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INTRODUCTORY. 

In  presenting  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Society's  CoUecHons  to 
the  public,  vesy  little  need  be  said  by  way  of  explanation.  After 
a  few  years'  temporary  intermission  in  the  publication  of  our 
CoUecHons^  consequent  upon  the  rigid  State  economy  enjoined 
upon  all  our  institutions  during  the  war  period,  our  fifth  Folume 
was  authorized  to  be  published  in  Three  Parts,  of  150  pagec  each, 
in  the  years  1867,  '68,  '69.  Finding  a  difficulty  in  this  mode  of 
publication,  the  Legislature  of  1871  authorized  the  issuance  of 
a  volume  in  alternate  years,  commencing  in  1872.  This  volume 
is,  therefore,  the  first  issued  under  this  new  arrangement. 

The  matter  of  which  the  present  volume  is  made  up,  presents 
the  usual  variety.  Several  carefully  prepared  papers  on  some  of 
Wisconsin's  departed  citizens,  men  of  mark  in  their  day,  and 
who  have  left  their  imprint  behind  them;  early  travels  in  the 
North-Webt  in  1817  and  1819;  an  exhaustive  paper  on  Captain 
Carver  and  his  famous  and  much-mooted  land  grant;  sketches 
of  the  Wisconsin  lead  region  from  1822  to  1836 ;  a  thorough  ex- 
posS  of  the  pretended  claims  of  Eleazer  Williams,  a  former 
citizen  of  Wisconsin,  to  the  Dauphinship  of  Franco;  early  remi- 
niscences Ox  Madison,  Dane  county,  and  the  location  of  the  State 
Capital ;  Green  county  pioneers ;  early  settlement  of  Rock  coun- 
ty, Janesville,  and  Walworth  county,  form  the  principal  topics 
discussed.  They  serve  collectively  to  add  much  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  prominent  men  and  events  connected  with  the  suc- 
cessive periods  of  Wisconsin  history. 

L.  C.  D. 

Madison,  August,  1872. 
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OBJECTS  OF  COLLECTION  DESJRED. 


1.  Hanuicript  Btatemcnts  and  narratives  of  pioneer  settlcre— old  letters,  and  Journals 
relative  to  the  early  history  and  settlement  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Black  Hawk  War  ; 
biographical  notes  of  oar  pioneers,  and  of  eminent  citizens  deceased  ;  and  facts  illus- 
trative of  oar  Indian  tribes,  their  history,  characteristics*  sketches  of  their  prominent 
cbiefii,  orators  and  warriors,  together  with  contributions  of  Indian  implements,  dress, 
ornaments  and  curiosities. 

S.  Diaries,  narratives,  and  documents  relative  to  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  more 
especially  of  the  part  enacted  by  Wisconsin  officers  and  soldiers— thi^ir  heroic  exploits, 
sutforings  and  services. 

8.  Files  of  newspapers,  books,  pamphlets,  college  catalogues  ;  minutes  of  ecclesias- 
tical contontions,  associations  and  synods,  and  other  publications  relating  to  this  State, 
or  Michigan  Territory,  of  which  Wisconsin  formed  a  part  ftrom  1818  to  1885— and  hence 
the  Michigan  Territorial  Laws,  Journals,  and  flies  of  newspapers  for  that  period,  we  are 
particularly  anxious  to  obtain. 

4.  Drawings  and  descriptions  of  our  ancient  mounds  and  fortifications,  their  size, 
representation  and  locality. 

5.  Information  respecting  any  ancient  poins  or  other  curiosities  found  in  Wisconsin. 
The  contributiou  of  such  articles,  togisther  with  rare  specimens  of  natural  history,  to 
the  Cabinet  of  th^  Society,  is  respectfully  solicited. 

6.  Indian  geographical  names  of  streams  and  localities  in  this  State,  with  their  sig- 
nificatioas. 

7.  Books  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  such  as  relate  to  American  history,  travels  and 
biography  in  general,  and  the  West  in  particular,  family  genealogies,  old  magazines, 
pamphlets,  files  of  cewsftapers,  maps,  historical  manuscripts,  autographs  of  distln- 
gulslied  persons,  coins,  medals,  paintings,  portraits,  statuary  and  engravings. 

8.  We  solicit  from  Historical  Societies  and  other  learned  bodies,  that  interchange  of 
books  and  other  materials  by  which  the  usefulness  of  Institutions  of  this  nature  is  so 
essentially  enhanced— pledging  ourselves  to  repay  such  contributions  by  acts  In  kind  to 
the  full  extent  of  our  ability. 

9.  The  Society  particnlary  begs  the  favor  and  compliment  of  authors  and  publlabers, 
to  present,  with  their  autographs,  copies  of  their  respective  works  for  its  Library. 

10.  Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers,  magasdnes  and  reviews,  will  oonibr  a  iasting 
favor  on  the  Society  by  contrlbutliig  their  publications  regularly  for  its  Library— or,  at 
least,  such  numbers  as  may  contain  articles  bearing  upon  Wisconsin  history,  biography, 
geography,  or  antiquities,  all  of  which  will  be  carefully  preserved  for  binding. 

Packages  for  the  Society  may  be  sent  to,  or  deposited  with,  the  following  gentlemen, 
who  have  kindly  consented  to  take  charge  of  them.  Such  parcels,  to  prevent  mistakes, 
should  be  properly  enveloped  and  addressed,  even  if  but  a  single  article  ;  and  it  would, 
furthermore,  be  desirable,  that  donors  should  forward  the  Corresponding  Secretary  a 
specification  of  books  or  articles  donated  and  deposited. 

DEPOSITARIES. 

Joseph  Sabin  &  Sons,  84  Nassau  st.,  New  York. 

Saxdel  O.  Dbjlke,  17  Bromfield  St.,  (up  stairs),  Boston. 

Joel  Munsell,  83  State  St..  Albany. 

Oeoboe  Rexsek,  819  and  821  Market  St..  Philadelphia. 

KoBEBT  Clarke,  66  West  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati. 

Col.  8.  V.  Shipitam^S  aud  M  Republic  Ins.  Building,  161  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 

L  A.  Lafhax,  L.L.  D.,  Milwaukee. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY— 1869. 


PKESIDBKT: 

INCREASE  A.  LAPHAM,  LL.D.,  Milwaukee. 

VICE  presidents: 

Hon.  henry  S.  BAIRB.  Green  Bay;  Hon.  J.  L. FABWELL,  Westport. 

Hov.  ED.  SALOMON,  MUwankee;  Hon.  JAMBS  SUTHERLAND,  JanesviUa. 

Hon.  JAMES  R.  DOOLITTLE,  Racine.  Hon.  H.  D.  BARRON,  St.  Cro'iZ  Falls. 

Hon.  jambs  T.  LEWIS.  Columbna.  Hon.  ALEX.  MITCHELL,  Milwaukee. 

Hon.  HAKLOW  8.  ORTON,  Watertown.  Hon.  A.  A.  TOWNSEND,  ShulJeburg. 

HONOBABT  VICE  PRESIDENTS: 

1.  Hon.  CTRUS  WOODMAN,  Mass.  8.  Hon.  HENRY  S.  RANDALL,  New  York. 

S.  Hon.  PERRY  H.  SMITH,  Illinois.  4.  Hon.  JOHN  CATLIN,  New  Jersey. 

5.  Hon.  STEPHEN  TAYLOR,  Pa. 

Correiponding  Secretary— IXlLk^  C.  DRAPER. 
Recording  Secretary— Coi..  S.  V.  SHIPMAN. 
Treasurer— A,  H.  MAIN. 
Librarian  ^VAUrtEh  S.  DURRIE.  * 

CURATORS : 

Ex-OJleio. 
Hon.  L.  PAIRCHILD,  Hon.  THOS.  S.  ALLBBN,  Hon.  W.  E.  SMITH, 

QoTornor.  Secretary  of  State.  State  Treasarer. 

For  One  Tear.  For  Two  Tears. 

Hon.  D.  WORTHINGTON,  Gen.  SIMEON  MILLS, 

Hon.  P.  A.  CHADBOURNE,  Hon.  GEORGE  B.  SMrTH. 

Prof.  J.  D.  BUTLER.  Gen.  G.  P.  DELAPLAINE, 

Prof.  S.  H.  CARPENTER,  Db.  JOSEPH  HOBBINSC 

Hon.  JAMES  ROSS,  Db.A.H.VANNORSTRAND, 

N.  B.  VAN  SLYKE,  S.  U.  PINNEY, 

J.  D.  QURNEE,       '  Hon.  E.  W.  KEYES, 

E.  W.  SKINNEJR,  JAMES  L.  HILL, 

W.  A.  CROFFUT,  Hon.  S.  D.  HASTINGS. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES: 

Publicatione-DRAFEILTtUBhE^,  G.  B.  SMITH.  BUTLER  and  CARPENTER. 
AudtUng  Aecounte—UAUi,  SHIPMAN,  ROSS,  WM.  E.  SMITH  and  CARPENTER, 
JHikinc«-MILLS,  CONOVER,  J.Y.  SMITH,  VAN  SLYKE,  WM.  E.  SMITH  and  GUR- 

NEE. 
LUerary  Fxchangea-mKiilHJ,  HOBBINS.  CROFFUT,  SKINNER  and  ALLEN. 
C'oMn^^-SHIPMAN,   STEVENS,  FAIRCHILD,  DURRIE,   VILAS   and  VAN  NOR- 

STRANG. 
Natural  J?<«tory-CH  AD  BOURNE,  LAPHAM,  J.  Y.  SMITH,   HOBBINS  and  VAN 

NORSTRAND. 
BndawmetU^BBJLPER,  VAN  SLYKE.  DELAPLAINE,  WORTHINGTON,  ATWOOD. 

HASTINGS,  PINNEY,  KEYES  and  HILL. 
Prfnttna-RUBLEE,  CARPENTOR,  ROSS,  KEYES  and  CROFFUT. 
Art  (Talfcry-CARPENTER,  DELAPLAINE,  MILLS,  FAIRCHILD,  ALLEN,  VILAS 

and  SHIPMAN. 
metorical  Narraiivie—VIKS'EY,  J.  Y.  SMITH,  RUBLEE,  SHIPMAN  and  DRAPER. 
Lectures  and  Essays— ftOSa,  BUTLER,  DURRIE,  HASTINGS,  CHADBOURNE  and 

WORTHINGTON. 
SolidOng  CommiUee—STEYRTSS,  HOBBINS.  DEAN,  W.  E.  SMITH  and  PINNEY. 
Annual  Address— ROSS,  G.  B.  SMITH,  ATWOOD,  RUBLEE  and  PINNEY. 
Nominations— MAIN,  MILLS,  ALLEN,  GURNEE  and  SKINNER. 
Library  Purchases  and  Fixtures^DKAFER,  CONOVER  and  DtFHRIfi. 
ObUuaries-ATWOOD,  DELAPLAINE.  VILAS,  CROFFUT  and  HASTINGS< 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY— 1870. 


PRBSIDBKT. 

INCREASE  A.  LAPHAM,  LL.  D.,  Milwaukke. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

Hon.  henry  S.  BAIRD,  Green  Bay,  Hon.  JAMBS  SUTHERLAND,  Janesvllle, 

Hon.  ALEX.  MITCHELL,  MHwaakee;  Hon.  H.  D.  BARRON.  St.  Croix  Falls; 

Hon.  JAMES  R.  DOOLITTLB,  Racine;  Hon.  A.  A.  TOWNSEND,  Shnllaburg; 

Hon.  JAMES  T.  LEWIS,  Columbaa;  Hon.  GEORGE  HYBR,  Oshkoeb; 

Hon.  H.  S.  ORTON,  LL.D.,  Madison;  Hon.  A.  G.  MILLER,  Milwaukee. 

HONOR  ART  VICE   PRESIDENTS. 

1.  Hon.  CYRUS  WOODMAN,  Mass.;  4.  Hon.  JOHN  CATLIN,  N.  J.; 

i.  Hon.  PERRY  H.  SMITH,  111.:  5.  Hon.  STEPHEN  TAYLOR,  Penn.; 

3.  Hon.  HENRY  S.  RANDALL,  N.  Y.:       6.  Hon.  A.  C.  DODGE,  Iowa; 
7.  Hon.  L.  J.  FARWELL.  111. 

Oorre9ponding  Secretary -^LYUA^  C.  DRAPER. 
Recording  flfecretery— Col.  S.  V.  SHIPMAN. 
Treasurer-^A,  H.  MAIN. 
Zf6mnan— DANIEL  S.  DURRIE. 


CURATORS: 

JEX'QMcio. 
Hon.  L.  FAIRCHILD,  Hon.  Ll.  BRBESE,  Hon.  HENRY  B^TZ, 

Governor.  Secretary  of  State.  State  Treasurer. 

Hon.  D. 
Hon.  P. 
Prof.  J. 
Prof.  S. 
Hon.  J  J 
E,  N.  B.  V 
J.  D.  O 
E.  W.  S 
W.  A.  ( 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 
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OFFIQEBS,  1871. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY— 1871. 


rREsiDEirr: 
INCREASE  A.  LAPHAM,  LL.D.,  Milwaukee. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS: 

Hon.  henry  S.  BAIRB,  Green  Bay;  Hon.  JAMES  SUTHERLAND,  JanesTillc; 

Hon.  ALEX.  MITCHELL,  Mllwankee;  Hon.  H.  D.  BARRON,  St  Croiz  FallB*, 

Hon.  jambs  R.  DOOLrTTLE,  Racine;  Hon.  A.  A.  TOWNSEND.  Shullibarg; 

Hon.  JAMES  T.  LEWIS,  Columbus;  Hon.  GEORGE  HYER,  Oihkosh; 

Hon.  H.  B.  ORTON,  LL.D.,  Madison;  Hon.  A.  G.  MILLER,  Milwaukee. 

nONORARY  VICE  PRESIDENTS: 

1.  Hon.  CYRUS  WOODMAN,  Mass.;  4.  Hon.  JOHN  CATLIN.  N.  J.;  1 

«.  Hon.  perry  H.  SMITH,  IlL;  6.  Hon.  STEPHEN  TAYLOR,  Penn.;  ' 

8.  Hon.  HENRY  S.  RANDALL,  N.  Y.:       6.  Hon.  A.  C.  DODGE,  Iowa; 
7.  Hon.  L.  J.  FARWELL,  111. 

Corresponding  /Secre/'^ry— LYMAN  C.  DRAPER. 
according  Secretary—Coi.,  S.  V.  SHIPMAN. 
Treamrer^k.  H.  MAIN. 
Xt&rarian-DANIEL  S.  DURRIE. 


Hon.  HENRY  B^TZ, 

State  Treasurer. 


CURATORS: 

Hon.  L.  FAIRCHILD, 

Ex-QMdo, 
Hon.  Ll.  BREBSB, 

Goyemor. 

Secretary  of  State, 

J 
Hon.  D. 

C.  P.  C 

Pbop.  J 

Pbof.S 

Hon.  Jj 

N.  B.  \ 

J.  D.  G 

E.  W.  1 

Maj.  J. 

STANDING  aiMMITTEES: 


2  His.— [Vol.  6.] 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY— 1872. 


PBESIDENT. 

Hon.  ALEXANDER  MITCHELL,  Milwaukee. 

VICE  PBESIDEKTS. 

Hon.  HENRT  S.  BAIRD,  Green  Baj.  Hon.  JAKES  SUTHERLAND,  Janesrillo. 

INCREASE  A.  LAPH  AM,  LL  J).,Milwaakee  Hon.  H.  D.  BARRON,  St.  Crolz  Falls. 
Hon.  JAMES  R.  DOOLITTLE,  Racine.        Hon.  GEORGE  HTER,  Othkoeh. 
Hon.  JAMES  T.  LEWIS.  ColombUB.  Hon.  A.  G.  MILLER,  Milwaukee. 

Hon.  HARLOW  S.ORTON,LL  J).,  Madison  Hon.  J.  H.  ROUNTREE,  Flattevlllc. 

HONORARY  VICE  PRESIDBNTS. 

1.  Hon.  CYRUS  WOODMAN,  Mass.  4.  Hon.  JOHN  CATLIN,  Now  Jersey. 

8.  Hon.  PERRY  H.  SMITH,  Illinois.  6.  Hon.  STEPHEN  TAYLOR.  Pa. 

8.  Hon.  HENRY  S.  RANDALL,  New  York  6.  Hon.  A.  C.  DODGE,  Iowa. 
7.  Hon.  L.  J.  FARWELL,  Illinois. 

Corresponding  /Secretory— LYMAN  C.  DRAPER. 
Recording  Seeretary-^Oh.  FRANK  H.  FIRMIN. 
Treasurer-^A.  H.  MAIN. 
X2*6raria7i— DANIEL  S.  DURRIE. 

CURATORS. 

sx-omdo, 

Bon.  C.  C.  WASHBURN,  Hon.  Ll.  BP.EESE,  Hon.  HENRY  B^TZ, 

Governor.  Secretary  of  State.  State  Treasurer. 

For  One  Tear.  For  Two  Tears.  For  Three  Tears. 

Hon.  D.  WORTHINGTON.  Gen.  SIMEON  MILLS,  Got.  L.  FAIRCmLD, 

O.  P.  CHAPMAN,  Hon.  GEO.  B.  SMITH,  Hon.  E.  B.  DEAN, 

Prof.  J.  D.  BUTLERj_  Gen.  G.  P.  DELAPLAINE,  Col.  S.  V.  SHIPMAN, 

Prof.  B.  H.  CARPENTER,  Dr.  JOSEPH  HOBBINS,  Hon.  L.  B.  VILAS, 

Hon.  JAMES  ROSS,  Uon.ANDRE W  PROUDFIT,  Gen.  D.  ATWOOD, 

N.  B.  VAN  SLYKE,  S.  U.  PINNEY,  O.  M.  CONOVER^ 

J.  D.  GURNEE,  Hon.  E.  W.  KEYES,  Hon.  JOHN  Y.  SMITH, 

E.  W.  SKINNER,  JAMES  L.  HILL,  B.  J.  STEVENS, 

•MaJ.  J.  O.  CULVER,  Hon.  S.  D.  HASTINGS,  Prof.  WM.  F.  ALLEN. 


STANDINO  COMMITTEES. 

P«Wica«OM— DRAPER,  G.  B.  SMITH,  BUTLER,  CARPENTER  and  CULVER. 
AudUing  ilccowiii* -HASTINGS,  FIRMIN,  ROSS  an*  CHAPMAN. 
Finance— UTLLS,  B^ETZ,  HASTINGS,  VAN  SLYKE  AND  GURNEE. 
Bnaowment-FAIRCUUA),   VAN  SLYKE,    DELAPLAINEi_MILLS,   WORTHING- 
TON, ATWOOD.  PINNEY,  ORTON,  HILL,  PROUDFIT  and  DRAPER. 
2i<^«rary-ffa;cAan^«#— DURRIE,  FIRMIN,  HOBBINS,  SKINNER  andBREESE. 
(7flWn«/-SHIPMAN,  ALLEN,  VILAS,  STEVENS,  KEYES  and  DURRIE. 
Natural  iri«tory-LAPHAM,  J.   Y.  SMITH,  HOBBINS,  DELAPLAINE  and   S7E- 

Printing-nOSS,  CARPENTER,  CULVER,  KEYES  and  JOHN  Y.  SMITH. 

Art  Oart^ry-CARPENTER,  DELAPLAINE,  MILLS,  FAIRCHILD,  BREESE,  VILAS 

and  SHIPMAN. 
mstorical  JVarra^irM-PINNEY,  FAIRCHILD,  ORTON,  SHIPMAN  and  DRAPER. 
Indian  History  and  iVomwicto/wr^-CHAPMAN,  JOHN  Y.  SMITH,  BUTLER,  ALLEN 

HILL  and  STEVENS. 
Lectures  and  Essays-HOSS.  BUTLER,  WORTHINGTON.  CONOVER  and  DURRIE. 
SolicUing  Owimift**— C'HAt»MAN,  HOBBIXS,  SHIPMAN,  BiETZ  and  DEAN. 
Annual  Address-Q.  B.  SMITH,  ROSS,  GURNEE,  FAIRCHILD  and  PINNEY. 
Membership  Nominations— "MILLS,  BREESE,  GURNEE,  PROUDFIT  and  SKINNER. 
Library  Purchases  and  Fixtures— DRAFEli,  CONOVER  and  DURRIE. 
(;6«Mar/w— ATWOOD,  DELAPLAINE,  KO!<S,  DEAN  and  HASTINGS. 
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la  the  account  we  rendered  a  twelvemonth  since,  we,  with 
pleasure,  mentioned  the  specialty  of  the  year  as  the  reception 
of  the  T^nk  Library.  The  year  1868  has  brought  with  it,  be- 
sides our  ordinary  additions  by  purchases,  donations  and  ex- 
changes, an  important  acquisition  in  a  full  set  of  the  British 
Patent  OflBce  Eeports,  from  1617  to  the  present  time — ^giving 
us  a  complete  illustrated  history  of  British  invention  for  the 
past  two  and  a  half  centuries.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  British  Patent  Office,  and  the  friendly  atten- 
tions of  our  late  American  Minister  to  London,  Hon.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  for  this  valuable  donation.  Each  such  set 
cost  the  British  Government  over  twelve  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  gold  currency.  We  cannot  well  over-estimate  its 
uses  and  advantages  in  stimulating  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
North-West,  and  thus  benefitting  all  classes  of  peopla  Joseph 
Sarin,  the  well  known  American  bibliographer,  writes,  refer- 
ring to  these  reports :  "  I  congratulate  your  Society  on  having 
secured  so  valuable  a  set  o(  books,  worth  over  $15,000  when 
bound."  The  most  of  the  set  are  unbound,  and  we  must  rely 
on  the  enlightened  lil)erality  of  the  State  to  provide  for  their 
binding,  a  reliance  that  has  never  failed  us  when  we  have  made 
an  appeal  for  an  object  so  deserving.  And,  in  this  case,  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  British  Government  waived  its  requirement 
that  the  set  should  be  bound  at  the  expense  of  the  donee  be- 
fore they  leave  the  Patent  OflBce,  under  a  promise  that  the 
binding  would  bo  provided  for  here.     This  was  all  the  more 
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generous  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  as  thej  as- 
sured us  that  they  have  but  a  few  complete  sets  of  these  Ee- 
ports  remaining. 

Receipts  and  Disbursements. 

The  Treasurer's  Eeport  shows  the  receipts  of  the  year  into 
the  General  Fund,  including  the  small  balance  on  hand,  at  its 
commencement,  to  have  been  $1,075.92,  and  the  disbursements 
$803.63,  together  with  $56.68,  collected  as  members'  fees,  fines, 
donations,  etc.,  transferred  to  the  Binding  Fund — leaving  an 
unexpended  balance  in  the  General  Fund  of  $215.66.  The 
Binding  Fund,  which  was  reported  last  year  as  $108.10,  has 
been  increased  by  interest,  and  the  above  transfer,  to  $172.73. 

Principal  Additions  and  Donors, 

Having  already  spoken  of  the  value  and  number  of  the 
British  Patent  Office  Reports,  and  which  are  to  be  regularly 
supplied  to  us  hereafter,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  hundred  vol- 
umes a  year,  we  may  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  principal 
donors  to  the  Library  and  Collections  during  the  year. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  47  volumes.  Dr.  F.  B.  Hough  84, 
J.  H  Tesch  14,  Hon.  0.  E.  Potter  13,  Joseph  Sabin  13,  A. 
Hawley  12,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  11,  Hon.  Frank 
Jordan  11,  L.  Bill  9,  Col.  S.  Y.  Shipman  7,  Hon.  T.  O. 
Howe  6,  Commissioner  of  Patents  6,  J.  F.  Williams  6,  Hon. 
B.  F.  Hopkins  5,  Joel  Munsell  5,  Eobert  Clarke  5, 
American  Bible  Society  6,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Mitchell  4,  Miss  E. 
S.  QuiNCY  4,  R  R  Crosby  4,  Gen.  J.  Eichardson  4,  Adju- 
tant General  of  Connecticut  4,  Hon.  E.  E.  Paine  3,  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Snciety  of  Manchester,  England  3,  Prof  A. 
H.  Worthen  3,  State  of  Rhode  Island  3,  Astor  Library  3,  J. 
T.  Clarke  3,  Georgia  Historical  Society  3,  A.  Bailey  3, 
Smithsonian  Institution  2,  Interior  Department  2,  Hon.  J.  R 
DooLiTTLE  2,  President  P.  A.  Chadbourne  2,  Hon.  Byron 
Kilbourn  2,  Milwaukee  Young  Men's  Association  2,  J.  Dis- 
turnell  2.  University  of  Christiana  2,  D.  T.  Valentine  2,  and 
J.  E.  HiLGARD,  Hon.  G.  Gale,  A,  Mitchell,  A.  Andrews, 
EsTES  Wilson,  Jacob  Mason,  Dr.  J.  B.  Cooper,  Hon.  C. 
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Woodman,  Canadian  Grovernment,  D.  Eickbtson,  State  of 
Massachusetts,  K  W.  Stoddard,  J.  R  Snowden,  S.  L.  Board- 
man,  C.  E.  Stioknet,  0.  C.  Jones,  Maj.  0.  R  Legate,  A.  A. 
FisKB,  Hon.  C.  Hudson,  Maj.  L.  A.  H.  Latour,  Hon.  D. 
Sears,  Eev.  W.  D.  Love,  Gen.  M.  0.  Meigs,  Mrs.  0.  L. 
Ward,  Hon.  J.  G.  Palfrey,  Gen.  J.  W.  Db  Peyster,  David 
Holt,  J.  W.  Lohmiller,  D.  S.  Durrib,  Hon.  BL  Barnard, 
A.  B.  Mullett,  Hon.  S.  D.  Hastings,  Boston  Public  Library, 
Essex  Institute,  MassachusettS|  New  Hampshire  and  Chicago 
Historical  Societies,  one  volume  each. 

Library  Additions. 

The  ordinary  additions  to  the  Library  during  the  year  have 
been  446  bound  volumes — of  which  808  were  by  donation, 
and  188  b}'  purchase ;  and  682  documents  and  pamphlets — 
total  1,128.  The  British  Patent  Eeports,  2,892— making  the 
year's  total  8,520 ;  and  the  total  number  now  in  Library,  bound 
and  unbound,  85,025.  Of  the  additions  of  the  year  two  vol- 
umes are  folios,  and  50  are  quartos — making  a  total  of  1,602 
folios  now  in  the  Library,  and  1,757  quartos.  * 

Progressive  Lihrary  Increase. 

The  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Library  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


Date. 

Volumes  added. 

Documents  and 
Pamphlets. 

Both  together. 

Total 
in  Library. 

1854.  Jan. 1 

50 

50 

50 

1855,  Jan.  2 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,050 

1856,  Jan.  1 

i;065 

2,000 

3,065 

5,115 

1857,  Jan.  6 

i,oa5 

800 

1,805 

6,420 

1858,  Jan.  1 

1,024 

959 

1,988 

8,403 

1859,  Jan.  4 

1,107 

500 

1,607 

10,010 

1860,  Jan.  8 

1,800 

723 

2,528 

12,535 

1861,  Jan.  2 

887 

1,134 

1,971 

14,504 

1862,Jan.2 

610 

711 

1,821 

15,825 

1863,  Jan.  2 

544 

2,873 

2,917 

18,742 

1864,  Jan.  2 

248 

356 

604 

19,346 

1865,  Jan.  8 

520 

226 

746 

20,092 

1866,  Jan.  2 

368 

806 

1,174 

21,266 

1867,  Jan.  3 

923 

2,811 

8,734 

25,000 

1868,  Jan.  4 

5,462 

1,043 

6,505 

81,505 

1860,  Jan.  1 

2,888 

682 

3,520 

85,025 

19,401 

15,644. 

85,025 
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Pamphlet  Additions. 

To  the  Pamphlet  Department,  contributions  have  been  made 
as  follows :  Hon.  T.  0.  Howe  152,  Hon.  C.  E.  Potter  88, 
Gov.  L.  Fairchild  85,  Dr.  P.  B.  Hough  75,  Ledyard  Bill 
58,  tf.  Wiley  &  Son  48,  S.  D.  Hastings  43,  Bangs,  Merwin 
&  Co.  28,  Joel  Munsell  14,  L.  C.  Draper  18,  Col.  S.  V- 
Shipman  12,  Hon.  Arad  Joy  11,  Pennsylvania  Historical  So- 
ciety 8,  LEAVITT&   Co.  8,   J.  W.   BOUTON  7,  D.  S.  DURRIE  4, 

Minnesota  Historical  Society  4,  Hon.  B.  F.  Hopkins  4,  Phila- 
delphia Library  3,  Hen.  H.  Barnard  8,  C.  A  Eldridge  8, 
Miss  R  L.  BoDLEY  8,  R  R.  Crosby  3,  Gen.  J.  K  Proudfit 
2,  K  D.  Neill  2,  Maj.  L.  A.  H.  Latour  2,  Robert  Clarke 
2,  L.  R  Mitchell  2,  CoL  E.  A.  Calkins  2,  H.  W.  Rood  2, 
Beloit  College  2,  and  Yale  College  2 ;  and]  Col.  Thornton, 
Rev.  E.  M.  Stone,  C.  C.  Trowbridge,  Hon.  J.  Scott  Harri- 
son, J.  Disturnell^  American  Antiquarian^^Society,  Hon.  C- 
C.  Washburn,  S.  G-  Benedict,  C.  H.  Nichols,  and  J.  R 
Bradley,  one  fach. 

•  Character  of  Additions. 

A  large  portion  of  the  past  year's  additions  to  the  Library 
have  been  works  of  much  merit,  and  of  a  kind  exceedingly 
desirable.  Twenty  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Bibliography ;  seventeen  volumes  issued  by  learned 
societies ;  twenty -three  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  Gene- 
alogical department,  and  thirty-three  volumes  to  our  Local 
History  collection ;  twenty-two  volumes  have  been  added  to 
our  collection  of  works  on  the  Rebellion ;  twelve  volumes  of 
Sabin's  Historical  reprints,  and  many  of  Munsell*s  valuable 
series  on  American  History ;  and  others  of  J.  Gr.  Shea,  Wm. 
Veazie,  Robert  Clarke  and  Wm.  Dodge. 

Among  the  rare  and  interesting  works  added  during  the  year 
we  may  cite  a  little  volume.  Contemplations  on  Mortality^  by 
Samuel  Lee,  Boston,  1698,  presented  by  Estes  Wilson  ; 
Esquimaux  L^ends,  printed  in  Greenland,  1859-60,  and 
bound  by  Esquimaux — the  first  work  published  there,  pre- 
sented by  Hon.  R  A.  Chadbourne  ;  Lettre  de  Christophe 
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CoLOMB,  privately  printed  Paris,  1865,  presented  by  Egbert 
Clarke  ;  Historica]  Annals  of  uie  first  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  Danish,  from  the  University  of  Christiana  ;  a  vol- 
ume of  Early  New  England  Sermons,  1703,  &c.;  a  volume  of 
pamphlets  on  Archa3ology ;  American  Magazine^  1758  ;  Penn- 
sylvania Chronicle^  1769,  and  Pennsylvania  Magazine^  VJlb. 

To  our  local  Wisconsin  history  we  are  gratified  to  receive 
and  recognize  such  works  as  Mr.  Love's  Wisconsin  in  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion^  and  Judge  Gale  s  work  on  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi Valley — both  works  of  merit,  well  calculated  to  attract 
attention  to  our  State  and  to  its  history.  Our  Librarian,  Daniel 
S.  DuBRlE,  has  contributed  his  new  work,  Bibliograpkia  Oenea- 
logica  Americana^  or  Index  to  American  Pedigrees — a  work  of 
much  value  to  libraries  and  genealogical  students  generally. 

Our  own  fifth  volume  of  Collections,  issued  during  the 
year,  should  receive  a  passing  notice  in  our  annual  record. 
It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter,  from  limited  and  dissimilar 
materials,  to  make  up  a  volume  of  historical  collections  that 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  all  classes  of  readers  or  students. 
Our  aim  has  simply  been  to  preserve  such  fragments  of  our 
history  as  were  placed  at  our  disposal,  or  within  our  reach ; 
and  our  fifth  volume  exhibits  a  greater  number  of  papers  than 
any  one  of  its  predecessors. 

That  our  own  citizens  may  understand  something  of  the 
appreciation  expressed  by  many  prominent  men,  both  for  our 
published  collections  and  the  progress  of  our  Society,  we  will 
append  a  few  extracts  from  recent  letters : 

"Let  me  thank  you,"  writes  the  historian  Parkman,  author 
of  the  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  "  for  the  welconae 
gift  you  have  sent  me,  the  fifth  volume  of  your  Society's  col- 
lectiona    The  contents  are  very  interesting." 

John  Gilmary  Shea,  the  author  of  several  works  on  the 
early  history  of  the  North  West,  and  the  able  editor  of  the  Eng- 
lish translated  edition  of  Charlevoix's  History  of  New  France, 
writes :  "  I  have  received  with  great  pleasure,  and  tender  my 
sincere  thanks  therefor,  the  pans  comjiosing  the  fifth  volume 
of  your  Society's  Collections.    Its  value,  under  the  capable 
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editorship,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who,  like  myself, 
have  to  use  it  in  elucidating  early  history.  That  test  shows 
its  real  importance  and  worth,  which  may  not  appear  to  any 
ordinary  reader." 

"I  have  received,"  writes  J.  A.  McAllister,  Esq.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, "  your  new  volame.  I  long  to  see  your  very  valu- 
.  able  collection.  Your  Society  is  progressing  more  rapidly 
than  ourd,  which,  considering  its  age  and  advantages,  ought  to 
be  the  most  flourishing  Historical  Society  in  the  country.  We 
move  slowly,  and  I  don^t  think  we  shall  make  much  progress 
until  we  have  a  fire  proof  building  and  an  endownient" 

That  yet  energetic  pioneer,  0.  0.  Trowbridge,  of  Detroit, 
who  threaded  our  Wisconsin  forests  with  Cass  and  Doty 
almost  fifty  years  ago,  writes  :  "  Many  thanks  for  your  new 
fifth  volume.  I  am  filled  with  admiration  when  I  look  at  the 
resume  of  your  work.  A  library  of  thirty-five  thousand  vol- 
umes and  pamphlets,  where  but  yesterday  the  only  records 
were  made  with  the  point  of  a  scalping  knife  upon  a  piece  of 
birch  bark  by  the  red  denizens  of  the  forest  [  How  the  savans 
of  Europe  of  the  Vattemarb  family  must  open  their  big  eyes 
when  they  read  Wisconsin's  story.  I  wish  you  and  your  com- 
peers, had  lived  in  Michigan.  Then  we,  too,  might  have  had 
something  to  show  of  our  past  history." 

"  I  desire  to  return  you  my  sincere  thinks,"  writes  Hon. 
John  F.  Potter,  "for  volume  fifth  of  the  Collections  of  your 
Society,  which  I  have  read  with  very  great  interest,  as  I  have 
those  which  preceded  it  I  am  deeply  interested  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  early  history  of  our  State,  and  I  am  sure  the  grate- 
ful thanks  of  all  our  people  are  due  to  you  for  the  industry, 
perseverance  and  ability  which  have  marked  your  long  con- 
nection with  the  Society.  ■' 

"  We  have  received,"  says  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  "  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Report  and  Collections  of  the  State  Historical 
Society.  It  is  quite  an  improvement,  typographically  and 
otherwise,  upon  the  four  volumes  already  issued.  It  contains 
many  interesting  and  valuable  papers  relating  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  our  own  State  and  the  great  North  West  The  Society 
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is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  *  *  *  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee urge  the  importance  of  providing  a  Binding  Fund,  the 
income  of  which  to  be  used  for  binding  purposes.  The  Society- 
has  thousands  of  pamphlets  and  many  valuable  books  that 
need  binding,  and  the  usefulness  of  their  collection  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  such  a  needful  provision.  Already,  an 
early  pioneer,  Hon.  John  Catlin,  now  of  New  Jersey,  has 
donated  a  hundred  dollars  as  a  nucleus  for  such  a  fund,  and 
we  hope  that  the  large-hearted  and  liberal  men  of  our  noble 
State  will  respond  to  the  call  of  one  of  the  noblest  institutions 
in  the  West." 

Newspaper  Department 

We  have  had  no  newspaper  files  bound  during  the  year,  but 
shall  soon  hope  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  We  have  added 
but  seven  volumes  of  newspapers  to  our  collection  two  of 
which  were  published  in  the  last  century.  Our  collection,  now 
numbers  1,428  volumes,  of  which  146  were  published  in  the 
preceding  century. 

Map  and  Atlas  Departmeut 

General  Sherman's  Military  Map  of  tlie  South,  from  Gen- 
eral W.  T.  Sherman  ;  Village  Plat  of  Mount  Vernon,  Dane 
county.  Wis.,  from  Hon.  0.  Woodman;  Chapman's  Sectional 
Map  of  Wisconsin ;  Chapman's  Sectional  Map  of  Minnesota ; 
Chapman's  Sectional  Map  of  Iowa,  from  Silas  Chapman  ; 
Farmer's  Map  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  1838,  from  J. 
Memhard  ;  Colton's  Township  Map  of  Ohio,  1864,  from  J, 
H.  Tesch  ;  New  York  State  Census  Map,  1865,  from  Dr.  R 
B.  Hough;  Pattingill's  New  Map  of  Grant  County,  Wis., 
on  rollers,  from  the  county  oflScers  of  Grant  county.  We 
have  now  about  429  maps  and  atlases  in  our  collection. 

Picture  Gallery. 

Four  oil  portraits  have  been  added  to  the  Art  Gallery  dur- 
ing the  year.  Ono  of  Gen.  Henry  Dodge,  painted  by  Marine, 
and  presented  by  Hon.  A.  C.  Dodge  ;  one  of  Hon.  Sat.  Clark, 
painted  by  Clifford,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Clark  ;  one  of 
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Daniel  Whitney,  painted  at  Philadelphia,  and  presented  by 
Mrs.  D.  Whitney  ;  one  of  Lyman  C.  Draper,  Secretary  of 
the  Society,  painted  by  Marine,  and  presented  by  the  friends 
of  the  Secretary.  There  are  now  66  oil  paintings  in  our  col- 
lection. We  renew  our  appeal  for  additional  pictures  of  our 
pioneers,  prominent  citizens,  war  heroes  and  Indian  chiefs. 

Additions  to  the  Cabinet 

Autographs. — Manuscript  letter  6f  Samuel  Adams,  Jan. 
26,  1795;  Alexander  Hamilton,  October  7,  1794;  Gen. 
Moses  Hazen,  June  3,  1783 ;  Col.  David  Humphreys,  Feb. 
10, 1783 ;  JohnHarris,  Oct.  12, 1791 ;  D.  W.  Kittera,  Nov. 
15,  1792 ;  Capt.  M.  G.  Houdon,  Dec.  10,  1791 ;  Capt  Von 
Hbrr,  Sept  25, 1782;  Wm.  Jones,  Dec.  16,  1789;  Charles 
Willing,  June  1,  1772,  and  Balph  Pomeroy,  June  8, 1782 
— eleven  interesting  Revolutionary  autographs,  from  Hon. 
Arad  Joy  ;  manuscript  letter,  signed,  of  the  Mexican  General 
Gabino  Morales,  in  Spanish,  from  Gen.  jAa  Richardson  ; 
Gen.  E.  P.  Gaines,  to  Governor  Rabin  of  Georgia,  from  Geo. 
R.  Peck  ;  original  patent  of  Kilboume's  Addition  to  Milwau- 
kee, 1835,  from  Hon.  Byron  Kilbourn  ;  bill  of  sale  of  a 
negro  girl,  14  years  old,  in  1814,  from  L.  C.  Bierce  ;  Japanese 
signatures,  from  J.  M.  Campbell. 

Coin  and  Currency. — Coppe)-  Coin. — ^Vermont  auctori,  n. 
d. ;  Massachusetts  Commonwealth,  1788 ;  U.  S.  half  cent,  1800; 
Republique  Francaise,  n.  d. ;  ein  kreutzer,  1816 ;  a  half 
kreutzer,  1816 ;  a  quarter  kreutzer,  1816 — seven  pieces,  from 
Gen.  N.  F.  Lund  ;  a  Canada  cent,  from  Miss  A  Beechlin  ;  a 
Province  of  Canada  penny,  a  French  Turnois,  copper,  1635, 
and  an  old  Roman  copper  coin,  from  Dr.  A,  B.  Weymouth  ; 
dix  centimes.  Empire  Francaise,  1854;  a  ten  kreutzer  bill, 
Bohemia,  I860,  from  L.  Poper  ;  a  twenty -five  cent  shinplas- 
ter,  Hamilton  and  Lebanon  Manufacturing  Company,  1815 ;  a 
$60  Continental  bill,  1776,  from  W.  H.  Beadle  ;  a  $50  Con- 
federate bill,  from  C.  A.  Foster  ;  a  $10  Confederate  bill,  from 
Mrs.  C.  Lefferts  ;  a  $5  Confederate  bill,  from  K  E.  Gold- 
THWAITE ;  a  $1  Confederate  bill,  from  A.  E.  Lyttle 
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Manuscript. — ^A  manuscript  orderiy-book  of  Maj.  Simon 
Belding,  Dept  Q.  M.,  1779,  from  R  R  Crosby. 

Natural  History  Specimens. — ^Four  cotton  pods,  from 
De  Soto,  Arkansas,  from  G.  C.  Smith  ;  a  fine  specimen  of 
float  copper,  weighing  fourteen  pounds,  found  at  Trenton,  Wia, 
from  J.  R  Collins;  horn  of  a  buffalo  bull,  killed  in  the 
Indian  country  in  1867,  from  Capt  C.  H.  Olney;  four  speci- 
mens of  horse  shoe  fish,  from  Narraganset  Bay,  R  L,  from  S. 
G.  Benedict  ;  a  fine  large  specimen  of  coquina  stone  or  fossil 
shell,  from  St.  Agustine,  Florida,  from  Gen.  J.  Richardson  ; 
a  specimen  of  sulphuret  of  silver,  from  Hoosier  mine,  Colo- 
rado, from  Hon.  B.  E.  Hutchinson. 

Miscellaneous. — A  bar  of  iron  manufactured  at  Bay  Vie\r 
Rolling  Milk,  Milwaukee,  from  Wm.  Goodnow. 

Photographs,  etc.^ — ^Photographs  of  Assembly  of  Wiscon- 
sin, 1867,  reduced  size,  and  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
1868,  two  cards,  from  the  artist,  E.  R  Curtis  ;  ambrotypes 
and  daguerreotypes  of  soldiers  and  others,  found  in  the  knap- 
sacks of  deceased  hospital  soldiers,  from  Gen.  J.  K  Proudfit  ; 
photograph  of  Miss  Vinnib  Ream,  and  photograph  of  Hon. 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  from  Miss  Ream. 

Rustic  Chair. — A  large  fine  rustic  chair,  owned  and  used 
by  the  late  General  Henry  Dodge,  presented  by  Hon.  A.  C. 
Dodge,  designed  to  be  used  by  the  presiding  officer  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Society. 

Statuary.— Plaster  busts  of  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  Hon.  John  Sherman,  and  Horace 
Greeley,  from  Miss  Yinnie  Ream  ;  bu? t  of  Hon.  Simeon 
Mills,  by  Miss  Ream,  from  Gen.  Mills  ;  bust  of  O.  H.  Wal- 
do, by  Miss  Ream,  from  Mr.  Waldo;  bust  of  Gen.  James 
Sutherland,  by  E.  P.  Knowles,  of  Jacesville ;  large  me- 
dallion of  President  Linolon,  in  frame,  from  K  P.  Knowles  ; 
small  bust  of  President  Lincoln,  from  Mrs.  Dr.  Ott  ;  a  large 
bust  of  Gov.  L.  P.  Harvey,  deposited  by  the  artist 

Wa  RELica — ^A  piece  of  the  inner  sheathing  of  the  rebel 
ram  Merrimack^  blown  up  at  Craney's  Island,  from  F.  M.  Pat- 
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RICK ;  a  rebel  cavalry  sword,  from  Prairie  Grove  battle-field, 
Arkansas,  from  W.  D.  Welch. 

LxbrariarCs  Labor — New  Historical  Matter, 

The  Librarian,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  duties,  has  be- 
stowed considerable  labor  in  cataloguing  the  Library  proper, 
in  making  a  catalogue  of  the  Tank  Library,  and  in  arranging  the 
British  Patent  Office  Reports  preparatory  to  binding.  He  has 
also  spent  considerable  time  in  copying  an  interesting  series  of 
unpublished  letters,  written  by  the  late  Maj.  Thomas  Forsyth, 
from  1814  to  1833,  relating  to  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  and  other 
Indian  tribes,  with  whom  he  was  long  connected  as  Indian  agent 
The  Society  is  indebted  to  his  son,  OoL  Robert  Forsyth,  for 
the  original  letter  books,  and  these  transcripts  were  taken  with 
a  view  to  ther  future  publication.  They  will  serve  to  throw 
much  new  light  on  our  border  Indian  history  during  a  period 
hitherto  but  imperfectly  known. 

Unbound  Works  and  LUerary  Exchanges. 

We  have  received  from  Gen.  James  Richardson  the  Scien- 
iific  American^  4  vola,  unbound,  for  the  years  1867  aud  1868 ; 
Pinkbrton's  Voyages,  6  vols.,  unbound,  from  J.  H.  Tkschi 
Cliicago  Illustrated^  13  numbers,  oblong  folio,  from  Jevne  & 
Alminl  . 

From  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  we  have  re«3eived  thirty  vol- 
umes each  of  the  journals  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  Pri- 
vate and  Local  laws,  and  General  laws,  for  1868,  and  the  Grov- 
ernor's  message  and  documents,  making  150  volumes  for 
exchanges.  Since  the  publication  of  the  fifth  volume  of  Re- 
port and  Collections  of  the  Society,  a  large  number  have  been 
transmitted  to  public  institutions  and  libraries,  and  individuals, 
eliciting  not  a  few  donations  in  return. 

Binding  Fund. 

Little  has  been  effected  since  our  last  report,  with  reference 
to  the  increase  of  the  binding  fund,  except  so  far  as  favora))le 
impressons  have  been  made  by  our  repeated  appeals  in  that 
behal£    We  fondly  trust  that  not  a  few  of  our  men  of  wealth 
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and  competence  will,  instead  of  providing  too  liberally  for  their 
children — which  often  proves  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to 
them — make  provision  towards  endowing  our  Binding  Fund, 
and  a  General  Fund,  either  by  generous  donations  in  their  life 
time,  or  bequests  in  their  wills.  We  really  need  more  means 
for  a  greater  outlay  in  books,  and  a  far  greater  amount  of 
binding.  Wo  must  look  mainly  to  the  thoughtful,  provident 
few,  to  supply  this  pressing  want  We  earnestly  solicit  pledges 
from  our  friends  for  the  Binding  Fund,  without  interest,  and 
payable  one-fifth  annually  till  paid.  Will  our  friends  heed  this 
appeal  ? 

Death  of  Wisoonsin  Historians  and  Pioneers. 

During  the  past  year.  Gen.  Wm.  R  Smith,  long  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  Society,  and  the  author  first  of  Observations  on 
Wisconsin  Territory ^  1837,  and  subsequently  of  the  History  of 
Wisconsin^  in  1853,  has  passed  away.  Ho  was  emphatically  a 
landmark  in  our  history,  and  for  his  scholarly  traits,  and  gen- . 
tlemanly  habits  of  the  olden  time,  he  will  long  be  remembered 
by  those  who  knew  him.  Edwin  B.  Quiner,  the  author  ot 
an  elaborate  History  of  Wisconsin  in  the  Rebellion;  and  Hon. 
George  Gale,  the  author  of  a  GaU  Genealogy^  and  a  History 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valky,  have  also  been  called  from  time 
to  eternity.  The  memories  and  services  of  these  departed  his- 
torians of  Wisconsin,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  our  Society  to 
commemorate  and  perpetuata  Steps  have  been  taken  to  se- 
cure proper  memorials  of  them. 

Among  our  prominent  pioneer  settlciS,  who  have  recently 
been  summoned  to  the  other  world,  are  Col.  Daniel  B.  Par- 
kinson, Gen.  Hercules  L.  Dousmax,  and  Col.  Levi  Ster- 
ling. Col.  Parkinson  left  us  an  interesting  personal  narra- 
tive which  we  published  in  a  former  volume  of  our  Collections. 
While  a  few  of  their  fellow-pioneers  still  linger  among  us,  we 
should  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  secure  their  written 
reminiscences  of  the  rapidly  receding  past. 

It  is  now  twenty  years  this  month  since  our  Society  was 
first  organized,  and  fifteen  since  its  reorganization.    Five  years 
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hence,  the  quarter  of  a  century  anniversary  of  its  existence 
should  be  appropriately  commemorated.  Eeporting,  as  we 
now  do,  thirty-five  thousand  volumes  in  the  library,  may  we 
not  hope  on  that  interesting  occasion  to  point,  with  mingled 
feelings  of  pride  and  gratitude,  to  fifty  thousand  volumes  on 
our  shelves,  rich  in  the  lore  of  historic  and  scientific  literature? 
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Submitted  yanuary  4,  1870. 

This  Society  was  founded  twenty-one  years  ago.  Sixteen 
years  since,  with  no  money  in  its  treaaury,  no  endowments,  no 
smiles  of  wealthy  friends,  and  only  fifty  volumes,  all  but  three 
of  which  were  State  laws,  reports  and  journals,  upon  its  shelves^ 
it  was  re-organized  by  seven  earnest  men,  relying  upon  faith, 
hope,  and  labors  of  love,  resolved  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
prosperous  and  useful  institution.  In  the  infancy  of  the  State, 
and  the  poverty  of  the  people,  but  little  could  have  been  ef- 
fected without  the  united  aid  and  sympathies  of  the  people  and 
the  Legislature.  It  has  been  fortunate  ior  the  Society  that  it 
has  had  both.  Sparks,  Bancroft,  Prkscott,  and  other  emi- 
nent scholars  and  historians  have  cited  our  society  as  worthy 
of  the  emulation  of  similar  institutions  in  older  sections  of  the 
Union.  Hon  Eichard  S.  Field,  of  New  Jersey,  has  pointed 
to  our  success  as  the  result  of  the  "  enlightened  liberality  of 
the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin."  "Thanks,  to  the  energy  of  the 
founders  of  this  Society,"  exclaimed  ex-Gov.  Salomon  in  his 
address  before  the  Society  and  the  Legislature  four  years  since, 
"  thai  we  have  such  a  depository.  May  the  people  of  the 
whole  State  recognize  its  value,  and  assist  and  support  it  in  its 
useful,  disinterested  and  noble  efforts." 

Four  years  ago  we  met  in  annual  convocation  for  the  last 
time  in  our  dark,  cramped  and  dingy  rooms,  in  the  basement 
of  a  church,  which  we  had  occupied,  with  various  enlargements 
for  eleven  years,  and  then  said  in  our  report :  "  Designing,  in 
a  few  days  to  remove^  with  our  twenty-one  thousand  volumes 
and  documents,  to  the  new  suite  of  rooms  so  fittingly  prepared 
for  our  reception  by  the  State,  may  we  not  hope  that  our  im- 
proved facilities  and  accommodations  will  stimulate  every  true 
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friend  of  the  Society  to  redoubled  efforts  and  exertions  for  its 
increased  prosperity." 

The  result  has  thus  far  more  than  realized  these  hopeful  ex- 
pectations ;  for  in  these  four  years,  since  January,  1866,  our 
library  has  doubled  its  number  of  volumes;  while  the  depart- 
ment of  bound  newspaper  files  has  been  increased  about  one 
.  third,  and  the  Gallery  of  Art  over  one  quarter.  There  have, 
however,  been  some  special  and  unusual  additions  in  these 
years,  that  may  not  very  soon  recur.  During  the  year  1866 
we  received  large  and  valuable  donations*  from  S.  D.  Oarpen- 
TER,  Delaplaine  &  BuRDiCK^  and  Prof.  C.  H.  Allen,  and 
purchased  an  exceedingly  desirable  collection  of  about  sixteen 
hundred  pamphlets  and  documents  on  the  rebellion.  In  1867, 
we  received  from  Mrs.  C.  L,  A  Tank,  a  valuable  collection  of 
5,186  volumes  and  pamphlets,  and  thirteen  maps  and  atlasea 
In  1868,  we  obtained  2,892  British  Patent  Office  reports,  fur- 
nishing a  complete  illustrated  history  of  British  invention  for 
two  and  a  half  centuries.  The  extraordinary  addition  of 
1869  consists  in  a  valuable  collection  of  5,500  English  pam- 
phlets and  documents,  and  nine  volumes  of  old  newspapers. 

Treasury  Eeceipis  and  Disbursements. 

The  Treasurer's  report  shows  the  receipts  of  the  year  into 
the  General  Fund,  including  the  balance  on  hand  at  its  com- 
mencement, to  have  been  $1,215.66,  and  the  disbursemeuts 
$1,127.62,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  in  the  General 
Fund  of  $88.04  The  Binding  Fund,  which  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  was  $172.73,  has  been  increased  by  a  gener- 
ous donation  of  hundred  dollars  from  Hon.  Cyrus  Woodman, 
twenty  dollars  each  from  Wm.  B.  Champion  and  T.  Laidlkr, 
five  dollars  from  Gen.  James  Sutherland,  $50.81  from  an- 
nual fees  and  accrued  interest — showing  the  present  total 
amount  of  this  fund,  $368.54. 

Library  Additions. 

The  additions  to  the  Library  during  the  year  have  been  928 
bound  volumes,  of  which  539  were  by  donation,  and  384  by 
purchase,  and  6,240  documents  and  pamphlets.     Of  these  ad- 
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ditions,  103  Yolames  are  folios,  and  77  quartos — making  a  total 
of  1,605  folios  new  in  the  Library,  and  1,834  quartos,  and 
8,439  of  folics  and  quartos  together. 

Progressive  Library  Increase. 

The  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Library  48  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


Date. 

Voloflieaaddad. 

Docmnentt  and 
Pamphlets. 

Both  together. 

Total  in  Li- 
brary. 

1854    Jan.  1     . 

50 

50 

50 

1855,  Jan.  2.... 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,050 

1856,  Jan.  1.... 

1,065 

2,000 

8,065 

5,115 

1857,  Jan.  6.... 

1,005 

300 

1,805 

6,420 

1858,  Jan.  1.... 

1,024  ' 

059 

1,988 

8,403 

1850,  Jan.  4. . . . 

1,107 

500 

1,607 

10,010 

1860,  Jan.  3.... 

1,800 

723 

2,528 

12,535 

1861,  Jan.  2.... 

887 

1,134 

1,971 

14,504 

1862,  Jan.  2. . . . 

610 

711 

1,821 

15,825 

1863,  Jan.  2. . . . 

544 

2,873 

2,917 

18,742 

1864,  Jan.  2.... 

248 

856 

604 

19,846 

1865,  Jan.  3.... 

520 

226 

746 

20,092 

1866,  Jan.  2.... 

868 

806 

1,174 

21,266 

1867,  Jan.  8.... 

928 

2,811 

8,734 

25,000 

1868,  Jan.  4. . . . 

5,462 

1,043 

6,505 

31,505 

1869,  Jan.  1.... 

2,888 

682 

8,520 

85,025 

1870,  Jan.  4. . . . 

923 

6,240 

7,168 

42,188 

20,324 

21,864 

42,188 

Pamphlet  AddUums. 

The  large  collection  of  mostly  English  pamphlets  and  doc- 
uments purchased,  deserves  a  passing  notice.  They  may  be 
classified  as  follows :  Mnglish  political  history,  fiom  1600  to 
1860,  990 ;  history  and  biography,  140 ;  sermons  and  religious 
disquisitions  from  the  year  1600  to  1800,  1038— rich  in  old 
theological  literature  and  polemics  of  that  early  period,  when 
so  much  attention  was  paid  to  such  matters,  and  which  left 
such  a  marked  impress  upon  the  English  mind,  and  the  Puri- 
tan fathers ;  sermons  and  religious  disquisitions  from  1800  to 
1866,  1,830;  almanacs  from  1673  to  1859,  66;  on  scientific 
subjects,  820;  poetry,  207;  the  drama,  71;  education,  220; 
medical  literature,  212 ;  fiction,  11 ;  English  and  Continental 
guide-books,  159 ;  book  catalogues,  90 ;  miscellaneous,  180 ; 
3  His.— [Vol.  6.] 
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in  the  Latin  language,  98 ;  French,  72 ;  Spanish  and  Italian, 
37 ;  Holland,  27 ;  German,  26 ;  Greek,  6. 

The  donated  pamphlets  embrace  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
and  many  of  them  are  of  the  highest  value  in  making  up  a 
general  collection  for  reference  purposes. 

Library  Additions  and  Donors, 

Among  the  principal  additions  of  the  year  by  purchase  may 
be  mentioned  a  set  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  from  1802-68, 128 
volumes;  Scots  Magazine^  1789-1825,  97  volumes;  London 
Magazine^  1782-1788,  52  volumes;  15  volumes  of  other  bound 
magazines;  84  volumes  of  old  newspaper  files;  BrougharnJs 
works,  10  volumes ;  Beaison's  Naval r History  of  Oreat  Britain, 
6  volumes ;  DtarCs  History  of  Oivilimtion,  7  volumes,  and  many 
works  on  American  and  English  local  history.  The  additions 
to  the  genealogical  department  have  been  21  volumes,  local 
iistory  18  voliimes,  publications  of  historical  and  learned  so- 
•cieties  17  volumes,  bibliography  8  volumes. 

The  most  valuable  book  donation  of  the  year  is  a  set  of 
-tw«nty-one  volumes  of  American  State  Papers,  folio,  and  a 
finely  privately  printed  quarto  volume.  Bibliography  of  He 
Bry's  Voyages,  from  William  Menzies  ;  Hon.  S.  D.  Hast- 
rNGS  has  presented  19  vols,  and  145  pamphlets ;  Gen.  T.  S. 
Allen 81  volumes  and 52  pamphlets;  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  15 
quarto  vols,  of  public  documents  of  Sweden,  1869-65 ;  Bnt  Pal 
Office  Seports,  from  the  British  Government,  28  vola  ;  Hon.  D. 
WoRTHiNGTON,  29  vok ;  L  0.  Draper,  18  volumes  and  21 
pamphlets ;  Hon.  A.  J.  Craig,  15  vols,  and  15  pamphlets ; 
Gen.  J.  M.  'Rusk,  10  vols,  of  books,  20  vols,  of  unbound 
Banker's  Magazine,  and  24  pamphlets ;  W.  A.  Briard,  28  vols, 
and  6  pamphlets ;  G.  A-  Valentine,  12  vols. ;  Adjutant- 
General  of  Ohio,  12  vola  ;  Hon.  B.  F.  Hopkins,  7  vols,  and 
45  pamphlets ;  State  of  Wisconsin,  12  vols,  and  19  pamphlets ; 
Gov.  L.  Eairchild,  2  vola  and  46  pamphlets;  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
S.  Perry,  7  vola  and  16  pamphlets ;  Wm.  Helms,  9  vola  ; 
Prof.  J.  W.  HoYT,  12  vola  and  18  pamphlets;  CoL  Thomas 
Reynolds,  Hon.  H.  D.  Barron,  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
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each  8  vols. ;  0.  S.  Willey,  7  vols,  and  9  pamphlets ;  Hon.  A. 
S.  Sanborn,  7  vols,  and  4  pamphlets;  Hon.  T.  0.  Howe,  6 
vola  and  4  pamphlets ;  A.  H  Main,  6  vols. ;  Royal  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  J.  Ward  D^an  and  Hon.  E.  B.  Dean, 
each  5  vola ;  W.  A.  Croffut,  3  vola  and  22  pamphlets ; 
Prest  P.  A  Chadbourne,  8  vola  and  20  pamphlets ;  Prof. 
W.  F.  Allen,  4  vols,  and  14  pamphlets;  New  England  His- 
toric-Genealogical Society,  4  vola  of  Register  and  5  pamphlets ; 
H  L.  Gray,  J.  L  Peyton  and  C.  B.  Newell,  each  4  vola  ; 
Robert  Clarke,  8  vols,  and  11  pamphlets ;  State  of  Con- 
necticut, Adjutant  General  of  Connecticut,  W.  J.  Park,  each 
3  vola  ;  CoL  S.  V.  Shipman,  2  vola  and  7  pamphlets ;  Georgia 
Historical  Society,  2  vola  and  2  pamphlets ;  C.  K.  Williams, 
2  vola  and  8  pamphlets ;  J.  E.  A.  Smith,  C.  Geissb,  Essex 
Institute,  R  T.  McLain,  Prof.  J.  B.  Parkinson,  N.  S.  Lewis 
and  R  F.  George,  each  2  vola ;  M.  T.  Bailey,  1  voL  and  30 
pamphlets;  Bangs,  Mbrwin  &  Co.,  1  vol.  and  18  pamphlets; 
Miss  Rachel  L.  Bodley,  1  vol.  and  1  pamphlet ;  Rev.  T.  H. 
Robinson,  1  voL  and  4  pamphlets ;  and  the  following,  each  1 
vol. :  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Chicago 
Historical  Society,  Maine  Historical  Society,  American  Colo- 
nization I^Society,  Harvard  College,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  B. 
J.  LoBSiNG,  Rev.  Dr.  Jos.  Allen,  Prof.  J.  B.  Fbuling,  Prof. 
Bbnj.  Pierce,  Rev.  S.  R.  RiOGS,  Hon.  T.  Farrar,  Hon.  L. 
H.  Morgan,  Hon.  James  Ross,  Rev.  E.  P.  Shajter,  Dr.  C. 
Graham,  Dr.  H.  R  Stiles,  Rev.  S.  J.  Spalding,  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Paine,  M.  D.  Miller,  B.  W.  Suckow,  Leavttt  &  Co., 
Charles  Cowell,  S.  C.  Olark,  C,  M.  Thurston,  R  R  Le- 

LAND,  J.  B.  PrBNDERGRAST,  J.  WlKGATE  ThORNTON,  0.  N. 

WoRDEN,  L.  B.  Hills,  W.  H.  Mitchell,  W.  S.  Ring,  G.  B. 
Chase,  M.  B.  Scott,  Alfred  Mudge,  F.  A-  Holden,  W.  F. 
Prosser,  G.  Lincoln,  J.  H  Fitts,  Jona.  Tennet,  G.  Gil- 
man,  Thos.  Allen,  S.  C.  Cox,  K  D.  Harris,  and  T.  H. 
WiNNE ;  Rev.  D.  G.  Haskins,  2  vols,  and  8  pamphlets. 

Hon .  W.  B.  Smith  has  presented  50  pamphlets,  Joel  Mun- 
SELL  40,  Ohio  Historical  Society  16,  J.  Wiley  &  Son  15, 
Hon.  Arad  Joy  9,  Rev.  Dr.  G.  M.  Steele  9,  Hon.  M.  K  Car- 
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PBNTER  and  S.  Hayden  each  5,  and  twenty-three  others  from 
1  to  8  each. 

Newspaper  JDepariment 

We  have  added,  altogether,  119  volumes  to  1,428  reported 
last  year,  making  the  present  number  of  bound  volumes  in  the 
library  1,547,  of  which  three  were  printed  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  152  in  the  eighteenth,  and  the  remainder  in  the  pres- 
ent century.  It  is  au  invaluable  collection.  We  may  give  the 
titles  of  some  of  the  more  important  of  the  additions : 

Mercarius  Aulicus,  1  vol 1643-45 

Rhelms  Gazette,  1  vol 1691-02 

Spectator  and  Apollo,  1  vol 1709 

British  Mercury,  1  vol 1712-15 

TheWorid,lvol 1758-55 

The  Monitor,  2  vols 1759-68 

Middlesex  Journal,  1  vol 1770-72 

WoodfaU's  Register,  1  vol 1790 

London  Herald,  5  vols T. 1808-8 

London  Packet,  6  vols 1806-14 

Cobbett's  Register,  3  vols 1817-21 

The  Parthenon,  1  vol 183^ 

The  remainder  are  American  files,  and  chiefly  those  of  our 
own  State. 

Map  and  Atlas  DepartmenL 

We  have  added  but  two  maps  to  our  collection  during  the 
past  year — Chapman's  Sectional  Map  of  Minnesota,  from  Silas 
Chapman,  and  Pocket  Map  of  Milwaukee,  from  Dr.  S.  Comp- 
TON  Smith.  The  present  number  of  maps  and  atlases  is  about 
481. 

British  Patent  Bepcrts. 

The  British  Patent  Office  Reports  ordered  bound  by  the  Leg- 
islature have  been  satisfactorily  done,  and  placed  upon  our 
shelvea  They  furnish  an  almost  inexhaustible  source  for  in- 
vestigation and  study  by  thoughtful,  inventive  men,  and  we 
may  well  ttonclude  they  will  prove  of  great  value  to  that  class 
of  our  citizens,  and  indirectly  to  all  our  people. 

Picture  QaVary. 

The  Art  Gallery  has  received  some  important  additions ;  of 
our  pioneers,  one  of  Maj.  C.  F.  Lbgatb,  from  Maj.  Ijm^ate  ; 
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Hon.  RA.NDALL  WiLCJox,  now  forty  years  a  reBident  of  Wis- 
consin, from  Mr.  WiLOOX;  Capt.  Joseph  Kbyes,  from 
Hon.  K  W.  Keybs ;  of  BxGov.  L.  J.  Farwbll,  from  Mr. 
Fabwell;  of  Hon.  J.  0.  Fairchild  from  his  children; 
Gen.  Oassius  Paibohild,  from  his  widow ;  and  a  full-size 
portrait  of  Hon.  Perry  H  Smith,  on  a  canvas  four  feet  three 
inches,  by  five  feet  nine  inches,  painted  by  Frank  M.  Peb- 
bles, and  presented  by  Mr.  Smith.  There  are  now  seventy- 
three  oil  painti  ngs  in  the  Gallery.  A  very  fine  engraving,  thirty- 
two  and  half  by  twenty-one  and  a  half  inches  in  size,  of  the 
Death  Bed  of  President  Lincoln^  from  a  painting  by  A.  H. 
Kitchib,  with  correct  likenesses  of  the  persons  present,  from 
the  artist ;  a  photograph  of  the  historian  and  antiquary,  GoL 
Peter  Force,  from  K  H.  McKee,  and  another  of  the  same  from 
Gen.  M.  F.  Force  ,  photographs  of  Gen.  John  McNiel,  a  hero 
of  the  war  of  1812,  and  his  wife,  and  of  Hon.  C.  E.  Potter, 
from  Mrs.  Potter  ;  a  framed  lithograph  of  the  officere  of  the 
Wisconsin  Editorial  Association,  from  Hon.  James  Eoss;  and 
a  photograph  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  College  at  Decorah, 
Iowa,  from  Rev.  N.  C.  Preus. 

Additions  to  the  ChbineL 

Antiquities. — A  stone  axe  found  in  the  town  of  Madison, 
from  D.  B.  Van  Bergen  ;  a  stone  in  the  shape  of  a  child's  foot, 
from  Joseph  Brown,  Lodi ;  a  copper  knife,  found  in  Barton, 
Washington  county,  from  Wm.  Murray  ;  seven  small  glass 
beads,  from  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  identical  with  those 
in  the  Society's  collection,  found  in  an  Indian  mound,  from 
Dr.  L.  G.  Olmstkad. 

Autographs,  Currency,  ETa — A  Chinese  passport  to  the 
American  ship  Far  Wesi^  Wm.  A.  Briard,  commcnder.  Can- 
ton, May,  1852,  from  Capt  Briard;  a  deed  dated  in  1752,  and 
eight  private  lettei-s,  picked  up  in  Virginia  in  the  late  war, 
from  J.  N.  P.  Bird  ;  a  poll  list  of  the  town  of  Madison  in 
1839,  printed  election  ticket  and  handbill,  1839,  number  of 
the  Wisconsin  Enquirer^  Jan.  1,  1841,  a  number  of  the  Fred- 
ericksburg, Yei.f  Banner,  1862,  and  a  specimen  of  whittling, 
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from  J.  N.  P.  Bird  ;  a  $50  confederate  bill,  from  J.  A.  Byrne  ; 
$5  of  Mineral  Point  bank,  from  Edw.  R  George  ;  $2  corpo- 
ration bill  of  Salt  Lake  City,  from  E.  C.  Abby  ;  a  $5  bill  of 
Government  Stock  Bank,  of  Ann  Arbor,  recovered  from  an 
iron  safe,  sunk  with  the  steamer  Atlantic  on  Lake  Erie,  in  170 
feet  water ;  a  large  book  of  impressions  of  bills  of  Wisconsin 
banks,  also  a  similar  volume  of  bank  bills  of  other  States,  en- 
graved by  Danforth,  Bald  &  Co. ;  engi-avings  in  neat  gilt 
frame,  by  Rawdon,  Wright  &  Co.,  of  steel  dies  and  orna- 
ments used  in  printing  bank  bills,  from  Gen.  J.  M.  KusE. 

War  Relics. — An  ivory  sword  captured  from  the  British 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  New  York,  from  Isaac  Eaton  ; 
the  sword  and  belt  of  the  Colonel  commanding  the  12th  Mis- 
sissippi regiment  of  confederate  volunteers,  captured  Aug.  21, 
1864,  before  Petersburg,  Va.,  by  J.  0.  Johnson,  commanding 
company  H,  6th  Wisconsin  regiment,  from  Major  J,  P.  Hau- 
ser;  Arkansas  war  bonds  and  various  office  blanks,  from 
Chas.  J.  Holt. 

Natural  History  Spkgimens.— Section  of  a  lin^b  of  a  pine 
tree  of  singular  formation,  from  J.  N.  P.  Bird  ;  fossil  from  Wau- 
watosa.  Wis.,  from  Rev.  Mr.  Rheinhardt;  a  specimen  of  na- 
tive slate  from  Lake  Superior;  a  small  cup  made  of  gypsum 
from  Niagara  Falls,  from  Alfred  Harris;  a  large  conch 
shell  found  by  Theo.  Euel  in  Taycheedah,  a  mile  east  of  Lake 
Winnebago,  in  December,  1868,  in  a  limestone  ledge,  150  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  ten  feet  below  the  surface, 
from  John  Peacock,  Sheriflf  of  Fond  du  Lac  county ;  two 
stereoscopic  pictures  of  a  meteorite,  found  near  Wauwatosa, 
Wis.,  from  Dr.  L  A.  Lapham;  three  fine  specimens  of  gold- 
bearing  quartz  from  Bob-Tail  mine,  Colorado,  from  L.  Hen- 
DRICKSON ;  a  variety  of  gold  and  silver  quartz  from  George- 
town, Colorado,  from  J.  H.  Clark  ;  a  large  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  gold  and  silver-bearing  quartz  from  Colorado,  from 
Hon.  W.  H  DoK 

Wisconsin's  Star-Spangled  Banners, 
During  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  young  Moravian  ladies 
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of  Betiblehem,  Pa.,  presented  to  the  gallant  Count  Pulaski 
and  his  legion  a  beantifal  doable  crimson  silk  banner. 

"  The  wanior  took  that  banaer  proud, 
It  was  his  martial  doak  and  ahroad." 

When  the  noble  Pole  fell  at  Savannah,  the  banner  was  saved 
by  his  First  Lieutenant,  after  receiving  fourteen  wpunds,  and 
is  now  carefullyiipreseryed  in  a  glass  ca^ie  in  the  Maryland  His- 
torical Society.  But  little  of  its  former  beauty  remains,  for 
its  brilliant  crimson  has  faded  to  a  dull  brownish  red.  Our 
Wisconsin  war-flags,  borne  on  every  battle-field  of  the  recent 
war  for  the  Unioc,  have  each  an  eloquent  and  patriotic  history. 
Those  noble  banners,  deposited  with  the  Society,  are  exposed 
to  dust  and  decay.  Will  not  our  Legislature  provide  a  suitable 
glass  case  for  their  preservation,  that  future  generations  may 
receive  inspirations  of  patriotism  when  viewing  these  relics  of 
a  hundred  fields  of  valor,  strife  and  carnage  ? 

Increase  of  Shelving  Capacity, 

The  large  additions  from  the  British  Patent  Beports,  and 
the  great  increase  in  the  pamphlet  department,  now  numbering 
over  21,000  wih  a  steady  augmentation  of  other  sections  of 
the  Library,  rendered  additional  shelving  imperatively  neces- 
sary. Through  the  courtesy  and  ever-watchful  attention  of  the 
Ctovemor,  a  gallery  has  been  provided  in  our  east  room,  with 
shelving  extending  to  the  celling,  fumishiug  additional  accom- 
modationa  for  some  4,000  volumes.  It  requires  no  prophetic 
vision  to  anticipate  that  within  a  year  or  two  at  most,  more  gal- 
lery room  will  be  required. 

Cataloguing  the  Library. 

The  Librarian  has  devoted  much  time  and  labor  during  the 
year  in  continuing  the  work  of  cataloguing  the  Library.  A 
printed  catalogue  of  the  whole  collection  would  prove  of  great 
utility  and  convenience  to  State  officers,  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature, and  historical  investigators ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  Legislature  will  direct  its  publication,  perhaps  in  con- 
nection with  the  works  in  the  State  Library. 
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The  JShciefy's  Beports  and  OoUeciions. 

Considerable  new  material  has  accuniQlated,  and  is  accumu* 
lating,  for  the  next  volame  of  Collection&  Instead  of  issuing 
a  third  of  a  volume  yearly  as  is  now  donn,  it  would  best  sub- 
serve the  wants  and  convenience  of  the  Society,  were  the  Leg- 
islature to  so  change  the  present  law  authorizing  their  publica- 
tioD,  as  to  permit  a  full  volume,  of  not  exceeding  500  pages,  to 
be  issued  every  alternate  year.  We  are  still  steadily  gathering 
much  of  our  early  and  pioneer  history,  while  many  a  valuable 
narrative  of  our  recent  war  history  will  plead  for  a  permanent 
record,  and  a  grateful  recognition. 

The  Mission  (^  the  Society, 

As  experience  with  individuals  is  the  wist*st  of  teachers,  so 
with  States  and  communities,  the  records  of  the  past  must  be 
the  lessons  for  the  present,  and  the  encouragement  or  warnings 
for  the  future.  We  should,  therefore,  treasure  for  ourselves, 
and  for  the  enlightenment  and  instruction  of  those  who  suc- 
ceed us,  these  guiding  charts,  these  pleasing  recollections,  be- 
fore they  pass  beyond  our  reach.  The  achievements  of  those 
noble  pioneers  who,  even  within  the  remembrance  of  many  now 
living,  have  hewn  down  with  dauntless  heart  and  sturdy  arm,  the 
trackless  forests ;  and  from  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Fox  and  the 
Wisconsin,  and  from  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  Bock  Eiver  valley,  to  the  northern  and  western  portions  of 
our  State,  have  fitted  the  land,  once  the  abode  of  savages  and 
wild  beasts,  for  the  thriviog,  happy  and  industrious  people 
who  now  occupy  it  should  not  be  forgotten.  Such  adventur- 
ous men  have  rendered  the  country  good  service.  Our  grati- 
tude for  their  eflPbrts,  our  pride  in  their  conquest  over  mind 
and  matter,  our  interest  and  policy,  should  prompt  and  decide 
us  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  honor  and  cherish  the  memories 
and  services  of  those  who  have  done  so  much  towards  advanc- 
ing our  State  to  its  present  prospero«is  condition. 

Nor  are  we  ^lone  indebted  for  our  wondrous  growth  and 
prosperity  to  the  bold  pioneers  before  whom  the  forests  have 
receded.    Much  credit  should  be  justly  accorded  to  the  adven- 
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torouB  oomp&nies  who  planned  and  executed  the  noble  im- 
proTements  which  have  opened  to  os  such  boundless  fields 
for  enterprise,  and  hare  been  the  means  of  adding  hundreds  of 
millions  to  the  real  wealth  of  the  State,  and  to  the  comforts  and 
happiness  of  our  people  a  hundredfold.  These  suocessiye  en* 
terprises  and  improvements  should  be  traced  in  all  their  stages, 
that  honor  may  be  given  where  honor  is  due — to  such  men  as 
Mitchell,  Kilbourn,  Oatlin,  Cbookeb,  A.  Hyatt  Smith, 
Clinton  and  Perry  H.  Smith  ;  that  other  pioneers  in  the 
new  States  and  Territories  may  be  instructed  and  encouraged 
in  planning  and  prosecuting  similar  objects  of  great  public  ben<> 
efit  as  our  own. 

A  knowledge  of  the  gorms  and  up-spnngings  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  lie  at  the  ba^  of  our  social  system,  and  of  the 
origin  of  institutions  which  from  feeble  infancy  have  rapidly 
acquired  the  strength  and  vigor  of  maturity,  and  must  go  on 
ever  strengthening  and  widening  in  their  influence  upon  the 
destinies  of  our  country,  possesses  something  beyond  an  idle, 
speculative  interest,  and,  we  doubt  not,  this  will  be  appreciated 
still  more  vividly  as  the  actual  occurrences  recede  from  us  in 
the  lapse  of  tima  Yet  steps  which  are  necessary  to  preserve 
such  knowledge,  are  too  apt  to  be  n^lected  till  the  moment  of 
our  need,  when  all  trace,  it  may  be,  is  destroyed. 

The  data  of  our  history  exist  mainly  in  the  remembrances 
of  those  who  must  soon  pass  away,  in  the  files  of  newspapers, 
in  the  reports  of  our  public  institutions,  in  the  transient  pam- 
phlet productions  of  the  times,  in  the  correspondence  and  pa- 
pers of  our  prominent  citizens,  and  incidental  references  in 
books,  magazines  and  public  documenta  These  are  widely 
scattered,  inaccessible  to  the  mass  of  writers  and  investigators,  ^ 
and  in  a  very  perishable  form  ;  and  important  historical  facts, 
narratives  and  documenla  are  lost  every  year  for  want  of  proper 
foresight  and  care  for  their  preservation.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that,  at  the  death  of  every  pioneer,  and  every  man  of  pub- 
lic spirit  and  enterprise,  at  every  fire  that  consumes  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  prominent  citizen,  at  the  removal  of  every  intelligent 
family,  many  pages  of  history  are  lost    Such  &cts  should  im- 
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press  upon  as  the  necessity  of  adopting  snob  measares  and 
extending  such  encouragement  to  the  few  who  are  able  and 
willing  in  their  local  neighborhoods,  to  take  upon  themselves 
this  important  work,  as  may  tend  to  avert  all  fear  of  our  be- 
coming a  State  without  materials  for  a  written  history.  Books, 
public  documents,  pamphlets,  magazines  and  newspaper  files, 
biographical  notices  and  portraits,  when  attainable,  of  those 
who  have  well  earned  a  place  in  the  memory  of  their  country- 
meu ;  statistics  of  public  and  individual  enterprises  and  im- 
provements, of  the  growth  and  usefulness  of  our  religious,  lit- 
erary and  humanitarian  iostitutions,  and  of  our  social  progress 
and  comforts ;  of  our  manu&cturing,  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources ;  the  elements  of  our  wealth  and  the  foundation  of 
still  further  greatness ;  incidents  connected  with  our  early  his- 
tory, showing  the  origin  and  progress  of  communities ;  narra- 
tives of  tbe  struggles  of  our  hundred  thousand  gallant  men 
who  went  forth  for  the  salvation  of  the  Union,  with  their  lives 
in  their  hands  and  their  hands  raised  to  heaven,  invoking  the 
smiles  and  blessings  of  Him  who  ruleth  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
These  should  form  the  features  and  the  basis  in  all  valuable 
historical  collections,  and  are  to  be  obtained  only  with  great 
and  persistent  pains,  and  by  those  who  are  especially  interest- 
ed and  devoted  to  the  subject 

Increased  State  Aid  Needed. 

Our  State  Historical  Society  has  for  twenty-one  years  been 
engaged  in  this  work.  With  its  limited  means,  it  has  done  as 
well  as  could  have  been  expected.  It  is  safe  to  say,  that  no 
similar  Society,  without  endowments,  has  done  as  well  The 
enhanced  value  of  rare  works  on  early  western  and  American 
history,  and  the  increased  cost  of  more  recent  publications  of 
merit,  and  needful  for  reference,  have  necessarily  lessened  the 
number  of  works  purchased  for  the  Library ;  and  the  addition- 
al cost  of  binding  materials  and  enhancement  of  labor,  have 
necessarily  curtailed  our  ability  to  secure  even  a  moiety  of  the 
most  necessary  binding  the  wants  of  the  Society  demand. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  works  of  reference  are  annually 
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inquired  for,  which  we  have  not  upon  our  shelves,  and  are 
unable  to  purchase.  During  the  war  period,  we  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  getting  along  as  well  as  we  could  upon  our  circum- 
scribed means ;  and  since  the  return  of  peace,  such  have  been 
the  heavy  demands  upon  the  State  in  completing  its  noble 
humanitarian  institutions,  that  we  have  felt  reluctant  till  now 
to  appeal  to  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  Legislature  for 
a  reasonable  increase  of  the  annual  appropriations  to  the  Socie- ' 
ty.  The  Library  and  Oollections  of  the  Society  have  become, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  State  Library,  rendering  their 
unceasing  services  to  the  State  officers,  members  and  commit- 
tees of  the  Legislature,  presidents  and  professors  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  to  all  seeking  tMB  and  information 
for  works  illustrative  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Wis- 
consin and  the  Union. 

The  Necessity  Jor  JSndovmie7iis,. 

Heretofore  the  efforts  of  the  Society  have  been  almost  ex- 
clusively directed  to  the  gathering  of  historical  documents  and 
narratives,  and  their  publication ;  together  with  collecting  a 
Library,  a  Gallery  of  Art,  and  a  Cabinet  of  Belies  and  Gurios- 
itiea  An  occasional  appeal  has  been  made  for  endownent 
funds,  without,  however,  producing  any  marked  results.  The 
friends  of  the  Society  must  awake  to  the  fact^  that  the  inter- 
ests and  wants  of  our  institution  have  so  grown  with  its  growth 
that  we  can  no  longer  quietly  repose  on  our  small  and  inade- 
quate State  appropriations.  While  the  State  is  acting,  and  we 
trust  will  continue  to  act,  a  generous  part  towards  the  Society, 
yet  we  can  never  hope  for  all  the  aid  in  that  quarter  that  we 
really  need,  and  it  becomes  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  friends 
of  the  Society  manfully  to  grapple  with  this  imperative  need, 
and  set  out  securing  both  a  Binding  and  General  Fund — trust 
fiinds,  to  be  well  invested,  and  the  income  only  used  for  the 
specific  purposes  for  which  they  shall  be  set  apart 

Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  strength  and  pecuniary 
resources  of  some  of  the  principal  Historical  and  Antiquarian 
Societies  of  the  country,  and  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  their 
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adyanoement^  and  that  we  are  aotnaily  lagging  behind  in  the 
race  for  rank,  prosperity,  and  usefulness. 

The  New  York  Hiatorioal  Society,  which  had  ^,000  vol- 
umes in  its  Library  dfteen  years  ago,  and  has  very  largely 
increased  since,  with  Picture  Gallery  of  517  oil  paintings,  has 
considerable  of  an  endowment,  and  had  an  income  of  $13,600 
in  the  year  1868,  which  has  probably  increased  since  that  • 
date. 

The  Long  Island  Historioal  Society,  incorporated  so  recently 
as  April,  1868,  has  a  Library  of  17,280  volumes,  20,000  pam- 
phlets, 19  oil  paintings,  600  bound  newspaper  files,  and  an 
endowment  of  over  $60,000,  which,  with  its  annual  member- 
ship dues,  produce  an  annual  income  of  nearly  $10,000. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  has  a  Library  of  18,- 
000  volumes,  30,000  pamphlets,  737  bound  newspaper  files, 
81  oil  paintings,  and  an  endowment  amounting  to  something 
like.  $60,000,  with  an  apparent  annual  income  of  some  $6,000. 
That  generous  benefactor  of  his  race,  George  Peabodt,  gave 
that  society  $20,000 ;  and  Samuel  Appleton  and  Thomas 
Dowse  each  gave  $10,000. 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, has  50,000  volumes  in  its  Library,  besides  a  very 
large  collection  of  pamphlets,  2,484  bound  newspaper  files,  28 
oil  paintings,  and  endowmet  funds  amounting  to  nearly  $70,- 
000,  with  an  annual  income  of  some  $5,500.  Hon.  Stepjhen 
Salisbury,  next  to  its  founder,  Isaiah  Thomas,  has  been  its 
most  generous  benefactor. 

The  Maryland  Historical  Society  has  a  Library  of  18,000 
volumes,  a  fine  collection  of  historical  manuscripts,  and.  old 
nespaper  files,  an  endowment  of  nearly  $24,000,  which  with  its 
membership  dues,  yields  an  annual  income  of  ove    $6,000. 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  has  a  Library  of  15,000 
volumes,  about  75,000  pamphlets,  450  bound  files  of  news- 
papers, 78  oil  paintings,  an  endowment  of  nearly  $80,000,  and 
an  annual  income  of  about  $3,500.  Elliott  Cresson  and 
Hoa  Henry  D.  Gilpin  were  its  principal  benefactors. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society,  which  had  in  December, 
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1862,  11,724  voumes,  42,118  pamphlets,  and  qaite  a  large  col- 
lection of  newspaper  files  has  some  endowment 

The  Iowa  State  Historical  Society  has  evinced  so  much  en- 
ergy in  gathering  a  Library,  and  in  collecting  and  publishing 
its  early  historical  annals,  that  the  legislatare  of  that  State,  in 
1868,  increased  the  appropriation  to  that  Society,  from  $600 
to  $3,500  a  year. 

The  Maine  and  New  Jersey  Historical  Societies,  and  the 
New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  have  severally 
commenced  the  founding  of  endowment  funda 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  the  most  successful  Historical  So- 
cieties of  the  country  are  liberally  endowed — have  their  trust 
funds,  and  their  specific  annual  incomes,  upon  which  they  can 
rely  for  means  to  augment  their  Libraries  and  collections. 
♦Without  such  endowments  these  societies  could  have  accom- 
plished but  little.  Without  similar  endowment  funds  our  So- 
ciety will  be  stinted  and  crippled  in  all  its  efforts  and  aspirations. 
Our  aim  should  be  to  secure  a  Binding  Fund  of  not  less  than 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  a  General  Fund  of  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  doUara  These  obtained,  we  can  add  very  much  to 
our  historical  literature,  and  secure  more  generally  than  we 
now  do  of  the  teeming  volumes  on  science  and  current  litera- 
ture, and  render  more  accessible  the  nearly  twenty-two  thou- 
sand pamphlets  and  unbound  documents  on  our  shelves,  and 
many  a  valuable  volume  of  magazines  and  other  miscellane- 
ous workn.  We  should  then  better  subserve  all  the  growing 
and  incessant  demands  upon  us  for  works  of  reference  upon 
almost  every  conceivable  subject  How  can  such  wants  be 
supplied  with  ihe  paltry  sum  of  what  is  left  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  after  paying  for  binding  the  more  important  news- 
paper files  and  serials,  freight  charges,  and  incidental  expenses 
generally? 

We  repeat,  that  endowment  funds  we  must  have.  We  must 
earnestly  and  persistently  seek  donations,  bequests  and  pledges 
— pledges  payable  one-fifth  annually  till  paid.  If  each  firiend 
of  the  Society  will  regard  this  appeal  as  addressed  personally 
to  himself,  and  will  do  the  best  he  can,  we  may  confidently 
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hope  to  sacceed.  The  Society  may  not  find  a  Peabody,  a 
Dowse,  an  Appleton,  a  Salisbury,  a  Cresson,  or  a  Gilpin, 
to  bestow  liberal  donations  upon  it;  yet  we  may  fondly  hope 
to  find  equally  as  generous  friends  in  proportion  to  their  abil- 
ity, whose  aggregate  gifts  may  serve  to  make  the  endowment 
funds  upon  which  our  future  success  so  much  depends. 
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Submitted  y^muary  3,  iSyi, 

Id  one  of  the  last  public  addresses  of  Daniel  Webster — 
that  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  February  23d, 
1852 — that  profoand  scholar  and  statesman  declared,  that  the 
object  of  historical  societies  is  highly  important  "  Historical 
Societies,"  said  he,  "are  auxiliary  to  histori3al  compositiona 
They  collect  the  materials  from  which  the  great  narrative  of 
events  is,  in  due  time,  to  be  framed.  The  transactions  of  pub- 
lic bodies,  local  histories,  memoirs  of  all  kinds,  statistics,  laws, 
ordinances,  public  debates  f\nd  discussions,  works  of  periodical 
literature,  and  the  public  journals,  whether  of  political  events, 
of  commerce,  literature,  or  the  arts,  all  find  their  places  in  the 
collection  of  historical  societiea  But  these  collections  are  not 
history ;  they  are  only  elements  of  history." 

Passing  over  the  first  five  years  of  the  existence  of 
this  Society,  in  its  embryo  state,  we  may  truthfully 
assert  that  during  the  past  seventeen  years,  since  its  re- 
organization in  January,  1854,  it  has  been  the  earnest, 
persistent  aim  of  its  managers  to  gather  those  very  ma- 
terials, and  to  fulfill  those  high  and  important  offices,  so  well 
described  by  the  pre-eminent  statesmen  of  New  England  as 
peculiarly  the  province  of  an  historical  society.  No  personal 
hobbies,  no  special  departments,  have  been  fostered  to  the 
neglect  and  exclusion  of  others ;  but  all,  whether  pertaining  to 
history,  science,  statistics,  or  solid  literature,  have  equally  re- 
ceived our  unremitting  attention.  No  sectarian  feelings,  no 
political  prejudices,  have  turned  us  aside  from  the  high  pur- 
pose we  have  had  in  view — to  provide  for  all  classes  of  honest 
and  earnest  investigators,  &cts  and  information  upon  almost  all 
conceivable  subjects  of  interest,  profit  and  culture.    We  may 
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be  pardoned  for  commending  this  unselfish  example  to  our 
successors. 

Our  appeal  to  the  last  Legislature  for  an  increased  annual 
appropriation,  met  with  a  prompt  and  liberal  response.  Our 
means  are  still  quite  limited,  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
most  successful  kindred  institutions  of  our  country,  or  when 
compared  with  the  pressing  demands  for  standard  works  of 
reference  in  almost  every  department  of  literature;  yet  we 
have  been  enabled,  by  this  timely  increase  of  our  means,  to 
purchase  many  more  books  for  the  Library  than  in  any  former 
year — and  not  a  few  of  them  of  great  rarity  and  value,  of  lim- 
ited editions,  and  diflScult  of  procurement,  thus  strengthening 
and  augmenting  the  several  departments  embraced  in  our  col- 
lections. Our  last  Library  report  was  swelled  by  the  purchase 
ot  a  large  and  interesting  collection  of  several  thousand  pam- 
phlets. While  the  aggregate  of  both  books  and  documents  is 
not  as  large  the  past  at)  in  the  preceding  year,  yet  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  increase  in  books  alone  is  gratifyingly  large 
— nearly  two  thousand  reported  this  year  against  nine  hundred 
last  These  new  additions  of  a  rare  and  valuable  character, 
serving  to  fill  up  many  gaps,  have  been  more  numerous  than 
in  any  preceding  year  of  the  Society's  history. 

Treasury  Beceipts  and  Dishursemenia. 

'f  he  Treasurer's  report  exhibits  the  receipts  of  the  year  into 
the  General  Fund,  including  the  small  balance  on  hand,  to 
have  been  $3,588.04,  and  the  disbursements  therefrom, 
$3,841.40,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $246.64.  The 
Binding  Fund,  which  was  reported  last  year  at  $368.62,  has 
been  increased  by  a  twenty  dollar  life  membership  fee  from 
CoL  Thomas  Bstnolds,  and  fix>m  annual  dues  and  accrued 
interest,  so  that  it  now  amounts  to  $468.07.  A  special  fund 
for  80  deserving  an  object,  ought  to  meet  with  more  favor  and 
encouragement  at  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  the  Society  than 
has  hitherto  been  accorded  to  it 

Library  Additions. 
The  additions  of  the  year  have  been  1,970,  of  which  1,270 
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were  acquired  by  donation,  and  700  by  purchase ;  and  1,372 
documents  and  pamphlets.  Of  the  book  additions,  66  volumes 
are  folios,  and  241  quartos — making  a  total  of  1,661  folios  now 
in  the  Library,  and  2,075  quartos,  and  8,786  folios  and  quartos 
together. 

Progressive  Library  Increase. 

The  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Library  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


Date. 

YolameB  added. 

Docamenta  and 
Pamphlets. 

Both  together. 

To'al 
In  Library. 

1854,  Jan.  1 

1855,  Jan.  2 

50 

50 

50 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,050 

1856,Jan.l 

1,065 

2,000 

8,065 

5,115 

1857,  Jan.  6 

i,oa5 

300 

1,305 

6,420 

1858,  Jan. 1 

1,024 

959 

1,988 

8,403 

1859,  Jan.  4 

1,107 

500 

.  1,607 

10,010 

1860,  Jan.  3 

1,800 

723 

2,528 

12,535 

1861,  Jan.  3 

837 

1,134 

1,971 

14,504 

1862,  Jan.  2 

610 

-711 

1,321 

15,825 

1863.  Jan.  3 

544 

2,373 

2,917 

18.742 

1864,  Jan.  2 

248 

356 

604 

19,346 

1865,  Jan.  3 

520 

226 

746 

20,092 

1866,  Jan.  2 

368 

806 

1,174 

21,266 

1867,  Jan.  8 

923 

2,811 

3,734 

25,000 

1868,  Jan.  4 

5,462 

1,043 

6,505 

31,505 

1869,  Jan.l 

2,838 

682 

3,520 

35,025 

1870,  Jan.  4 

923 

6,240 

7,163 

42,188 

1871,Jan.3 

1,970 

1,372 

3,342 

45,530 

22,294 

23,836 

45,580 

Library  Additions  and  Donors, 

Prominent  among  the  Library  additions  of  the  year  may  be 
enumerated  the  following : 

British  Quarterly  Review  from  its  commencement  in  1809  to 
1867  inclusive,  122  vols. ;  Universal  Magazine,  1749-92,  88 
vols. ;  Hansard^ s  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  from  1066 
to  1803,  86  vols. ;  Camden  Society  Publications,  being  reprints 
of  exceedingly  rare  and  curious  books,  and  publications  of  iu- 
edited  MSS.,  with  copious  notes,  46  quarto  volumes ;  Oalendiar 
of  State  Papers  of  Oreat  Britain,  and  Early  Chronicles  and  Me- 
morials of  English  History,  162  vol&,  of  which  60  are  quartos :; 
British  Pateni  Office  Reports  and  Specificaticms,  284  vols. ;  Phil- 
4  His.— [Vol.  6.] 
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adelphta  BuHetin,  1861-65,  and  Philaddphia  Inquirer,  two  daily 
papers  coveriog  the  entire  period  of  the  war,  15  vols,  folio  ; 
Querard's  Bibliography,  10  vols. ;  Pamphleteer,  1818-26,  25 
vola  ;  Bourns  of  British  Forces  in  America^  1766-88,  10  vo!a  ; 
Meyrick's  Heraldic  Visitations  of  Wales,  1586-1618,  2  vols, 
folio ;  New  Collections  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  7  vols  ;  Lewis^ 
England  and  Wafe^,  7  vols ,  quarto  ;  FuUer's  Worthies  of  Eng- 
land, 8  vola ;  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  10  vola  ;  Strickland^s 
Queens  of  England,  12  vola ;  Clarendon's  History  of  the  BebeUion 
7  vola  ;  Lossing's  History  of  the  BebelUon,  3  vols. ;  Hamilton 
Club  Series,  4  vola  ;  Prince  Society  Publications,  6  vola  ;  Seventy- 
six  Society  Publications,  completing  the  series,  2  vola ;  and 
Calendars  of  New  York  Colonial  and  Bevolutionaiy  MSS,  4  vola 

Among  the  rare  and  desirable  works  on  American  history, 
may  be  mentioned : 

Smith's  History  of  New  Jersey,  Haywood! s  Tennessee,  McCdIXs 
Georgia,  Smith's  Canada,  Hamor's  Virginia,  Bradford's  Massachu- 
setts, Mather's  Magnolia,  Historical  Collections  of  the  American 
{hlonial  Church,  Moultrie  and  Drayton's  works  on  the  Eevolu- 
tionary  War  in  South  Carolina,  Jogues' Novum  Belgium,  1648-4, 
Stevens'  Historical  and  Geographical  Notes,  1453-1530,  Drake's 
Five  Years  French  and  Indian  Wars,  1744-49,  Colden's  History 
of  the  Five  Nations,  Correspondence  of  Henry  Laurens^  Deane's 
Edition  of  Smith's  Relation  of  Virginia,  Wither' s  Chronicles  of 
Border  Warfare,  Memoirs  of  Qtn,  Heath,  and  six  works  on  the 
history  and  proceedings  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

WCRKS     ON     SCIBNOE     AND     KiNDBED    SUBJBOTB. — Wtl- 

son's  American  Ornithology,  original  edition  nine  vola,  folio, 
1808-14;  Samuels'  Ornithology  and  Oology  of  New  England; 
the  Roseita  Stone,  quarto;  Morton's  Crania,  quarto;  Kenrick's 
Archceology;  FoArooke's  Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities  and  Archae- 
ology, 2  vola,  quarto ;  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  8  vol&,  quarto ;  Smithsonian  Publioations,  8  vols. ;  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  2  vola  ;  Chicago  Acad- 
emy of  Science^  1  vol ;  U.  S  Naval  Observatory,  4  vola  ;  Shea's 
Xdbrary  qf  Americm  Linguistics,  voeabularies  of  our  Indian 
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languages,  a  complete  set,  13  vols.,  quarto;  BrintarCa  Orammar 
of^  Choctaw  Language ;  American  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence, 4  vok. :  Scientific  American,  1  vol. ;  Walter's  Flora  Oaro- 
hniana  ;  Americaa^  PRihsophical  Society,  5  vols. ;  American  Geo- 
graphical Society^  4  vol& 

Works  of  Historical  and  other  Learned  SocucTiEa — 
Besides  those  of  the  Gamden,  Seventy-Six,  Prince,  Smithson- 
ian, American  Philosophical,  British  JRoyal  and  American  Geo- 
graphical Societies,  and  the  Hamilton  Club,  already  mentioned ; 
we  may  enumerate  from  the  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries, 
4  vola,  Roxburghe  Clu/j  publications,  7  vols.;  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  5  vols.;  Proceedings  of  the 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  6  vols.;  Proceedings  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  4  vols.;  New  Hampshire  Historical  Socie- 
ty, 2  vola;  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  2  vola;  and  Vermord 
X  Historical  Society,  1  vol. 

To  THE  Department  of  Genealogy,  there  have  been  added 
61  volumes,  making  that  interesting  collection  now  aggregate 
S04  vola  ;  23  vola,  on  Bibliography,  swelling  the  total  of  that 
department  to  180  vola;  75  vols,  on  Local  American  History; 
51  on  the  Revolutionary  War;  15  on  the  North  American  In- 
dians, besides  the  works  already  enumerated  devoted  to  their 
languages ;  10  on  the  Eebellion ;  88  vola  of  American  Ma- 
gazines, and  11  copies  of  the  Bible  and  New  Testament  in 
foreign  languages. 

Cyclopedia  and  Beferbncb  Department. — There  have 
been  added :  Encyclopedia  Perthensis,  28  vola  ;  Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia,  18  vola  quarto ;  the  American  Encyclopedia,  IS 
vola ;  and  a  new  volume  of  Applelon^s  Annual 

The  sources  from  which  the  book  donations  have  been  de- 
rived are: 

The  British  Government,  Patent  Office  234  v<da.  Bolts 
Office,  160  vola,  of  which  00  wwe  quartos,  together  8W  voR; 
Interior  Department,  Washington,  through  the  efforts  of  Hon. 
David  Atwood,  complete  sets  of  Senate  and  House  Docu- 
ments, from  the  commencement  of  the  86th  Oongrees  to  the 
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present  time,  326  vols.,  of  which  22  were  quartos,  and  to  be 
regularly  continued  hereafter ;  Boston  Public  Library,  130 
vols. ;  State  of  Wisconsin,  60  vols.,  beside  a  large  number  for 
exchanges ;  Hon.  O.  T.  Howe,  29  vols. ;  Hon.  D.  Atwood, 
24  vols. ;  Dr.  E.  Jarvis,  12  vols.  ;  D.  Fisher,  a  valuable  set 
of  Querard's  Dictionaire  Bibliographique,  1828-43,  10  vols.  ; 
Eev.  S.  Reynolds,  editions  of  the  Bible  in  foreign  languages, 
10  vok  ;  Hon.  M.  H.  Carpenter,  10  vols. ;  A.  BLiWLEY,  10 
vola ;  Jos.  Sarin  &  Sons,  9  vol  a  ;  Hon.  Ll.  Breese  and  State 
of  Maine,  each  7  vols. ;  R  Blanchard  and  J.  S.  Homans, 
each  6  vols. ;  Rorert  Clarke,  5  vols.,  of  which  3  are  of  his 
valuable  Ohio  Valley  series  of  pioneer  history ;  Gen.  "W.  H. 
H.  Davis,  4;  Prof.  W.  R  Allen,  W.  R  Garrison,  C.  N. 
HOLDEN,  and  Regents  of  New  York  University,  3  each — 
one  of  the  volumes  from  Mr.  Holden  being  a  superb  work  of 
Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Leading  Men  of  Chicago,  illus- 
trated with  111  photographs  ;  E.  T.  CoRWiN,  W.  A.  Croffut, 
Prof.  J.  E.  Davis,  L.  C.  Draper,  D.  S.  Durrie,  L.  Fair- 
CHLD,  W.  .C.  Fowler,  Dr.  S.  A.  Greene,  E.  D.  Harris, 
Prof.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  J.  G.  Shea,  E.  Sanford,  J.  Wingate 
Thornton,  Chicago  Historical  Society,  and  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 2  each ;  J.  P.  Prendergast,  a  copy  each  of  the  two 
editions  of  his  able  work  on  the  Cromwellian  Settlement  in 
in  Ireland;  and  one  volume  each  from  W.  S.  Appleton, 
Atwood  &  Culver,  H.  S.  Baird,  N.  M.  Baker.  J.  F. 
BowNB,  Dr.  Brinton,  late  Hon.  A.  J.  Craig,  Hon.  John 
Catlin,  C.  p.  Chapman,  Hon.  E.  Cornell,  N.  E.  Ed- 
wards, D.  W.  Fowler,  Dr.  E.  J.  Forster,  T.  W.  Field, 
W.  H  Gray,  Capi  W.  F.  Goodwin,  E.  H.  Goss,  Dr.  A. 
Ghirardini,  J.  F.  HuNNiwELL,  A.  A.  Humphrey,  Rev.  L 
Jennings,  A.  Lawrence,  Rev.  J.  Lawrence,  LA.  Lap- 
ham,  L.  Llwyfo,  Loring  &  Atkinson,  Marder  &  Luse, 
C.  C.  Martin,  N.  H.  Morgan,  Wm.  Paltfield,  Capt.  G.  H. 
Preble,  J.  E.  Price,  S.  B.  Robinson,  M.  A,  Stickney 
Rev.  G.  M.  Steele,  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Schuyler,  John  Tagg,  Mrs, 
W.  H.  Tucker,  A.  P.  Wainird,  R  Winkoop,  Hon.  0.  H. 
Walker,  Rev.  Lyman  Whtting,  T.  H.  Winnb,  Albany 
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Institute,  Chicago  Franklin  Society,  Coast  Survey  Bureau, 
Connecticut  Historical  Society,  New  York  Homcepathic  So- 
ciety n,  and  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Society. 

Pamphlet  Editions  and  Donors. 

The  additions  of  the  year  to  this  department  hare  been 
larger  than  usual,  except  on  a  few  extraordinary  occasions, 
and  they  have  been  of  a  very  desirable  character.  Lord  Mao- 
AULEY,  the  great  historian  of  England,  said  that  while  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  books  on  many  subjects,  there  is  no  sub- 
ject however  trivial,  on  which  you  would  not  find  a  tract  or 
pamphlet  Our  pamphlet  department  furnishes  many  an  evi- 
dence of  the  justness  of  this  remark  ;  and  since  our  collection 
is  grouped  together  by  subjects,  and  we  have  commenced  the 
important  work  of  having  them  substantially  bound,  they  will 
prove  not  only  more  accessible,  but  far  more  useful. 

Daring  the  year  there  have  been  512  pamphlets  purchased, 
of  a  select  and  historical  character,  mostly  relating  to  town  cen- 
tennial addresses,  Indian  affairs,  eta,  while  the  donors  of  the 
year  have  been :  > 

Hon.  T.  0.  Howe,  203 ;  Kev.  H  O.  Sheldon,  130 ;  Hon. 
David  Atwood,  93 ;  Dr.  S.  A.  Greene,  53 ;  New  York  State 
Library,  42  ;  L.  C.  Draper,  34 ;  Hon.  Ll.  Breesb,  26 ;  Joel 
MuNSELL,  23  ;  Hon.  M.  H  Carpenter,  22 ;  Dr.  E.  Jarvis, 
21;  Gov.  L.  Fairchild  and  Hon.  P.  Sawyer.  20  each; 
Fred  A.  Whitney,  19;  J.  H  Tesch,  16;  W.  P.  Lunt,  14; 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  12;  D.  S.  DuRRiE,  9;  D. 
B.  Hicks,  8 ;  Rev.  J.  C.  0.  Clark,  5 ;  Chicago  Histor.cal  So- 
ciety, J.  B.  Eugene,  Robert  Clarke,  A.  R  Fulton,  R 
Blanchard  and  Gen.  F.  J.  Porter,  4  each ;  Prof.  W.  F. 
Allen,  W.  A.  Croffut,  Hon.  H.  D.  Barkon  and  Licking 
County  (Ohio)  Historical  Society,  8  each ;  E.  P.  Dorr,  Iowa 
Historical  Society,  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society,  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
S.  Perry,  Major  A  H.  Latour,  Miss  A.  M.  Hemen- 
WAY,  Hon.  C.  L  Walker,  N.  E.  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical   Society,  C.  K  Holden,  Samuel  Park  and  Mil- 
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waukee  and  Prairie  da  Chien  Railway,  2  each ;  and  one  each 
from  J.  P.  HuNNEWBLL,  E  R  Leland,  Rev.  C.  EL  RiCH- 
ABDs,  Rev.  Mr.  Grout,  Miss  K  C.  Jay,  Geo.  Clarke,  Geor- 
gia Historical  Society,  Albany  Y.  M.  Association,  New  York 
State  Library,  D.  Y.  Kilqorb,  J.  L.  Williams,  Peabody  In- 
stitute of  Baltimore,  Ex-Go  v.  Wm.  Walker,  J.  M.  Drake, 
Hon.  A.  Rawson,  Rev.  Dr.  T.  W.  Chambers,  Rev.  Dr.  Pohl- 
MAN,  Boston  Public  Library,  L  E.  Mills,  Hon.  C.  Allen 
and  Rov.  E.  M.  Stone. 

British  Chveniment  Publications. 

Having  heretofore  spoken  of  the  great  value  of  the  British 
Patent  OflSce  Reporta  in  stimulating  the  inventive  genius  of 
our  people,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject  in 
connection  with  the  234  added  volumes  to  the  department — 
making  altogether  in  that  collection,  with  index  volumes  of 
subjects  and  references,  all  bound,  and  upon  our  shelves, 
2,626  Volumes. 

The  162  volumes  oi  Bolls'  Office  Pvhlicaiions^  received  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  JoHN 
Lathrop  Motley,  together  with  the  sixty-five  volumes  re- 
ceived from  the  same  office  several  years  since — making  to- 
gether 227  volumes,  and  one  added  volume  by  purchase — de- 
serve more  than  a  mere  passing  notice.  Whatever  relates  to 
English  history,  her  colonies,  her  primitive  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  the  genealogy  of  her  families,  has  an  intimate  rela- 
tion with  American  history,  genealogy  and  habits  of  thought 
In  all  our  American  history  there  is  so  intimate  a  blending 
of  our  own  with  the  annals  of  the  fatherland,  that  our  growth 
and  progress  cannot  be  properly  delineated  without  constant 
reference  to  these  blending  relationa  To  trace  these  to  their 
original  sources,  we  must  necessarily  resort  to  these  Record 
Publications  of  Great  Britain,  published  and  disseminated  by 
her  munificent  liberality.  These  records  extend  as  far  back  as 
the  fifth  century,  and  relate  to  English  history,  public  records, 
ancient  laws  and  jurisprudence  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland 
and  Wales,  domestic  habits  and  customs  of  the  people,  early 
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obromcles  and  ecclesiastical  records,  colonial  ^airs,  and  upon 
almost  every  subject  of  public  policy  penaining  to  all  the  great 
historic  periods  of  Great  Britain.  We  cannot  sufficiently  ex- 
press our  high  appreciation  of  these  invaluable  records,  and  of 
our  gratitude  to  the  British  Government  for  them. 

Newspaper  Department 

To  the  1,547  volumes  of  bound  newspaper  files  we  reported 
last  year,  we  have  added  54  volumes  -but  one  of  the  number 
puUished  in  the  last  century — making  the  present  total  num- 
ber 1,601  volumes,  of  which  three  were  printed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  153  in  the  eighteenth,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
present  century. 

This  department  is  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  country,  and 
unquestionably  ihe  largest  anywhere  to  be  found  west  of  the 
Alleghaniea  Its  value  and  impori;anoe  are  constantly  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent  Nothing  keeps  up  with,  and  coin- 
cides so  much  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  as  newspapers,  and 
the  next  age,  to  get  the  best  idea  pf  the  present,  need  not  re- 
sort to  histories,  but  to  files  of  old  newspapera  If  they  do 
not  get  the  facts  altogether  ungarblcd,  nevertheless  they  will 
get  the  tone,  the  undercurrent  of  feeling,  which  is  essential  to 
understand  fully  any  history,  and  which  will  teach  far  more 
than  the  mere  detail  of  facts.  They  will  thus  serve  in  the  fu- 
ture the  same  purpose,  as  respects  this  age,  as  the  private 
journals  of  the  last  several  centuries  now  serve  as  respects  that 
-  primitive  period. 

We  are  in  regular  receipt  of  80  newspaper  publications  of 
Wisconsin,  and  9  from  other  States— of  which  7  are  dailies  ; 
we  also  receive  one  quarterly,  ten  monthlies,  and  one  semi- 
monthly. These  together  form  an  invaluable  addition  to  our 
periodical  department 

Map  and  Adas  Department. 
From  EuFUS  Blanohaed  we  have  received  a  map  of  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States  in  1795,  a  map  of  the  United 
States,  1864,  and  14  maps  of  the  Western  States ;  from  Ool.  J. 
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W.  Barlow,  U.  S.  A.,  45  maps  of  battle-fields  of  the  late  war, 
an  interesting  and  valuable  collection ;  from  L.  C.  Draper,  6 
maps  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Vii^nia,  1785-60;  from 
Joa  Sarin  &  Sons,  a  R  R  map  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
a  map  of  Liverpool ;  a  map  of  Maryland,  1732,  and  a  map  of 
Virginia,  1785,  purchased — making  the  addition  of  the  year 
70,  and  the  total  present  number  of  maps  and  atlases,  501. 

Expansion — New  OaUery. 

In  our  last  report,  mention  was  made  of  the  new  gaHery 
Gov.  Fairohild  had  ordered  for  the  east  room  of  the  Library, 
and  that  it  required  no  prophetic  vision  to  anticipate  that  an- 
other within  a  year  or  two  would  become  as  imperative  a  ne- 
cessity. The  steady  increase  of  all  the  departments  required  . 
ftirther  shelving  capacity,  and  the  Governor  promptly  directed 
a  galleiy  and  shelving  in  the  west  room,  to  correspond  with 
the  other.  This  gives  us  room  for  some  4,000  additional  vol- 
umea  It  will  not  probably  be  very  long  before  we  shall  be 
clamoring  for  more  shelves  for  our  accumulating  stores  of  his- 
toric lore  and  literary  wealth. 

Cataloguing  the  Library, 

The  Librarian  and  assistant  have  accomplished  large  and 
gratifying  results  in  the  important  work  of  cataloguing  the 
Library.  Besides  a  large  number  of  books,  some  9,000  pamph- 
lets have  been  catalogued  during  the  year,  and  the  volumes 
in  which  they  have  been  bound,  or  the  covers  in  which  tem- 
porarily placed,  properly  indexed.  The  work  of  cataloguing 
pamphlets  has  been  assigned  to  Miss  Durrie,  and  she  has  not 
only  performed  the  labor  with  pjuns-taking  faithfulness,  but 
has  accomplished  considerablv  more,  upon  an  average  daily, 
than  is  ordinarily  done  by  those  engaged  in  similar  woi'k. 

The  need  of  a  printed  catalogue  is  too  apparent  to  require 
an  array  of  facts  and  arguments.  With  such  a  help,  any  in- 
vestigator, any  legislative  committee,  seeking  facts  on  any 
given  subject,  would  be  able  at  once  to  see  what  the  Library 
possessed  in  that  lina    It  would  prove  an  invaluable  aid — 
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such  an  one  as  no  considerable  public  library  can  ever  dis- 
pense with;  and  we  trust  the  Legislature  will  authorize  its 
preparation  for  early  publication. 

The  Society's  Reports  and  Collections, 

It  will  become  the  duty  of  the  Society  to  ask  the  Legislature 
to  so  change  the  present  law,  authorizing  the  publication  of 
its  Reports  and  Collections,  that  instead  of  issuing,  as  at 
present,  a  part  of  150  pages  a  year,  we  may  publish  a  volume 
every  alternate  year.  Our  historical  accumulatons,  since  issu- 
ing the  fifth  volume  in  1868,  are  already  more  than  sufGlcient 
for  a  new  volume — probably  enough  for  two  volumes ;  and, 
we  may  add,  they  embrace  materials  of  the  highest  historical 
interest  to  our  State  and  people. 

The  Gallery  of  Art 

There  has  been  but  a  single  new  oil  portrait  added  to  the 
gallery  the  past  year — that  of  Capt  Gilbert  Knapp,  the  pio- 
neer settler  of  Bacine,  and  one  of  the  early  law  givers  of  the 
Territory.  It  is  a  good  painting,  executed  by  Thurston 
Black,  of  Detroit,  and  presented  by  Oapt.  Knapp.  There 
are  now  seventy-four  oil  paintings  in  the  gallexy.  But  in  the 
sister  department  of  sculptor  we  have  been  favored  with  an 
interesting  and  valuable  marble  bust  of  Hon  Alexander 
Mitchell,  of  Milwaukee — one  who  has  done  much  for  the 
substantial  growth  and  prosperity  of  Wisconsin,  in  pioneering 
some  of  the  most  important  enterprises  and  improvements,  not 
only  linking  together  all  portions  of  our  own  State,  but  reach- 
ing out  the  arms  of  improvement  to  the  newer  States  and  Ter- 
ritories of  the  boundless  west  Such  men  are  public  benefac- 
tors, and  deserve  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance.  Of  this 
work  of  art,  we  cannot  better  speak  than  by  adopting  the  lan- 
guage of  Maj.  J.  O.  Culver  : 

"  It  came  directly  from  Rome.  It  is  the  finest  Carrara  mar- 
ble, and  fresh  from  the  chisel  of  F.  B.  IVKS,  an  American 
sculptor  well  known  in  art  circles,  and  to  the  admirers  of 
sculpture  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  We  recall  the  names 
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of  none  of  his  works  save  'Ariadne/  an  ideal  bust  of  that 
most  unlucky  daughter  of  a  king ;  a  statue  of  '  Flora,'  and  a 
statue  of  '  Undine/  which  was  exhibited  in  St.  Louis  in  1868, 
is,  we  believe,  one  of  his  worka 

"  The  bust  of  Mr.  Mitchell  is  mounted  on  a  pedestal  of 
clouded  marble,  with  a  revolving  top,  which  the  spectator  can 
turn  at  will,  and  thus  secure  the  proper  light  The  position 
given  the  head  is  dignified,  easy,  and  so  natural  that  the  fea- 
tures are  life-like.  For  fidelity  of  expression,  clearly  repre- 
senting the  subject,  so  far  as  can  be  done  in  marble,  as  well  as 
for  completeness  of  conception  and  finish,  we  think  it  will  re- 
ceive the  praise  of  the  critical  and  appreciative.  We  can  see 
that  full  development  of  brain,  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  the 
expression  of  firmness  that  have  made  Mr.  Mitchell  what  he 
is  to-day.  Not  only  the  outward  semblance,  but  the  index  of 
the  mind  is  here  revealed  to  the  careful  student — ^in  the  finest 
of  Carrara  marble,  pure  in  color  and  delicately  transparent. 
It  is  a  substantial  and  costly  present,  which  is  highly  valued 
by  the  Society."  ^ 

Cabinet  Additions. 

The  following  have  been  received  : 

Antiquities. — A  flint  arrow  head,  from  A  E.  Tekbt,  Prim- 
rose ;  a  piece  of  oak  from  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia, 
from  S.  L.  Chase. 

Autographs,  etc.— MS  sermon  of  Eev.  James  Swain, 
of  Wenham,  Mass.,  Dec.  4,  1755,  from  Hon.  G.  G.  Swain; 
MS.  love  letter  of  Elisha  Paddock,  dated  Boston,  Sept  5, 
1759,  neatly  framed,  from  N.  W.  Fuller  ;  fac-simile  of  a  will 
of  Tnoa  Bradbury,  1693,  from  Capt  W.  F.  Goodwin  :  a 
writ  of  a  North  Carolina  Court,  dated  Nov.  10, 1769,  from  Hon. 
N.  M.  BoYOE ;  and  inspection  return,  of  Capt  B.  R  Pierce's 
company  of  (J.  S.  artillery,  at  Mackinaw,  in  1817,  from  Mra 
H.  S.  Baird  ;  census  return  taken  in  1880,  of  the  heads  of  all 
fiEimiliea  in  Brown  county,  Michigan,  then  embracing  half  of 
the  territory  of  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin,  from  Hon.  H. 
a  Bairxx 
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Indian  Curiosities. — A  red  olay  pipe,  used  by  the  Win- 
nebago  chief  Dandy,  from  Hon.  J.  T.  Kingston. 

Natural  Bistort  SpscucENa — A  section  of  Mexican 
cactus,  from,  Ft  Craig,  New  Mexico,  from  E.  C.  Abby  ;  cal- 
careous tu&,  from  Stillwater,  Minn.,  from  W.  S.  Seatst  ;  fib- 
rous roots  of  an  apple  tree  which  had  penetrated  the  wall  of 
a  cistern  in  Janesville,  from  J.  Sw  Parker. 

Paper  Money,  Coin,  etc.— Eight  Continental  bills,  issued 
in  1776-79,  from  Hon.  Si-ephen  Taylor,  French  Assignat, 
1792,  from  Prof.  R  F.  George  ;  $5  bill,  Lancaster  Bank,  Pa., 
and  $2,  Commercial  Bank,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  from  Hon.  N. 
Brick  ;  $100  Confederate  bond,  Hon.  N.  Beach  ;  $5,  Union 
Bank,  Monticello,  N.  T.,  from  E.  B.  Rice  ;  ein  rieh  thaler,  sil- 
ver, from  Hon.  R  B.  Davis,  a  silver  three  cent  piece,  Victoria, 
and  an  Austrian  three  cent  piece,  from  Charles  Willis,  and 
17  TJ.  S.  and  Canadian  copper  coin. 

Photographs. — Photographs  of  six  surviving  soldiers  of 
the  war  of  1812,  now  residents  of  Wisconsin,  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  by  Hon.  J.  R  Crocker  ;  photograph 
of  Gov.  Fairchild,  and  frame,  and  of  the  Legislature  of  Wis- 
consin, of  1870,  fromE  R  Curtiss. 

War  EELica— Lithograph  of  South  Carolina  Ordinance  of 
Secession,  from  Capt  H.  A  Chase;  signatures  of  Confederate 
Generals,  from  D.  Holt  ;  two  iron  shells  from  battle-field  of 
Shiloh,  from  Hon.  E  W.  Keyes  ;  a  coffee-cup,  of  pottery  ware, 
used  during  the  war  in  a  hotel  at  Little  Rock,  Ark,  from  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Gordon. 

MiscELLANEOua — An  octavo  sized  Bible,  printed  in  1829, 
on  which  Gov.  Dodge  and  the  U.  S.  Territorial  Judges  were 
sworn  into  office,  in  1836,  from  J.  S.  Horner  ;  arms  of  Good- 
win and  Bradbury  families,  from  Capt  W.  F.  Goodwin  ; 
steel  engraving  of  Rev.  Stephen  Peet,  from  his  daughter. 
Miss  Martha  Peet  ;  Hubbard  Family  Ancestral  Register, 
two  sheets  and  two  circulars,  from  E.  Hubbard  ;  an  ingen- 
iously constructed  model  of  a  derrick  and  machinery  for  drill- 
ing oil  wells  in  Pennsylvania,  with  a  variety  of  specimens  of 
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sand  rock  found  at  various  depths  at  Shamburg,  Venango  Co., 
Pa.,  from  E.  C.  Bell. 

A  beautiful  and  clear  wax  impressiou  of  the  broad  seal  of 
gold,  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  taken  from  Ghables 
THE  Bold,  of  Burgunday,  with  other  spoils,  at  the  battle  of 
Granson,  Switzerland,  in  1477,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Li- 
brary at  Lucerne,  beautifully  cut,  and  as  bright  as  if  just 
made ;  a  copy  of  a  printed  parole  which  the  French  officers 
signed,  who  sui rendered  to  the  Prussians  at  Strasbourg,  dur- 
ing the  autumn  past,  obtained  at  Gen.  Werdeb's  headquar- 
ters; a  copy  of  the  first  newspaper  issued  in  Strasbourg,  after 
its  surrender  to  the  Prussians,  dated  Oct  2, 1870 ;  and  the 
charred  fragments  of  a  piece  of  a  page  of  a  book,  picked  up 
from  the  ruins  of  the  great  Library  of  Strasbourg,  all  from 
Hon.  HoBACE  RuBLEE.  In  connection  with  the  wax  impress- 
ion of  the  seal  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Mr.  Rublee  writes : 

"  The  Librarian  of  the  Library  of  Lucerne  took  the  impres- 
sion and  gave  it  to  me,  which  I  transmit  to  the  State  Histori- 
cal Society.  The  battle  of  Granson,  you  will  remember,  ^  here 
the  gold  medal  was  taken  from  Charles  the  Bold,  was  fought 
some  years  before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 
Many  of  the  spoils  there  taken  are  still  preserved.  Here  in 
Berne  we  have  Charles'  best  velvet  cloak,  a  pair  of  his  shoes, 
the  tapestry  of  his  tent — very  curious.  The  Librarian  who 
gave  me  this  impression  told  me  that  his  grandfather  was  Li- 
brarian when  the  French  troops  took  Lucerne,  in  1798,  and 
saved  the  seal  by  throwing  it  behind  the  shelves  of  books. 
Afterwards  he  could  not  remember  the  precise  place  where  he 
had  thrown  it,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  succeeded  in 
finding  it  The  incident  shows  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  people  here,  the  grandson  holding  to-day  the  same  position 
that  his  fether  and  grandfather  held  before  him. 

"  I  thought  ol  you  recently  in  visiting  a  library  at  St  Gall, 
in  Switzerland,  and  of  the  pleasure  it  would  give  you  to  ex- 
amine the  magnificent  collection  of  manuscripts  it  contains. 
It  was  founded  by  the  abbots  of  St  Gall,  and  still  belongs  to 
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the  Catholics.  There  is  still  preserved  a  catalogue  of  books 
made  in  the  eighth  century^  and  some  400  MSS.  mentioned  in 
it  are  yet  in  the  Library.  It  also  includes  many  manuscripts 
of  the  middle  ages,  some  of  them  exquisitely  illuminated. 

"  I  trust  the  Historical  Society  continues  to  prosper,  and 
that  the  people  of  Madison,  and  of  the  State,  will  never  cease 
to  take  a  lively  interest  in  promoting  its  welfare," 

Necesdiyfor  Endowments. 

With  the  expansion  of  population,  and  the  increase  of  edu- 
cational facilities,  we  find  a  steady  increase  in  the  demand  for 
books  for  reference  purposes.  This  fact  should  stimulate  the 
friends  of  the  Society  to  secure  endowment  funds, — at  least  a 
Binding  and  a  General  Fund ; — for  while  the  State  has  most 
liberally  increased  its  annual  appropriation  to  the  Society,  yet 
we  stand  sadly  in  need  of  endowments,  to  furnish  us  with  ad- 
ditional means  of  usefulness.  Our  Binding  Fund  is  very  slowly 
increasing — its  very  smallness  ought  to  appeal  to  the  generos- 
ity of  our  friends  to  render  it  at  once  a  source  of  substantial 
benefit  While  we  hope  our  friends  will  remember  the  Soci- 
ety in  the  way  of  bequests  and  legacies,  we  yet  earnestly  en- 
treat those  who  can,  to  make  benefactions  to  this  fund  without 
delay,  and  have  the  gratification  of  seeing  its  good  fruits  while 
yet  sojourning  on  the  shores  of  Time. 

The  Society^s  Prosperity, 

It  is  but  proper  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Society 
was  never  in  so  prosperous  a  condion — and  never  imparting  so 
many  benefits  as  now.  The  Library  additions  have  been 
large,  varied  and  of  unusual  importance  We  have  during  the 
past  year,  for  the  first,  commenced  a  systematic  course  of  bind- 
ing pamphlets  and  documents,. which,  including  some  histori- 
cal and  scientific  works,  magazines,  newspaper  files  and  British 
Patent  Office  Reports,  have  reached  817  volumes,  A  new 
gallery  and  shelving  have  been  added ;  and  a  fine  case  for  the 
war  flags  of  our  State  has  been  provided,  in  which  to  preserve 
these  interesting  relics  from  dust  and  injury.    Our  collection 
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has  been  CDriched  by  the  addition  of  a  marble  bust  of  one  of 
onr  Society's  Vice  Presidents,  and  one  of  the  State's  most  hon- 
ored and  useful  citizens,  and  the  Legislature  gave  an  order  to 
Wisconsin's  promising  young  sculptor,  E.  P.  Knowles,  to  ex- 
ecute a  bust  of  our  pioneer  Governor  Dodgb.  And  last,  not 
least,  the  Legislature,  having  increased  the  annual  appropria- 
tion to  the  Society,  enables  us  to  supply  many  works  of  rare 
merit,  prosecute  the  cataloguing  of  the  Library  with  augmented 
force,  and  procure  the  much-needed  binding  of  several  hundred 
volumes  of  books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals.  For  these  man- 
ifold evidences  of  prosperity  and  usefulness,  let  us  thank  God 
and  take  courage. 
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Submitted  ysjiuary  2,  1872. 

Your  Secretary,  at  the  meeting  for  the  reorganization  of  this 
Society,  in  January,  1854,  when  it  had,  after  five  years  of  ef- 
forts, or  rather  without  putting  forth  scarcely  any  effort,  secured 
but  fifty  volumes,  suggested  that,  with  proper  union  and  ener- 
gy, he  thought  the  Society  might  hope  to  secure  an  annual  in- 
crease of  500  volumes.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  suggestion 
was  regarded  as  somewhat  wild  and  chimerical;  yet  those 
who  participated  in  that  meeting  seemed  quite  willing  tacitly 
to  say,  "we'll  try.'* 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  we  reported  2,050  volumes  and 
documents,  and  then  secured  rooms  in  a  church  basement  for 
our  better  accommodation,  where  we  remained  eleven  years ; 
whence,  in  January,  1866,  our  21,000  volumes  and  documents 
were  transferred  to  thene  ampler  and  more  fitting  apartments. 
During  the  six  years  of  our  sojourn  here,  the  Library  has 
steadily  augmented  till  it  now  numbers  over  60,000  volumes 
and  documents. 

These  rich  results  of  eighteen  years'  eflforts  are  sufficiently 
gratifying  to  us  all ;  and  all  the  more  so,  when  we  compare 
these  results  with  those  of  some  of  the  older  and  most  success- 
ful kindred  institutions  of  our  country.  The  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  founded  in  1791,  has  about  50,000  volumes 
and  pamphlets  as  the  fruits  of  eighty  years'  labors.  The  New 
York  Historical  Society,  founded  in  1804,  and  now  sixty-eight 
years  in  existence,  had  85,000  volumes  several  years  ago,  and 
has  since  considerably  increased  its  collection&  The  American 
Antiquarian  Society  has  accumulated  during  the  sixty  years 
since  it  was  founded,  in  1812,  over  50,000  volumes,  besides  a 
large  collection  of  pamphlets.    The  Pennsylvania  Historical 
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Society,  founded  in  1825,  has  in  its  forty-seven  years'  labors, 
gathered  15,000  volumen,  and  75,000  pamphlets. 

The  average  increase  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Socie- 
ty, the  pioneer  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  has  been 
625  volumes,  while  ours,  since  its  reorganization,  has  averaged 
2,800;  and,  during  the  past  six  years,  but  little  short  of  5,000 
annually. 

Financial  Condition — Binding  Fund. 

The  Treasurer's  report  shows  the  receipts  of  the  year  into 
the  General  Fund,  including  the  small  balance  on  hand,  to 
have  been  $S,746.64,  and  the  disbursements  $3,648.35,  leaving 
an  unexpended  balance  of  $98.29.  Of  this  expenditure, 
$699.92  were  for  cataloguing  the  Library,  freight  charges,  and 
incidental  expenses ;  while  $2,948.43  were  expended  for  books, 
magazines,  reviews,  newspapers,  and  binding — all  tending  di- 
rectly to  augment  and  improve  the  Library  in  all  its  depart- 
ments. 

Last  year  the  Binding  Fund  was  reported  at  $458.07.  Du- 
ring the  year,  two  Life  Membership  fees,  of  $20  each,  from 
Gen.  James  Sutherland  and  Chandler  P.  Chapman,  a  do- 
nation of  $25  from  S.  Alofsen,  Esq.,  of  New  Jersey,  a  faith- 
ful friend  of  the  Society,  the  sale  of  some  duplicate  books,  the 
annual  dues,  and  accrued  interest,  have  increased  this  fund  to 
$656.38. 

Library  Additions, 

The  book  additions  of  the  year  have  been  1,211,  of  which 
335  were  by  donation,  and  876  by  purchase — the  largest  num- 
ber by  purchase  in  any  one  year  of  the  Society's  existence  ; 
and  3,780  pamphlets  and  documents,  of  which  1,770  were  by 
donation  and  exchange,  and  2,019  by  purchase — making  the 
total  additions  of  books  and  pamphlets,  5,000.  Of  the  book 
additions,  46  were  folios,  and  109  quartos — ^making  a  total  of 
1,717  folios  now  in  the  Library,  and  2,184  quartos,  and  8,901 
folios  and  quartos  together. 
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Progressive  Library  Increase^ 

The  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Library  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


Date. 

Yolames  added. 

DocnmentB  and 
Pamphlets. 

Both  together. 

Total  In  Li- 
brary. 

1854,  Jan.  1.... 

1855,  Jan.  2. . . . 

1856,  Jan.  1.... 

1857,  Jan.  6.... 

1858,  Jan.  1.... 

1859,  Jan.  4. . . . 

1860,  Jan.  3. . . . 

1861,  Jan.  2.... 

1862,  Jan.  2.... 

1863,  Jan.  2. . . . 

1864,  Jan.  2. . . . 

1865,  Jan.  3. . . . 

1866,  Jan.  2. . . . 

1867,  Jan.  3. . . . 

1868,  Jan.  4. . . . 

1869,  Jan.  1.... 

1870,  Jan.  4. . . . 

1871,  Jan.  3. . . . 

1872,  Jan.  2. . . . 

50 

1,000 

1,066 

1,005# 

1,024 

1,107 

1,.800 

837 

610 

544 

248 

520 

368 

923 

5,462 

2,838 

923 

1,970 

1,211 

50 
2,000 
3,065 
1,805 
1,988 
1,607 
2,528 
1,971 
1,321 
2,917 
604 
746 
1,174 
3,734 
6,505 
3,520 
7,163 
3,342 
5,000 

50 

1,000 

2,000 

300 

959 

500 

723 

1,134 

711 

2,373 

356 

226 

806 

2,811 

1,043 

682 

6,240 

1,372 

3,789. 

2,050 
5,11$ 
6,420 
8,403 
10,010 
12,535 
14,604 
16,825 
78,742 
19,846 
20,092 
21,266 
25,000 
31,506 
35,025 
42,188 
45,530 
50,530 

23,505 

27,025 

50,530 



Additions  and  Donors, 

The  book  additions  have  been  largely  of  an  important 
character,  many  of  them  works  not  often  found,  and  others  so 
extensive  and  costly  as  to  prevent  their  purchase  by  indi- 
viduals; and  thus  they  find  their  appropriate  place  in  a  public 
collection,  where  all  can  freely  consult  them.  Another  pecu- 
liarity of  the  additions  of  the  past  year,  is  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  works  relating  to  the  early  history,  science  and 
genealogy  of  Great  Britain — the  land  of  most  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and  with  which  our  own  history  and  genealogy  are  so 
intimately  blended,  and  all  our  investigations  in  this  direction 
must  necessarily  be  traced  to  the  standard  works  issued  by  the 
British  press,  many  of  them  on  a  large  and  almost  exhaustive 
scale,  within  the  last  half  century. 

Among  the  more  important  additions  of  the  year,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  enumerated  :  Almon's  Bemembrancer,  17  vol- 
5  His.— [Vol.  6.] 
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umes,  complete,  London,  1775-84,  giving  the  documents  and 
reports  of  both  sides  of  our  Revolutionary  war,  a  work  of  great 
rarity  and  inestimable  value;  Christian  Examiner^  71  vol- 
umes, 1824-66 ;  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
i:ient  ofArts^  Manufactures  and  Commerce^  46  volumes,  London 
1806-27 ;  Transactions  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science^  Zl  volumes,  complete,  1835-69 ;  Transactions 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science^  18 
volumes,  complete,  1866-70  ;  Transactions  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science^  2  additional  volumes; 
Avchceologia  Oambrensis,  or  Antiquities  of  Wales^  23  volumes ; 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England^  12 
additional  volumes,  quarto;  Transactions  of  the  BoyaT  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  10  volumes,  quarto  ;  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety of  Antiquaries  of  New  Castle-on-Tyne^  10  volumes,  of  which 
4  volumes  are  quaitos;  Transactions  of  the  Essex  Archaeological 
Society^  4  volumes ;  Surrey  Archceohgical  Collections^  8  volumes; 
Camden  Society  Publications^  16  additional  volumes ;  Chambers^ 
Encyclopedia^  10  volumes;  Atlantic  Monthly,  20  volumes;  His- 
tory of  the  Revolutionary  War,  8  volumes;  Dublin,  1777-86, 
rare  ;  Mrs.  Warren's  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  3  vol- 
umes ;  Ramsay's  History  of  tJie  United  States,  8  volumes ;  Ram- 
says  History  of  South  Carolina,  2  volumes  ;  Help's  Spanish  Con- 
quest of  America,  4  volumes ;  Life  of  Samuel  Adams,  3  vol- 
umes; Mommsens  History  of  Rome,  4  volumes;  Dr,  Warren's 
Oiganteus  of  North  America,  1  vol.  quarto;  Natural  History  of 
Washington  Territory,  1  Vol.,  quarto;  Furman's Notes  on  Brook- 
lyn, 1  vol.,  quarto;  Oendron's  Hurons  in  New  France,  Teprint of 
original  of  1600, 1  vol.  quarto;  Sheas  edition  of  Charlevoix's 
History  of  New  France,  vol.  5tb,  quarto  ;  Miller's  Description  of 
New  York  in  1695 ;  Norton's  Redeemed  Captive,  and  Capture  of 
Fort  Massachusetts,  1744-49,  quarto ;  Ferguson's  Rock- Cut  Tem- 
ples of  India,  quarto ;  P-esent  State  of  North  America,  1766, 
quarto ;  French  and  English  Memorials  Concerning  Novia  Scotia 
and  SL  Lucia ;  2  vols.,  quarto,  1755 ;  Fintey's  Journal  from 
Maine  to  Georgia,  1773-4,  quarto ;  Earl  of  tiling's  Narrative 
and  Qenealogy,  quarto ;  Geological  Survey  of  Ulinois,  4th  vol. , 
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quarto ;  Fossils  of  Niagara  Limestone  at  Chicago^  quarto ;  U,  S, 
Naval  Observatory^  quarto ;  Smthsonian  ContributionSj  contain- 
ing Morgan^s  Systems  of  Consangxdnity^  quarto ;  Atlas  of  U.  S, 
Geological  Survey  quarto;  Congressional  Olobe,  7  additional  vol- 
umes, quarto ;  Scientific  AmericaUj  5  vols.,  quarto ;  Baker  and 
Appleton^s  Genealogy,  quarto ;  Congressional  Documents,  29  vols; 
Dictionary  of  Arts  and /Sciences,  1  vol.,  folic,  1778 — latter  from 
Silas  Chapman. 

Among  the  works  on  English  history,  antiquities,  biblio- 
graphy and  genealogy  are  the  following,-  in  folio  size :  Berry^s 
County  Genealogies  of  Kent,  Hants,  Berkshire,  Buckingham- 
shire, Surrey  and  Hertfordshire,  4  vols.;  Polwhele's  History  of 
Devonshire,  3  vola;  Runic  Monuments  of  Scandinavia  and  Eng- 
gland,2vo\s,\  Domesday  Booh  of  Kent;  Natural  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Northampton shere  ;  Fosbroohe's  History  of  Glou- 
cester; Hoares  History  Wiltshire;  Wame's  Celtic  Tumuli  of 
Dorset;  History  and  Antiquities  of  North  Durham. 

And  the  following  works  on  the  same  subject  in  quarto 
size  :  History  and  Antiquities  of  Buckinghamshire,  4  vols.; 
Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  3  vols. ;  Wood- 
ward^ a  History  of  Wales,  2  vols.;  Baine^s  History  of  Lancashire, 
2  vols.;  Wrighfs  History  of  Essex,  2  vols.;  Glover^ s  History  of 
Derby,  2  vols.;  Lower's  Worthies  of  Sussex,  1  vol.;  Poulson's 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Holderness  in  Yorlc,  2  vols.;  BanKs 
Baronies  m  jPec,  2  vols.;  Tourist  in  Wales;  Meynclcs  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Cardigan,  Wales ;  Malkin's  Antiquities  of 
South  Wales;  HalliwelTs  Notes  on  North  Wales ;  Eoccavations  of 
Coemwent;  Smith  Family  in  Great  Britain  ;  Yorkshire  Library  ; 
History  of  County  of  Kent ;  Tour  Through  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  Exeter  ;  History  of  Coventry,"  Domesday 
Book  of  Kent,  Essex  and  Sussex  ;  Berry's  History  of  Guernsey ; 
LyovUs  Magna  Brittania,  Cambridgeshire  ;  Griffith's  Cheltenham  ; 
Home's  History  of  Rebellion  of  17 4t5  ;  PownaTs  Romana  of  Gaul; 
Byrne's  BritSinnia  Depicta:  Surridge's  Roman  Inscriptions  vi 
Northumberland;  HalliweWs  West  Cornwall  and  Celtic  Remains; 
Records  of  the  Royal  Burgs  of  Scotland;  White  Bookof  Ixmdon; 
Memorials  of  Birmingham  ;  History  and  Antiquities  of  Blythe  ; 
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Bemains  of  Pagan  Saxondom ;  Chronicle  of  London^  1080  to 
1483,  written  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  Roman  Bemains  of  Al- 
dborough,  York;  Irving^s  History  of  Dunbartonshire^  mih  Ge- 
nealogical notices ;    Archer   Oenealogy  and  Druce  Genealogy. 

Of  the  same  class  are  the  following  in  octavo:  Uarnbrio- 
Briton^  3  volumes ;  Cambrensis  Eversus,  early  Irish  History, 
5  volumes;  Leland's  History  of  Ireland,  3  volumes;  James' 
Naval  History  of  Great  Britain.  6  volumes;  Hutchinson'ft 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Durham,  3  volumes ;  Sharon  Tur- 
ner's History  of  Great  Britain,  12  volumes ;  Froude's  His- 
tory of  England,  12  volumes ;  Topographer  and  Genealogist, 
3  volumes ;  Allen's  History  of  York,  3  volumes ;  Allen's  his- 
tory Surrey,  2  volumes ;  Di^ydm's  History  of  Steeple  Acton, 
Oxfordshire ;  Lodges  Peerage  of  Ireland,  2  volumes ;  Lodge's 
Bntish  Peerage,  3  volumes ;  Domesday  Book  of  Norfolk ;  his- 
tories generally  of  Buckinghamshire,  Kent,  Oxfordshire,  Nor- 
thumberland and  Durham,  Lancaster,  AUerton,  lianbury, 
Arundel,  Cilgerron,  Cirencester,  Colchester,  Exeter,  Knolle, 
Isle  of  Man,  Malrusburg,  Eochester,  Scarborough,  Tiverton, 
and  others. 

Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Thomas  Graham  ;  Correspondence  of  the 
Dutchess  of  Marlborough,  of  the  Times  of  Queen  Anne ;  Histo- 
ry of  the  Four  Conquests  of  England;  Court  and  Society  from 
Elizabeth  to  Anne ;  James'  Life  and  Times  of  Louis  XIV;  Autobi- 
ography of  Cornelia  Knight ;  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  Life 
and  Times  of  Lord  Chncurry  ;  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham ;  Memoirs  of  Htnry  the  Great ;  Life  of  Sir  Samuel  Bom- 
tUy ;  Life  of  Frederic  the  Second  King  of  Prussia ;  Life  and 
Times  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  ;  Diary  of  the  Times  of  Charles 
the  Second;  England  under  the  Reigns  of  Edward  Sixth  and 
Mary;  Court  of  King  James  the  First;  Henry  of  Monmouth, 
King  of  England;  Life  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Leon  ;  Life  and 
Times  of  Francis  the  First,  King  of  France  ;  Elizabeth  and  Her 
Times,  These  several  additions  on  the  History,  Antiquities 
Bibliography,  Biography  and  Genealogy  of  Great  Britain,  num- 
ber 267  volumes,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  our  Library. 
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To  the  Newspaper  Department  have  been  added  39  volumes, 
of  which  six  were  published  in  the  last  century — the  Observer 
and  JRehearsalf  London,  1704-11,  2  vols.,  folio ;  and  Boston 
Chronicle,  and  Columbian  Sentinel,  1794-96,  4  vols.;  making 
the  total  number  of  bound  newspaper  files  in  our  collection 
1640 ;  of  which  three  were  published  in  the  seventeenth,  159 
in  the  eighteenth,  and  the  others  in  the  present  century. 

To  the  Atlas  and  Map  Department  have  been  added  Faden's 
American  Atlas,  1777,  folio ;  Atlas  of  U.  8.  Geological  Survey, 
quarto ;  eighteen  maps  of  the  seat  of  war  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, from  May  4,  1864,  to  April  9,  1865,  from  Hon.  L  Fair- 
child;  sectional  map  of  Illinois,  1869,  map  of  Illinois,  1857; 
Iowa,  1856 ;  Wisconsin,  1857,  and  Chicago,  1862,  from  D.  H. 
W^elbr;  sectional  map  of  Wisconsin,  township  map  of  Wis- 
consin, and  map  of  Forest  Home  Cemetery,  Milwaukee,  from 
Silas  Chapman  ;  map  of  Jackson,  Michigan,  1S71,  and  view 
of  the  city  of  Oshkosh,  1871,  from  W.  S.  Taylor;  map  of 
Waupaca  county,  from  C.  W.  Packard ;  map  of  western  Ore- 
gon, from  SwiTZKR  &  Upton  ;  and  map  of  Eailroad  property 
of  Prairie  du  Chien,  from  L.  Kellogg — total  83  ;  making  the 
present  number  of  maps  and  atlasses,  534. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  Library  55  volumes  of  Amer- 
ican, and  16  of  English  magazines ;  IS  volumes  of  Bibliogra- 
phy, 42  on  Genealogy  and  kindred  subjects ;  64  on  Science ; 
84  on  Philology ;  12  on  Agriculture ;  126  on  Laws  and  Legis- 
lation, and  100  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 

To  the  Departments  of  American  Literature,  History  and  Sci- 
ence have  been  added  24  volumes  on  ante-Eevolutionary  His- 
tory ;  15  on  the  Kevolutionary  War ;  81  since  the  Revolution ; 
local  Histories,  81 ;  on  American  History,  18 ;  Historical  So- 
cieties, 8 ;  War  of  1812,  7 ;  on  the  Rebellion,  13  ;  Biography, 
85 ;  on  Canada,  6 ;  Genealogy,  16 ;  American  magazines,  55 ; 
American  newspaper  files,  87 ;  Laws  and  Legislation,  126 ; 
Science,  20 ;  Agriculture,  12 ;  Statistics  and  Miscellaneous, 
75— total,  583. 
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Pamphlet  Additions — Their  Utility. 

The  pamphlet  additions  of  the  year  have  been  large  and 
varied — relating  to  history,  genealogy,  fuueral  discourses,  sci- 
ence, education,  humanitarian  ins^tutions,  and  many  other 
topics  of  public  interest  From  a  cursory  view  of  such  a  col- 
lection, one  might  suppose  very  many  of  them  almost  worth- 
less. Let  them,  however,  be  carefnlly  classified  and  put  in 
their  proper  places,  and  some  day  our  students  and  investigat- 
ors will  find  important  uses  for  them.  "  Without  taking  into 
account  the  fact  that  we  may  be  mistaken  in  our  estimate,  and 
that  which  we  pronounce  worthless,  the  future  may  find  to  be 
of  unspeakable  value — without  taking  this  into  account,  the 
very  worthlessness  of  such  productions  may  be  a  fact,  which  it 
will  be,  at  some  time  niost  important  to  know.  In  estimating 
the  effects  of  various  systems,  social,  political  or  intellectual, 
upon  the  mind  or  character,  the  discovery  of  some  obscure 
pamphlet,  written  under  certain  influences  which  may  be  under 
consideration,  will  oftentimes  prove  a  very  important  witness, 
and  throw  unexpected  light  upon  the  question  involved. 
Every  reflecting  reader  of  Buckle,  who  has  made,  perhaps, 
the  most  elaborate  attempt  to  treat  the  History  of  Civilization 
inductively,  must  have  noticed  how  constantly  he  appeals  to 
the  evidence  furnished  by  what  is  usually  considered  the  mere 
rubbish  of  our  great  libraries.  Upon  this  evidence,  thus  col- 
lected from  the  most  obscure  sources,  the  character  of  epochs 
is  in  a  great  measure  determined,  and  the  foundation  of  social 
systems  laid.  If  his  conclusions  are  not  always  logically 
drawn,  or  his  theories  sound,  he  has  still  incidentally  estab- 
lished the  value,  at  least  in  his  department  of  philosophical  his- 
tory, of  every  product  of  thought  in  every  age." 

What  is  true  of  Buckle's  special  department,  is  equally 
true  of  other  departments  of  Science  and  Social  progress.  Some 
musty  book,  some  obscure  pamphlet,  may  contain  some  recorded 
observation,  some  hint,  some  simple  fact,  some  singular  phenom- 
ena, that  the  earnest  seeker  after  truth  will  appropriate,  and 
evolve  from  it  the  secret  of  a  natural  law  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  human  race.    It  was  because  Kepler  and 
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Newton,  Watt  and  Franklin,  Fulton  and  Morse,  wero 
able  to  grasp  and  interpret  such  facts,  that  they  became  the 
great  and  useful  discoverers  they  were  to  their  race. 

Book  Donors.— State  of  Wisconsin,  58  vols.;  K  Y.  State 
Library,  37 ;  Department  of  the  Interior,  29 ;  Boston  Public 
Library,  23 ;  Chicago  Historical  Society,  28 ;  Yale  College,  23 ; 
Joseph  Sarin  and  Sons,  20 ;  Iowa  Historical  Society,  12  ; 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  11 ;  Hon.  Ll.  Breese,  10 ; 
BoBpRT  Clarke,  9;  Hon.  David  ArwooD,  7;  Dr.  S.  A. 
Greene,  5;  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  4;  D.  H. 
Wheeler,  4;  Hon.  M.  H.  Carpenter,  3 ;  F.  A.  Holden,  8 : 
J.  Leaman,  S  ;  Maj.  O.  F.  R  Waite,  S  ;  Chief  of  U.  S.  En- 
gineers, Andover  Theological  Seminary,.Hon.  H  D.  Barron, 
Gen.  J.  W.  DePeyster,  Dr.  F.  P.  Porcher,  Dr.  Ashbel 
Woodward,  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  T.  C.  Clarke,  G.  B.  Stebbins 
and  Ledyard  Bill,  2  volumes  each ;  and  one  volume  each 
from  the  following :  State  of  Massachusetts,  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Smithsonian  Institute,  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  West- 
ern Keserve  Historical  Society,  Cincinnati  Public  Library,  Bos- 
ton Congregational  Association,  Kev.  Bishop  F.  Schweinitz, 
Prof.  A.  W.  Worthen,  Wm.  S.  Appleton,  Silas  Chapman, 
Dr.  Wm.  Prescott,  Prof.  J.  D.  Butler,  Dr.  S.  M.  Smith,  Dr. 
W.  H.  MussEY,  Miss  E.  C.  Joy,  Hon,  James  Shaw,  W.  F. 
Poole,  R  W.  Eaymond,  Beverly  Jefferson,  Eichard 
LiNDSLEY,  B.  A.  Baldwin,  S.  C.  Cox,  W.  S.  Taylor  and  N. 
Griffin. 

Pamphlet  Donors. — Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  600; 
Yale  College,  275:  New  York  State  Library,  184;  Boston 
Congregational  Library  Association,  160;  Hon.  David  At- 
WOOD,  127 ;  Dr.  S.  A.  Greene,  99 ;  Pennsylvania  gistorical 
Society,  87 ;  Lyman  C.  Draper,  32 ;  Chicago  Historical  Soci- 
ety, 28;  Prof  W.  F.  Allen,  26;  Kobert  Clarke,  24;  Bos- 
ton Idiotic  Children  Society,  18;  Hon.  T.  O.  Howe,  15;  Eev. 
S.  Keynolds,  13 ;  W.  P.  Garrison,  12 ;  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary, 10 ;  John  B.  Perry,  9 ;  Joel  Munsell,  7 ;  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  7 ;  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
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and  Dr.  S.  Kneeland,  each  5 ;  Philadelphia  Numismatic  and 
Antiquarian  Society,  State  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee  and  St 
Paul  Eailroad,  Dr.  Ashbel  Woodward,  and  Gov.  H.  Aus- 
tin, of  Minnesota,  4  each ;  Pennsylvania  Bistorical  Society, 
Hon.  L.  Breese,  Hon.  M.  H.  Carpenter,  Hon.  R  C.  Win- 
THROP,  Capt  Geo.  H.  Preble,  and 'Hon.  Jas.  Shaw,  3  each; 
New  York  Historical  Society,  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham,  Eev.  0.  D. 
Bradlee,  Hon.  J.  H.  Eaton,  J.  G.  Thayer,  C.  H  Winfield, 
G.  H  Burrows,  and  D.  H.  Wheeler,  2  each ;  and  one  each 
from  Georgia  Historical  Socieiy,  Vermont  Historical  So- 
ciety, Minnesota  Historical  Society,  Buflfalo  Historical  Society, 
Harvard  College,  Cincinnati  Public  Library,  Hon.  H  D.  Bar- 
ron, ^Gen.  J.  W.  De  Peyster,  Mrs.  R  McN.  Potter,  Dr. 
Daniel  Bead,  W.  C.  Bryant,  J.  M.  Bundy,  J.  A  Carswell, 
J.  M.  Dalzell,  B.  F.  Dowell,  H.  H.  Edes,  B.  J.  Foster,  C. 
H.  Hart,  C.  N.  Holden,  W.  J.  Langson,  and  T.  H.  Wynne. 

Picture  Oallery. 

A  fine  portrait,  in  oil,  of  Hon.  Daniel  Wells,  painted  by 
C.  W.  Heyd,  in  elegant  gilt  frame,  also  a  photograph  of  Mr. 
Wells,  in  rosewood  frame,  from  Hon.  D.  Wells  ;  a  fine  oil 
portrait  of  the  late  Hon.  B.  F.  Hopkins,  deposited  by  Mrs. 
Judge  MoArthur — ^making  the  present  number  of  oil  paint- 
ings in  the  Gallery  76.  Other  portraits  of  our  pioneer  settlers 
and  prominent  public  men,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  early  contrib- 
uted to  the  collection. 

•    Cabinet  Additions. 

Antiquities. — A  small  copper  knife,  about  four  inches 
long,  plowed  up  in  Wyocena,  Wis.,  from  D.  S  Bushnell  ;  an 
ancient  specimen  of  Indian  pottery,  a  pipe  or  calumet  of  peace, 
found  some  thirty-five  years  since  near  the  locality  of  SteePs 
Fort,  on  Fishing  Creek,  South  Carolina — a  small  neighborhood 
defence  occupied  during  the  old  French  and  Indian  war  of 
1754-63 — the  coiled  stem  of  the  calumet,  now  partially  broken, 
was  not  more  tban  ten  inches  long  when  found,  though  the 
whole  length  was  about  ten  feet,  from  the  venerable  Daniel 
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G.  Stinson,  the  well  known  antiquary  of  Chester  county, 
South  Carolina, 

Autographs. — Autograph  letters  of  Gen.  D.  Hugunin' 
Cleveland,  1836,  Thomas  Williams,  1842,  and  Hon.  Hugh 
McCuLLOUGH,  1850,  from  H.  H.  Hurlbut. 

Coin. — A  copper  British  half-penny,  dated  1793,  with  a  bust 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  found  near  Dodgeville,  Wis.,  presented 
by  James  Koberts. 

Natural  History. — What  appears  to  be  a  tooth  and  upper 
part  of  the  juw  of  a  Mastodon,  found  in  Blue  Mound  Creek, 
six  miles  south  of  Blue  Mounds,  Iowa  county,  Wis.,  in  1868, 
from  Hon.  John  Adams;  fossil  shell,  found  at  Cottage 
Grove,  from  J.  E.  Smith  ;  specimen  of  shell  rock,  from  the 
bluflfs  at  McGregor,  Iowa,  polished,  from  C.  A  Pierson;  a 
specimen  of  lead  ore,  from  Otsego,  Columbia  county.  Wis., 
from  A.  Emonson. 

Paper  Money,  etc. — Specimen  of  paper  money,  Warsaw, 
Poland,  1846,  from  L  Schonfield  ;  a  $5  bill  of  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, Erie,  Pa.,  from  W.  S.  Taylor  ;  a  r$l,000  Confederate 
Bond,  and  a  $500  Confederate  bond,  from  Harvey  Terry. 

Photographs,  etc. — Two  fine  photographs  of  the  State 
Capitol,  neatly  framed  and  glazed,  and  a  photograph  of  the 
First  House  in  Madison,  in  1837,  from  the  artist,  N.  P.  Jones  ; 
photograph  of  Hon.  Amasa  Cobb,  framed  and  glazed,  from 
Gen.  Cobb  ;  a  photograph  of  Hon.  Lyman  Walker,  also  a 
photograph  group  of  Wisconsin  editors  in  the  Legislature  of 
1871,  both  neatly  framed  and  glazed,  from  the  artist,  J.  M. 
FowLEH ;  a  lithograph  bird's  eye  view  of  Geneva,  Wis.,  from 
Hon.  C.  M.  Baker. 

Miscellaneous. — A  steel  fox-trap,  attached  to  a  section  o 
tree,  which  had  grown  around  it  and  from  which  it  cannot  be 
separated,  found  five  miles  below  De  Korra,  on  the  Wisconsin 
river,  from  Frank  Glosser  ;  two  thin  sheets  of  paper,  manu- 
factured in  Japan,  and  used  for  napkins,  from  E.  W.  Skinneb  ; 
the  prize  banner  of  Madison  Engine  Ca  No.  1,  presented  by 
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the  members  of  the  late  company ;  badge  Ku  Klux  Klan^ 
with  motto,  "  VeDgeance  is  mine,"  from  J.  Longstaff.  A 
copy  of  Compte  BeTidus  des  Seances^  1839,  2  vols,  quarto,  un- 
bound, from  W.  P.  Garrison.  A  file  of  ^^  Jeffersonian^^ 
newspaper,  1838,  unbound,  from  Hon.  J.  F.  Hand. 

Nine  numbers  of  Cape  Girardeau  Eagle^  published  at  Cape 
Girerdeau  by  First  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  May-July,  1862,  from 
Chas.  B.  Palmer.  Afac  simile  leprint  of  the  Boston  Gazette^ 
of  March  12,  1770,  containing  an  account  of  the  Boston  massa- 
cre, from  Elliott  Sanford.  A  set  of  Lodge's  Portraits^  40  num- 
bers, complete,  unbound,  from  J.  Sabin  &  Sons.  A  copy  of  the 
Morning  Call  newspaper,  Duluth,  January  21, 1871,  the  small- 
est newspaper  in  the  United  States,  from  W.  S.  Skavey. 
Some  and  Abroad^  newspaper  file,  for  1870-71,  complete,  unr 
bound,  from  Eev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Perry. 

The  Society  is  greatly  indebted  to  Isaac  Lyon  for  the  de- 
posit in  its  cabinet  of  his  large  and  interesting  collection  of 
curiosities — the  result  of  several  years*  well-directed  efibrts  in 
his  green  old  age;  and  this  generous  deposit  is  .greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  devotion  of  much  of  hia  time  to  a  proper  exhi- 
bition of  them  to  our  many  visitors — ^a  labor  of  love  to  our 
venerable  friend  and  benefactor. 

Contributions  for  Exchanges, 

From  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  150  copies  of  Laws,  Legisla- 
tive Journals  and  Keports,  and  25  copies  of  Transactions  of 
State  Horticultural  Society ;  DVer's  Address  on  History  of 
Eacine  County,  from  J,  A  Oarswell,  10  copies ;  Wisconsin 
Editorial  Association  Proceedings,  1870,  from  the  Association, 
per  Hon.  James  Boss,  Secretary,  25  copies ;  50  copies  of  pam- 
phlet on  Oregon,  from  B.  F.  Dowell  ;  from  G,  B.  Burrows, 
pamphlets  on  Madison,  15  copies ;  Eeport  of  Madison  Board 
of  Education,  20  copies,  from  Prof  B.  M.  Eeynolds  ;  4  copies 
of  Campaign  of  8th  Wisconsin  Eegiment,  from  C.  P.  Chapman. 

MS,  Historical  Contributions, 

In  addition  to  papers  heretofore  reported  for  future  publica- 
tion, the  following  are  among  ttie  more  important  contribu- 
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lions :  A  paper  oa  the  North  Ame:  ican  Indians,  and  the  cen* 
sus  of  the  heads  of  families  of  Brown  county,  now  embracing 
more  than  half  of  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin,  as  taken  in 
1830,  by  Henry  S.  Baird,  from  Mr.  Baird.  Copies  of  let- 
ters and  documents  relative  to  Prairie  dii  Chien  Treaty  in 
1829,  as  preserved  among  the  papers  of  Gen.  John  McNeil, 
one  of  the  Commissioners,  from  his  daughter,  Mrs.  F.  NcNeil 
Potter.  Eleazer  Williams  and  the  Lost  Prince,  by  Hon. 
John  Y.  Smith.  A  Narrative  of  the  Early  Settlement  of  the 
Le^^d  Eegion  of  Wisconsin,  by  the  late  Dr.  Moses  Meeker, 
from  Nicholas  Smith.  Green  County  Pioneers,  and  Pioneer 
Settlement,  by  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury.  Captain  Jonathan 
Carver  and  the  Carver  Grant,  by  D.  S.  Durrie.  Early  Set- 
tlement and  History  of  Walworth  county,  by  Hon.  C.  M.  Ba- 
ker. A  sketch  of  Albert  Fowler,  an  early  Milwaukee  set- 
tler, by  D.  W.  Fowler  A  Memoir  of  Hon.  Charles  Dur- 
KEE,  by  Hon.  M.  Frank.  Eulogies  of  Hon  B.  F.  Hopkins, 
by  Hon.  David  Atwood  ;  on  Hon.  Q.  B.  Elwell,  by  Hon.  S. 
D.  Hastings  ;  and  on  Hon.  George  Gale,  by  D.  S.  Durrie. 
There  are  several  other  papers,  some  of  which  have  appeared 
in  local  newspapers,  and  which  well  deserve  a  permanent  place 
incur  volumes  of  Collections.  From  all  which  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  select  appropriate  matter  for  our  sixth  volume, 
which  we  design  issuing  duriog  the  present  year. 

Cataloguing   ilie  Library, 

This  labor,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Librarian  and  assis- 
tant, has  progressed  finely  the  past  year.  A  portion  of  Miss 
Durrie's  time  has  been  devoted  to  a  much  needed  re-arrange- 
ment of  public  documents  of  the  various  States,  and  pam- 
phlets generally,  grouping  similar  kinds  together,  and  consoli- 
dating the  corresponding  catalogue  slips.  The  catalogue  slips 
which  were  formerly  pasted  alphabetically  in  about  fifty  folio 
volumes,  have  been  detached  from  those  volumes,  and  placed 
where  they  properly  belong,  consolidating  them  when  it  could 
be  done,  correcting  any  former  errors  in  titles,  and  destroying 
duplicate  cards.     The  bulk  of  the  catalogue  has  thus  been 
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considerablv  reduced,  and  the  whole  placed  in  a  much  more 
convenient  shape  for  reference. 

Thus  is  the  catalogue  being  steadily  prepared  for  printing  in 
the  course  of  1873,  as  authorized  by  the  Legislature;  and  we 
trust  when  it  does  appear,  it  will  present  a  collection  of  works 
in  the  various  departments  of  science  and  literature,  that  will 
prove  highly  gratifying  and  useful  to  all  who  may  have  occa- 
sion to  consult  our  Library  and  collections  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  studies  and  inquiries. 

Our  Publications. 

The  last  Legislature  provided  for  the  publication  of  one  vol- 
ume of  Collections,  to  be  issued  not  oftener  than  once  in  two 
years,  commencing  in  1872 ;  and  also  for  the  publication  of  a 
Catalogue  ot  the  Library  in  1873,  and  for  subsequent  supple- 
ments. This  legislation,  so  promptly  and  liberally  accorded, 
makes  provision  for  all  that  could  be  desired  in  this  direction. 

More  Shelving  Capacity  Needed. 

Among  the  many  valued  services,  so  considerately  and  so 
constantly  rendered  the  Society  by  Governor  Faibchild,  dur- 
ing his  administration,  the  erection  of  galleries,  by  his  order, 
in  our  East  and  West  rooms— the  former  in  1869  and  the  lat- 
ter in  1870 — were  not  the  least  important  It  required  no 
prophetic  eye  to  foresee  that  additional  capacity  would  soon  be 
needed  for  our  increasing  stores  of  literature  The  shelves  of 
both  galleries  are  now  well  crowded,  and  more  shelf  expansion 
is  necessary.  To  meet  this  demand,  and  the  better  to  classify 
the  several  departments,  a  gallery  and  shelving  for  our  Cen- 
tral Hall  are  now  required,  and  we  hope  will  be  provided  dur- 
ing the  current  year ;  as  well,  also,  new  locks  for  the  book 
cases,  another  pressing  need. 

Thpse  who  consult  the  Library„including  the  State  officers, 
members  of  the  Legislature,  legislative  committees,  officers  of 
our  State  humanitarian  institutions,  professors  and  students  of 
our  State  University,  colleges  and  academies,  practitioners  and 
suitors  in  our  courts,  inventors,  and  our  citizens  generally,  now 
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number  many  thoasands  annually ;  and  every  additional  facil- 
ity and  convenience  accorded  to  them,  is  a  real  benefit  con- 
ferred upon  our  whole  people. 

JEiidoiomenis.   « 

We  have  repeatedly  urged  the  necessity  of  endowment 
funds,  the  income  only  to  be  used  for  specific  purposes.  A 
Binding  Fund  seemed  the  most  imperative ;  and  the  first  con- 
tribution to  it,  a  hundred  dollars,  by  Hon.  John  Catlin,  was 
reported  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  1868,  and  a  similar 
contribution  from  Hon.  Cyrus  Woodman,  was  announced  a 
year  thereafter.  These  smull  beginnings  have  been  augmented 
by  life  membership  fees  and  annual  dues,  donations,  interest, 
and  irom  other  sources,  to  $656.88.  This  is  but  a  moiety  of 
what  in  needed  to  render  such  a  fund  of  any  practical  utility. 

The  Binding  Fund  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
future  welfare  and  usefulness  of  the  Society.  It  should  not  be 
drawn  upon  till  it  has  reached  from  $5,000  to  $10,000,  when 
its  annual  interest  would  perpetually  provide  for  the  binding 
of  hundreds  of  volumes  of  books,  newspaper  files,  magazines,  re- 
views and  pamphlets,  thus  relieving  the  General  Fund  from  a 
heavy  tax,  and  enabling  the  Society  to  add  largely  to  the  treas- 
ures upon  its  shelves.  We  entreat  the  friends  of  the  Society  to 
provide  liberally  for  this  fund,  in  money  or  pledges.  We  have 
hundreds  of  valuable  works  every  year,  books,  reviews,  maga- 
zines, newspaper  files,  documents,  and  pamphlets,  that  need 
binding ;  and  such  a  fund  would  contribute  very  materially  to 
the  utility,  convenience  and  appearance  of  our  Library. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  preceding  report,  it  was,  on  mo- 
tion of  L.  C.  Draper,  unanimously 

JResolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  and  they  are 
hereby  tendered  to  Increase  A.  Lapham,  LL.  D.,  for  his  long 
and  constant  services  in  its  behalf,  from  its  organization  meeting, 
Jan.  30, 1849,  to  the  present — serving  so  acceptably  as  its  Presi- 
dent for  the  past  ten  years,  and  respectfully  declining  a  further 
re-election ;  and  we  further  express  the  earnest  hope,  that  he, 
who  has  done  so  much  in  past  years,  to  make  our  antiquarian, 
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natural  and  civil  history  favorably  known  abroad,  may  continue 
to  our  Society  such  services  as  he  may  be  abb  in  the  future  to 
render. 

The  following  resoltition,  submitted  by  Hon.  S.  D.  Hast- 
ings, and  seconded  by  Gen.  G.  P.  Dklaplaine,  was  passed  by 
acclamation : 

JResolvedj  That  we  have  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the 
report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  read  in  our  hearing  this 
evening,  showing,  as  it  does,  the  remarkable  sncOess  that  has  at- 
tended the  labors  of  this  Society  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  organized ;  and  that  we  feel  it  no  more 
than  justice  to  our  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  Lyman  C.  Dra- 
per, to  acknowledge  that  for  our  extraordinary  success  we  are 
indebted  more  to  his  wise  and  indefatigable  labors,  aided  by  the 
untiring  efforts  of  the  efficient  Librarian,  Mr.  D.  S.  Durrie,  than 
to  any  other  cause ;  and  that  we  hereby  tender  to  them  our  heart- 
felt thanks  for  their  faithful  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
Society. 
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BY  HON.  DAVID  ATWOOD. 


Read  before  the  Society,  Nov.  15,  1870. 

Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Ilistorical  Society: 

Men  die,  but  their  deeds  live  after  them.  It  is  the  mission 
of  this  Society  to  keep  a  record  of  such  things  as  go  to  make 
up  a  perfect  history  of  the  State ;  and  there  is  no  one  thing  that 
will  do  more  in  this  direction,  than  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
lives  and  deeds  of  prominent  men  who  have  resided  in  the 
State — men  whose  characters  and  actions  have  been  identified 
with  the  public  interests.  It  is  with  a  view  to  aiding  in 
making  this  record  as  perfect  as  possible,  that  I  accede  to  the 
request  of  this  Society,  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  life,  character 
and  services  of  our  late  distinguished  fellow  citizen  and  active 
co-worker,  Hon.  Benjamin  Franklin  Hopkins,  whose  death 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1870,  caused  general  mourning 
throughout  the  State,  and  was  an  especial  afiliction  to  the  people 
of  Madison,  with  whom  he  had  so  long  resided,  and  by  whom 
he  was  so  highly  respected  and  esteemed.  In  the  brief  paper 
that  I  may  present,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I  shall  par- 
ticularly interest  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  subject  of 
it,  while  in  life,  but  it  may  prove  of  some  interest  to  those  Who 
come  after  u.s,  and  are  in  search  of  historical  events. 

Stricken  down  in  the  prime  of  life,  just  as  he  had  reached  a 
position  that  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  fill,  and  that  promised 
great  usefulness  in  the  future,  the  death  of  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
a  sad  event  to  the  people  of  the  State.  Yet,  when  we  con- 
sider 

"  That  life  is  long,  which  answers  life's  great  end," 
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and  judged  by  that  standard,  the  life  of  our  friend  was  indeed 
a  long  and  useful  one.  Though  he  had  lived  but  about  forty 
years,  his  experience  in  life,  his  accomplishments  for  himself 
and  the  public,  were  greater  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men 
who  live  double  that  length  of  tima  His  was  a  mind  to  de- 
velop young,  to  ripen  early  and  expand  as  events  occurred, 
with  wonderful  vigor.  It  was  never  idle.  With  quick  per- 
ceptive faculties,  great  sagacity  and  superior  judgment,  he 
grasped  a  subject  at  once,  and  in  a  brief  time,  comprehended 
it,  in  all  its  bearings,  however  intricate  the  problems  that  might 
be  presented.  These  traits  oi  character  rendered  him  a  man  of 
great  power  and  usefulness  in  community,  in  whatever  capaci- 
ty he  might  act  The  death  of  such  a  man  is  a  sore  affliction 
to  the  people ;  but  there  is  consolation  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
spared  so  long,  and  accomplished  so  much,  as  did  our  friend, 
whose  death  we  so  deeply  deplore. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Hopkins  was  born  in  Hebron,  Wash- 
ington county.  New  York,  April  22,  1829.  His  early  life  was 
spent  on  a  farm  in  Granville,  in^  the  same  county.  He  receiv- 
ed such  an  education  as  was  afforded  by  the  schools  at  his  own 
home,  and,  though  the  opportunities  were  rather  limited,  he 
made  excellent  use  of  his  time,  and  was  deemed  a  good  acade- 
mic scholar.  Farming  was  not  to  his  liking;  though  being 
putto  it  in  his  boyhood,  he  was  active  and  useful  in  this  em- 
ployment. His  mind  was  too  active  for  a  farmer's  life,  and 
craved  the  more  stimulating  pursuits  of  the  business  world. 

For  a  time,  he  was  clerk  in  a  country  store,  and  showed  a  pe- 
culiar aptitude  for  this  position.  While  yet  a  youth,  the  tele- 
graph was  brought  into  use.  This  wonderful  process  of  com- 
municating with  each  other  from  all  parts  of  the  country — of 
annihilating  time  and  distance  as  it  were — was  almost  captivat- 
ing to  young  Hopkins,  and  he  at  once  obtained  a  situation  to 
receive  instruction  in  the  mysterious  process  of  telegraphing. 
He  soon  became  an  accoAplished  operator.  Then,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  having  read  of  the  great  and  growing  West,  he  be- 
came convinced  that  it  presented  an  inviting  field  for  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  the  mind  of  a  young  man.    In  Octo- 
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ber,  1849,  be  came  to  Wisconsin.  He  bad  been  attracted  to 
Fond  du  Lac,  baving  friends  residing  at  tbat  point,  and  made 
bis  first  stop  in  tbe  State  at  tbat  place.  He  remained  tbere  but 
a  sbort  time,  as,  in  November,  in  tbat  year,  we  find  bim  in 
cbarge  of  tbe  Telegrapb  office  at  Mladison,  a  place  tbat  present- 
ed unusual  cbarms  for  bim,  and  wbicb  was,  forever  afterwards 
bis  borne.  As  a  resident  of  tbat  city,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  ever 
foremost  in  promoting  its  best  interests.  He  gavQ  to  it,  tbe 
benefit  of  his  counsel,  was  active  in  labor,  and  liberal  wicb  bis 
means,  in  tbe  advancement  of  any  project,  baving  lor  its  pur- 
pose the  improvement  of  Madison,  in  adding  to  its  business,  or 
to  its  beauty.  The  citizens  of  tbe  Capital  city,  appreciate  bis 
valuable  services,  and  have  great  cause  for  lamenting  bis  early 
death.  H!s  many  acts  of  benevolence  and  kindness  will  be 
long  remembered  by  ber  people.  He  acted  nobly  and  well  a 
citizen's  duty,  during  bis  eotire  residence  in  Madison. 

Commencing  bis  career  in  Wisconsin  as  a  young  man,  witb- 
out  means  and  without  friends,  tbe  complete  success  tbat  has 
attended  Mr.  Hopkins  in  his  private  as  well  as  in  bis  public 
life,  gives  conclusive  evidence  of  bis  ability,  shrewdness,  and 
keen  foresight  in  all  things.  He  commenced  tbat  career  as 
an  operator  in  a  telegrapb  office.  In  this  position,  as  in  all  oth- 
ers in  after  life,  be  was  accomplisbed  in  the  execution  of  his 
work,  attentive  to  every  duty,  gentlemanly  and  obliging  to  all 
with  whom  be  came  in  contact  Previous  to  this  time,  tbe  tel- 
egrapb bad  proved  very  unsatisfactory  to  tbe  people  of  Madi- 
son. On  bis  taking  cbarge  of  the  office,  a  marked  cbange  took 
place.  Tbe  business  was  performed  promptly  and  well,  and 
tbe  new  operator  soon  became  one  of  tbe  most  popular  young 
men  in  the  place.  The  business  of  the  office  wis  small,  ocou. 
pying  only  a  portion  of  tbe  time  of  Mr.  Hopkins.  Tbe  salary 
was  also  small.  He  was  not  long  in  discovering  tbat  be  was 
able  to  accomplish  more  than  merely  to  attend  to  tbe  duties  of 
tbat  position.  Madison  was  then  a  small  village ;  but  tbe  keen 
perceptive  faculties  of  Mr.  Hopkins  soon  convinced  bim  tbat 
it  must  become  a  place  of  considerable  importance ;  and  that 
real  estate  must  increase  in  value.  He  economized  in  all  things ; 
6  His.— [Vol.  6.] 
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and  as  soon  as  he  had  accumulated  a  small  amount  of  money, 
he  invested  it  in  lots  or  lands.  There  was  an  immediate  ad- 
vance, and  Mr.  Hopkins  would  sell  when  a  good  offer  was 
made,  and  invest  the  proceeds  again.  From  nothing,  by 
shrewd  and  careful  management,  ho  soon  had  a  good  working 
capital,  and  he  used  it  with  much  skill  and  with  excellent  re- 
sults. He  was  never  a  man  to  assume  large  risks  ;  kept  his 
investments  within  his  means,  and'  when  the  general  crash  of 
1857  came,  he  was  prepared  for  it.  His  business  prospered  all 
the  time ;  and,  though  he  did  not  accumulate  a  large  fortune 
in  a  year,  he  added  steadily  to  his  property,  till,  in  a  few  years, 
he  was  in  independent  circumstances. 

The  first  public  enterprise  with  which  Mr.  Hopkins  inter- 
•ested  himself,  was  the  organization  of  the  Madison  Mutual  In- 
-eurance  Company.  In  the  winter  of  1851,  he  drew  up  the 
charter  of  that  institution,  procured  its  passage  through  the 
Legislature,  and  in  April,  of  that  year,  the  Company  was  duly 
organized,  with  Mr.  Hopkins  as  its  Secretary.  He  served  in 
this  capacity  five  years,  and  was  active  in  his  efforts  to  promote 
the  interest  of  the  Company,  and  establish  for  it  a  reputation 
for  responsibility  and  promptness.  In  this,  he  succeeded  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner.  He  was  a  director  and  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Company,  from  the  day  of  its 
organization  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  took  a  leading  part  in 
its  management  during  the  whole  time.  He  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent for  six  years,  commencing  with  1862.  Beginning  in  a 
small  way,  pursuing  an  honorable  course  in  all  things,  Mr. 
Hopkins  lived  to  see  the  Madison  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
one  of  the  soundest,  most  reliable  and  popular  institutions  in 
the  country.  To  him,  this  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction. 
From  the  fact  of  having  founded  it,  and  having  taken  so  lead- 
ing a  part  in  its  affairs,  he  became  much  attached  to  this  Com- 
pany, looked  upon  it  as  a  child  of  his  own  creation,  and  took 
an  immense  pride  in  its  brilliant  success. 

In  1855,  Mr.  Hopkins  took  an  active  interest  in  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Madison  Gtus  Company.  He  procured  the 
passage  of  its  charter  in  the  winter  of  that  year,  and  the  com- 
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panj  was  fully  organized  in  the  spring,  with  Mr.  Hopkins  as 
its  Secretary.  The  works  were  immediately  constructed,  and, 
for  a  time,  the  business  of  the  Company  run  badly ;  the  incon;ie 
failed  to  pay  expenses,  and,  at  ihe  end  of  the  year,  it  was  largely 
in  debt,  And  most  of  the  directors  were  inclined  to  abandon 
the  enterprise.  It  was  at  this  juncture,  that  Mr.  Hopkins' 
sagacity  and  foresight  proved  of  great  value  to  himself,  and 
of  advantage  to  the  people  of  Madison.  He  discovered  money 
in  the  enterprise,  if  the  business  was  skillfully  managed ;  and 
propa«^ed  to  lease  the  works  for  five  years,  assuming  the  debts 
of  the  Company  in  payment  of  rent,  and  obligating  hinteelf  to 
furnish  the  people  with  gas,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  return 
the  works  in  as  good  condition  as  when  he  took  them.  The 
offer  was  promptly  accepted ;  and  Mr.  Hopkins  fulfilled  his 
part  of  the  contract  to  the  letter ;  and,  iputting  his  superior 
business  skill  into  the  management  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Com- 
pany, made  it  pay  well  from  the  start  At  the  end  of  five 
years,  he  was  the  owner  of  most  of  the  stock,  and  it  was  paying 
a  good  incoma  In  this  operation,  buying  the  stock  cheaply, 
and  so  managing  the  afiairs  of  the  Company  as  to  bring  it  up 
to  par,  he  made  a  large  share  of  his  fortune. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  on  his  business  life  further.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  he  was  shrewd  and  fortunate  in 
business.  I  will  only  add,  that  he  was  also  honorable,  liberal, 
prompt  and  energetic  as  a  business  man,  in  all  his  undertakings. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  not  only  a  public  spirited  man,  but  he 
was  also  a  benevolent  and  kind  hearted  man.  Ee  never 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  wants  of  his  fellows ;  but  opened  his 
purse  liberally  to  the  needy,  as  hundreds  in  the  community 
can  testify.  These  acts  of  benevolence  were  not  performed  in 
an  ostentatious  .manner,  but  with  quietness  and  kindness — fol- 
lowing the  Divine  injunction,  not  to  let  the  left  hand  know 
what  the  right  hand  doetL 

In  the  matter  of  public  improvements,  and  the  building  of 
churches  and  other  institutions,  he  was  a  free  giver.  No  sub- 
smption  paper  passed  him  without  his  name  opposite  a  liberal 
sum  of  money. 
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Mr.  Hopkins  was  a  patriotic  man.  At  the  commencement 
cf  the  late  rebellion,  no  man,  in  a  private  capacity,  was  more 
active  in  aiding  to  organize  troops  for  the  defense  of  the 
country,  or  more  liberal,  in  proportion  to  his  means,  in  the 
supplying  of  money  in  support  of  the  dear  ones  at  home,  than 
was  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  did  not  enter  the  service, 
as  it  was  the  opinion  of  his  physician,  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
for  him  to  do  so.  For  many  years  previous  to  the  war,  he  had 
been  a  great  sufferer  from  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and  it  was 
felt  that  he  could  do  more  good  at  home,  without  endangering 
his  life.  But  he  was  not  an  inactive  supjx)rter  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  time  of  its  peril.  Hn  was  constantly  devising 
measures  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers  and  for  their  families 
at  home. 

Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  labor  of  Mr. 
Hopkins*  life,  to  himself,  was  performed  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  war;  and  certainly  it  has  proved  a  great  blessing 
to  the  State.  I  have  reference  to  his  efibrts  in  establishing  the 
"  Soldiers*  Orphans*  Home.*'  He  took  an  early,  active  and 
leading  part  in  this  great  benevolent  Institution,  fraught  with 
such  untold  blessings  to  the  orphan  children  of  "Wisconsin  sol- 
diers. In  conversation  with  Mrs.  Governor  Harvey,  she  in- 
formed me  that  Mr.  Hopkins  was  the  originator  of  that  Home. 
At  all  events,  he  wbs  the  first  person  that  suggested  the  mat- 
ter to  her;  aT)d  she  became  the  active  instrument  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  most  noble  enterprise 

Mrs.  Harvey  has  furnished  the  writer  with  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Hopkins  to  her,  en  this  subject  In  a  note  accompanying  the 
letter,  she  writes : 

"  Enclosed  you  will  find  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  I  spoke  to 
you  about.  This  is  the  first  word  that  I  ever  received  from  any- 
body in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  Home  for  the  helpless 
children,  made  fatherless  by  the  war.  This  letter  decided  me  to 
go  to  MadisoB.  I  supposed  this  fact  was  more  generally  known. 
As  I  see  no  report  of  it  in  any  published  accounts  of  the  life 
and  acts  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  I  think  it  but  just  and  right  ihat  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  this.    You  know  the  aid  that  be  after- 
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wards  gave,  and  how  gratified  he  was  for  any  success.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  work  of  his  life  ever  gave  him  more  real 
pleasure." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Hopkins'  letter  to  which 
Mrs.  Harvey  refers : 

**  Madison,  June  14, 1865. 

"  My  Dbab  Mbs.  Harvey  :  As  the  war  may  now  be  consider- 
ed over,  and  your  kind  offices,  and  good  services,  at  the  bed-side 
of  our  sufiering  heroes  in  the  Hospitals,  will  not  be  much  longer 
needed,  I  trust,  and  knowing  that  your  interest  in  our  soldiers, 
and  whatever  concerns  them,  will  never  cease,  I  wish  to  consult 
you  in  relation  to  a  charitable  project,  about  which  I  have 
thought  considerable  of  late,  and  which,  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
meet  with  a  favorable  response  from  our  people,  when  presented 
to  them.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  in  our  midst,  a  large  num- 
ber of  helpless  and  most  unfortunate  orphan  children,  whose  only 
protectors  have  fallen  victims  to  this  cruel  rebellion.  These 
children  should  be  most  carefully  and  teuderly  cared  for  and  edu- 
cated by  the  State;  and  not  one  of  them  should  ever  suffer  the 
disgrace  of  being  sent  to  oar  ))oor  houses ;  but  should  be  adopt* 
cd  by  the  State,  and  cared  for  and  educated,  so  that  they  may 
begin  life  with  a  chance  of  prosperity  and  usefulness,  instead  of 
being  kicked  about  like  public  paupers,  and  driven  to  crime  and 
shame.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  ungenerous,  and  far  less  unjust, 
towards  the  children  of  our  brave  defenders,  who'  have  laid  down 
their  lives  in  this  struggle. 

"  We  have  been  thinking,  a  few  of  us,  of  buying  the  *  Harvey 
Hospital '  here,  and  presenting  it  to  the  State,  to  be  used  as  an 
Orphan  Asylum  and  school  for  those  fatherless  children  who 
have  no  means  of  proper  support  and  education.  We  would 
like  you,  if  you  can  do  so,  to  take  charge  of  it ;  or,  if  you  can- 
not do  so,  to  interest  yourself  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  (if  it  meets 
your  approbation,  and  I  feel  certain  it  will,)  and  aid  us  in  its 
establishment  You  know  the  location  of  the  property  is  most 
delightful,  and  by  getting  a  donation  of  the  improvements  made 
by  the  Government,  it  could,  with  little  expense,  be  made  imme- 
diately useful  for  a  large  number.  If  it  can  be  properly  started, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  soon  become  one  of  the  most,  if 
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not  the  most  interesting  and  beneficial  institutions  in  our  State. 
Our  people  must  take  great  pride  in  its  prosperity  and  success. 
We  have  written  to  the  War  Department,  asking  for  the  dona- 
tion of  the  improvements  which  have  been  placed  there  by  the 
Government,  and  have  no  reason  to  doubt  an  affirmative  answer. 
If  you  think  the  project  feasible,  and  have  a  mind  to  add  still 
more  to  your  already  extended  fame,  as  the  soldiers'  friend,  and 
to  lay  the  people  und^r  still  greater  obligations  to  you  for  your 
noblo  exertions,  I  should  liko  to  have  you  come  up  and  visit  us, 
so  that  we  may  counsel  together  upon  this  subject.  Please 
advise  me  when  you  can  come,  and  oblige, 

"  Very  Respectfully  Yours, 
[Signed.]  .  «B.  F.  HOPKINS." 

The  Institution  was  put  in  operation,  and  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
a  leading  member  of  ibe  Board  of  Trustees,  from  the  com- 
mencement, so  long  as  he  lived.  He  was  eBBcient  in  promoting 
its  affairs,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  everything  pertaining 
to  this  noblest  of  our  State  charities.  It  is  one  that  strikes  the 
tenderest  chords  of  the  heart ;  and  it  is  a  proud  monument  to 
any  man,  to  have  been  its  founder  and  early  protector. 

Mp.  Hopkins  was  a  politician,  in  its  best  and  most  enlarged 
sense.  He  was  versed  in  the  science  of  Government,  and 
skilled  in  the  execution  of  his  plans.  In  early  life,  he  be- 
longed to  the  great  Whig  party,  and  entered  actively  into  the 
work  of  advancing  its  interests,  and  continued  to  act  with  it  so 
long  as  that  party  had  an  existence.  On  the  organization  of 
the  Republican  party,  he  became  identified  with  it,  and  during 
the  balance  of  his  life  was  one  of  its  leading  members.  Few 
men,  if  any,  in  the  State,  were  more  instrumental  in  keeping 
that  party  in  the  ascendency  in  Wisconsin,  than  was  our  friend. 
He  was  ever  ready  with  his  counsel,  his  work  and  his  means, 
to  aid  in  scouring  the  success  of  his  party  and  its  principles ; 
and  he  became  a  great  power  in  it 

His  first  political  office  was  that  of  Private  Secretary  to 
Governor  Bashford,  in  which  position  he  served  with  marked 
ability  and  fidelity,  and  to  the  great  accsptance  of  the  people, 
during  the  years  1856  and  1857.    In  the  fall  of  1861,  he  was 
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elected  to  the  State  Senate,  Id  which  body  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  ready  debater,  and  as  a  legislator  of  great  efficien- 
cy. He  had  no  superior  among  his  fellows  in  the  Senate.  In 
1S65,  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  Wisconsin.  In  both 
of  these  cases,  he  was  elected  in  districts  where  his  party  was 
in  A  large  minority ;  but  his  popularity  with  the  people  was 
very  great,  and  he  was  nirely  defeated  in  a  popular  election. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  an  ambitious  man.  Ambitious  to  be  of 
use  to  the  world.  His  effi^rts  were  well  matured  and  systema- 
tized. He  first  accumulated  a  fortune  In  private  business,  and 
then  devoted  himself  to  the  public  servica  His  ambition  led 
him  to  seek  place ;  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  place ;  but  to 
enable  him  to  do  a  greater  good  than  could  be  accomplished 
without  it  He  was  a  man  of  wonderful  tenacity  of  character; 
and  when  he  put  his  mind  upon  doing  a  thing,  was  not  easily 
turned  from  his  purpose.  This  characteristic  was  clearly  de- 
monstrated in  his  eff.rts  to  obtain  a  seat  in  Congress.  He  as- 
pired to  4;hat  position  in  1862 ;  but  failed  to  reach  it  till  1866. 
The  contests  in  the  conventions  of  his  party,  and  bis  action 
during  the  four  years,  are  so  well  described  by  Senator  Howe, 
in  his  remarks  in  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1870,  in  speaking  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Hopbuns, 
that  I  am  induced  to  give  place  to  an  extract  from  them  in  this 
connection.  It  gives  a  good  idea  ol  the  character  of  the  man, 
of  whom  I  am  writing. 

In  referring  to  the  Congressional  district,  and  to  the  contests 
in  the  Conventions,  Senator  Howe  said  : 

"  The  Second  Congressional  District  of  "Wisconsin  comprises 
the  four  great  counties  of  Dane,  Rock,  Columbia  and  Jefferson, 
and  numbered,  in  1861,  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  and 
forty -three  thousand.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  dis- 
tricts in  that  or  any  other  State.  There  is  no  large  city  in  it ; 
but  there  are,  besides  the  Capital  of  the  State,  very  many  towns 
numbering  from  five  to  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  I  run  no 
risk  of  disparaging  any  other  people,  when  I  say,  that  I  do  not 
know  where  you  can  find  the  same  number  of  people  combining 
more  intelligence,  more  virtue,  more  culture,  or  more  thrift,  less 
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of  ignorance,  less  vice,  or  less  poverty  than  in  these  four  coun- 
ties. There  is  no  constituency  anywhere  before  whom  pretenders 
or  shams  of  every  kind  stand  less  chance  of  success.  Whoever 
secures  the  favor  of  such  a  people,  must  have  positive  merit  of 
some  kind.  The  Republican  party  of  that  district  was  repre- 
sented in  the  convention  of  1862,  by  forty-four  delegates.  Of 
these,  twenty^ne  declared  foi  Mr.  Hopkins,  while  twenty-two 
declared  for  Hon.  I.  C.  Sloan.  One  deie^te  voted  for  a  third 
candidate.  After  fifteen  ballotings,  Mr.  Sloan  received  twenty- 
three  votes  and  was  nbnainated.  If  Mr.  Hopkins  had  shown  the 
year  before  that  he  was"*  superior  to  the  influence  of  victory,  he 
demonstrated  now  that  he  could  not  be  demoralized  by  defeat. 
He  was  beaten,  but  he  lost  no  confidence  in  himself,  and  his 
friends  lost  no  confidence  in  him.  Accord  ingly  he  appeared  again, 
two  years  later,  before  the  convention  as  a  candidate  for  the  same 
nomination.  He  met  there  again  his  old  antagonist ;  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  he  must  have  met  him  under  great  disadvantages.  Mr. 
Sloan  had  the  prestige  of  one  victory.  He  had  served  his  dis- 
trict through  one  session  with  undeviating  fidelity  and  rare  abili- 
ty. The  event  showed  that  while  Mr.  Sloan  had  lost  none  of  his 
own  friends,  he  had  wholly  failed  to  disarm  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Hopkins.  Indeed,  so  exactly  was  the  relative  force  of  the  two 
parties  preserved,  that  in  the  convention  of  1864,  the  majority 
depended  upon  two  consisted  iSeats.  Those  spats  were  adjudged 
to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Sloan,  and  he  was  again  nominated. 

"  Mr.  Hopkins  was  again  defeated,  but  he  was  still  as  far  from 
being  subdued  as  ever.  He  plunged  into  the  canvass  for  his 
rival.  He  secured  the  continued  adherence  of  his  own  friends 
by  the  unfaultering  ardor  with  which,  in  spite  of  personal  dis- 
appointment, he  still  served  the  cause;  and  he  did  something  to 
disarm  the  opposition  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  election  of  their  chief.  Accordingly,  in  1866,  when  forty- 
four  delegates,  representing  the  Second  District,  again  assembled 
to  select  a  candidate  for  Congress,  on  the  inrormal  ballot  eighteen 
of  them  declared  for  Benjamin  F.  Hopkins.  The  remaining 
twenty -six  votes  were  divided  among  three  other  candidates,  in 
the  proportion  of  ten  for  one  and  eight  for  the  other  two.  On 
the  first  formal  ballot  Mr.  Hopkins  had  nineteen  votes.  No 
speeches  were  made.    All  understood  the  issue  was  to  be  deter 
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mined  by  pluck,  and  not  by  rhetoric.  Not  an  angry  or  dis- 
conrteons  word  was  uttered.  With  dogged  but  quiet  pertinacity 
those  forty-four  men  sat  down  to  the  solution  of  the  great 
problem  before  them.  On  the  fifteenth  formal  ballot  Mr.  Hop- 
kins received  twenty-one  votes.  After  eighty  or  more  ballot- 
ings,  on  the  ninety-fifth  ballot^  one  more  delegate  ranged  himself 
nnder  Mr.  Hopkins'  flag,  and  he  led  just  one-half  the  convention. 
Yet  such  was  the  resolute  obstinency  which  characterized  every 
member  of  the  body,  that  victory  seemed  as  far  off  and  as  diffi- 
cult to  achieve  as  ever ;  and  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  evening 
of  the  second  day  of  the  convention,  and  on  the  one  hundred  and 
thiry-sixth  ballot,  that  twenty -three  votes  were  finally  cast  for 
Mr,  Hopkins.  He  was  nominated.  The  struggle,  which  for  four 
years  had  never  faltered — completely  ended.  It  was  not  renewed 
in  1868.  He  was  then  re-nominated,  I  think,  without  the  show 
of  oppositioa" 

Mr.  HoPBiiNS  had  just  completed  his  first  term  in  Congress, 
and  been  re-elected,  when  disease  took  a  severe  hold  upon 
him.  Daring  the  time  he  served  in  Congress,  he  stood  high  in 
the  estimaiion  of  the  members,  as  a  man  of  unusual  sagacity 
and  as  possessing  remarkable  abilities. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  an  able  and  distinguished  member  of  the 
House  from  Ohio,  in  referring  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  spoke  thus 
eloquently  of  him : 

"  A  little  more  than  a  jear  ago  I  was  associated  with  him  on  a 
committee  of  this  House  charged  with  an  important  investiga- 
tion, and  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  I  there  learned  to  know 
and  love  him  as  I  had  never  done  before.  Few  men  had  great- 
er natural  ability  or  stronger  common-sense,  and  to  these  were 
added  a  culture  which  made  alike  accomplished  and  useful.  His 
grasp  and  force  of  intellect,  his  faculty  of  comprehending  all  sub- 
jects on  which  he  was  called  to  act,  made  him  a  most  able,  val- 
uable, and  efficient  member  of  this  House,  as  he  was  of  the  com^ 
mittee  to  which  I  have  referred.  Generous  in  his  nature,  guided 
in  all  his  purposes  by  an  inherent  and  instructive  sense  of  duty 
and  of  right,  he  had  within  him  all  the  elements  of  a  noble  soul, 
and  he  died  as  he  lived,  the  noblest  work  of  God — an  honest 
man.'' 
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Nothing  more  need  be  said  to  show  that  Mr.  Hopkins  oc- 
cupied a  commanding  position  in  the  National  Congress.  His 
greatest  strength  was  in  bis  superior  knowledge  of  men.  He 
made  this  his  study,  and  was  a  very  successful  student  His 
manner  was  pleasmg,  and  he  readily  won  the  esteem  of  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  This  gave  him  immense 
power ;  and  this  power  was  manifest  in  tbe  marked  success  that 
attended  all  his  eflforts.  For  tbe  lengtb  of  time  he  served  in 
Congress,  few  men,  if  any,  ever  made  a  prouder  or  more  suc- 
cessful record  than  did  the  subject  of  this  imperfect  sketch. 
Although  cutoff  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  tbe  midst  of  his 
usefulneess,  he  leaves  a  name  and  fame  that  but  few  persons 
can  hope  to  attain.  » 

As  a  public  speaker,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  fluent  and  pleasing. 
His  talent  in  this  direction  was  natural.  He  was  not  an  edu- 
cated orator.  It  was  only  in  the  few  latter  years  of  his  life 
that  he  made  any  eflfort  in  this  direction.  His  progress,  after 
he  did  commence,  was  very  marked.  In  the  campaign  of 
1868,  he  spoke  in  a  large  number  of  places  in  his  district,  with 
decided  success.  In  Congress,  he  made  but  few  speeches  ; 
though  when  he  did  address  the  House,  it  was  with  good  ef- 
ect,  and  he  received  marked  attention  from  the  members.  He 
was  one  of  the  youngest  men  in  that  body ;  but  in  influence, 
stood  among  the  first  He  was  affable  and  courteous  to  his 
associates;  a  keen  observer  of  events;  an  accurate  judge  of 
men  ;  a  warm  and  sincere  friend. 

Socially,  our  friend  occupied  a  high  position.  He  was  the 
life  of  all  circles  in  which  he  participa*ied.  Pleasing  in  man- 
ners, fluent  in  conversation,  jovial  in  hvs  nature,  Mr.  Hopkins 
was  a  brilliant  ornament  in  the  social  walks  of  life.  Rarely 
do  we  find,  combined  in  one  person,  so  many  of  those  natural 
gifls,  that  rendered  him  a  most  genial  and  pleasant  companion. 
His  generous  nature  and  unostentatious  manners,  caused  him 
to  be  a  favorite,  not  only  in  the  social  circle,  but  endeared  him 
to  all.  He  entered  into  the  enjoyments  of  those  about  him,* 
with  a  sympathy  that  caused  every  one,  old  or  young,  to  de- 
light in  his  society.    The  strength  of  his  social  and  domestic 
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attaehmeDts,  was  very  marked    His  friendship  was  sincere 
and  true ;  his  grasp  of  the  hand,  warm  and  cordial. 

"  His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Natore  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  tki$  toM  a  man" 

In  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  a  noble  specimen 
of  manly  grace  and  elegance.  In  height,  he  was  about  five 
feet  and  ten  inches ;  erect  in  form ;  dark  hair  and  complexion, 
with  large  expressive  eyea  Until  within  a  few  months  of  his 
death,  his  appearance  indicated  the  most  perfect  health. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss 
Ethalinda  Lewis,  with  whom  he  was  united  on  the  25th  day 
of  May,  1863.  She  was  a  lady  of  much  beauty  and  high  ac- 
complishments, but  of  frail  constitution.  She  died  in  about 
two  years  after  marriage.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Mary  E. 
WiLLCUT,  with  whom  he  was  married  on  the  14th  day  of  Sep- 
tembe;*,  1857.  She  is  a  lady  of  superior  intelligence  and  cul- 
ture, who  survives  her  husband.  He  lefl  no  children.  He 
enjoyed  home,  and  provided  liberally  for  its  pleasures  and  its 
comforta 

At  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the  Forty -first  Congress, 
in  the  spring  of  1869,  Mr.  Hopkins  returned  to  his  home  in 
Wisconsin,  with  health  much  impaired.  His  condition  was 
not  deemed  alarming,  either  to  himself  or  his  friends.  Being 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  Railroads  in  the  House, 
he  was  permitted  to  pass  over  that  road,  then  recently  finished, 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  a  limited  number  of  friends  of  his 
own  selection  ;  and,  during  the  summer  he  made  up  a  party  of 
some  thirty  chosen  companions,  and  took  the  trip  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, visiting  many  prominent  points  on  the  way,  and  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  California.  The  journey  was  performed  in  con- 
siderable haste,  and  in  his  enfeebled  condition  of  health,  was 
too  much  for  him  to  endure ;  and  although  one  of  the  objects 
of  taking  it,  was  for  the  improvement  of  his  health,  the  reverse 
was  probably  the  eflfect  from  it  Soon  after  his  return  from 
California,  business  called  him  to  Washington,  from  which 
place,  in  the  month  of  September,  he  returned  very  much 
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prostrated.  He  immediately  put  himself  under  medical  treat- 
ment, a*id  for  a  time,  bis  frieuds  had  entire  confidence  in  his 
recovery  to  perfect  health. 

The  last  extended  conversation  the  writer  had  with  Mr. 
Hopkins  was  on  the  18th  of  November,  1869.  He  was  then 
comfortable,  cheerful  and  hopeful.  He  was  confident  that  he 
would  be  able  to  resume  his  seat  in  Congress  during  the  mouth 
of  December.  Soon  after  this,  he  experienced  a  relapse,  and 
one  side  became  partially  paralyzed.  There  was  a  slight  ral- 
lying from  this  prostration  ;  but  only  suflBcient  to  kindle  a 
hope  in  the  minds  of  his  friends,  to  be  immediately  blasted. 
The  best  of  medical  skill,  and  the  kindest  attention  that  rela- 
tives and  friends  could  bestow,  were  of  no  avail  Death  had 
marked  him  as  an  early  victim,  and  no  human  power  could 
save  him.  On  Christmas  day,  I  met  him  for  the  last  time  in 
life.  Though  his  friends  were  then  hopeful,  there  seemed  but 
little  reason  for  it  He  lingered  till  the  opening  of  the  New 
Year !  He  awoke  on  the  morning  of  the  firj^t  of  January  with 
the  assurance  firmly  fixed  in  hfs  own  mind,  that  he  must  soon 
die !  He  told  his  friends  that  such  was  the  case ;  and,  at  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  bright  New  Yearns  day, 
in  the  full  consciousness  of  bis  condition,  surrounded  by  kind 
friends,  he  spoke  pleasant  words  to  all,  bade  them  an  afiection- 
ate  adieu,  and  his  lamp  of  life  went  peacefully  out  I  Thus, 
without  pain,  without  a  struggle,  in  the  fullest  confidence  in  a 
happy  and  blessed  future,  our  friend  entered  into  his  eternal 
rest 

I  have  thus  imperfectly  glanced  at  some  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures in  the  life  of  Mr.  Hopkins.  It  would  doubtless  be  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  men,  that  such  capacity  and  experi- 
CLce  as  were  possessed  by  the  friend  we  mour^,  ought  to  be 
spared  for  the  direction  of  succeeding  generations.  But  the 
law  of  Providence  does  not  so  direct  No  amount  of  talent 
and  experience  is  any  security  against  aeath  I  It  is  a  consola- 
tion to  know  that  our  esteemed  friend  lived  so  long  and  died 
80  full  of  honors  I  His  career,  we  trust,  is  not  yet  ended.  He, 
who  spoke  the  universe  into  existence ;  who  said  '^  Let  there  be 
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light  add  there  was  light ;"  who  created  man  in  His  own  im- 
age ;  breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life,  and  gave  him  do- 
minion over  the  earth,  may  have  called  our  friend  to  another 
sphere,  for  higher  apd  nobler  duties !  We  may  yet  experi- 
ence the  benefit  of  his  love,  if  not  of  his  care.  It  is  but  a 
step  from  one  life  to  another ;  which  all  alike,  must  follow, 
from  the  least  unto  the  greatest !  Happy  will  it  be  for  us,  if, 
in  sharing  the  common  lot,  we  close  our  earthly  career,  leaving 
the  evidences  of  having  lived  a  life  so  useful,  and  so  honora- 
ble, as  was  that  of  him,  whose  loss  we  mourn. 

From  the  example  left  us  by  our  deceased  friend  and  brother 
member  of  this  Society,  may  we  all  learn  that  life  is  not  in 
length  of  days,  but  in  deeds ;  that  an  early  grave,  found  in 
the  service  of  our  country  and  of  God,  is  better  than  a  long 
life  of  self-indulgence;  that  he  who  dies  with  uplifted  arm 
against  iniquity,  dies  not,  but  becomes  immortal. 

Honored  and  gifted  man  I  true  patriot  I  faithful  friend  I  hail  I 
and  farewell. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

After  the  reading  of  the  address,  Mcssra  Samuel  D.  Has- 
tings, George  B.  Smith  and  Lyman  0.  Draper,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  report  appropriate  re8olutions,  who, 
through  Hon.  Samuel  D.  Hastings,  submitted  the  following, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

^^  Resolved^  That  in  the  death  of  Hon.  B.  F.  Hopkins,  this  So- 
ciety has  lost  an  active  and  useful  member  and  former  officer,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  an  able  and  valuable  member,  the 
Second  Congressional  District  an  industrious  and  faithful  repre- 
sentative, the  State  at  large  one  of  its  most  v  idely  known  and 
influential  public  men,  and  the  city  of  Madison  one  of  its  most 
useful,  beloved  and  honored  citizens,  one  who  did  much  to  pro- 
mote its  prosperity,  and  who  by  bis  public  spirit  and  large- 
heartedi  yet  unobtrusive  benevolence,  made  his  influence  felt 
among  all  classes,  both  in  public  and  in  private. 

'*  JResolvedy  That  the  able  and  interesting  paper  touching  the 
life,  character  and  public  services  of  Hon.  B.  F.  Hopkins,  read 
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before  this  Society,  this  evening,  by  the  Hon.  David  Atwood, 
be  published  in  the  next  volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions. 

"  JResolvedf  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  for- 
warded to  the  widow  of  the  deceased." 
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BY  HON.  SAMUEL  D.  HASTINGS. 


Read  before  the  Society  November  15,  1870. 


In  response  to  a  request  from  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  Obituaries,  1  present  to  the  State  Historical  Society,  a  brief 
notice  of  the  life,  character  and  public  services  of  the  late 
Setoator  Elwood,  of  Green  Lake  county. 

Mr.  Elwood  was  born  in  Minden,  Montgomery  county.  New 
York,  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  1818,  of  parents  descended  from 
English,  German,  French  and  Swiss  ancestors,  and  died  at  his 
residence  in  Green  Lake  county,  ot  consumption,  on  the  81st 
day  of  March,  1868,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  His  father, 
who  was  a  farmer,  died  before  he  was  two  years  of  age,  and  G. 
Dk  Witt  spent  his  boyhood  on  the  farm  and  at  common  schools. 

Mainly  by  his  own  exertions,  principally  by  teaching,  he 
spent  four  years  at  Cazenovia  Seminary  and  Fairfield  Acad- 
emy, preparing  himself  to  enter  the  senior  class  in  college,  but 
owing  to  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  he  was  compelled 
t6  abandon  his  purposa  Inl  July,  1849,  he  was  happily  mar- 
ried, and  in  September  of  that  year,  came  to  Wisconsin,  and 
settled  at  the  village  of  Hamilton,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  be- 
low Princeton,  and  continued  to  reside  in  difierent  places  in 
Green  Lake  county  until  his  deatk 

During  almost  the  entire  period  of  his  residence  in  the  State, 
he  was  occupied  in  some  important  public  position.  He  first 
filled  the  office  of  County  Surveyor,  afterward  that  of  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  and  Town  Superintendent  ol  Schools.  In  the  fall 
of  1856,  he  was  elected  Register  of  Deeds  of  the  old  county  of 
Marquette.  This  office,  and  that  of  Register  of  Deeds  of  Green 
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Lake  county  he  held  for  four  fall  terms,  eight  consecutive 
years,  and  up  to  the  time  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate. 
He  was  Deputy  County  Treasurer  during  his  last  two  terms  as 
Eegister.  In  the  truthful  words  of  another,  "In  the  register's 
office  Mr.  Elwood  was  imminently  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place  ;  and  here  too,  he  was  entirely  at  home.  For  this  situa- 
tion he  had  certainly  very  rare  qualificatioas :  here  he  was  al- 
ways dignified,  yet  courteous  and  obliging,  always  at  his  post, 
and  always  ready  and  prompt  to  discharge  his  duties.  Hero 
matters,  which  to  most  other  men  would  have  been  abstrut^ 
and  difficultj'were  to  him  plain  and  easy,  livery  act  was  per- 
formed with  wonderful  ease,  and  with  almost  mathematical  ac- 
cuiacy  and  precision,  and  so  quietly  and  apparently  easy  did 
he  move  along  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  that  he  caused 
us  to  forget  that  he,  with  a  distressing,  persistent  disease,  con- 
stantly and  painfully  active,  and  with  a  broken  physical  con- 
stitution, was  performing  labor  that  would  have  severely  taxed 
the  bodily  and  mental  powers  of  a  strong,  healthy  man." 

I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Reg- 
ister ot  Deeds,  were  ever,  in  this  State,  or  anywhere  else,  better 
performed  than  they  were  by  Mr.  Elwood.  His  penmanship 
was  most  perfect,  and  for  public  records  was  equaled  by  that  of 
few,  and  surpassed  by  none.  The  accuracy  and  neatness  with 
which  all  his  work  was  done  were  most  remarkable. 

In  the  fall  of  1864,  Mr.  Elwood  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  and  represented  in  that  body,  for  two  years,  the  nine- 
teenth Senatorial  District  His  superior  business  qualifica- 
tions, his  great  industry,  promptness  and  faithfulness  ren- 
dered him  admirably  adapted  for  usefulness  in  his  new 
field  of  labor.  Upon  his  first  introduction  into  the  Sen- 
ate, he  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Legislative 
Expenditures,  and  a  member  of  the  important  committees  on 
Finance,  and  on  Education,  School  and  University  Lands,  and 
during  the  session  was  chairman  of  several  special  com- 
mittees, to  whom  measures  of  great  importance  were  relerred. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  1865, 
was  the  passage  of  "A  bill  to  dispose  of  the  swamp  and  over- 
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flowed  lands  and  the  proceeds  therefrom."  The  question  as 
to  the  proper  disposition  to  be  made  of  these  lands,  had  been 
/  the  subject  of  much  dincnssion  for  many  years.  There  was 
scarcely  any  question  in  which  the  people  of  the  State  general- 
ly were  more  interested,  and  in  relation  to  which  there  was  a 
greater  diversity  of  interest  and  of  viewa  At  each  session  of 
the  Legislature  for  several  years  previous  to  1866,  measures 
had  been  introduced  with  a. view  of  making  some  satisfactory 
disposition  of  these  lands,  but  always  without  success.  Dur- 
ing the  session  of  1862,  a  bill  was  passed  through  both  houses, 
giving  the  whole  ot  these  lands  to  the  counties  in  which  they 
were  situated,  but  the  veto  of  Gov.  Harvby  prevented  it  be- 
coming a  law/  Gov.  Harvey's  message  to  the  Legislature 
containing  his  veto  of  this  measure  was  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  statesman-like  documents  he  ever  sent  forth,  ond  one  for 
which  he  was  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  people,  and  for 
which  his  memory  should  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remember- 
ance. 

The  bill  which  was  passed  in  1865,  originated  in  the  Assem- 
bly. As  first  introduced,  it  was  very  imperfect,  containing 
many  crude  and  impracticable  provisions.  Many  long  and 
earnest  consultations  were  had  over  it  by  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  but  in  putting  it  into  the  form  in  which  it  finally 
passed,  thus  making  it  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  State 
generally,  and  putting  to  rest  forever  a  question  that  had  oc- 
casioned so  much  feeling  and  so  much  earnest  discussion,  the 
clear  head  and  plain  practical  common  sense  of  Mr.  Elwood 
had  a  controlling  influence.  The  carrying  into  effect  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law  rested  with  the  Commissioners  of  School 
and  University  Lands,  but  before  any  division  of  the  lands  or 
funds  could  be  made,  a  proper  basis  had  to  be  established  in 
harmony  with  the  several  provisions  of  the  act 

To  establish  this  basis  was  a  work  requiring  a  vast  amount 

of  the  most  careful,  skillful  and  accurate  labor ;  a  task  for 

which  comparatively  few  men  were  competent,  and  when  the 

Commissioners  met  to  decide  whom  they  should  call  upon  to 

7  His.— [Vol.  6.] 
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perform  this  most  diflScult  work,  they  could  think  of  no  one 
so  well  adapted  to  its  performance  as  Mr.  Elwood.  In  re- 
sponse to  their  call,  he  came  to  Madison  in  the  saramer  of 
1865,  and  did  the  work  in  a  most  correct  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner. The  original  document  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  El- 
wood, on  file  in  the  School  Land  Office  at  the  Capitol,  is  a 
model  of  neatness  and  accuracy. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1866,  Mr.  Elwood 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  committee  on  Education,  School 
and  TJnivereity  Lands  of  the  Senate — a  position  of  great  im- 
portance, and  one  which  his  interest  in  the  general  subject  of 
education  rendered  him  peculiarly  qualified  to  fill. 

Among  other  important  measures  introduced  by  Mr.  El- 
wood at  this  session  of  the  Legislature,  two  may  be  mentioned 
as  showing  his  watchful  care  of  the  trust  funds  of  the  State  : 
I'irst,  the  "  transfer  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  trust  funds  of  the  State,  and  the  lands  belonging 
thereto  from  the  School  and  University  Funds,  to  the  General 
Fund ;  "  and,  second,  the  raising  of  "  a  tax  to  pay  to  the  School 
Fund  the  amount  which  was  retained  by  the  United  States, 
from  the  five  per  cent  paid  in  its  settlement  with  the  State." 

As  a  legislator,  Mr.  Elwood  had  tew  equals  and  no  supe- 
riors. He  was  always  in  his  seat  when  the  Senate  was  in  ses- 
sion, and  his  place  was  never  vacant  at*the  meetings  of  the 
committees  with  which  he  was  connected.  Always  prompt, 
industrious,  efficient  and  conscientious,  with  his  superior  busi- 
ness qualifications,  clear  head  and  excellent  practical  common 
flense,  he  was  much  respected  by  his  associates,  and  soon  be- 
'Came  one  of  the  most  honored  and  influential  members  of  the 
Senate. 

To  quote  again  the  fitting  words  of  another : 

**  In  private  life  Mr.  Elwood  was  highly  esteemed.  He  was 
strictly  and  exemplarily  moral,  a  kind  and  obliging  neighbor, 
an  intelligent  and  agreeable  associate,  and  in  all  respects  a 
good  citizen.  But  however  much  he  may  be  missed  as  a  pub- 
lic man  and  private  citizen,  and  however  much  bis  intimate 
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acquaintances  outside  his  family  circle  will  be  affected  by  his 
death,  it  is  in  that  family  circle  that  his  loss  will  be  most  last- 
ingly and  painfully  felt;  for  here  it  is  best  known  with  what 
fortitude  he  bore  up  against  bodily  disease  and  constant  suffer- 
ing, and  with  what  ceaseless  efforts  he  devoted  his  abilities  to 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  every  member  of  his  family." 

In  his  younger  days  he  was  very  active  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation and  temperance,  and  in  this  State  was  prominent  in  or- 
ganizing one  of  the  first  temperance  societies  in  Green  Lake 
county.  He  never  lost  interest  in  either  cause ;  but  his  gi*eat 
infirmity — asthma — hindered  him  much  in  public  speaking. 
In  politics  he  was  a  Whig,  until  the  organization  of  the  Ee- 
publican  party,  when  he  identified  himself  with  it.  In  politi- 
cal life,  as  elsewhere,  he  acted  from  convictions  of  duty.  No 
influence  could  sway  him  from  what  he  considered  the  right 
course. 

I  knew  him  as  a  correspondent  of  the  State  Treasurer's 
office  several  years  before  I  had  the  oppportunity  to  form  his 
personal  acquaintance,  and  so  clearly  were  the  noble  traits  of 
his  character  exhibited  even  in  his  business  letters,  that  I 
learned  to  honor  and  esteem  him  long  before  we  met 

In  his  ordinary  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men,  he  was 
quiet  and  retiring;  with  his  intimate  friends  he  was  genial, 
frank  and  confiding.  His  benevolence  was  so  unobtrusive, 
that  but  few  knew  what  he  did  in  that  direction.  No  one 
could  be  much  with  him  without  being  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  he  was  an  upright,  conscientious  man,  striving 
to  discharge  faithfully  the  duties  which  he  owed  to  his  Q-od, 
his  country,  and  to  those  around  him,  and  few  men,  in  their 
practice,  came  nearer  to  fulfilling  their  duty  than  he  did. 

He  lived  the  life  of  a  good  and  true  man,  and  died,  sus- 
tained by  a  Christian's  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality  beyond 
the  grave.  In  his  death  the  State  has  lost  one  of  its  best  and 
most  useful  citizens ;  one  who  did  much  to  promote  its  pros- 
perity— whose  deeds  will  live  after  him,  and  whose  example 
it  will  ever  be  safe  to  follow. 
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The  following  resolution  oflTered  by  Hon.  G.  B.  Smith, 
passed  unanimously : 

Hesolvedj  That  in  the  death  of  the  late  Hon.  G.  Db  Witt  El- 
wood  we  recognize  an  able,  and  conscientious  man,  one  who  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  yarious  public  .positions  to 
which  he  was  called  by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow  citizens,  as 
well  as  in  his  social  and  private  relations,  set  an  example  of 
industry  and  faithfulness  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  all,  and  that 
in  his  death,  the  county  in  which  he  resided,  as  well  as  the 
State  at  large,  has  met  with  a  great  loss. 

JResolvedy  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be  for- 
wai*ded  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
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THE  CIVIL  UFE,  SERVICES  AND  CHARACTER 

OF 

GOV.  WM.  A.  BARSTOW. 


BY  HON.  EDWABD  M.  HUNTER. 

i 


Read  bt/ore  ike  Society,  Feb,  21,  187a 


I  approach  this  suliyect  with  great  diffidence.  A  sketch 
comprehending  only  the  outlines  qf  those  occurrences  crowded 
into  the  eventful  years  of  Gov.  Babstow's  political  life  which 
aroused  the  passions  and  affected  the  interests  of  our  people, 
would  fill  a  volume.  I  can  only  hope  to  furnish  a  few  of  the 
salient  points  in  his  career,  and  leave  to  the  historian  of  the 
future  much  to  which  I  would  willingly  refer  and  dwell  upon. 
The  space  also  to  which  I  am  limited  in  your  volume,  leaves 
no  choice  but  to  confine  myself  to  the  most  important  incidents 
in  his  life,  alone. 

Gov.  Babstow  came  of  an  excellent  family  who  had  their 
ancestral  seat  at  Naburn  Hall,  York,  England,  and  their  de- 
scendants are  still  to  be  found  in  the  West  Biding  of  York- 
shira  There  were  four  brothers  who  left  their  home  in  1685 ; 
two  of  whom,  Geor6e  and  William,  came  over  in  the  True 
Love  from  London,  and  landed  at  Boston  in  that  year.  It  does 
not  appear  whether  John  Babstow,  the  ancestor  of  our  Gov- 
ernor, came  on  that  vessel  with  the  brothers  named  or  not,  but 
the  records  show  that  at  or  about  that  time,  became  and  settled 
in  the  Province  near  them.  William  A.  Barstow,  the  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  one  of  a  family  of  seven  broth- 
ers, all  of  whom  served  in  the  patriot  army  in  the  Bevolution 
ary  war ;    and  William,  when  a  boy  of  but  fourteen  years 
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was  one  of  a  company  of  militia,  and  with  a  musket  on  his 
shoulder  marched  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  New  London,  at  the 
time  Benedict  Arnold  waH  ravaging  the  sea  coast  and  de- 
stroyed that  town. 

His  son,  William  Augustus  Barstow,  whose  career  we 
now  propose  to  trace,  was  born  at  Plainfield,  a  village  in 
Windham  county,  Connecticut,  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1818  ;  he  died  at  Leavenworth,  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  on  the 
13th  of  December,  1865,  and  but  a  few  months  after  he  had 
visited  for  the  last  time  this  State,  which  he  continued  to  the 
end  to  call  his  home.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  William 
A.  had,  with  his  brothers,  no  other  advantages  of  education 
than  those  afforded  by  the  common  schools  of  the  period,  and 
they  even,  were  con6ned  to  the  winter  season,  as  during  the 
summer  their  labor  was  required  upon  the  farm. 

Here  William  conticued  with  the  family  until  he  attained 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  when  he  left  his  home,  and  became  a 
clerk  in  the  store  of  his  brother,  Samuel  H.  Barstow,  now 
of  Waukesha,  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  and  where  he  remained 
for  the  period  of  four  yeara 

In  April,  1834,  he  gave  up  his  position  as  clerk  for  his 
brother,  removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  entered  into  business 
with  Horatio  N.  Barstow,  an  elder  brother  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  there.  Here  for  about  five  years,  the  firm  in  which 
he  was  a  partner  earned  on  a  very  extensive  business  as  mil- 
lers and  forwarders.  They  ranked  high  as  energetic  and, hon- 
orable business  men,  and  were  only  compelled  at  last  to  sus- 
pend by  the  calamity  which  overwhelmed  all  those  extensively 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  traffic  at  that  period.  This 
brother,  Horatio  N.,  was  subsequently  drowned  at  the  Red 
Biver  Baft  in  Arkansas,  when  engaged  in  the  execution  of  a 
contract  he  had  entered  into  with  the  General  Government. 
He  was  a  man  of  extraordinarv  energy,  enterprise  and  sagacity 
— in  many  of  his  traits  resembling  strongly  the  subject  of  this 
sketch — who  always,  mingled  with  the  affection  of  a  brother, 
entertained  toward  him  the  highest  admiration  for  his  com- 
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manding  talents,  and  the  regret  he  carried  with  him  was  deep 
and  heartfelt  at  his  loss. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1839,  Gov.  Baestow  removed 
from  Cleveland.  He  had  previously  gathered  much  and  accu- 
rate information  relative  to  the  then  young  and  distant  Terri-  , 
tory  of  Wisconsin,  and  by  it  was  induced  to  re-commence  the 
struggle  for  fortune  here,  among  the  hardy  pioneers  who  had 
preceded  him  and  located  their  homes  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
frontier.  On  reaching  Wisconsin,  he  fixed  hm  residence  at  the 
then  so-called  "village"  of  Prairieville,  consisting  of  a  little 
cluster  of  houses,  and  assisted  by  some  of  his  enterprising 
friends  at  Cleveland,  purchased  water  power  at  the  former 
point,  together  with  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  160 
acres  now  covered  by  the  flourishing  village  of  Waukesha, 
into  ^hich  Prairieville  has  since  been  metamorphosed. 

Here,  under  his  supervision,  a  flouring-mill  was  erected,  con- 
sidered at  that  time  to  be  the  best  one  outside  of  Milwaukee ; 
and  here  he  continued  for  a  number  of  years  actively  engaged 
in  the  milling  and  mercantile  business,  rapidly  extending  his 
circle  of  acquaintance,  and  formed  those  ties  of  enduring  friend- 
ship which  were  strengthened  by  time,  and  terminated  only 
with  his  life.     Many  of  the  "old  settlers"  are  still  among  us, 
who    can    recall   the   UMny    and   varied  acts  of   kindness 
and  generosity  by  which  those  ties  were  created.    It  was 
a  new  country,  and  the  pioneer  had  more  of  hardships  and 
want  to  encounter  than  the  most  of  us  can  now  realize,  and 
Mr.  Barstow's  occupation  as  miller  and  merchant  made  him 
cognizant  of  much  of  that  distress  and  wretchedness  which  his 
generous  band  never  failed  to  relieve,  and  that  too  when  the 
chances  for  repayment  were  poor  indeed.     Those  prostrated 
by  the  sickness  incident  to  a  new  country,  and  discouraged  by 
the  failure  of  crops  or  other  means  upon  which  they  had  de- 
pended, knew  not  elsewhere  to  turn  in  their  distress,  never  ap- 
plied to  him  in  vai)i.     Of  this  there  is  evidence  in  abundance, 
and  neither  was  it  forgotten,  when,  in  the  later  time,  those  he 
had  thus  aided  could  show  their  sense  of  his  generosity  by  the 
support  they  gave  him  at  the  polla 
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Iq  those  days,  whicb  to  many  of  us,  in  the  retrospect,  seem 
but  as  yesterday,  railroads  were  not  dreamed  o^,  and  the  plank- 
road  was  an  improvement  yet  to  be  reached.  The  settler  was 
then  isokted  for  a  goodly  portion  of  the  year,  and  when  the 
Lake  steamers  ceased  their  trips  in  the  fall,  the  inhabitants 
were  cut  off  almost  entirely  from  the  outside  civilizatioa  The 
stages  of  Fbink,  Walker  &Co.,  it  is  true,  toiled  through  and 
brought  the  mails  from  the  east,  and  an  occasional  passenger 
from  abroad  ;  but  so  far  as  the  mass  of  the  people  were  con- 
cerned, they  were  as  completely  cut  off  from  the  home  in  the 
east  whence  most  of  them  had  immigrated,  as  if  a  thousand 
miles  of  unhospitable  desert  stretched  between.  The  mer- 
chant whose  stock  had  proved  inadequate  to  the  demand  would 
sometimes  venture  the  journey  to  New  York,  but  it  was  an 
undertaking  of  magnitude  canvassed  by  the  entire  community, 
and  not  unfrequently  occupied  several  weeks  from  Milwaukee 
to  the  former  city.  It  cost  often  an  entire  day  of  toilsome 
travel  to  reach  Prairieville  from  Milwaukee — the  vast  metrop- 
olis of  2,600  souls ;  and  as  the  shades  of  evening  gathered,  the 
camp  fires  of  the  farmer  or  teamster  from  the  interior  were 
lighted  along  the  lonely  road ;  none  dared  to  encounter  the 
perils  of  the  "  Milwaukee  Woods  "  without  the  light  of  day  to 
assist  him  through  its  devious  navigation. 

In  a  small  and  isolated  community  such  as  Waukesha  was, 
the  miller  and  merchp.nt  combined  was  a  personage  of  no  small 
iinportance,and  had  frequent  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of 
his  true  character,  whether  kindly  and  charitable  or  the  reverse. 
We  have  stated  what  the  habit  of  Gov.  BARSTOw'was  in  this 
respect  at  the  period  mentioned,  and  such  acts  do  not  always 
die  and  become  lost,  when  he  who  was  the  willing  giver  has 
passed  away  forever.  The  sight  of  suflfering  he  could  not  en- 
dure, and  none  existed  where  he  could  prevent  or  remedy  it. 
A  single  instance  of  his  readiness  to  assist  those  who  needed 
aid  must  sufSice  for  my  relation  here.  Mrs.  Jacesok,  whose 
husband,  the  postmaster  at  the  village,  had  died  soon  after  Mr. 
Barstow^s  arrival,  was  left  with  but  scanty  means  ior  the  sup- 
port of  herself  and  children.    The  active  politicians  were  sur- 
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prised  when  it  became  known  that  the  new  coraer  had,  un- 
asked, through  bis  acquaintance  with  Gov.  Dodgb,  secured  the 
office  for  one  who  needed  it  most,  and  whose  ability  to  dis- 
eharge  the  duties  connected  with  it  was  unquestioned.  In- 
stances of  a  like  character  could  be  repeated  were  it  necessary, 
that  would  fill  a  volume.  He  was  known  and  respected  for 
other  traits  than  those  of  kindn^s  and  generosity,  however. 
He  was  the  true  and  loyal  friend  who  never  made  "  the  prom- 
ise to  the  ear,  but  broke  it  to  the  hope" — the  acute,  far-sighted 
counsellor,  and  the  honorable  and  upright  judge,  to  whom  all 
were  willing  to  refer  their  causes  of  difference. 

Such  a  man  could  rot  fail  soon  to  become  widely  known, 
and  he  rapidly  attained  to  rank  among  the  foremost  ot  those 
who  controlled  the  afikirs  of  the  village  and  county.  He  held 
at  one  time  the  office  of  Postmaster,  and  which  he  retained 
until  he  surrendered  it  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Postmaster 
Oeneral  Bandall,  then  a  young  man  commencing  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  at  Prairieville.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
three  Commissioners  of  the  Oounty  of  Milwaukee,  which  then 
embraced  what  is  now  Waukesha  county  within  its  limits,  and 
which  was  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Supervisor  system.  He 
was  prominent  and  efficient  in  the  movement  which  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  the  county  of  Waukesha  by  its  being  taken 
from  the  territorial  area  of  Milwaukee  Until  he  changed  his 
residence  and  removed  to  Madison,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
all  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  county,  and  never 
lost  the  deep  interest  he  felt  in  the  locality  which  bad  been  his 
first  home  in  the  new  State  of  his  adoption. 

In  April,  1844,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Maria  Quarlbs,  of 
Southport,  as  it  was  then  known,  now  the  city  of  Kenosha. 

In  the  fall  of  1849,  Mr.  Barstow  was  nominated  by  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  tor  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  upon  the  ticket  with  Governor  Dkwey,  and  succeeding 
in  the  canvass,  and  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  the  office,  found  its  affairs  in  the  condition  of  chaos.  His 
clear  and  methodical  mind  soon  brought  order  out  of  confu- 
sion, and  with  patient,  and  untiring  labor,  he,  with  his  own 
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hand,  wrote  out  in  the  most  complete  and  finished  manner 
nearly  the  full  record  of  the  office  up  to  the  moment  when  it 
came  under  his  control 

During  his  term  of  office  as  Secretary,  the  school  lands  be- 
longing to  the  State  were  brought  into  market  to  be  sold  under 
the  duperviiion  of  tho  tlvee  Commissioners,  of  which  he  by 
Ttrtue  of  his  position  became  one,  and  it  was  a  work  of  more 
than  ordinary  magnitude  to  arrange  all  of  the  complicated  de- 
tails necessary  to  the  perfection  of  a  system  which  was  to  ren- 
der the  State  and  purchaser  secure  in  their  several  rights. 
That  he  and  his  associates  did  their  duty  well  has  been  loog 
conceded,  and  the  care  taken  by  them  in  examining  the  security 
offered  by  those  desiring  loans  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  as 
I  believe  to  be  the  case,  not  a  dollar  of  the  fund  so  placed  up- 
on loan  by  them  was  ever  lost  In  all  of  the  details  connect- 
ed with  this  important  matter,  the  clear  and  business  like  mind 
of  Gov.  Babstow  was  never  at  fault,  and  his  associates,  sel- 
dom if  ever  found  occasion  to  differ  irom  his  rapid  but  always 
accurate  judgment  The  School  and  University  land  matters 
connected  with  our  State,  bear  from  the  first  the  impress  of  his 
careful  supervision,  and  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  person 
belongs  the  credit  of  the  system  adopted,  and  which  now  gov- 
erns in  the  control  of  that  department 

Some  time  subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office 
as  Secretary  of  State,  he  became  interested  in  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  Improvement,  and  for  a  time  bent  his  energies 
toward  the  completion  of  that  important  work  in  connection 
with  some  other  active  business  men  and  contractors.  I  have 
not  material  at  hand  from  which  I  could  obtain  any  particulars 
of  the  extent  of  the  work  i»erformed  by  him  and  his  associates. 
I  can  only  now  recall  the  fact,  that  it  was  accepted,  and  at  the 
time  was  highly  spoken  of  as  being  the  best  work  which  had, 
up  to  that  period,  been  completed  along  the  line  of  the  Im- 
provement He  never  lost  his  interest  in  this  great  enterprise, 
now  recognized  by  thoughtful  and  experienced  engineers  as  a 
work  of  truly  national  importance,  and  second  as  such  to  but 
few,  crowded,  as  our  country  is,  with  enterprises  of  gigantic 
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magnitade  and  interest  to  the  entire  commercial  world.  He 
saw  its  importance  at  that  early  day,  and  wherever  and  when- 
ever called  upon,  his  voice  and  efforts  were  always  ready  to 
advance  it  Throughout  his  messages  to  the  Legislature  are 
scattered  ample  evidences  of  this  fact 

He^PHiaa  «8nHBt  Advooate  of  the  first  railroad  enterprise  in 
our  State,  and  was  amonj^the  Fiimiaum  of  lihw  lyiieittat  Aar 
influence  toward  securing  the  charter  of  the  Milwaukee  and 
Mississippi  Bailroad,  and  as  one  of  the  original  subscribers  to 
the  capital  stock,  and  one  of  the  first  directors  of  the  Com- 
pany, his  efficient  aid  was  of  importance  in  its  early  struggle 
for  existence. 

But  it  was  not  aloae  in  eaterprise^  of  interest  to  the  State 
that  his  acute  and  comprehensive  mind  foresaw  the  agencies 
of  vast  usefulness  in  the  future.  While  the  great  Pacific  Rail- 
way yet  seemed  even  to  the  sanguine  as  the  work  of  a  genera- 
tion, and  to  the  doubting  as  one  too  stupendous  to  be  under- 
taken, he  urged  our  Legislature  in  stirring  language,  to  memo- 
rialize Congress  in  its  behalf.  It  was  in  1866  he  wrote  in  his 
annual  message :  *'  I  know  oi  no  enterprise  so  well  calculated 
to  add  to  the  resources  of  the  whole  country,  nor  any  which 
can  approximate  to  it  in  the  rapidity  with  which  it  would  de* 
velop  the  same.  It  would  become  literally  a  highway  of 
nations,  and  the  treasures  of  either  hemisphere  would  seek  a 
passage  across  it  to  find  their  mart  in  the  other.  The  increase 
of  material  wealth  in  the  country,  by  the  opening  up  of  the 
almost  boundless  regions  of  the  West,  will  set  calculation  at 
defiance ;  and  while  this  will  add  to  our  power  as  a  people,  it 
will  furnish  another  link  in  the  chain  which  binds  us  together 
as  a  common  whole.'' 

To  anticipate  somewhat  in  the  order  of  time,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place,  in  this  connection,  to  mention  an  enterprise  with 
which  he  was  prominently  connected,  and  which  but  for  unto- 
ward circumstances,  would  long  ere  this  have  been  completed, 
and  would  have  added  many  millions  to  our  wealth  as  a  State, 
and  contributed  immensely  to  the  welfare,  populatioiJjj^d  (, 
material  growth  of  the  north-western  portion  of  our  c^fifnlryv  \  .'^ 
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In  1865,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  Gov.  BARsrow 
was  chosen  President  of  the  St.  Croix  and  Lake  Superior  Eail- 
road  Company,  and  immediately  set  on  foot  energetic  measures 
to  advance  that  important  enterprise.  By  bis  active  aid  a  val- 
uable land  grant  was  secured,  the  route  surveyed  and  estab- 
lished, and  the  contaract  let  for  the  entire  length  from  Hudson 
to  Superior  City,  to  responsible  contractors,  who  were  speedily 
on  the  j;round  with  a  large  force  of  men  and  with  ample  mater- 
ial to  grade  the  road.  A  liberal  offer  from  responsible  parties 
in  Canada  was  made  to  furnish  the  iron,  and  there  was  every 
pr«:>spect  of  a  speedy  completion  of  that  important  work.  Bi- 
val  parties,  through  the  exercise  of  agencies  which  I  will  not 
stop  to  characterize  in  the  manner  they  deserve,  by  playing  upon 
the  unquestioning  good  faith  and  confidence  in  others  which 
Gov.  Babstow  always  entertained  in  too  great  a  degree  for  his 
own  welfare,  succeeded  in  obtaining  control  of  the  land  grant 
and  ultimately  of  the  road.  The  result  of  this  we  are  all  now 
acquainted  with ;  but  it  is  as  certain  as  any  calculation  for  the 
future  in  this  life  can  be,  if  the  St  Croix  road  had  been  lefl 
where  it  rightfully  belonged,  under  the  control  of  Gov.  Bar- 
stow  and  his  asHOciates,  that  a  city  would  now  adorn  the  Bay 
of  Superior — the  north-western  portion  of  our  State  echo- with 
the  hum  of  varied  industry,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
have  reached  its  terminus  on  the  shore  of  the  Western  Ocean. 
Bat  such  was  not  to  be  the  case — the  fates  were  against  him, 
and  it  is  but  poor  (X>nBo1ation  that  the  result  of  bad  &itb  and 
rivalry  in  business,  and  other  matters  of  personal  concernment, 
resulted  in  the  downfall  of  those  who  caused  the  disasters  to 
themselves,  and  the  interests  they  controlled,  and  retarded,  for 
probably  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  growth  and  development 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  State.  All  that  ho  claimed  for  the 
Pacific  road  would  have  been  accomplished  sooner  than  it  was, 
and  one  of  its  termini  would  have  been  within  the  limits  of  the 
3tate  of  Wisconsin. 

In  1853  he  was  nominated  as  Governor  by  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  over  his  opponent,  the  then  late  State  Treas- 
urer, Col.  Jaibus  C.  Fairchild,  and  he  was  elected  to  that 
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honorable  position.  He  took  his  seat  in  Januarj,  1854,  and 
the  troubled  portion  of  a  hitherto  peaceful,  if  somewhat 
chequered  career  began. 

Up  to  this  period  the  Democracy  had  been  the  leading  party 
in  Wisconsin ;  for  Gov,  Fabwell,  whose  administration  had 
just  closed,  was  elected  as  a  no-party  man,  and  was  in  fact  a 
moderate  Whig  at  a  time  when  the  distinction  between  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged  and  the  Democracy  had  been  ob- 
literated.  New  elements  were  now  rapidly  forming,  destined 
to  sweep  away  all  past  issues,  and  new  leaders  of  a  new  party 
were  arraying  those  forces  under  new  war  cries  before  which 
the  time-honored  Democracy  were  doomed  to  go  down,  and  for 
a  time  be  crushed.  The  growing  feeling  of  sectional  hatred 
was  accelerated  and  embittered  by  dem&gogues  in  either  sec« 
tion  North  and  South,  and  the  efforts  of  the  more  conserva- 
tive who  then  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Gtov.  Babstow, 
were  powerless  to  prevent  or  correct  it  The  ferocity  which 
then  characterized  party  effort  and  feeling  in  national  matters, 
unavoidably  permeated  the  politics  of  our  own  State,  and  was 
finally  aided  by  local  causes  which  created  a  state  of  feeling 
dangerous  to  the  continuance  of  peace  in  our  midst  The  first 
year  of  his  administration  was,  however,  one  of  comparative 
quiet  in  matters  of  State  concernment,  and  none  dreamed  of. 
the  evil  in  store  for  us  in  the  then  neur  future. 

Who,  then  resident  amongst  us,  does  not  remember  the  vir- 
ulent attacks  made  upon  the  State  administration  after  thig 
time,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  Governor  Babstow's  first 
term  7  And  who  now  credits  a  titbe  of  the  charges  then  made  ? 
The  air  was  filled  with  the  cries  of ''  School  Land  frauds,"  "  lu- 
sane  Asylum  frauds,"  and  following  shortly  after,  ''  Bobbery 
of  the  State  Treasury,*'  and  what  not  7  So  bitter  and  persist- 
ent were  the  attacks,  that  men  reexling  but  the  party  press  an- 
tagonistic to  Governor  Babstow,  became  so  biased  as  to  be- 
lieve that  the  State  Government  was  controlled  at  that  p^od 
by  a  dass  of  men  under  his  leadership,  whose  proper  place  was 
the  inside  of  the  prison  at  Waupun.  He  was  subjected  to  un- 
qualified denunciation  for  the  interest  he  exhibited  in  securing 
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accurate  scientific  research,  and  the  care  he  took  of  the  great 
mineral  interest  of  the  State,  by  the  removal  of  an  objectiona- 
\>\e  appointee,  and  the  selection  of  that  eminent  scholar  and  ac- 
complished geologist,  Dr.  James  Ot.  PsiiciyAL.  In  this,  as  in 
ail  other  matters,  his  sound  judgment  was  vindicated  by  the 
result  The  first  report,  issued  by  that  profound  and  labori- 
ous professor,  silenced  the  voice  of  party  clamor  ;  but  none  of 
those  who  created  it  wero  generou;^  or  magnanimous  enough  to 
admit  the  error  or  correct  the  wrong.  It  is  unnecessary,  and 
would  be  profitless,  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  these  matters 
now.  It  is  enough  to  state,  as  the  records  of  the  time  estab- 
lish, that  the  most  thorough  investigation  thereafter,  conducted 
by  men  anxious  to  discover  and  establish  as  facts  the  wholesale 
charges  made,  failed  utterly  in  bringing  to  light  a  single  action 
of  Governor  Baestow*S  which  did  not  square  with  his  duty. 
He  had  time  and  again  in  vain  urged  the  Legislature  to  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the 
several  departments  had  been  conducted,  and  the  result  of  all 
these  researches  when  at  last  made,  directed  in  the  spirit  I 
have  indicated,  resulted,  as  men  now  know,  in  finding  the 
loose  keeping  of  the  treasury  accounts  to  be  the  only  fault, 
and  whether  the  administration  of  Governor  Fabwell  should 
not  have  been  held  accountable  for  even  this,  was  never  known. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  in  this  connection  to  state,  that 
intimate  as  I  necessarily  was  with  all  that  was  done  or  consid- 
ered in  the  Executive  Office  during  the  time  Gov.  Barstow 
retained  his  position,*  there  was  nothing  done  or  proposed  af- 
fecting the  public  interest,  but  what  might  have  been  printed 
in  the  largest  type,  and  hung  upon  the  outer  wall  of  the  Capi- 
tol for  the  inspection  of  all.  He,  during  that  period,  neither 
counseled,  took  into  consideration,  nor  did  a  public  wrong — 
and  his  children  need  never  fear  to  direct  the  closest  scrutiny 
toward  his  acts  as  Governor  of  Wisconsin.  When  he  first  en- 
tered upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office  he  was  in 
comfortable  circumstances— when  he  left  it  he  was  poor,  and 
was  harrassed  for  the  want  oi  means,  and  all  that  he  subee- 

•  Col.  HUNTEB,  as  is  weU  known,  was  Ooy.  Babstow^s  Private  Secretary.— L.  C.  D. 
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quently  secured  and  lost  did  not  repay  him  the  amount  he  ex- 
pended during  his  official  term  from  his  private  purse. 

In  the  fall  of  1855,  Gov.  Barstow  was  again  placed  in 
nomination  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State,  bj  a  large 
majority  of  those  composing  the  Democratic  Convention,  and 
who  thereby  endorsed,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  at  that  time  to 
endorse,  his  course  as  Governor,  and  evinced  their  determina- 
tion to  stand  by  him  in  the  appeal  he  desired  to  make  to  the 
people  of  the  State.  In  this,  those  best  acquainted  with  Goy. 
Barstow,  will  recognize  a  peculiar  trait  of  the  man's  charac- 
ter. If  his  administration  had  glided  along  peacefully  and 
unopposed,  as  did  those  of  his  predecessors,  he  would  have 
cared  little  for  a  re-election.  His  ambition  sufficiently  gratified 
by  bis  first  election,  would  have  rested*  thera  But  all  of  the 
bitterest  elements  of  political  partisanship  had  been  aroused 
in  opposition  to  him  ;  he  had  been  accused  of  offences  against 
every  proper  rule  of  public  and  private  conduct  which  the  in- 
genuity of  hatred  could  devise ;  the  ordinary  vocabulary  of 
abuse  was  exhausted,  and  invention  was  strained  to  fiishion 
epithets  the  better  to  designate  a  new  class  of  offenders  inca- 
pable of  an  upright  thought  or  action.  "Barstow  and  the 
balance  "  became,  under  the  vigorous  manipulation  of  the  op- 
position, a  hydra-headed  monster  fit  only  to  be  damned  by 
universal  execration. 

He  was  fully  conscious  of  the  wrong  done  him ;  and  this 
determined  and  furious  opposition  aroused  the  combative  ele- 
ment which  was  never  wanting  in  Gov.  Barstow*s  character, 
and  with  the  party  which  had  placed  him  in  nomination  fully 
endorsing  his  past  record,  he  entered  f«^arlessly  upon  a  canvass 
whieh  stirred  up  the  passions  of  the  conflicting  parties  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  had  ever  before  been  witnessed  within  this 
State. 

It  r^ulted  in  his  being  declared  the  choice  of  the  people  by 
the  State  canvassers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  count  the  votes,  and 
declare  which  of  the  contestants  had  been  elected.  At  any 
other  time  in  our  history  there  would  have  no  question  arisen ; 
for  either  the  majority  would  have  been  so  decided  as  to  leave 
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no  rooia  for  doubt,  or  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of  question- 
ing the  decision  of  those  whose  sworn  duty  it  was  to  decide, 
and  decide  finally  ;  or  deemed  it  possible  to  resort  to  another 
tribunal  whose  acceptance  of,  and  action  upon  the  matter,  was 
considered  by  many  thoughtful  men  and  accomplished  jurists, 
to  be  little,  if  any,  short  ot  revolutionary.  But  we  had  arrived 
at  the  verge  of  revolutionary  times,  and  were  rapidly  being 
drawn  toward  the  vortex  wherein  the  entire  fiibricof  our  Gov- 
ernment was  to  be  endangered.  The  minds  of  men  were  un- 
settled, and  the  feverish  restlessness  was  confined  to  no  one 
class,  and  affected  even  the  Judiciary.  So  highly  had  the  pas- 
sions of  men  been  wrought  up  by  the  political  contedt  in  which 
we  were  emerged,  that  it  was  at  one  time  here  dangerously 
near  a  collision ;  and  those  who  were  then  best  cognizant  of 
the  prevailing  feeling,  well  knew  that  had  a  drop  of  blood  been 
shed  here — one  life  of  a  partisan  on  either  side  been  taken  in 
anger,  the  flame  of  civil  war  would  have  broken  out,  and  would 
have  raged  until  quenched,  as  it  always  has  been  and  must  be. 
It  was  well,  perhaps,  that  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  excite- 
ment directed  the  minds  of  those  comprising  political  parties 
elsewhere,  and  furnished  the  avenue  for  an  outlet  ol  prevailing 
excitement  throughout  the  other  portions  of  the  country.  The 
intense  feeling  existing  here,  would  under  other  circumstances, 
have  aroused  the  attention  of  partisans  abroad,  and  the  out- 
side stimulus  have  added  fuel  to  feed  our  domestic  discord,  al- 
ready sufficiently  alarming. 

But  fortunately,  perhaps,  the  crisis  passed  without  any  open 
demonstration  or  serious  collision.  The  decision  of  the  State 
canvassers  wa&t  over-ruled  by  the  judgment  of  ihe  Supreme 
Courts  which  bad  assumed  to  take  the  evidence  presented  by 
the  one  party  claimant,  Mr.  Coles  Bashfobd — ^and  entertain- 
ing jurisdiction  against  the  earnest  protest  of  Gov.  Babstow 
on  behalf  of  the  executive  authority,  and  in  defence  of  the 
system  of  Government  under  which  we  lived,  proceeded  to 
render  its  decision. 

There  was  none  to  contest  its  determination.  Gov.  Bab- 
stow, under  t]^c  influence  of  counsel,  hastily,  if  ia  all  instances 
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honestly  giveo,  aud  as  hastily  bat  certainly  conscientionsly 
acted  npon^  had  resigned,  and  Gov.  Arthur  McArthur  did 
not  choose  to  contest  its  mimdate. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  recur  to  these  disastrous  days — at  least 
not  to  onC)  who  may  be  pardoned  the  egotism  of  saying,  that 
what  he  allades  to  he  miw,  and  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  part 
of;  the  errors  which  were  oommitted,  and  which  might  have 
been  avoided — the  hasty  action  which  subsequent  reflection 
condemned,  though  done  in  all  honesty  are  not  pleasant  sub- 
jects for  consideration  now,  in  view  of  the  important  results 
which  might  have  followed  a  different  course  of  conduct. 

The  so  called  '^  trial  *'  was  an  ably  managed  political  per- 
formance at  which  the  most  prominent  actors  secretly  sneered^ 
while  gloating  over  the  revenge  thereby  secured  for  fancied 
wrongs.     In  this  I  do  not  intend  to  reflect  upon  the  integritjr 
of  th«>8e  then  constituting  the  Supreme  Court ;  if  living,  I  be- 
lieve they  would,  upon  a  proper  occasion  furnished,  revers©^ 
their  action.     The  fierce  pertinacity  with  which  a  one-sided 
controversy  was  pressed^  at  a  time  of  terrible  party  excitement^ 
overcame  their  cooler  judgment,  as  I  have  good  reason  to  be* 
lieve.    Bat  I  cannot  forget  that  it  was  the  leading  counsel  (ov 
the  relator,  whose  efforts  gave  respectability,  and  whose  great 
legal  attainments  lent  the^  sanction  to,  what  was  merely  party 
action,  atterly  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  our  politi- 
cal system  in  the  past,  as  I  trust  it  will  be  in  the  future,  with- 
out exampla     It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  our  country  that  sees 
the  power  there  assumed  by  the  court  recognized  and  adopted; 
bat  I,  for  one,  believe  the  memory  of  Grovernor  Barstow  will  be 
more  honored  in  the  coming  time  for  the  eloquent  protest  he 
then  uttered  against  judicial  usurpation,  than  for  any  other 
one  act  of  his  lifa     And  that  time  may  come  sooner  than  we 
anticipate,  when,  under  our  elective  system,  partisan  judge;), 
io  attempting  to  carry  oat  the  behests  of  those  who  made 
them,  will  bring  on  a  contest  which  can  be  settled  but  in  one 
way  if  we  are  to'  remain  a  free  people,  and  the  memory  of 
Barstow  will  be  honored  then  by  all  who  truly  cherish  and 
understand  our  system  of  Oovemment 
8  Hm.— [Vol.  6.] 
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With  his  resignation,  Gov.  Babstow  passed  from  the  active 
dischai'ge  of  public  duties,  bat  he  remained  still  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  party  which  had  stood  by  him  in  the  past 
The  great  mass  of  those  composing  that  organization  never 
questioned  the  motives  which  guided  him  in  his  action,  and 
throughout  all  his  adversity  trusted  entirely  in  the  man  whose 
career  was  so  closely  connected  with  its  latest  hopeful  struggle 
for  ascendancy.  The  passions  of  the  hour  have  died  out,  and 
with  them  all  that  was  inimical  to  Babstow — and  men  are 
now  ready  to  believe  the  truth — that  he  was  subjected  to 
grievous  abuse  without  cause,  and  condemned  for  no  real  fault 
of  his  own. 

In  1857  he  removed  to  Janesville,  and  fpr  a  short  time 
engaged  in  connection  with  Hon.  Alexander  T.  Gray,  the 
Secretary  of  State  during  his  first  term,  and  myself,  in  the 
business  of  banking,  with  the  result  that  might  easily  have 
•been  predicted  by  any  one  acquainted  with  Gov.  Barstow's 
generosity,  and  the  profound  knowledge  of  the  business  pos- 
sessed by  his  associates.  A  short  time  prior  to  the  civil  war, 
he  resumed  at  Janesville  his  old  business  of  milling,  for  which 
he  always  retained  a  strong  partiality,  and  which  was  his 
latest  regular  occupation  up  to  the  time  when  he  felt  called 
upon  to  enroll  himself  among  the  defenders  of  the  Union  he 
reverenced  above  all  things  earthly.  The  military  portion  of 
his  career  I  must  leave  to  other  and  abler  hands  than  mine  to 
record. 

Gov.  Barstow  was  by  nature  cast  in  a  conservative  mould, 
and  in  the  best  sense  of  the  expression  he  was  a  conservative. 
He  believed  in  holding  fast  to  those  principles  which  time  had 
demonstrated  to  be  salutary.  He  dreaded  the  effect  of  innova- 
tion and  experiment,  and  denounced  the  disposition  to  change, 
unless  it  appeared  that  positive  benefit  was  to  be  derived  from 
its  exercisa  He  had,  considering  his  busy  life  and  limited  op- 
portunities, thought  much  upon  the  science  of  Government, 
and  considered  the  fixedness  of  established  principles  and 
laws,  of  paramount  importance.  Not  for  insuring  the  immedi- 
ate well  being  of  the  people  alooe,  but  to  engrave  upon  their 
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minds  that  reverence  for  their  authority  which  constant  change 
would  have  a  tendency  to  undermina  A  respect  for  Govern- 
ment he  held  to  be  essential  to  its  existence,  and  he  deemed 
constant  and  radical  chaoges  in  the  laws  to  be  incompatible 
with  its  continuance.  He  would  hold  fast  to  that  which  was 
proved,  and  hence  his  deeply  rooted  reverence  for  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  his  oi)position  to^unnecessary  legislation,  which  were 
exhibited  in  all  his  messages,  and  notably  so  in  1856,  when  he 
wrote :  "The  certainty  of  a  law  is  one  of  the  chief  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  it,  and  it  is  not  clear  but  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  a  community  to  suflfer  the  existence  of  bad  laws,  than  to 
live  under  a  system  which  is  subjected  to  continued  alterations." 
He,  with  all  his  conservative  tendencies,  believed  fully  in  the 
capacity  pf  the  people  for  self-government,  and  which  is  clear- 
ly expressed  in  connection  with  the  rebuke  he  conveyed  to  the 
"Know  Nothing  Party,"  as  it  was  then  called,  in  his  mes- 
sage delivered  in  1856,  which  I  will  not  now  stop  to  repeat. 

It  will  become  apparent  to  any  one  who  will  take  sufficient 
pains  to  peruse  his  messages  to  the  Legislature,  that  no  matter 
of  interest  to  the  State  ever  escaped  his  careful  attention ;  noth- 
ing was  overlooked,  and  there  is  one  monument  of  his  unyield- 
ing and  praiseworthy  devotion  to  the  well-being  of  an  unfor- 
tunate class  amongst  us,  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum — an  evidence 
as  well  of  the  wise  and  liberal  charity  of  the  State,  within 
sight  of  the  Capitol.  In  the  face  of  determined  opposition, 
which  at  one  time  extended  so  far  as  even  to  repeal  the  act 
which  had  been  passed  by  a  former  Legislature  upon  his  ur- 
gent recommendation,  and  to  which  he  promptly  interposed 
the  power  of  the  veto — he  by  his  firmness  retained  in  exist- 
ence that  highly  necessary  institution  upon  the  ground  where 
his  influence  had  established  it  It  would  be  no  ungraceful 
recognition  of  his  services  should  the  Legislature  see  fit  to 
attach  to  it  his  name  as  a  lasting  memento  of  the  man  to  whose 
efforts  its  erection  at  that  time  is  principally  owing,  and  who 
was  subjected  to  so  great  and  undeserved  abuse  on  its  account 
Neither  should  this  Society  be  backward  in  lending  wliat  aid 
it  can  toward  preserving  his  memory  during  the  coming  time. 
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for  among  those  to  whose  efforts  its  existence  is  owing,  Lone 
were  more  earnest  and  active  in  its  behalf,  and  he  freely  used 
the  influence  his  position  gave  him,  toward  securing  it  the 
proud  place  it  now  occupies  among  its  kindred  association^^ 

With  this  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch,  I  must  bid  adieu  to 
one,  who  was,  as  all  who  knew  him  can  vouch,  no  ordinary 
man ;  and  those  who  knew  him  intimately  will  bear  testimony 
not  only  to  his  superior  gifts  of  intelligence,  but  to  the  unsur- 
passed goodness  of  his  heart  as  well,  and  to  his  sterling  integrity. 
Although  not  classically  educated,  but  few  not  accomplished 
scholars  could  detect  the  fact,  and  bis  State  papers  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  in  this  country  in  their  style  of  com- 
position, as  none  are  clearer  in  their  statements  of  matters  nec- 
essary to  be  considered,  and  few  their  equals  in  breadth  of  view 
and  far-sighted  comprehension  of  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
the  future. 

Bred  up  as  a  business  man  merely,  and  close  and  accuratct 
in  all  of  its  details,  he  had  yet  the  catholic  comprehension  of  a 
statcHman,  and  grasped  with  the  intuitive  instinct  of  a  superior 
mind  all  the  graver  questions  of  State  or  national  importance, 
and  solved  them  with  a  sagacity  seldom  at  lault  His  common 
sense  never  failed  him  ;  and  if  he  committed  errors,  it  some- 
times happened  that  he  was  aware  of  it,  but  could  not  allow 
his  judgment  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  kindly  impulses  of  his 
heart  which  the  former  condemned. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  be  was  generous  to  a  fault,  and 
his  was  one  of  those  rare  natures  which  will  sacrifice  the  inter- 
est of  self  to  aid  others  ;  and  if  we  can  now,  above  his  grave, 
when  reviewing  his  life,  condemn  him  for  anything,  it  is  for 
this — that  he  allowed  this  quality  to  control  him  to  too  great  an 
extent,  and  was  injured  most  by  the  excess  of  a  trait  of  rartrst  vir- 
tua  He  was  incapable  of  deceit,  and  unfortunately  for  himself  he 
could  not  appreciate  its  existence  in  others ;  he  was  a  gentleman, 
and  would  as  soon  think  of  committing  a  crime  as  to  uonecessa- 

«  Prior  to  hit  snbematorial  tenrlce.  Got.  BAStrow  mod  to  attend  the  earij  neetiagtof 
the  Socie^,  ana  took  an  active  interest  in  them;  approTed,  as  GoTemor,  the  flrat  appro- 
priation to  the  Socletj;  and,  in  his  message  of  1865,  hiffhlr  commended  the  Society  as 
desenrinff  greater  leidslafive  enconragement  than  had  hitherto  heen  accorded  to  it,  and 
urged  that  a  reasonaDle  salary  should  be  provided  for  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  And 
in  varioos  other  ways  heconnnaed  to  manifest  his  abiding  interest  in  its  f 
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rily  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  one  with  whom  he  was  thrown  in 
contact ;  and  though  easily  approached  at  all  times,  no  one  was , 
ever  allowed  an  undue  familiarity,  and  there  was  always  present 
with  him  that  indescribable  something  which  hedges  around 
a  man  of  superior  intellect  and  natural  refinement 

It  may  not  become  me  to  speak  of  him  in  those  closer  rela-> 
tions  of  father,  husband  and  brother,  but  thrown  as  I  was  for 
a  long  time  in  necessarily  intimate  association  with  him,  I  can 
bear  testimony  that  no  family  could  ever  sustain  the  loss  of 
one  more  devoted  in  all  these,  than  he  was  when  the  grave  at 
last  closed  over  hinv  He  was  a  patriot,  and  would  have  sac- 
rificed his  life  at  any  time  to  secure  the  continued  union  of 
these  States  under  the  Constitution ;  and  the  references  made 
to  it  in  his  messages  to  the  Legislature  were  not  mere  expres- 
sions used  because  they  were  common,  but  the  heartfelt  senti- 
ments of  the  man,  proved  to  be  such  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  and,  when  the  time  had  come,  to  demonstrate  their  exist- 
ence by  action  which  left  no  room  for  doubt  He  came  of  the 
stock  composed  of  those  men  whose  wisdom  and  valor  created 
the  Union,  and  it  could  not  be  that  he  would  be  found  any- 
where else  than  in  the  front  rank  of  those  prepared  to  die  in 
its  defenca 

He  is  gone — and  there  is  nothing  for  his  sorrowing  friends 
left  to  do,  but  to  place  their  tribute  to  his  memory  upon  record. 
That  memory  will,  however,  last  long,  and  grow  more  vener- 
able as  time  shall  roll  on  its^course,  for  his  history  is  a  part  of 
that  of  the  State  while  it  was  yet  a  Territory,  and  he  has  lefb 
his  mark  upon  its  youth  as  a  state  also,  which  will  not  be  lost 
while  it  retains  its  history  as  such. 

We  who  have  known  him  so  long  and  intimately,  can  as  yet 
scarcely  realize  that  the  strong  man  whose  noble  form  and 
kindly  face  we  loved  to  greet  has  passed  away  forever.  What 
would  not  such  of  us  give,  could  we  restore  him  as  he  was 
when  first  he  entered  this  Capitol  as  its  chief  ruler  at  the  time  7 
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SKETCH  OF  COL  WM.  A.  BARSTOW'S  MILITARY  SERVICES. 

BY  COL.  KT  A.  CALKINS. 


I  was  appointed  by  the  State  Historical  Society,  immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  the  late  William  A.  Barstow,  in 
1865,  to  prepare  his  memoirs  for  publication.  T  was  unable 
at  the  time,  and  until  I  left  the  State  in  1867  for  a  prolonged 
absence,  to  procure  the  necessary  materials,  especially  as  to 
nis  earlier  life,  and  my  task  was  therefore  left  unfulfilled 
The  Hon.  E.  M.  Hunter  was  then  appointed^  to  discharge 
the  duty  which  I  had  neglected,  and  for  which  he  was  ad- 
mirably qualified  by  his  literary  ability,  and  his  personal 
and  official  intimacy  with  Governor  Barstow. 

I  regret  to  learn,  however,  that  he  has  furnished  only  a 
fragment,  though  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  one,  and  that 
his  work  terminates  where  a  very  important  period  of  Gover- 
nor Barstow's  life  began — with  his  entrance  upon  the  military 
service  of  his  country  at  the  outbreak  of  the  late  civil  war.  I 
learn  also  that  I  must  famish  a  supplementary  fragment,  cov- 
ering that  portion  of  his  career,  or  that  the  story  will  go  to  the 
world  but  half  told,  and  the  records  of  the  Society  will  remain 
incomplete.  With  this  impulse,  in  the  midst  of  pressing  du- 
ties, and  without  any  adequate  books  of  reference  or  memo- 
randa before  me,  I  undertake  to  finish  the  task  to  which  I  was 
assigned  some  six  years  ago,  and  which  has  been  commenced 
by  another  hand.  Of  course,  I  can  supply  but  a  meagre  out- 
line of  the  last  four  years  of  Governor  Barstow's  life,  and  I 
cannot  furnish  a  precise  date  to  any  part  of  the  narrativa  I 
must  add  that  my  relations  to  him  during  that  time  render 
some  egotistical  allusions  unavoidabla 

In  August,  1861,  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  gentlemen 
who  desired  to  enter  the  volunteer  army  in  a  cavalry  organi- 
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zation — for  whicli  their  tastes  and  some  study  had  adapted 
them — I  visited-  the  head-quarters  of  Gen.  Fremont,  at  St 
Louis,  with  letters  from  Gov.  Randall,  certifying  that  I  rep- 
resented responsible  persons  interested  in  raising  a  force  of 
cavalry,  which  the  State  authorities  were  not  authorized  to 
recruit  and  equip.  I  met  Gov.  Barstow  at  St.  Louis,  where 
he  had  been  called  by  a  business  undertaking,  and  stated  to 
him  my  mission.  I  was  unable  to  procure  any  satisfactory  re- 
ply from  Gen.  Fremont,  and  Gov.  Barstow,  who  had  several 
friends  in  military  and  civil  life  there,  proposed  to  interest  him- 
self in  the  object  I  had  in  view,  to  which  I  cordially  assented, 
and  placed  all  the  matters  connected  with  it  in  bis  hands.  He 
then  made  a  proposition  to  Gen.  Fremont  to  recruit,  equip, 
mount  and  arm  in  Wisconsin  a  cavalry  regiment,  independent 
of  State  authority,  except  as  to  the  commissions  of  officers, 
the  expenses  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Government ;  and  his 
proposition  was  accepted.  Gen.  Simon  Cameron  was  then 
Secretary  of  War,  and  about  that  time  visited  St.  Louis,  to 
inspect  the  affairs  of  Gen.  Fremont's  department,  and  GOv. 
Barstow's  authority  to  raise  the  cavalry  regiment  v/as  ap- 
proved by  him.  Several  weeks  had,  of  course,  elapsed,  and 
it  was  October  before  Gov.  Barstow  returned  to  the  State, 
when  he  established  the  camp  of  rendezvous  at  Janesville, 
and  issued  notices  of  his  readiness  to  receive  recruits.  Intel- 
ligence reached  him  almost  immediately  of  the  formation  of 
seveml  companies  for  his  carap,  when  he  was  notified  that  his 
authority  to  raise  the  regiment  had  been  revoked  by  the  War 
Department  The  recruits,  of  course,  generally  disbanded, 
and  many  went  into  other  organizations.  A  few  of  the  com- 
panies, however,  retained  their  standing. 

Gov.  Barstow  proceeded  at  once  to  Washington,  and,  after 
a  short  delay,  procured  a  renewal  of  his  authority  to  raiae  the 
regiment,  with  which  he  returned  to  the  Stata  He  was  then 
commissioned  as  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  November  9,  1861. 
It  was  still  some  weeks  before  he  could  procure  camp  equip- 
age, and  the  baflling  delays  had  discouraged  recruiting.  These 
difficulties  were,  however,  surmounted,  and  in  December  the 
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first  companies  entered  oamp.  In  January,  1862,  the  regiment 
was  filled  to  the  minimum,  and  in  February  the  maximum 
was  reached.  The  following  is  the  roster  of  the  regiment, 
when  completely  organized,  as  it  left  the  State : 

WiLUAH  A.  Babstow,  Colonel. 

RiCHABD  H.  Whttb*  Lieut.  Colonel. 

Elias  a.  Calkins,  Major  let  Battalion. 

BifiMJAMiN  8.  HsmoitG,  Migor  2d  Battallion. 

John  C.  Schbcelino,  Major  3d  Battallion. 

Hbnbt  Sandss,  Adjutant. 

Asa  W.  Farr,  Qnartennaster. 

Francis  Quarlus,  Commissaij. 

Benoni  O.  Rbtnoldb,  Surgeon. 

William  H.Warner,  Ist  Assistant  Surgeon. 

Joseph  8.  Lane,  2d  Assistant  Surgeon. 

Hiram  W.  Beers,  Chaplain. 

John  D.  Welch,  Adjutant  1st  Battalion. 

William  H.  Thomas,  Adjutant  2d  Battalion. 

CHARI.E8  L.  NoGOLE,  Adjutant  3d  Battalion. 

Isaac  Woodle,  Quartermaster  1st  Battalion. 

Francis  Quarles,  Quartermaster  2d  Battalion. 

Augustus  O.  Hall,  Quartermaster  3d  Battalion. 

Company  A: 

J.  D.  Dammon,  Captain. 

Robert  Carpenter,  1st  Lieutenant. 

Leonard  Morlet,  2d  Lieutenant. 

Company  B: 

Alex  F.  David,  Captain. 
Wm.  Wagner,  1st  Lieutenant.  ^ 
Lorenzo  B.  Reed,  2d  Lieutenant. 

Company  C: 

Edw.  R.  Stevens,  Captain. 
Jason  Daniels,  Ist  Lieutenant. 
Jas.  B.  Pond,  2d  Lieutenant. 

Company  D: 

Leander  J.  Shaw,  Captain. 
Fernando  C.  Riser,  let  Lieutenant. 
Byron  H.  Eilbourn,  2d  Lieutenant. 

Company  E: 
Ira  Justin,  Jr.,  Captain. 
Alex.  M.  Pratt,  Ist  Lieutenant. 
Leonard  House,  2d  Lieutenant. 

Company  F: 

David  S.  Vittum,  CapUin. 
Asa  Wood,  Int  Lieutenant. 
Chas.  O.  Ferris,  2d  Lieutenant. 

Company  O: 

John  P.  Moore,  Captain. 
Hugh  Calhoun,  1st  Lieutenant. 
Henry  Qoodsell,  2d  Lieutenant. 
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(km^cmyH: 

Nathan  L.  Stout,  Captain. 
JuLTDS  GiESLER,  Ist  Lieatenant. 
John  W.  Van  Mtsbs,  2d  lieatoaant. 

0<mpany  I: 

Theodore  Conkst,  Captain. 
Hudson  Bacon,  let  Lieutenant. 
Mabmxall  M.  Ehlb,  2d  Lieatenant. 

Company  K: 

Ernest  Off,  Captidn. 

John  P.  McDonald,  Ist  Lieutenant. 

Charles  T.  Clothier,  2d  Lieutenant. 

Company  L: 

Thomas  Derby,  Captain. 

John  D.  Welch,  Ist  Lieatenant. 

Jas.  Campbell,  2d  Lieutenant. 

Company  M  : 

Henrt  F.  Rouse,  Captain. 
Wm.  Schmidt,  let  Lieutenant. 
Olaf  Meter,  2d  Lieuteoant. 

The  men  were  uniformed  and  armed,  and  partly  mounted, 
at  Janesville.  In  March,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  proceed 
to  at  Louis,  and  went  on  board  two  trains  of  cars  for  that  pur- 
posa  During  that  night  about  five  miles  distant  from  Chica- 
go, the  forward  train  was  thrown  from  the  track,  and  several 
cars  completely  wrecked.  The  loss  of  life  and  the  injury  were 
terrific.  Twelve  men  were  killed  outright,  and  large  numbers 
were  disabled  and  wounded  more  or  less  seriously.*  When  the 
bleak  vernal  daylight  dawned,  the  sight  was  a  sickening  and 
horrible  one.  The  dead  men  were  buried  and  the  Wounded 
cared  for  as  if  it  had  been  an  action  with  the  rebel  enemy,  and 
we  proceeded  on  our  dreary  way.  We  could  have  surrender- 
ed our  dead  in  battle  without  a  murmur,  and  have  blessed  the 
cause  in  which  they  died.  But  it  was  melancholy  that  they 
should  find  their  death  in  a  ditch  by  the  railway  track,  almost 
within  sight  of  their  desolated  homes,  and  while  the  parting 
murmurs  of  those  whom  they  had  loved  still  lingered  in  their 
ears.  Yet  their  death  was  no  less  a  glorious  one,  and  their 
ebbing  blood  was  none  ihe  less  poured  out  a  libation  to  lib- 
erty. 

*  The  newspapera  at  tho  time  stated  that  ten  persona  were  killed  ontright,  one  person 
died  soon  after,  thirteen  others  more  or  less  woonded,  and  seyeral  others  alighUj  In- 
jured. L.  C.  b. 
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A  proposed  demonstration  in  honor  of  the  regiment  at  Chi- 
cago was  abandoned,  and  two  days  afterward  they  reached  St 
Lonis,  and  encamped  on  groand  adjoining  Benton  Barracks. 
Here  the  equipment  of  the  men,  except  as  to  horses,  was 
finished,  and  they  were  drilled  and  disciplined  by  their  sub- 
ordinate commanders  for  service.  Early  in  May  the  regiment 
was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  Kansas,  which 
they  reached  in  good  time,  and  they  were  there,  at  length, 
mounted,  and  were  finally  ready  for  the  field. 

C!o].  Barstow  was,  soon  afterward,  probably  in  June,  1862, 
appointed  Provost  Master  General  of  Kansas.  Martial  law 
had  been  declared  in  consequence  of  the  guerrilla  warfare 
which  raged  along  the  Missouri  border,  and  lawless  despera- 
does— some  singly  and  some  in  small,  irregular  bands— were 
committing  depredations  throughout  the  State.  The  various 
companies  of  the  regiment  were  detailed  to  garrison  scattered 
posts  along  the  boundary  between  ELansas  and  Missouri,  from 
Elwood,  opposite  St  Joseph,  to  Port  Scott  These  detach- 
ments, under  company  and  battalion  commanders,  were  occa- 
sionally engaged  with  the  enemy,  while  CoL  Barstow  remained 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  Leavenworth.* 

Late  in  July  he  started  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  vari- 
ous posts  at  which  regimental  detachments  were  stationed,  and 
reached  Fort  Scott  about  the  1st  of  August  The  rebel  com- 
manders^ Coffee  and  Tracy,  were  at  that  time  engaged  in  a 
raid  into  Missouri,  and  threatened  Fort  Scott  and  the  Kansas 
border.  Their  forces  numbered  about  2,000  men  fit  for  duty, 
and  irregular  reserves  scattered  throughout  the  whole  country. 
Capt  CoNKEY,  of  Col.  Barstow*s  regiment,  with  a  small 
force,  occupied  Carthage,  sixty  miles  southeast  of  Port  Scott 
The  rebels  had  passed  around  him,  and  had  reached  Monte- 
vallo,  a  place  in  Missouri,  forty  miles  east  of  Fort  Scott     CoL 


•  It  iB  related  in  the  newspapors  of  the  day,  that  when  Col.  Barstow  was  marching'  In 
le  Bommerof  18(i3,  from  Kan  sat*  City  to  Independence,  obserriDg  a  bntternat  Btras- 
er  who  seemed  to  be  busy  watching  his  movements,  the  Colonel  asked  him  his 


DUBiness. 

"Oh,  Vm  all  right/'  said  the  bntternat,  thrastlng  his  hands  into  his  pockets  for  a 
imper,  and  adding, ''  rve  taken  the  oath.'* 

*^  Fall  in  here,'^growled  the  Colonel ;  "  that  is  a  sofBclent  ground  of  suspicion— I  have 
lived  a  great  many  years,  and  no  one  has  ever  called  on  me  to  take  the  oatn. '' 

A  good  many  straggling  spies  were  disposed  of  In  this  way  on  the  march  to  Inde- 
pendence. L.  C.  D. 
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Babsiow's  fonses  at  Fort  Scott  numbered  about  600  men  all 
told.  He  notified  Capt  Conkey  to  fall  back  toward  Fort 
Scott,  and,  with  all  the  men  that  could  be  spared  from  the  fort, 
marched  to  meet  him.  A  place  of  junction  called  Church-in- 
the- Wood  was  designated,  and  it  was  proposed  with  the  united 
forces  to  attack  the  rebels  at  Moatevallo.  By  an  unfore- 
seen movement,  however,  the  rebels  occupied  Church-in-tho 
Wood,  which  had  been  named  as  the  rendezvous,  and  Captain 
Conkey  selected  another  road  by  which  to  meet  the  main 
body  under  CoL  Babstow.  The  two  detachments  in  conse- 
quence missed  each  other,  and  Col.  Barstow  also  failed  to  je- 
ceiveanotice  sent  him  by  Capt  Conkey,  of  the  unexpected 
movement  of  the  rebels,  and  the  change  in  plan  which  it  made 
necessary.  Col.  Babstow  also  afterwards  formed  the  opinion 
that  he  had  beon  misled  by  treacherous  scouts.  He  found 
himself  before  reaching  the  appointed  place  of  junction,  in  the 
presence  of  a  largely  superior  body  of  the  enemy,  both  in  his 
front  and  on  his  flank. 

After  a  short  engagment,  finding  that  the  enemy  s  wings  were 
extending  to  cut  him  off  from  Fort  Scott,  he  ordered  a  retreat, 
which  soon,  unfortunately,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  became  a 
stampede,  and  he  was  forced  to  follow  his  troops  iu  their  be- 
wildered flight  He  narrowly  escaped  capture,  and  all  his 
baggage,  supplies  and  ambulances  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Dr.  B.  0.  Reynolds,  the  skillful  and  accomplished 
surgeon  of  the  regiment,  in  his  attempts  to  save  the  hospital 
property,  was  captured,  and  carried  away  by  the  rebels  several 
days'  march.  At  a  distant  camp  in  Missouri  he  eluded  their 
vigilance,  and  afl^r  some  hardships  and  hair-breadth  escapes, 
about  three  weeks  later,  reached  the  headquarters  of  the  regi- 
ment at  Leavenworth.  CoL  Barstow  and  all  his  command 
arrived  at  Fort  Scott  in  safety  the  following  day.  Heavy  re- 
inforcements under  Gen.  Salomon  also  arrived,  and  the  enemy 
evacuated,  temporarily,  that  part  of  the  country. 

In  September  following,  Col.  Babstow  was  relieved  from 
duty  as  Provost  Marshal  General  The  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence from  which  the  State  suffered  was  not  suppressed  daring 
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his  admiaistration ;  in  fact,  they  rather  increaaed  than  other- 
wise. The  guerrilla  forces  of  Quantrbll  were  very  numer- 
ous  and  active,  and  outlaws  who  were  the  refuse  and  ''  cow 
boys  "  of  both  atmies,  swarmed  like  pestilent  vermin  through- 
out the  country.  His  successors  produced  smaller  results,  if 
possible,  than  he  did.  For  a  year  afterward,  during  which 
Quantbsll's  sack  of  Lawrence  occurred,  a  reign  of  terror  pre- 
vailed along  the  entire  border.  I^eace  and  quiet  were  not,  in 
fact,  restored  till  after  the  war  closed. 

After  being  relieved  ft-om  Provost  Marshal  duty,  Ool.  Bae- 
STOW  was  assigned  with  several  companies  of  his  regiment  to  the 
First  Brigade  of  the  Army  of  the  Frontier.  This  army  was  be- 
ing organized  for  active  field  operations  Against  the  rebel  army  of 
Gen&  HiNDKAN,  Shelby  and  Steele,  who  were  forming  on 
the  banks  of  the  Arkansas  for  a  campaign  to  be  carried  north- 
ward into  Missouri,  and  the  objective  point  of  which  was  the 
capture  of  St  Louis,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  power 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Major  B.  S.  Hekking  was  left 
with  a  detachment  of  the  regiment  to  garrison  Fort  Scott,  and 
another  detachment  under  Capt  N.  L.  Stoct,  formed  the  gar- 
rison of  Fort  Leavenworth.  The  main  body  of  the  regiment, 
with  the  balance  of  the  field  and  staff  officers,  were  included 
in  the  order  to  enter  the  field  for  active  service.* 

During  the  months  of  October  and  November,  the  Army  of 
the  Frontier  moved  by  easy  marches  south-eastwardly,  and  at 
length,  in  the  last  days  of  November,  found  itself  face  to  face 
with  Hindman's  army.  The  Federal  forces  occupied  the  Inroad 
fields  andr  valleys  into  which  the  northern  spurs  of  Boston 
Mountains  extend.  The  rebels  were  generally  in  the  ravines 
and  mountain  passes,  and  from  these  fastnesses  they  often 
sallied  out,  and  sanguinary  skirmishes  ensued.  These  minor 
actions  culminated  in  the  bloody  and  decisive  battle  of  Prairie 
Grove,  which  was  fought  on  Sunday,  December  7th.    In  this 

*  As  one  of  the  maaj  evldenoes  of  the  high  regard  of  hii  men  for  Col.  Babstow,  -we 
may  cite  an  extract  fh>m  apablished  letter  m  the  papers  of  the  day  from  one  of  the  reg- 
iment dated  Monnd  City,  Kanaaa.  Sept  15th,  ISO:  ^*  We  feel  itroog  and  ready  for  the 
conflict,  haying  great  confidence  in  Col.  Babstow,  and  a  great  love  for  the  Union.  Onr 
Colonel  has  been  tried,  and  we  are  aatiailed  of  hia  braTery  and  Judgment.  We  lote  him, 
and  also  the  Lieut.  Colonel,  WHiTB,andthe  Minors;  and  for  them  and  our  country  we 
will  press  forward  to  ihe  soldiers*  itrave  or  slorr. "  L.  C.  i>. 
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battle  the  rebel  foroe  was  oompletdj broken aoddisperBed ;  its 
advance  northward  was  permanently  stayed,  and  it  was  not 
again  re-or^nized  for  offensive  (^rations.  Its  component 
pB^na  ML  back  &r  sonthward,  was  driven  from  the  Arkansas 
Valley  the  following  year,  and  finally  surrendered  with  Pbiox 
and  KiBBT  Smith  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  regiment  daring  these  operations  was  generally  under 
my  command.  Oamp^iuty  and  army  fare  told  seriously  upon 
Col.  Babstow's  health,  and  incapaciated  him  for  the  long  rides 
and  rough  duties  on  which  the  men  were  ordered.  He  was, 
lM>wever,  in  such  health,  and  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
army  commander  to  that  extent,  that  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  camp  of  invalid  reserves,  including  the  teamsters 
and  the  guards  of  the  baggage  and  supply  trains  at  Bhea's 
Mills,  when  the  army  marched  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  till 
the  close  of  the  battle  of  Prairie  Grova  He  rejoined  the  reg- 
iment the  next  day,  at  its  place  of  bivouac  on  the  battle-field, 
and  resumed  command.  Other  operations  of  considerable  ex- 
tent and  magnitude  followed,  in  which  the  regiment  was  con- 
stantly engaged,  including  the  magnificent  raid  on  the  rebel 
camps  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  and  on  Van  Buren,  which  occu- 
ped  the  last  days  of  December,  1862,  and  the  first  days  of 
January,  1863.  During  a  portion  of  this  time,  he  was  with 
the  regiment,  and  a  part  of  the  time  he  was  detained  in  camp 
by  illness. 

In  the  midst  of  these  stirring  events,  and  probably  in  the 
month  of  November  of  that  year  (1862),  the  regiment  was  en- 
camped with  the  main  body  of  the  Army  of  the  Frontier,  at 
a  point  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  southwest  of  Fayetteville. 
While  there,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  trusted  adviser  and  in- 
timate friend  of  Gt>v.  Randall,  and  of  his  successor  Gov. 
Habvst,  enclosing  a  proposition  that  influences  should  be 
brought  to  bear,  with  Col.  Babstow's  consent,  to  procure  bis 
appointment  as  Brigadier  General.  It  was  suggested  in  the 
letter  that  enlistments  were  tardy,  thai  the  enforoement  of  the 
draft  was  unpopular,  and  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Admin- 
istratioii  to  attract  the  Democrats  to  the  support  of  war  meas 
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ures  by  showing  that  the  favors,  or,  in  other  words,  that  mili- 
tary official  oommissioDs,  were  distributed  without  regard  to 
partisanship  among  the  leading  men  of  both  political  organi- 
tions.  The  letter  conveyed  an  intimation  that,  when  promoted 
to  Brigadier  rank,  he  would  be  recall«Mi  to  the  State  to  super- 
intend and  stimulate  recruiting.  It  was  suggested  that,  as  a 
basis  of  the  application  lor  his  appointment,  I  should  procure 
the  certificate  of  army  officers  as  to  his  capacity  and  fitness  for 
the  duties  of  a  higher  military  position.  I  showed  him  the 
letter,  but  he  declined  to  take  any  of  the  steps  that  it  men- 
tioned as  the  means  of  procuring  the  proposed  promotion.  He 
expressed  the  opinion,  that  if  the  appointment  was  desirable 
for  the  public  reasons  stated,  it  would  be  procured  by  the  State 
authorities  at  home,  without  any  steps  being  taken  by  him  or 
his  friends  in  the  field.  Nothing  farther  was  ever  heard  of  the 
proposition. 

During  January  and  February  of  1868,  Col.  Barstow  re- 
mained at  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  suffering  constantly  from  ill 
health.  The  army  then  moved  back  into  Missouri,  to  be 
nearer  the  base  of  supplies.  After  the  enemy  had  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  front,  scattering  bands  of  bush-whackers 
alone  disturbed  the  peace  of  that  country,  for  the  repression  of 
which  this  large  army  was  not  required.  Col.  Barstow  ac- 
companied the  regiment  as  far  north  as  Cassville,  Missouri. 
From  there,  in  February,  probably,  he  proceeded  to  Kansas  to 
inspect  the  detachments  of  his  regiment  in  that  section,  hoping 
also  to  procure  an  order  for  them  to  join  the  main  body  in  the 
field.  This  was  his  last  service  with  the  regiment  His  health 
was  considerably  broken,  and  he  was  unable  to  perform  field 
duty.  He  remained  at  Fort  Leavenworth  during  the  spring 
and  following  summer.  He  w<U3  then  detailed  on  court  martial 
duty  at  Department  Head  Quarters  in  St  Louis,  and  remained 
on  detached  duty  of  that  character  until  the  end  of  his  term 
of  service. 

The  regiment  was  never  re-united.  I  was  promoted  to  the 
Lieutenant  Colonelcy  by  the  discharge  of  Lt  Col.  White,  and 
remained  in  command  of  the  main  body  of  the  Regiment, 
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which  was  on  active  field  duty,  till  the  last  months  of  the  war. 
The  regiment  rendered  important  and  often  dangerous  service, 
and  endured  hardships  and  privations  of  no  ordinary  character. 
Their  dead  are  on  nearly  every  battle-field,  and  the  prints  of 
the  hoofs  of  their  horses  are  on  every  line  of  march  occupied 
by  the  armies  of  the  Union  south  of  the  Missouri,  on  both 
banks  of  the  Arkansas,  and  to  the  extreme  Federal  out-posts 
in  the  valley  of  the  Eed  river.  They  have  had  no  historiog- 
rapher, and  the  war  books  are  almost  gilent  concerning  them. 
Even  this  slight  and  enforced  tribute  to  the  truth  of  history 
would  not  have  been  paid  at  my  hands,  Hbut  that  it  was 
involved  in  my  duty  to  the  memory  of  Col.  Barstow. 

In  1864  the  regiment  i-e-enlisted  in  the  veteran  volunteer 
service,  and  on  their  return  to  the  field  from  their  veteran 
regimental  furlough,  they  were  detained  some  time  in  Benton 
Barracks,  St  Louis,  awaiting  equipments.  Col.  Baestow  was, 
during  that  time,  an  almost  constant  visitor  of  the  regiment, 
by  the  members  of  which  he  was  regarded  with  sentiments  of 
filial  regard  and  affection. 

He  never  fully  recovered  his  health,  but  was  constantly  fee- 
ble, and  often  prostrate,  during  the  remainder  of  his  term  of 
service.  He  was  finally  mustered  out,  and  honorably  dis- 
charged, March  4th,  1865.  By  the  assistance  of  influential 
friends,  he  then  procured  a  trade  permit  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  authorizing  him  to  trade  at  any  post^on  White  or 
Arkansas  river.  I  learn  that  the  day  he  received  this  permit, 
he  was  offered  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  commercial 
privileges  which  it  covered,  and  for  the  use  of  his  name.  He 
refused  the  offer,  thinking  it  was  as  valuable  to  him  as  to  any 
body,  and  having  arrangements  on  foot  and  capable  backers 
for  large  stocks  of  goods  to  be  put  on  sale  at  the  various  points 
named  in  the  permit  Ho  visited  that  counta-y  to  select  and 
establish  trading  posts  before  sending  the  goods ;  and,  on  his 
return  to  St  Louis,  was  met  by  the  information  that  all  re- 
strictions upon  trade  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries 
had  been  removed.  His  permit  was,  therefore,  of  no  more 
value  than  so  much  blank  paper.    He  soon  afterward  pro- 
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ceeded  to  Leavenworth,  where  he  remained  during  the  summer 
and  autumn.  He  was,  while  there,  again  prostrated  with  the 
disease  which  had  become  chronic  in  his  bowels,  and  this  ill- 
ness proved  fatal.  He  died  at  Leavenworth  on  the  13th  of 
December,  1866,  at  the  age  of  52  years. 

It  is  jnelancholj  to  add,  that  the  members  of  his  family 
were  unable  to  reach  him  previous  to  his  death  and  burial,  and 
that  he  was  indebted  to  the  kind  offices  of  strangers  for  the 
attentions  which  he  Received  in  his  last  hours,  and  for  the 
rites  of  interment  It  being  fully  established  that  he  died  of 
disease  contracted  in  the  service,  an  officer's  pension  was 
granted  to  his  widow. 

Nothing  can  be  said  of  the  value  of  his  military  services, 
for  he  was  never  placed  in  a  command  adequate  to  his  rank 
after  he  went  to  the  field ;  and  during  almost  the  entire  time 
of  his  presence  with  the  regiment  he  was  a  sufferer  from  the 
disease  which  finally  terminated  his  life.  He  acquired  no  skill 
as  a  tactician,  and  did  not  even  render  himself  familiar  with 
regimental  drill.  Only  a  fragment  of  his  regiment  was  at  any 
time  under  his  command  alter  leaving  Benton  Barracks,  in 
May,  1862,  exc*ept  for  a  short  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Ljaven worth.  That  he  would  have  administered  the  affairs  of 
even  a  larger  command,  with  consummate  ability,  had  it  been 
confided  to  him,  will  be  conceded  by  all  who  were  familiar 
with  bis  great  executive  capacity.  Whether,  in  4m  emergency, 
he  would  have  developed  military  ability  of  a  high  order,  can- 
not of  course  be  determined.  The  opportunity  was  never  pre- 
sented to  him,  even  on  a  limited  scale. 

In  the  routine  of  camp  duties  and  discipline,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  he  had  no  superior.  That  wonderful  power  to 
secure  the  attachment  of  those  around  him  was  never,  on  any 
other  scene  of  action,  so  completely  and  usefully  manifested 
as  it  was  among  the  officers  and  men  of  his  regiment  They 
were  always  devoted  and  obedient  to  duty  in  his  presence. 
He  composed  all  their  troubles,  small  and  great,  reconciled 
questions  of  rank,  succession  and  privilege,  and  adminietered 
discipline  with  wonderful  tact,  patience  and  success.    His  pre- 
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viotis  station  in  civil  life,  and  his  erident  strength  of  character 
and  mind,  secured  him  universal  respect  among  the  officers  of 
all  ranks  in  both  the  regular  and  volunteer  army,  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  His  dignity  of  manner  and  remarkably 
fine  personal  appearance,  attracted  attention  alike  in  camp,  on 
the  march,  on  parade,  and  in  the  military  court  over  which  he 
presided.  While  he  was  with  the  regiment,  he  had  the  best 
horses,  and  was  a  free  and  graceful  rider.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent shot  with  both  carbine  and  revolver,  and  often  in  trials  of 
skill  elicited  marks  of  astonishment  and  delight  at  bis  accura- 
cy of  range.  He  possessed  indomitable  physical  courage,  and 
it  was  remarked  that  be  was  the  coolest  man,  and  the  last  on  the 
retreat  in  the  stampede  when  he  narrowly  escaped  capture  by 
the  bush-whackers  near  Fort  Scott  Old  soldiers  spoke  of  the 
completeness  of  his  preparations  for  defence,  and  of  his  watch- 
ful cnre  for  ]the  camp  at  Bhea's  Mills,  which  was  in  constant 
danger  of  attack  while  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  in 
front  of  the  enemy  at  Prairie  Grova 

He  never  shunned  a  duty  because  ii  was  a  painful  one. 
While  Provost  Marshal  Q-3neral  of  Ka'nsas,  he  was  directed  by 
the  Deparment  commander,  Gen.  Blunt,  to  suppress  the  pub- 
lication of  a  radical  Democratic  newspaper  at  Leavenworth,  and 
he  discharged  the  command  promptly  and  without  question. 
The  publication  of  the  paper  was  afterwards  undertaken  by  an 
old  Wisconsin  friend  ot  Col.  Barstow's,  to  whom  such  indis- 
cretions were  imputed  that  the  same  discipline  was  directed  to 
be  appliea  against  him,  and  the  order  was  enforced  literally, 
and  without  delay. 

A  more  eloquent  and  elaborate  tribute  than  this  is  due  from 
me  to  William  A.  Barstow.  During  many  years  of  arduous 
and  embittered  political  warfare  I  was  by  his  side,  and  in  my 
profession  it  was  frequently  my  duty,  as  it  was  my  pleasure,  to 
defend  his  character  from  partisan  and  personal  assaults.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  cherished  for  me  a  reciprocal  regard,  and  our 
friendship  was  cemented  in  hardship,  in  danger,  and  amid 
scenes  of  blood,  to  which  we  were  called  by  common  senti- 
ment of  patriotic  duty.  He  fills  a  soldier's  grave,  for  he  as  truly 
9  His.— [Vol.  6.] 
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died  in  the  cause  of  his  couDtrj  as  if  he  had  received  a  fatal 
wound  in  battle.  And  I  shall  never  cease  to  cherish  his  mem- 
ory, for  his  many  manly  virtues ;  for  his  intrepid  spirit,  which 
was  not  disturbed  either  in  the  decisive  emergencies  of  politi- 
cal conflict,  or  in  more  trying  vicissitudes  of  peril  and  dis- 
tress ;  for  the  integrity  with  which  he  adhered  to  one  set  of 
principles  and  to  one  set  of  friends  throughout  his  public  ca- 
reer; and  as  the  foremost  man,  living  or  dead,  in  the  Democra- 
oy  of  the  State  I 
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HON.  CHARLES  DURKEE. 


.  Mr  PI 


BY  HON.  Mf  FRANK, 


Among  the  early  pioneers  of  Wiscx)nsia  the  name  of  none 
is  more  deserving  a  place  in  the  archives  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety, than  the  subject  of  this  brief  memorial  sketch.  It  is  one 
of  the  noble  aims  of  this  Society  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
prominent  early  settlers  of  this  portion  of  the  great  North- 
West  Not  many  years  hence  this  will  be  no  eaey  task»  and 
generations  to  come  will  thank  the  Society  for  the  timely  ef- 
forts made  at  this  period  of  its  existence. 

Chables  Durkeb  was  bom  in  Royalton,  Vermont,  on  the 
10th  of  December,  1806.  His  ancestors  were  fix)m  Scot- 
land. His  father,  Habyey  Dubebe,  was  a  man  of  fine 
personal  presence,  gentlemanly  bearing,  and  possessed 
of  a  strong  mind.  He  was  by  occupation  at  different 
times,  merchant,  hotel  keeper  and  sheriff  of  the  county.  The 
educational  advantages  at  that  period  in  Vermont  were  not  so 
generally  available  as  now ;  only  a  few  comparatively  were 
privileged  to  attend  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Charles 
DuBKEE  received  his  first  lessons  in  a  small  district  school  at 
Enosburg ;  he  subsequently  attended  other  district  schools  in 
that  part  of  Vermont,  and  was  lastly  favored  with  a  short 
course  of  instruction  at  Burlington  Academy.  Although  his 
school  days  all  told,  were  but  few,  yet  he  failed  not  to  improve 
his  leisure  time  in  acquiring  useful  knowledge.  It  may  be 
said  of  him,  that  to  a  large  extent,  he  was  a  self-made  man. 

The  first  industrial  occupation  in  his  boyhood  was  &rming; 
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he  spent  a  number  of  years  on  a  farm  in  Cambridge,  Vermont 
He  early  developed  a  character  for  manUness,  and  of  fidelity 
in  every  kind  of  business  entrusted  to  bim.  His  influence 
over  his  juvenile  associates  was  one  ot  his  marke^  traits,  and 
instances  are  related  of  his  remarkable  self-control  One  who 
was  his  companion  in  boyhood  says:  "In  a  difficulty  I  had 
with  him,  he  aroused  my  temper  to  such  a  degree  of  madness, 
that  I  could  for  a  moment  have  taken  his  life ;  while  I  was 
threatening  him  with  vengeance,  he  remained  as  calm  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  and  only  laughed  at  my  impetuous 
nature."  The  same  authority  continues  :  "  I  was  his  associate 
for  some  years  during  bis  youthful  days,  and  in  no  single 
instance  do  I  recollect  of  seeing  him  angry."  He  seemed  to 
exemplify  the  character  described  Solomon:  "He  that  is 
slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth  his 
spririt,  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

By  the  time  he  was  of  sufficient  age  to  embark  in  some  busi- 
ness enterprise  for  himself,  he  had  by  the  practice  of  industry 
and  economy,  accumulated  a  little  property.  His  father  was 
not  in  cirumstances  to  render  him  any  essential  pecuniary  aid 
to  star)  him  in  life.  The  money  he  had  saved,  he  invested  in 
goods  and  commenced  the  mercantile  business  in  Richmond, 
Vt  His  success  was  as  good  as  could  be  expected  in  view  of 
his  limited  capital.  Subsequently,  he  removed  to  Barton 
where  he  pursued  the  same  business ;  afterwards  he  went  to 
Chelsea,  and  entered  into  a  partnership  with  Judge  Daka  of 
that  town,  in  the  mercantile  trade.  He  remained  in  business 
connection  with  that  gentleman  until  a  short  time  before  he 
removed  to  the  West  He  was  anxious  for  a  wider  field  of 
operation  than  was  offered  in  the  old  settled  State  of  Vermont 
Of  the  many  sections  of  country  in  the  great  North  West,  which 
invited  immigration,  he  chose  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DuBKSE  came  to  Wisconsin  in  May,  18S6,  selecting  a 
location  for  his  home  where  the  city  of  Kenosha  now  standi 
The  place  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  Pike  Creek ;  after- 
wards called  Southpoirt,  and  finally  named  Kenosha  in  1860. 
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The  country  was  then  new  and  invested  in  all  its  primeval 
beauty ;  the  tall  grass  waving  in  the  breeze,  and  the  profusion 
of  wild  flowers  which  decked  the  openings  and  prairies,  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  surpassing  grandeur.  These  early  pano- 
ramic views  of  nature  robed  in  her  flowery  vestments,  disap- 
peared years  ago,  never  more  to  be  seen  in  Wisconsin.  No 
one  who  has  ever  beheld  a  western  prairie  in  its  primitive  state 
in  the  season  of  vegetation  and  flowers,  can  ever  forget  the 
magnificence  of  the  picture. 

Before  coming  to  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Durkek  had  been  mar- 
ried, at  Cabot,  Vt,  to  Miss  Catherine  P.  Dana,  daughter  of 
John  W.  Dana,  Esq.  This  lady  possessed  more  than  ordi- 
nary attractions,  and  was  widely  esteemed  for  her  many  excel- 
lent qualities.  The  wild  loveliness  that  surrounded  her  new 
home  in  the  West,  excited  her  enthusiastic  admiration.  Al- 
though no  flower  garden  cultivated  by  human  hands  was  at- 
tached to  her  dwelling,  yet  during  the  summer  and  autumnal 
months,  there  was  spread  out  before  her  a  scene  of  floral  splen- 
dor on  a  grander  scale  than  wealth  and  skill  had  ever  pro- 
duced in  her  native  Vermont.  She  was  seemingly  more  con- 
tented and  happy  in  the  simple  cabin  in  which  she  dwelt,  than 
if  her  abode  had  been  in  a  palatial  mansion  in  an  eastern  me- 
tropolitan city.  But  she  was  destined  not  long  to  enjoy  the 
excitements  and  pleasures  of  her  new  home.  She  was  taken 
sick  in  August,  1887,  and  died  after  a  short  illness.  Mr.  DUR- 
KEE  was  married  again  in  January,  1840,  to  Miss  Caroline 
Lake,  daughter  of  Jaked  Lake,  Esq.  This  lady  had  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  good  education  and  Ouher  desirable  privil- 
eges. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Durkee  became  a  resident  of  Wisconsin, 
the  lands  had  not  yet  been  put  into  market  by  the  Govern- 
ment He  had  his  "  claim  "  experiences  like  many  other  early 
settlers,  some  of  which  were  amusingly  inteiesting.  But  as 
the  exciting  period  of  "  claim  times  "  in  our  Wisconsin  his- 
tory has  been  the  subject  of  so  many  papers,  it  is  needless  to 
dwell  upon  these  matters.    His  first  residence  was  a  small  claim 
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house,  standing  near  the  center  of  the  present  city  park  of  Ke- 
nasha ;  his  claim  covered  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lands  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  town  within  the  now  corporate  limits, 
the  title  to  which  he  secured  from  the  Government  as  soon  as 
the  lands  were  offered  for  sala 

The  rapid  advance  of  the  town  during  the  first  year  of  its 
settlement  was  largely  attributable  to  the  enterprise  and  public 
spirit  of  Mr.  Ditbkeb.  Having  become  a  considerable  real  es- 
tate owner,  when  the  town  was  surveyed  into  lots,  he  gave 
grounds  for  a  fine  public  park,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  State.  He  also  donated  suitable  grounds 
for  a  cemetery.  He  caused  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  not  &r 
from  the  business  part  of  the  town,  to  be  surveyed  into  lots 
larger  than  the  ordinary  size,  for  the  accommodation  of  me- 
chanics and  laboring  men.  These  lots  were  sold  at  moderate 
prices,  and  on  long  credit ;  when  the  purchaser  was  unable  to  pay 
money,  labor  was  taken  in  payment  He  was  proverbially 
known  as  the  friend  of  the  laboring  man.  The  first  brick 
erected  in  the  town  for  business  purposes  was  built  by  him.  In 
the  year  1843  he  erected  the  hotel  known  as  the  ^^Durkee  House^^ 
which  at  the  time  of  its  completion  was  the  largest  and  most 
elegant  hotel  in  Wisconsin.* ' 

The  early  settlers  of  Kenosha  (then  Southport)  were  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  obtaining  from  Congress  an 
appropriation  for  the  opening  of  a  harbor  at  that  placa  They 
believed  the  future  growth  and  commercial  importance  of  ^the 
town  largely  depended  on  its  possessing  harbor  facilities.  Mr. 
I>UBKEB  was  accordingly  selected  by  the  citizens  as  a  suitable 
person  to  proceed  to  Washington,  and  represent  to  members 
of  Congress  the  necessity  of  a  harbor  for  the  benefit  of  lake 
commerce  at  that  point  He  was  sent  on  this  mission  in  differ- 
ent years,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  harbor  surveys  to  be 
made  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  Government,  and  subse- 
quently having  the  efficient  co-operation  of  Gen.  Henby 
DoDGR,  the  Territorial  delegate  from  Wisconsin,  an  appropria- 
tion was  obtained  for  the  construction  of  a  harbor. 

♦The  DuTku  Houst  was  destroyed  by  Are  on  the  night  of  the  Slst  of  January,   1871. 
Six  peraons  lost  tholr  lives  in  the  conflagration. 
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Mr.  DuftKBB  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  national  issues  of 
the  day,  from  the  time  be  first  became  a  resident  of  Wisconsin, 
and  was  also  ready  to  express  his  conviction  of  right  on  all 
questions  of  local  or  political  importance.  While  he  was  pro- 
verbially courteous  to  those  who  differed  with  him  politically, 
never  giving  occasion  for  offence,  he  was  nevertheless  firm  in 
his  adherence  to  what  he  believed  to  be  for  the  true  interest  of 
the  peopla 

The  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  as  originally  organized  by  act 
of  Congress,  embraced  within  its  limits  what  now  comprises 
the  State  of  Iowa.  This  extensive  area  was  at  the  time  of  its 
organization  as  a  Territory  divided  into  six  counties,  viz. : 
Brown,  Iowa,  Crawford  and  Milwaukee,  within  the  now  limits 
of  Wisconsin ;  Dubaque  and  Bes  Moines,  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  The  first  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  this  new  Territory  was  held  at  Belmont,  a  smaU 
town  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  commencing  on  the  25th 
of  October,  1836.  Mr.  Dureeb  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives  in  this  l^slative  body  from  the  county  of 
Milwaukee,  in  November  of  that  year.  The  second  session  of 
the  Territorial  Legislature,  of  which  Mr.  Dureeb  was  also  a 
member,  convened  at  Burlington  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi During  this  period,  and  for  several  years  after,  the 
Territorial  elections  were  conducted  mostly  on  local  issues ; 
national  politics  entering  only  to  a  limited  extent  into  the  an- 
nual contests  at  the  polls. 

When  the  first  measures  were  taken  in  Wisconsin  for  the 
organization  of  an  anti-slavery  party,  for  the  avowed  object  of 
arresting  the  further  progress  of  slavery  into  new  territory, 
Mr.  DuREBB  entered  earnestly  into  the  movement  He  was 
among  the  originators  of  the  ''  Liberty  Party  "  in  the  State, 
and  a  zealous  supporter  of  its  measures ;  contributing  liberal 
sums  of  money  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  anti-slav- 
ery documents,  for  the  employment  of  lecturers,  and  for  the 
support  of  a  press  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  party.  Be- 
ing regarded  as  one  of  its  popular  leaders,  he  was  every  year 
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nominated  a  candidate  of  the  party  for  some  important  oflce. 
Notwithstasiding  the  Lil  .ertj  Party  was  for  a  long  time  in  a 
minority,  without  expectation  of  electing  its  candidates,  yet 
Mr.  DuBEEE  consented  to  stand  the  prospective  defSdats  at  the 
polls,  religioosly  believing  it  to  be  his  duty  to  represent  a  prin- 
ciple, which  was  destined  ultimately  to  succeed. 

In  Noven\ber,  1849,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress 
from  the  First  Congressional  District ;  being  the  first  represen- 
tative in  Congress  elected  as  a  distinctive  anti-slavery  man 
from  the  North- West  In  November,  1851,  he  was  elected  for 
a  second  term — ^making  his  service  in  the  Douse  of  Bepresen- 
tatives  four  years. 

In  the  years  1849  and  1850  the  subject  of  a  World's  Peace 
Convention  was  much  discussed  in  many  portions  of  the  coun- 
try. Elihu  Bubritt,  then  widely  known  as  an  advocate  for 
the  avoidance  of  the  calamities  of  war,  by  referring  all  nation- 
al controversies  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  congress  of  nations, 
visited  Wisconsin,  and  by  his  public  addresses  created  consld- 
eiable  interest  on  this  subject  in  several  localities.  The  idea  of 
universal  peace  through  the  interventfon  of  a  tribunal  of  na-. 
tions,  very  naturally  conunended  itself  to  Mr.  Durees.  "  Peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  to  men  "  was  one  of  his  favorite  themes. 
A  Peace  Society  was  organized  about  this  time  in  Kenosha 
county,  and  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  propriety  of  sending  a  delegate  to  the  proposed  Peace 
Convention  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Piuis,  Mr.  Dubijbs  was 
unanimously  chosen.  He  accOTdingly  proceeded  to  Paris,  and 
was  present  in  the  Convention  as  a  delegate.  After  the  ad- 
journment of  that  body,  he  visited  several  oountries  and  cities 
of  Europe  before  returning  home. 

At  the  close  of  his  second  term  in  Congress,  he.purchaseda 
him  in  the  town  of  Windsor,  Dane  county,  Wisconsin,  and 
entered  upon  the  business  of  farming.  Lands  were  then  still 
cheap  in  that  vicinity ;  he  subsequently  purchased  several  ad- 
joining tracts  of  land,  until  his  farm  embraced  about  fifteen 
hundred  acres.    His  real  estate  investments  in  the  town  of 
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Windsor  were  fortunate ;  lands  soon  after  greatlj  increased  in 
valoe.  After  oocapying  his  farm  between  two  and  three  years, 
he  sold  it  at  a  large  advance  orer  the  original  cost 

At  the  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  in  February, 
1856,  Mr.  DuBKEB  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  for 
the  full  term  of  six  years — ^making  his  total  term  of  service  in 
the  National  Legislature  ten  years.  During  his  entire  (Con- 
gressional career,  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives,  be  was  known  as  an  out-spoken  and  positive  anti- 
slavery  man.  Upon  his  first  election  to  Congress,  there  were 
not  more  than  six  or  seven  members  who  fully  sympathized 
with  him  in  his  extreme  views.  Guddinob,  Hals  and  WiL- 
MOT  were  of  the  number — the  latter  being  the  author  of  the 
famous  "  Wilmot  Proviso*"  It  r^uired  a  considerable  Itmount 
of  daring  at  that  period,  to  stand  up  in  the  Capitol  of  the 
Nation  an  avowed  Abolitionist  Probably  no  member  of  Con- 
fess known  to  be  so  determinedly  opposed  to  slavery,  and  so 
sanguine  of  its  ultimate  overthrow,  ever  encountered  so  little 
personal  hostility-  He  improved  every  proper  opportunity  to 
converse  with  slave-holding  members  of  Congress  and  South- 
em  advocates  and  apol(^ts  for  slavery,  on  the  wrong  of  chat- 
tleizing  men  and  women.  Yet  so  afbble  was  his  manners  and 
so  marked  with  good  nature  and  kindness  of  conversation,  in 
no  case  was  he  ever  known  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  any 
slaveholder  pr  defender  of  the  institdtion.  Instead  of  render- 
ing himself  obnoxious,  he  was  quite  a  favorite  with  Southern 
membeis ;  they  seemed  to  invite  conversation,  and  seemed 
pleased  with  the  earnest  simplicity  of  his  argument,  doubtless 
believing  him  sincere,  but  a  mistaken  and  visionary  enthusi- 
ast He,  however,  lived  to  see  slavery  abolished ;  an  event 
reached,  no  doubt,  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier  than  he  had 
anticipated  during  his  early  anti-slavery  labors. 

While  a  Member  of  Congress,  he  devoted  his  attention  more 
especially  to  such  measures  as  were  calculated  to  benefit  and 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  He  labored 
assiduously  for  the  enactment  of  liberal  homestead  laws,  and 
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for  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  as  &lt  as  practical,  to 
actual  settlera  The  committees  on  which  he  was  usually 
assigned  place  in  C!ongress,  were  of  the  class  embracing  the 
above  or  kindred  interests  He  did  not  often  engage  in  the 
public  debates  in  Congress,  and  made  but  few  speeches  of  any 
considerable  length.  The  Congressional  Obbe,  however,  fur- 
nishes some  creditable  speeches  of  his,  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Bepresentative&  During  his  years  in  Congress,  he  studied 
the  purposes  of  Southern  leaders  thoroughly,  and  fully  compre- 
hended iheir  designs.  He  saw  the  coming  storm  in  the 
political  horizon,  and  uttered  his  deliberate  convictions  of  an 
uprising  near  at  hand  to  dis-sever  the  Union.  Just  before  the 
inauguration  of  President  Lincoln,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
his  brother  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  which  he  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  following  language :  "  I  have  been  conversant 
with  the  Southern  mind  for  twelve  years,  and  though  I  have 
been  uncompromisingly  anti-slavery  and  out-spoken  in  all  my 
views,  yet  all  this  time  I  have  never  had  an  unpleasant  dis- 
cussion with  a  Southern  Senator,  or  Member  of  the  House ;  yet 
so  fully  do  I  understand  the  designs  of  Southern  men,  I 
clearly  see  a  dark  cloud  is  fast  gathering  over  our  beloved 
country ;  this  beautiful  land  of  ours  is  about  to  pass  through 
such  a  terrible,  such  a  scorching  and  devastating  ordeal,  as 
history  has  no  where  furnished  a  parallel"  Turning  fronx 
this  prospective  view  of  war  and  blood-shed,  he  gave  place  to 
his  peaceful  aspirations  as  follows :  ^*  What  a  beautiful  and 
happy  world  would  this  be,  if  we  only  all  loved  one  another, 
and  studied  each  other's  happiness  and  welfare  as  earnestly  as 
we  do  our  own." 

The  religious,  educational  and  benevolent  characteristics  of 
Mr.  DuBKEB  must  be  brieOy  noticed.  He  was  religiously  in- 
clined from  early  lifa  During  a  period  of  special  religious  in- 
terest at  Barton,  Vt,  in  the  year  1832,  he  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  religion,  and  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  that  town.  He  continued  a  regular  attendant  on 
the  church  of  that  denomination  during  his  residence  in  ,that 
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State ;  when  he  came  to  Wisconsin  he  embraced  the  first  op- 
portunity to  connect  himself  with  a  church  of  the  same  order, 
and  rendered  efficient  aid  in  after  years  in  sustaining  its  inter- 
est&  In  the  year  1850,  he  became  much  interested  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Emanubl  Swedenborg,  and  inclined  to  favor  the 
theological  views  of  that  distinguished  man.^  He,  however) 
continued  his  usual  contributions  to  the  Methodist  Church  not- 
withstanding his  modified  change  of  religious  belief  While 
an  effort  was  being  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  University 
at  Appleton,  Wia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  denom- 
nation,  he  made  a  liberal  subscription  in  favor  of  that  religious 
enterprise.  He  was  not  a  sectarian,  but  tolerant  towards  all 
denominations,  especfally  in  his  vicinity,  whenever  solicited 
for  that  purpose. 

The  friends  of  education  found  in  Mr.  Durees  an  earnest 
supporter.  The  subject  of  free  schools  began  to  be  agitated 
in  Wisconsin  several  years  before  the  adoption  of  the  State 
Constitution.  The  system  of  free  education,  when  first  pro- 
posed in  the  Territory,  encountered  much  opposition  in  some 
localities.  The  friends  of  the  cause  were  strongly  aided  by 
Mr.  DuRKEE,  in  procuring  the  passage  of  a  special  act  from  the 
Territorial  Legislature,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  Free 
School  in  Southport,  since  Kenosha.  This  was  the  first  free 
school  put  in  operation  in  Wisconsin.  His  interest  in  this 
school  did  not  abate  in  after  years ;  while  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, he  contributed  at  various  times  valuable  books  to  the 
School  Library,f  and  in  his  last  will  he  bequeathed  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a  telescope  for  the 
use  of  the  High  School  at  Kenosha. 

Mr.  DuRKEE  was  proverbial  for  his  liberal  charities  to  the 
poor.  During  the  great  famine  which  prevailed  in  Ireland  in 
1856,  he  became  especially  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  suffering 
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people  of  that  country.  He  called  a  public  meeting,  and  urged 
tbe  claims  of  humanity  on  his  fellow-citizens ;  he  besought 
them  to  give  of  their  abundance  for  the  starving  poor.  He 
headeJ  a  subscription  with  a  liberal  sum  for  that  benevolent 
object.  * 

After  the  expiration  of  his  last  term  in  Congress,  he  erected 
a  pplendid  residence  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  just  out- 
side the  corporation  limits  of  Kenosha.  The  lot  on  which  the 
edifice  was  built  comprised  ten  acres ;  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  be  caused  to  be  tastefully  laid  out  with  walks  and 
drives  and  adorned  the  grounds,  at  much  expense,  with 
choice  shade  trees  and  shrubbery.  After  enjoying  this 
delightful  home  a  few  years,  his  health  became  impaired,  and 
his  physicians  advised  him  to  seek  a  change  ot  climate.  With 
his  general  regard  for  the  cause  of  education,  he  conveyed  this 
property  to  the  trustees  of  an  association  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  school  fbr  young  ladies ;  the  trustees 
agreeing  to  pay  him  a  yearly  annuity  equivalent  to  a  moder- 
ate rental  of  the  property  during  his  own  and  his  wife^s  life- 
time, after  which  the  title,  without  further  consideration,  to  in- 
vest in  the  association. 

Mr.  DuBKBE  had  for  some  time  regarded  a  drier  atmosphere 
than  that  found  on  the  lake  shore,  as  essential  to  his  failing 
health,  and  had  often  expressed  a  desire  to  try  the  western 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  Pacific  coast,  for  that 
purpose.  On  the  death  of  Gov.  Doty,  of  Utah  Territory,  in 
1866,  President  Andrew  Johnson^  was  informed  that  Mr. 
DuBKSE  would  be  pleased  with  an  appointment  to  till  the  va- 
cancy. Mr.  DuRKEK  had  years  previous  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Johnson  in  Congress,  and  the  most  friendly 
relations  had  existed  between  them.  Mr.  Durkee  was,  with- 
out hesitancy,  appointed  by  the  President  to  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor of  Utah.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  position.  There  existed  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  among  prominent  men  of  our  country,  as 
to  the  true  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  the  Mormons.    Mr. 
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DuRKEE  adopted  a  conciliatory  coarse ;  bis  administration  was 
a  peaceful  one — provoking  no  hostile  collisions  with  that  peo- 
ple. In  bis  first  message  to  the  Territorial  Legislature  of 
Utah,  be  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  free 
scbpols,  and  other  liberal  enactments,  which  bad  been  favorite 
measures  with  him  in  former  years. 

During  the  period  of  bis  SQJoarn  west  of  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains, he  visited  the  principal  cities  of  California,  and  also  ex- 
plored the  mining  districts  of  Nevada.  He  obtained  an  inter- 
est in  a  coal,  also  a  silver  mine,  but  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  intended  mining  operations  on  account  of  the  pj^eoarious 
condition  of  his  health. 

For  more  than  a  year  after  Ml  Durksb  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  at  Sali;  Lake  City,  the  change  of  climate 
seemed  to  produce  a  favorable  influence  on  his  health ;  but  his 
old  complaint,  a  chronic  rheumatism,  gradually  returnedi  so 
that  the  relief  he  had  hoped  to  realize  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1860,  bis  declining  strength 
was  so  apparent,  he  was  advised  to  return  to  his  old  home  and 
friends  in  Kenosha,  with  the  hope  that  a  retiracy  from  the  du- 
ties of  active  life,  and  that  quietude  might  prove  beneficial. 
Preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  his  return  to  Wiscon- 
sin. Two  days  before  he  left  on  his  journey  eastward,  being 
desirous  to  see  a  friend  residing  twelve  miles  out  of  town,  he 
concluded  to  make  him  a  call.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  on 
the  last  day  of  December,  when  he  started  out  in  a  buggy  for 
this  purpose ;  the  night  came  on,  dark  and  cold,  and  he  lost  bis 
way.  He  made  no  discovery  of  aoy  friendly  sbelt^,  and  was 
obliged  to  spend  the  night  on  the  open  prairie.  The  noxt 
morning  he  found  his  way  back  to  Salt  Lake  Ci4y,  considera- 
bly frost-bitten.  Nothing  very  serious,  however,  was  appre. 
bended  from  this  night  of  severe  exposure. 

On  the  second  of  January  he  took  his  departure  from  Salt 
Lake  City  for  Wisconsin,  eoeompanid  by  his  wife  and  F.  H. 
Head,  Esq.,  late  Indian  Agent  for  Utah  Territory.  On  the 
first  day  of  his  journey,  the  eold  be  had  token  in  his  Digfat  of 
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exposure  on  the  prairie  was  fearfully  developed  His  situation 
seemed  to  demand  medical  attention,  and  a  telegram  was  sent 
to  a  physician  at  Omaha  to  meet  him  at  the  depot  The 
physician  on  examination  of  the  case,  recommended  a  day  or 
two  of  rest  at  Omaha,  after  which  he  thought  the  Governor 
would  be  able  to  pursue  his  journey.  The  day  after  his 
arrival  at  Omaha,  pneumonia  was  developed,  and  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day  he  became  so  much  worse,  that  his  brother, 
Habvey  Durkbk,  of  Kenosha,  was  telegraphed  to  come 
immediately.  His  brother  reached  Omaha  on  the  iOth.  The 
condition  of  the  Governor  continued  to  grow  more  and  more 
serious,  leaving  no  hope  of  recovery.  In  his  more  lucid 
moments  he  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  see  once  more  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  meet  his  old  friends  and 
acquaintances,  where  he  had  spent  so  many  happy  years  of 
his  life.  To  die  among  his  old  neighbors  was  his  frequently 
expressed  wish. 

The  day  before  his  death,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  he  be- 
lieved himself  dying ;  he  bade  good-bye  to  those  around  him, 
sajing  "give  my  love  to  everybody."  At  another  time  he 
said,  "I  have  been  happy  in  this  world,  and  am  now  happy  in 
leaving  it"  Shortly  before  he  breathed  his  last,  and  when  he 
was  thought  past  speaking,  he  surprised  those  at  his  bedside 
by  attempting  to  sing  the  following  lines : 

"  She  'b  the  star  I  miised  from  heaven, 
Long  time  ago." 

This  was  understood  to  refer  to  the  wife  of  his  first  love ;  it 
was  his  death  song— his  last  worda  He  died  on  Friday,  the 
14th  of  January,  1870,  aged  sixty-four  years,  one  month  and 
and  five  day&  His  remains  were  brought  to  Kenosha,  and 
interred  by  the  side  of  his  first  wife,  in  the  beautiful  cemetery 
which  he  had  donated  as  a  public  burying  ground  more  than 
thirty  years  before,  and  in  which,  in  his  last  will,  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  be  buried. 

Before  leaving  Utah,  Mr.  Dubebb  seemed  to  be  fully  im- 
pressed, that  he  was  nearing  the  termination  of  his  earthly  ex- 
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istence.  Among  the  last  letters  he  is  known  to  have  written 
to  his  friends  East,  was  one  addressed  to  an  old  acquaintance 
in  Washington  City,  in  which  he  described  in  glowing  words 
the  old  friends  long  since  departed  this  life,  whom  he  anticipat- 
ed soon  meeting  in  the  heavenly  world.  In  the  same  letter  he 
also  expressed  a  desire  to  contribute  fifty  dollars  towards  the 
monument  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  erect  by  subscription 
to  the  memoryof  the  late  Senator  Fessbnden,  of  Maine.  Mr. 
DuRKSE  and  Mr.  Fessenden  had  been  warm  personal  friends 
for  many  years. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Durkee  was  one  abounding  in  good  deeds 
and  intentions;  to  benefit  humanity  was  the  earnest  aim  of  his 
life.  That  he  was  faultless,  no  faithful  historian  will  pretend 
to  aflBnn.  The  surroundings  of  those  occupying  high  positions 
in  political  life  abound  with  temptations.  Many  of  the. most 
strong-minded  men  of  our  country  have  verified  this  truth. 
But  in  whatever  direction  Mr.  Durkee  may  have  erred,  it 
cdnnot  be  said  that  his  reputation  was  ever  sullied  by  acts 
of  dishonesty ;  his  integrity  in  public,  as  well  as  in  private 
life,  was  irreproachable.  While  a  member  of  Congress,  no  one 
who  knew  him  ever  ventured  to  approach  him  with  a  promise 
of  reward  for  his  advocacy  or  his  vote  for  any  particular  meas- 
ure. No  pecuniary  consideration — no  flattery,  could  induce 
him  to  swerve  from  his  honest  convictions  of  right  Well  will 
it  be  for  the  future  of  the  country,  if  those  to  whom  high 
trusts  are  committed  by  the  people,  are  as  faithful  and  consci- 
entious in  rendering  an  honest  account  of  their  stewardship,  as 
was  the  late  Hon.  Charles  Durkee. 
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Viewed  either  as  an  early  adventurous  pioneer  to  the  wilds 
of  the  North-West,  or  as  one  ot  the  earliest  and  most  promi- 
nent of  the  printers  and  publishers  of  our  Territory  and  State, 
or  as  one  of  its  primitive  law-givers  who  largely  aided  in 
moulding  public  opinion,  or  as  a  prolific  and  faithful  chronicler 
of  the  interesting  episodes  and  thrilling  incidents  of  the  early 
days  of  Wisconsin,  George  Hyer  well  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  notice  at  our  handa 

For  the  purpose  of  preserving  for  permanent  reference,  we 
group  together  the  principal  events  of  Mr.  Hyer's  career.  He 
was  born  at  Fort  Covington,  Franklin  county.  New  York, 
July  16, 1819.  He  was  the  eldest  of  seven  children  of  Fred- 
erick and  Eliza  Hyer,  who  located  in  that  region  about  the 
close  of  the  war  of  1812.  His  education  was  such  as  the  com- 
mon schools  of  his  region  aflfbrded ;  and,  in  1883,  he  com- 
menced his  apprenticeship  in  the  printing  office  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  OazeUe^  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  then  conducted  by 
Samuel  Hoard,  since  widely  known  at  one  period  as  the 
Post  Master  at  Chicago ;  and  afterwards  under  the  control  of 
the  late  Preston  King,  subsequently  a  distinguised  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  From  such  men  as  Sil^  Wright 
and  Preston  Ejng  he  naturally  imbibed  those  political  princi- 
ples of  which  they  were  such  distinguished  exponents  at  that 
day. 

Early  in  1886,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  Wisconsin 
country,  to  engage  with  a  relative  in  surveying  Government 
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lands — which,  however,  he  probably  regarded  only  as  a  der- 
nier resort,  in  case  his  chosen  profession  of  printing  should  fail 
hini.  He  landed  at  Milwaukee  on  the  4th  of  July,  in  that 
year,  and  found  the  principal  topic  of  conversation  to  be  the 
birthday  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  that  being  the  day  on 
which  it  assumed  Territorial  existence.  In  the  then  snoall, 
unpromising  village  of  Milwaukee,  no  newspaper  had  yet  been 
established.  On  the  14th  of  July,  the  first  number  of  the 
MilwavJcee  Advertiser  made  its  appearance,  which  soon  became 
the  leading  paper  of  the  Territory,  from  its  being  ably  con- 
ducted and  regularly  issued. 

On  Mr.  Hybr's  return  from  surveying  expeditions,  he  found 
himself  frequently  at  the  case,  in  the  Advertiser  office,  setting 
type,  and  not  unfrequently  a  contributor  to  its  columns ,  and, 
on  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  and  the  departure  of  some  of 
the  tramping  "jours,"  he  became  a  regular  employee  in  the 
office,  where  he  remained  for  several  months — thus  commenc- 
ing his  connection  with  the  Wisconsin  press,  which  continued, 
with  only  a  few  breathing  spells  for  the  recovery  of  health  and 
strength,  for  over  thirty-five  years. 

In  one  of  his  interesting  letters  to  the  Editorial  Association, 
Mr.  Hyer  mentions  a  little  episode  of  frontier  life  in  Wiscon- 
sin, in  1836,  worthy  of  preservation  in  this  connection.  Hav- 
ing occasion  to  visit  Green  Bay,  he  left  Milwaukee  in  August, 
of  that  year,  in  company  with  two  others,  and  plunged  into 
the  wilderness,  from  which  they  did  not  emerge  until  they 
reached  the  open  country  in  what  is  now  the  northern  part  of 
Waukesha  county.  In  due  time  they  reached  the  traveling 
post  on  Rock  river,  now  known  as  Hustisford,  in  Dodge  coun- 
ty. Here  they  found  quite  a  collection  of  Indians,  and  much 
ill-feeling  existing  in  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  some  Indi- 
ans charged  with  the  murder  of  a  white  man  near  Watertown.* 

*  To  whst  particnlar  murder  this  zelSBrs,  we  do  not  know ;  if  the  date  Is  correct,  it  was 
not  that  of  Bubnbtt,  for  that  did  not  oecor  till  in  the  following  NoTember.  The  eastern 
papers  mentioned  Indian  depredations  along  Rock  river  daring  the  winter  of  1885-96:  bat 
uie  (Ttmii  Bay  IfUslUqencer  of  May,  1886,  says  those  reports  grew  o«t  of  the  Uct  of  per- 
sons foond  dead  who  nad  really  peiriahed  from  cold.   MiO.  Jomi  C^ibkkb,  eonunandlngat 


Fort  Winnebago,  wrote  Jane  SOtn,  IttA,  that  there  was  no  canse  for  alarm  from  the  Indi- 
ans; and  it  was  annonnced  In  the  Detroit  papers,  Jnly  14th,  on  aathoritr  of  Gen.  Hugh 
Bbadt,  who  had  jnst  reiamed  fr!om  a  military  inspection  in  the  Wiseonsin  country,  that 


there  was  not  the  slightest  foondation  for  the  reports  of  hostile  intentions  on  the  part  of 
the  Menomonees  and  winnebagoes.  Yet  some  isolated  mnroer  may  hSTO  occurred  between 

10  His.— [Vol.  6.] 
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So  exasperated  were  the  Indians,  that  Hyer  and  bis  compan- 
ions, considering  it  unsafe  to  pursue  their  journey,  enlisted  for 
the  protection  of  the  post,  until  the  war  clond  should  pass 
over.  After  parleying  for  three  or  four  days,  "peace  was  de- 
clared," and  our  travelers  journeyed  on,  striking  the  military 
road  at  Fond  du  Lac,  and  passing  down  through  the  Indian 
reservation  in  the  present  Calumet  county,  reached  Qrignon's 
trading  house  at  Kaukana,  whence  they  were  taken  by  Indi- 
ans in  canoes- to  Green  Bay. 

"  When  I  first  came  to  Wisconsin,"  said  Mr.  Hyer,  '*  young 
and  venturous,  it  was  my  delight  to  wander  over  the  wide 
prairies,  and  among  tbe  forests,  unattended,  unless  by  the 
wild  people  in  who^e  lodges  I  found  safe  shelter.  By  these 
people  I  was  taught  how  to  guide  my  course  through  the 
wilderness — at  night  by  the  stars ;  and  by  day,  the  moss  on 
the  trees,  and  the  prairie  plants,  when  the  sun-light  was  hid- 
den, gave  the  points  of  compass  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
guide  my  course  aright ;  later,  when  the  white  man  came  to 
take  possession  of  the  land,  the  marked  trail,  the  trees  blazed 
by  the  new  comer  and  rubbed  by  the  mail-bags  as  they  passed 
through  the  narrow  lines  of  travel  from  6ne  distant  settlement 
to  another,  furnished  the  land  marks  that  directed  the  course 
of  travel,"  He  loved  to  revert  to  those  days  of  yore — the 
pioneer  times  of  Wisconsin. 

Eeturning  from  Green  Bay,  and  dividing  his  time  between 
such  rambles  through  the  new  Territory,  on  surveying  expedi- 
tions, and  working  in  the  Advertiser  office  at  Milwaukee,  he 
passed  away  the  remainder  of  1886,  and  the  early  part  of  the 
following  year. 

Mr.  Hyer  relates,  that  in  the  spring  of  1887,  having  occa- 
sion to  visit  the  Eock  river  settlement,  he  was  sworn  by  Post 
Master  Solomon  Juneau  at  Milwaukee,  to  carry  the  mail  to 

*  the  Ist  of  July  and  the  period  to  which  Mr.  Htsb  refers.    On  the  the  whole,  however 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Htbr  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  time  of  this  trip  to 
Green  Baj— that  it  wae  a  year  later,  when  the  Indians  enga^d  in  the  munler  of  Bub- 
na^ 


NBTT,  and  wounding  of  Cltmam,  were  imprisoned  at  Milwaukee  for  the  act.    Had  a  mnr- 
der  occorred  near  Watertown  in  tbe  summer  of  1686,  when  Tixotht  Johnson  was  located 


at  Johnson's  Rapids,  since  Watertown,  Mr.  Johnsok  wonld  very  naturally  have  related 
so  notable  an  event  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Quinsb,  when  the  latter  consulted  him  for  data  for  bis 
sketch  of  Watertown  in  1856.    Mr.  Qdinsb  is  silent,  as  are  the  newspapers  and  all  other 
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that  point — the  good  Post  Master  remarking  at  the  time,  that 
it  was  the  first  mail  ever  dispatched  west  of  Milwaukee,  for 
there  were  then  no  interior  settlements  to  require  mail  facilities. 
The  mail  matter  committed  to  Mr.  Hyer^s  care,  and  which  he 
was  sworn  to  support  and  protect,  consisted  of  a  few  letters 
and  papers,  enclosed  in  a  stage  way-bill  envelope.  Depositing 
it  in  his  overcoat  pocket,  he  mounted  his  pony,  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight,  winding  his  way  along  a  devious  and  not  very 
plain  path,  through  the  "  Milwaukee  Woods,"  to  the  Indian 
village  where  Waukesha  is  now'^situated,  where  he  spent  the 
first  night  Thence  he  followed  a  trail  through  Mukwanago, 
on  to  where  Whitewater  now  is,  and  where  Dr.  Tripp  had  just 
built  a  small  log  house,  with  whom  he  spent  his  second  night. 
Resuming  his  journey  on  the  third  day,  he  aimed  for  a  cross- 
ing on  Bark  river,  which  in  some  way  he  missed,  and  afker 
hocrs  of  wandering,  late  at  night,  was  glad  to  take  shelter  and 
lodging  at  an  Indian  camp  in  the  woods ;  and  the  next  day  he 
reached  the  shanties  of  the  Rock  River  Claim  Company,*  and 
delivered  the  first  mail  ever  carried  from  Milwaukee  west 

It  may  be  interesting  to  mention,  in  this  connection,  another 
incident  of  Mr.  Hver*s  early  pioneer  experiences  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Wishing  to  go  north,  he  started  from  Milwaukt^e,  in  com- 
pany with  a  OoL  Thayer,  on  the  trail  of  the  Green  Bay  mail 
route,  after  a  heavy  storm,  their  only  guide  an  occasional 
''  blazed  "  tree  and  the  marks  of  the  mail-bags  as  they  had 
brushed  the  bark  from  the  trees  and  saplinga  Getting  off  the 
track,  in  some  way,  they  wandered  about  for  a  long  time,  at 
last  striking  the  Milwaukee  river  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is 
now  Saukville,  where  they  found  themselves  without  means 
of  croHS'ng  the  stream,  and,  cold  and  hungry,  they  lay  down 
on  the  river  bank  waiting  for  the  river  to  freeze  over,  which  it 
fortunately  did  that  night,  enabling  them  the  next  momiug  to 
cross  on  the  ice  in  safety,  and  pursue  their  journey. 

The  winter  of  1837-38  Mr.  Hyer  spent  in  the  employ  of 

•The  Rock  RtTer  Claim  Company  was  composed  of  Solomok  Junsau,  Alyik  Foster, 
DwioHT  FosTKR,  Bnooh  Dablino,  and  some  others;  and  the  early  Post  Office  was  lo- 
cated at  the  present  village  of  Fort  Atkinson,  and  was  kept  by  Dwight  Fostbb.  A  four- 
legged  stand,  yet  In  nse,  served  for  the  first  Post  Office  of  the  colony.  This  note  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  H.  £.  Soxtthwxll,  of  Fort  Atkinson.  L.  C.  D. 
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John  Wentwobth,  on  the  Democrat  at  Chicago.  He  returaed 
to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1888,  preparatory  to  leaving  for 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  having  engaged  with  a  fur-trading 
house  in  St  Louis  to  go  out  on  a  three  years^  expeditioa  This 
wild  notion  grew  out  of  his  reading  Irving's  Astoria^  replete 
with  exciting  narratives  of  Rocky  Mountain  life  and  adven- 
ture, and  came  near  changing  the  whole  current  of  his  career ; 
and  would,  probably,  had  he  not  met  at  Madison,  the  then 
Territorial  capital,  Josiah  A.  Noonan,  and  engaged  with  him 
on  the  Wisconsin  Enquirer^  which  he  was  about  to  establish 
there  to  do  the  Territorial  printing.  This  was  early  in  the 
summer. 

Mr.  NoCNAN  had  ordered  a  press  and  material  from  Buffalo, 
to  come  by  way  of  the  Lakes  to  Green  Bay,  and  thence  up 
Fox  river  on  barges  to  Fort  "Winnebago,  whence  it  was  to  have 
been  carted  over-land  to  Madison.  The  bill  of  shipment  came 
in  due  time,  but  weeks  passed,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  the 
material.  The  season  was  getting  late,  and  no  presa  Finally 
Mr.  Noonan  engaged  Mr.  Hyer  to  mount  a  pony,  and  go  to 
Fort  Winnebago,  forty  miles  distant,  and  make  inquiry  about 
the  missing  material,  and  if  nothing  was  heard  of  it,  to  con- 
tinue on  to  Green  Bay.  There  were  then  no  roads,  no  guides, 
no  regular  stopping  places ;  by  the  route  taken  there  was  no 
clearly  defined  track  between  Madison  and  Fort  Winnebago, 
and  but  one  stopping  place,  a  half  breed^s  house,  within  ten  or 
twelve  miles  of  the  Fort  But  from  Fort  Winnebago  to  Green 
Bay  there  was  a  good  military  road,  running  east  of  Lake 
Winnebago,  affording  a  good  route,  and  convenient  stopping 
places  anttong  traders  and  Indians.  On  reaching  Fort  Winne- 
bago, Mr.  IIysb  gained  information  that  convinced  him  that 
the  press  and  material  bad  been  thrown  overboard,  in  a  storm, 
in  Lake  Huron,  off  Mackinaw  ;  but  it  was  months  afVer  the 
unfortunate  event  before  its  fate  was  fully  known. 

Satisfied  that  it  would  be  useless  to  look  further  for  the  miss- 
ing printing  material,  Mr.  Htbr  started  back  the  next  morn- 
ing for  Madison,  reaching  there  that  night,  and  gave  such  in- 
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formation  of  the  matter  as  he  had  been  able  to  learn.  This 
led  Mr.  Noonan  to  purchase  the  Ratine  Argus^  and  transfer 
the  material  to  Madison,  followed  immediately  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Wisconsin  Enquirer^  the  first  number  of  which  ap- 
peared on  the  8th  of  November,  1888,  and  on  which  Mr.  Hyer 
set  the  first  type.  With  a  single  hand  press,  and  scarcely  any 
conveniences,  this  little  office  issued  a  newspaper,  the  bills, 
journals,  reports,  and  laws  of  the  legislature,  including  a  revis- 
ion of  the  laws  then  in  force. 

Mr.  Hyeb  remained  with  the  Enquirer  several  years;  and  in 
April,  1841,  became  a  partner  of  C.  0.  Sholes  in  conducting 
the  paper,  but  retired  from  it  in  February,  1842 ;  when  he 
went  to  Milwaukee,  and  united  with  Mr.  Noonan  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  J/i7«;auAee  Courier;  from  which,  however,  he 
retired  in  February,  1843,  and  joined  John  P.  Sheldon  in  the 
publication  of  th«  Wisconsin  Democrat^  at  Madison,  both  of 
whom  were  chosen  Territorial  printers  for  that  year.  The 
Democrat^  when  it  ceased  to  have  the  public  printing,  was  short 
lived,  and  suspended  in  March,  1S44. 

Mr.  Hyeb  had  early  secured  himself  a  homestead  of  a  quar- 
ter section  of  land,  on  Rock  river,  near  Aztalan  ;  and  from  that 
as  his  home  and  head -quarters,  h«  would  sally  out  at  times  to 
engage  in  his  profession.  He  was  confessedly  somewhat  va- 
riable in  his  pursuits — not  really  robust  enough  to  grapple 
with  the  severe  labor  consequent  upon  the  successful  opening 
and  management  of  a  new  farm,  iK>r  yet  vigorous  enough 
to  devote  himself  laboriously  and  continuously  to  editorial  and 
newspaper  Ufa  In  October,  1847,  we  find  him,  in  connection 
with  a  partner,  starting  a  new  paper,  the  Rock  River  Pilots  at 
Watertown,  from  which,  however,  he  retired  in  January  there- 
after. He  was  subsequently  connected  with  the  Rock  Rioer 
JHmeSj  at  the  same  place — a  paper  that  was  published  only  a 
few  months.  About  this  period  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Catharine  Keyes,  daughter  of  Capt  Joseph  Keyes,  of 
Lake  Mills,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Rock  river  valley,  and  sis, 
ter  of  Hon.  E.  W.  Keyes,  of  Madison. 
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We  next  find  Mr.  Hyer  removed  to  Waukesha,  where,  on 
the  20th  of  July,  1848,  he  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Wau- 
heshu  Democrat^  which  he  continued  to  conduct  for  a  little  over 
three  years.  In  the  fall  of  1850,  he  was  elected  to  represent 
Waukesha  county  in  the  State  Senate,  and  served  with  credit 
to  himself  and  usefulness  to  his  district  during  the  session  of 
1851.  On  the  19th  of  August,  in  that  year,  he  made  his  vale- 
dictory in  his  paper,  and  the  Democrat  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Edward  H.  Baxter  and  Henry  D.  Barron.  His  first 
intention  was  to  have  started  a  new  paper  at  Oshkosh,  but 
this  idea  was  abandoned ;  and  in  December,  1851,  we  find  him 
removed  to  Milwaukee,  resigning  the  unexpired  term  of  his 
senatorship,  and  entering  into  partnership  with  Daniel  Shaw, 
in  conducting  the  Gommerdal  Advertider^  and  thus  continued 
till  into  1854,  when  they  retired,  and  the  Advertiser  was  changed 
into  the  NewB. 

Eetiring  again  to  hi»  farm-home,  he  remained  there  till 
July,  1855,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Buchanan 
Begister  of  the  Land  Ofiice  at  Superior,  at  the  same  time  that 
Hon.  B.  B.  Dean,  Jr.,  was  appointed  Receiver  at  that 
place  In  the  fall  of  1856,  Mr.  Hyer  resigned  his  position, 
and  again  withdrew  to  his  quiet  home  on  Rock  river. 

Except  some  occasional  services  rendered  to  S.  D.  Carpen- 
ter, in  the  Madison  Patriot^  Mr.  Hyer  was  not  again  con- 
nected with  newspaper  life  till  April,  1859,  when  he  became 
associated  with  Mr.  Carpenter  in  the  Patriot.  In  the  fall  of 
1862  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Madison  district  in  the 
Legislature  at  the  ensuing  session  of  1868.  About  this  time 
he  was  called  to  pait  with  his  wife,  who  had  long  been  an 
invalid  suflerer.  In  the  spring  of  1864,  in  consequence  of 
failing  health,  he  was  induced  to  quit  his  favorite  profession 
for  a  time,  and  retire  from  the  Patriot;  and  he  sought  a 
change  of  life  and  relief  from  the  exacting  cares  of  a  daily 
paper,  by  taking  an  overland  journey  to  the  Pacific — thus 
gratifying  the  ideal  he  had  long  before  formed  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tain life  and  adventure  Irom  the  perusal  of  Irving's  graphic 
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description  of  that  ragged  Alpine  region.  He  said  to  the  writer, 
that  he  felt  that  such  a  trip  would  test  his  vitality — that  he 
would  either  fall  by  the  way  or  return  greatly  recuperated. 
His  hopes  were  reasonably  realized ;  for  he  visited  Oregon, 
California  and  Nevada,  communicating  to  the  press  here  a 
.series  of  articles,  which  attracted  much  attention,  descriptive  of 
the  scenes  he  witnessed,  the  country  though  which  he  passed,^ 
and  the  motley  people  whom  he  met  on  his  devious  way.  He 
returned  home  by  the  Isthmus  route  in  the  spring  of  1865? 
much  improved  in  health  and  strength. 

Early  in  October  following,  Mr.  Hyer,  in  connection  with 
D.  W.  Fernandez,  established  the  Democrat  at  Madison, 
which  he  continued  to  publish  until  February,  1867,  when, 
feeling  that  his  health  was  not  suflSciently  vigorous  to  enable 
him  to  conduct  a  daily  paper,  he  sold  out  to  I.  V.  Montanye, 
and  concluded  to  retire  from  active  life  forever,  and  spend  the 
remaiuder  of  his  days  in  the  quietude  of  the  country.  He 
purchased  a  beautiful  farm  just  over  the  Illinois  border,  not 
very  far  from  Beloit,  and  took  up  his  abode  there,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  nee  E.  H.  Fernandez,  to  whom  he  had  been 
recently  married.  His  principal  articles  of  farm  production  in 
1867,  as  he  pleasantly  remarked,  were  chickens  and  potato 
buga 

His  active  mind  soon  again  became  restless  in  retirement, 
and  an  almost  irresistible  desire  again  possessed  him  to  resume 
the  editorial  chair.  His  preferences  were  to  have  returned  to 
Madison ;  but  a  better  opening  at  the  time  presented  itself  at 
Oshkosh,  where,  in  connection  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Fernandez,  he  purchased  the  Oshkosh  Democrat,  in  October, 
1867 ;  and  changing  the  name  to  the  Oshkosh  Times,  soon  im- 
parted to  it  the  vitalizing  touch  and  magnetic  influence  of  his 
veteran  hand  and  experience.  It  soon  took  the  very  front 
rank  among  the  weeklies  of  the  State.  Thus  for  five  and  a 
half  years,  he  kept  his  busy  pen  employed  on  the  Times,  earn- 
estly engaged  in  advocating  many  a  good  work  for  the  public 
He  was  supported  by  his  friends  for  the  Assembly  in  the  Osh- 
kosh district  in  1868,  but  without  success. 
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During  the  winter  of  1871-72  he  had  severs^l  severe  attacks, 
and  about  the  first  of  March  he  was  prostrated  by  his  old  disease 
—consumption  of  the  bowels,  and  became  much  enfeebled. 
Though  confined  to  his  home,  he  still  wrote  for  his  paper  al- 
most to  the  last.  Until  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  his 
friends  entertained  but  little  doubts  of  his  recovery.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  return  of  bright  spring  weather  would  brinar 
healing  on  its  wings;  but  he  lived  to  see  only  one  or  two 
bright  sunshiny  days,  and  to  enjoy  a  few  glimpses  of  returning 
life  and  animation  in  the  fields  and  gardens  he  loved  so  well. 
Only  the  day  before  his  death,  he  said  to  his  companion  that 
he  felt  that  he  should  recover  and  enjoy  better  health  than  he 
had  for  many  years.  But  these  hopes  were  delusive.  That 
very  evening  unfavorable  symptoms  appeared,  and  his  friends 
at  once  realized  his  great  danger.  His  sufferings  were  intense 
until  a  short  time  before  his  departure,  but  he  bore  them  with- 
out a  murmur.  He  continued  to  fail  rapidly  through  the  night, 
and  until  a  quarter  past  nine  the  following  morning,  April  20, 
1872,  when,  without  a  struggle,  he  peacefully  passed  away — 
his  mind  remainmg  clear  and  bright  to  the  last  Death  came, 
but  with  it  came  neither  timidity  nor  terror.  Conscious  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  he  met  it  with  fortitude  and  without  a 
fear.  He  left,  besides  his  widow,  an  only  child,  a  son  by  his 
former  marriage,  Capt  Joseph  Keyes  Hyeb,  a  promising 
young  officer  in  the  regular  army,  who  received  a  military  ed- 
ucation at  West  Point     • 

His  funeral  was  largely  attended  at  Oshkosh  by  his  masonic 
brethren  and  friends,  and  by  members  of  the  Turners,  St  An- 
drews Society,  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  to  which  he  re- 
spectively belonged ;  and  del^ations  accompanied  his  remains 
to  Madison,  where  they  were  deposited  in  Forest  Hill  Cemetery, 
under  the  direction  of  his  masonic  friends,  with  brief  but  touch- 
ing servicea     The  green  sod  never  pressed  a  nobler  form. 

To  the  State  Editorial  Association  and  the  State  Historical 
Society,  Mr.  Hyeb  cherished  fond  attachments.  He  had  served 
as  President  of  the  Editorial  Association,  and  contributed 
largely  to  its  historical  reminiscences  and  collections.     He  had 
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taken  an  active  part  in  the  first  incipient  effort,  in  October,  1846, 
to  establish  a  Historical  Society  in  the  Territory.  He  had  served 
seven  years  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
present  organization  of  the  Historical  Society,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Madison ;  and  since  his  removal  to  Oshkosh,  he  had 
served  two  years  as  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Society, 
and  was,  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  re-chosen  to  the  same 
position  for  the  ensuing  term  of  three  yeara  He  had  pre- 
pared for  the  Society  a  series  of  most  interesting  reminiscences 
of  early  events  and  incidents  in  Wisconsin  history,  which  will 
hereafter  appear  in  the  Society's  Collections. 

Let  Mr.  Hyer*s  editorial  brethren,  who  knew  him  long  and 
well,  testify  to  his  good  deserving,  and  the  leading  traits  of  his 
character : 

"  A  resident  of  the  State  of  "Wisconsin  for  thirty-six  years," 
says  his  partner  in  the  Oshkosh  Times^  "  he  watched  with  keen 
interest  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  his  adopted  State — labor- 
ing zealously  for  whatever,  in  his  judgment,  tended  to  promote 
her  wealth  and  greatness,  and  lived  to  see  her  assume  high  rank 
among  her  sister  States.  Mr.  Htsb  loved  his  profession,  and 
was  proud  of  the  influence  and  importance  it  had  obtained. 
Connected  with  the  press  of  Wisconsin  from  its  earliest  infancy, 
he  gave  it  the  energy  and  activity  of  early  manhood,  and  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  riper  years.  Thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  idea  ef  its  usefulness  and  efficiency  as  a  public  edu- 
cator, he  worked  hard  to  give  it  a  i^pectability  and  dignity 
commensurate  with  its  influence  and  power. 

"  Mr.  Hter  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  He 
possessed  a  mind  of  great  power  and  ^tivity,  stored  with  a  large 
fund  of  information,  gained  and  treasured  by  long  years  of  study 
and  experience,  ready  to  respond  to  any  demand  he  might  make 
upon  it.  He  was  a  ready,  rapid  writer,  and  wielded  a  pen  with 
a  strength  and  vigor  that  told  powerfully  in  favor  of  the  cause 
he  advocated.  Sincere  in  his  own  convictions,  he  hated  and 
despised  duplicity  and  double-dealing  in  others.  What  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  truth,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  and  advocate, 
and  could  not  be  driven  nor  frightened  from  a  position  he  be- 
lieved rightfully  taken. 
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"  Gbobgb  Hteb  loved  his  friends.  There  are  few  men  who 
bad  a  higher  appreciation  of,  or  set  a  greater  value  upon  the 
friendship  of  those  whom  he  trusted,  honored,  and  loved,  than 
he.  During  a  long  and  stormy  political  life,  he  doubtless  made 
enemies,  but  he  was  a  generous  foe,  carrying  on  warfare  only  and 
.  fighting  bravely  for  what  lie  beUered  to  be  the  truth  and  the 
ri^l^  In  his  family  he  was  always  most  kind  and  affectionate, 
and  those  with  whom  he  was  thus  daily  associated,  will  not  soon 
forget  his  pleasant  smile,  cheerful  temper,  affable  manners,  and 
patient  forbearance,  so  characteristic  of  him  in  sickness  and  in 
health." 

"  A  man  of  good  natural  endowments,"  writes  Gen.  Thos.  S. 
Allen,  in  the  Northwestern,  "  wonderful  industry  and  applica- 
tion, shrewd  and  far-seeing  judgment,  in  his  chosen  profession 
Mr.  Hyeb  reached  a  degree  of  success  which  is  rarely  attained 
by  the  most  fortunate,  and  he  lived  to  enjoy  many  years  of  ac- 
knowledged supremacy  in  the  field  of  journalism.  For  thirty- 
five  years  a  resident  of  Wisconsin,  few  men  were  better  known, 
and  few  men  knew  more  of  the  State  and  its  people  than  George 
Hyeb.  At  home  and  in  the  social  circle,  he  was  kind  and  affec- 
tionate to  a  fault;  and  to  those  who  enjoyed  his  intimate  friend- 
ship, the  announcement  of  his  death  will  fall  with  a  sadness 
which  none  but  those  who  have  been  similarly  afflicted  can  ap- 
preciate. He  was  active  and  self-sacrificing  in  all  that  pertained 
to  the  public  good;  and,  since  his  residence  in  Oshkosh,  he  has 
been  instrumental  in  securing  many  valuable  public  improve- 
ments which  will  exist  a  monument  of  his  worth  long  after  his 
name  is  forgotten.  In  his  profession  he  was  industrious,  and  it 
is  probable  that  his -severe  application  to  the  details  of  his  busi- 
ness during  the  la&t  two  years  hastened  his  decease." 

"  Whatever,"  says  John  P.  Hume,  in  the  Chilton  Times,  *'  he 
appeared  to  others,  makes  no  difference.  To  us  he  always  ap- 
peared as  a  father,  friend,  counselor,  as  well  as  the  embodiment 
of  all  that  was  good  and  true — an  honor  and  an  ornament  to  the 
profession  in  which  he  took  so  much  pride,  and  a  man  whose  ac- 
tions in  life  are  worthy  of  imitation." 

"  As  an  editor,"  observes  Col.  Chables  D.  Robinson,  in  the 
Oreen  Bay  Advocate, "  he  was  a  man  of  more  than  usual  ability, 
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industry,  energy  and  perseverance.  Decided  in  his  own  opinions, 
lie  was  somewhat  apt  to  be  severe  on  others,  but  in  the  main  lib- 
eral toward  his  opponents.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  ultra 
democratic.  Socially,  he  was  most  genial,  fond  of  and  faithful 
to  his  friends,  and  bis  death  will  cause  an  universal  sadness 
wherever  he  was  known  throughout  the  State." 

'<  His  whole  oareer  in  Wisooiuun,"  writes  Col.  E.  A.  Calkins, 
in  the  Milwaukee  Ifews^ "  has  been  one  of  active  usefulness, 
largely  devoted  to  the  public  service.  Few  have  worked  in  his 
profession  more  conscientiously,  faithfully,  and  with  sincere  pur- 
poses for  the  public  weal,  and  few  with  greater  ability  or  more 
success  in  their  labors.  In  all  duties,  and  at  all  times,  Mr.  Hyeb 
was  earnest,  zealous  and  faithful.  He  has  done  a  good  work, 
and  has  left  us  with  a  record  imspotted,  leaving  with  all  a  feeling 
of  sorrow  and  regret." 

"  Among  all  those  who  have  witnessed  the  remarkable  growth 
and  prosperity  of  our  noble  State,"  says  A.  B.  Bbalet,  Esq.,  in 
the  Madison  Democrat^  "  no  man  ever  labored  more  zealously  with 
voice  and  with  pen,  to  promote  the  interests  and  develop  the 
resources  of  Wisconsin,  than  Geo.  Hyeb.  He  has  always  been 
foremost  in  the  advocacy  of  works  of  public  improvement,  and 
enterprises  which  had  for  their  object  the  advancement  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  State.  The  greater  portion  of  his  time 
since  he  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  has  been  devoted  to  the  calling 
in  which  he  was  educated,  that  of  printer  and  editor.  He  had  the 
highest  possible  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  noble 
vocation.  He  possessed  talents  of  a  high  order.  His  practical 
mind  was  disciplined  by  reflection,  and  trained  in  the  school  of 
experience  and  observation.  He  wrote  with  great  facility,  was 
dear  in  his  style  of  expression,  most  always  logical,  never  aimed 
at  brilliancy  or  tried  to  be  ornate,  but  was  not  unfrequently  spark- 
ling and  witty. 

"  Few  men  ever  led  a  more  thoroughly  blameless  life  than 
Geo.  Hyeir.  Hia  exemplary  habits,  his  integrity  of  character, 
generosity  of  heart,  and  pleasant  social  ways,  have  won  for  him 
a  respect  and  admiration  wherever  he  was  familiarly  known,  and 
his  cherished  name  will  be  fondly  remembered  in  many  a  now 
mourning  circle,  until  this  generation  passes  away.       ^ 
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*^  Although  he  was  a  man  of  fixed  principles  and  positive 
opinions,  which  he  always  avowed  with  great  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence when  occasion  required,  yet  we  believe  he  had  fewer 
personal  enemies  than  any  man  we  ever  knew,  who  had  filled  so 
conspicuous  a  place  in  the  world.  As  a  proof  of  the  almost 
immaculate  purity  of  his  character,  we  need  only  cite  the  rather 
extraordinary  fact,  that  in  his  long  career  as  an  editor,  engaged 
as  he  has  been  in  political  contests  in  which  the  utmost  bitter- 
ness prevailed,  to  which  he  perhaps  contributed  his  full  share  of 
invective,  we  never  heard  of  anything  mean,  dishonest  or  dis- 
reputable laid  to  his  charge.  We  doubt  if  there  is  a  single  other 
man  in  the  State  who  could  boast  of  a  larger  circle  of  personal 
friends  than  he. 

*'  There  was  an  impretending  grandeur  about  the  man  that  not 
only  conunanded  respect,  among  all  who  knew  him  casually,  but 
but  that  inevitably  awakened  a  deeper  feeling  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess  his  friendship. 

^^  In  the  ranks  of  his  beloved  profession  he  had  few  equals  and 
hardly  any  superiors.  There  were,  perhaps,  more  brilliant  vrri- 
ters  than  he,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  whose  editorial 
career  exhibited  a  greater  combination  of  solid  qualities.  He 
was  a  great  worker  diudng  his  whole  life.  His  devotion  to  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  right  was  unswerving.  Difficulties  and 
opposition  how*^ver  formidable,  could  not  shake  his  convictions 
or  cause  him  to  deviate  one  hair's  breadth  from  the  strict  line  of 
duty. 

*^  As  a  politician  few  men  in  the  State  wielded  a  wider  and 
mere  commanding  influence  in  the  party  to  which  he  belonged, 
than  Mr.  Hybb.  His  long  experience,  abundant  common  sense, 
oool  judgment,  and  thorough  familiarity  with  public  matters, 
made  him  a  safe  leader,  and  his  counsels  were  always  listened  to 
with  deep  res2>ect  by  his  associates.  In  all  the  relations  of  pri- 
vate life,  his  character  never  suffered  the  least  reproach.  He 
was  an  affectionate  hosband,  an  indulgent  father,  and  a  true 
friend.  Clouds  and  darkness  sometimes  encompassed  his  soul, 
the  results  of  that  felt  disease,  which  has  at  last  triumphed  over 
life,  but  he  generally  shook  them  off,  and  appeared  before  the 
world  and  in  the  presence  of  his  friends,  with  a  calm  demeanor 
and  a  pleasant  countenance." 
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"  As  an  editor,"  observes  Gen.  Atwood,  in  the  State  Journal^ 
"  Mr.  Hybb  possessed  every  decided  talent.  His  long  practice 
and  natural  tact  made  him  conversant  with  just  what  was  needed 
to  make  a  paper  a  success.  He  looked  well  afler  the  local  items; 
and  his  leading  editorials  were  written  with  great  clearness,  and 
were  not  overburdened  with  words.  His  style  as  a  writer  was 
attractive.  We  have  never  heard  but  one  fault  foimd  with  Mr. 
HyiTr  as  an  editor.  He  was  at  times  personal  and  bitter  towards 
his  opponents,  and  used  terms  that  were  deemed  too  severe  to  be 
e£fective.  This  was  no  donbt  partially  owing  to  the  fact  of  his 
early  connection  with  the  press  of  Wisconsin,  when  party  war- 
fare partook  more  of  a  personal  character,  than  at  the  present 
day.  He  then  acquired  the  habits  of  the  times,  and  they  re- 
mained with  him  to  a  degree  that  was  not  always  agreeable,  even 
to  his  party  friends.  But  all  in  all,  he  was  an  excellent  editor, 
and  very  popular  with  the  members  of  the  craft. 

"  Socially,  Mr.  Hyeb  was  remarkably  pleasant  and  attractive. 
He  possessed  a  retentive  memory,  and  could  relate  interesting  in- 
cidents of  early  life  in  the  West,  with  great  fluency  and  clearness. 
In  familiar  conversation  he  had  few  superiors.  It  was  our  fortune 
to  be  his  personal  friend  for  many  years.  Although  we  differed 
in  our  political  sentiments  and  opinions,  as  widely  as  any  two 
men  well  could  differ,  there  never  was  a  personal  difference  be- 
tween us.  In  business,  our  relations  have  also  been  extensive  and 
intimate,  and  we  have  ever  found  Mr.  Htbb  upright  and  honest 
in  all  transactions.  In  his  death,  we  feel  that  a  near  and  dear 
personal  friend  has  been  taken  from  us. 

"  All  in  all,  Mr.  Hyer  has  lived  a  life  erf  activity  and  practical 
usefulness.  As  a  man,  an  editor  and  a  printer,  he  was  universal- 
ly respected,  and  his  death  will  sink  deep  into  many  hearts." 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  CHARACTER  OF  HON.  GEORGE  HYER. 


BY  HON.  H.  A.  TENNEY. 


Probably  if  we  were  to  seek  for  an  exceptional  pursuit 
among  the  occupations  of  men,  during  the  generations  past, 
it  would  be  found  in  the  avemge  career  of  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper. The  lives  of  men  generally  run  in  plain  grooves,  from 
which  there  is  little  divergence  as  the  years  pass— a  permanen- 
cy not  found  among  early  printers.  Yet  even  in  this  pursuit 
we  shall  discover  that  the  craft  obeyed  a  general  law.  Nearly 
every  member  of  the  profession  of  any  note  has  had  a  common 
experience  in  the  education  that  has  fitted  him  for  his  after  ca- 
reer. He  has  had  the  rugged  road  of  poverty,  privation,  and 
disappointment,  only  at  length  to  more  certainly  develop  in- 
tellectual powers,  and  pursue  bis  mission  with  keener  and 
sharper  perceptions  of  his  true  relations  to  the  world.  His 
files  are  too  often  little  else  than  a  tangible  evidence  of  his 
wandering  foot-steps — the  evidence  of  things  hoped  for,  rather 
than  seen.  They  prove  an  impulse  for  change  in  earlier  times 
that  does  not  now  exist — that  the  press  ever  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  column  of  advancing  civilization,  and  only  en- 
camped permanently  and  successfully  with  the  division  it  hap- 
pened to  accompany. 

The  career  of  our  lamented  friend,  George  Hyer,  whose 
memory  we  would  commemorate,  was  no  exception  to  the  av- 
erage experience  of  his  associates.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  van  of  his  craft  in  a  new  and  untried  field,  and  in  his 
time  was  the  parent  of  many  useful  enterprises  long  settled 
into  permanent  results.  What  editor,  indeed,  grown  to  his 
profession  through  the  legitimate  channel  of  the  press  or  com- 
posing room,  has  ever  found  any  other  pursuit  fitted  to  his 
mind,  or  that  would  content  him  ?    Born  of  the  craft,  it  may 
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be  truthfully  said  that  once  an  editor,  always  an  editor,  what- 
ever changes  and  m  stations  may  happen.  In  this  respect  the 
profession  is  comparable  with  no  other.  The  habit  is  a  second 
nature. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  of  such  a  person  that  he  was  born 
or  died  at  any  certain  date,  or  that  he  filled  a  certain  useful 
sphere  with  distinguished  ability.  Life  is  not  so  much  made 
up  of  years  as  of  actual  deeds,  of  impulses  given,  of  impres- 
sions made,  which  must  long  survive  and  endure  beyond  tab- 
lets of  marble. 

A  newspaper  in  Wisconsin  in  1836,  and  for  many  years 
thereafter,  subserved  a  very  different  purpose  in  its  relations 
to  society,  from  what  it  does  at  present  It  was  then  a  teacher, 
and  not  a  mere  chronicler  of  passing  events.  Its  influence  and 
its  power  were  far  greater.  The  embryo  of  a  State  was  then  in 
process  of  formation,  and  the  press  was  its  natural  mother. 
Elemental  principles  of  government  were  then  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  discussion  in  their  application  to  a  new  sovereignty 
that  was  to  spring  almost  from  chaos,  and  take  its  proper  rank 
among  sovereigns  and  equals.  Politics  were  little  regarded 
except  in  their  bearings  on  fundamentals.  Parties  had  little, 
and  but  precarious  foothold,  and  the  new  community  had  not 
yet  learned  to  accept  the  name  of  a  thing  for  its  substance. 
It  was  an  era  of  free  and  unrestrained  thought — of  grand  ideas 
of  equality— of  honorable  ambition  neither  marred  by  selfish- 
ness nor  influenced  by  the  hope  of  pecuniary  profits.  The  scant 
population  were  put  in  mental  training  to  discharge  coming  du- 
ties, on  a  higher  plain  than  Territorial  dependence ;  and  the  mis- 
sion of  the  press  was  to  mould  the  public  sentiment  into  shape, 
and  stamp  it  with  imperishable  ideas  of  right  and  justice.  Ail 
that  Wisconsin  has  now  lefl  of  fundamentals,  valuable  to  itself 
and  the  world,  is  the  work  of  that  tima  There  happens  but 
one  era  to  a  State  when  singleness  of  purpose  for  the  public 
welfare  alone,  and  unselfish  and  uncalculating  patriotism  pre- 
vails, and  that  is  the  dawn  of  its  career.  After  that  the  influ- 
ences that  surround  it  seems  to  wholly  change,  and  generally 
for  the  worsa 
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It  is  one  of  the  fictions  of  the  older  States  that  the  popula- 
tion of  new  Territories  is  necessarily  course,  ignorant,  law- 
less, and  far  inferior  to  their  own.  This  conclusion  is  assumed 
generally,  as  a  matter  of  course — a  fact,  indisputable,  and  to 
be  taken  for  granted.  As  applied  to  the  earlier  settlers  of 
Wisconsin,  nothing  could  have  been  more  at  variance  with  the 
trutL  Indeed  the  first  comers  were  among  the  very  select 
minds  of  the  States  from  whence  they  came — the  equal,  if  not 
the  superior,  of  those  left  behind — men  of  marked  individuality, 
and  of  high  cultivation,  who  lacked  nothing  to  fit  them  to  be 
founders  of  a  new  empire,  and  who  have  shown  by  what  they 
have  accomplished  that  they  were  equal  to  every  occasion. 
Even  now,  after  death  has  taken  so  simple  a  toll  from  the 
pioneers,  the  survivors,  wherever  found,  are  every  where  the 
center  of  a  circle  of  influence  and  respect  as  yet  unattained  by 
later  comers.  Truly  there  were  giants  in  those  days,  repre- 
senting every  quality  that  makes  up  the  full  sum  of  manhood, 
and  every  element  to  fit  them  for  the  mission  they  have  so 
grandly  accomplished. 

What  higher  tribute  can  we  pay  to  the  memory  of  Mr,  Hykr  , 
than  to  say  that  among  such  a  people  he  was  ever  a  recognized 
equal — an  acknowledged  leader,  and  true  representative  ?  How 
many  lesser  lights  were  extinguished  while  he  kept  the  ad- 
vance, ever  conspicuous  Spr  sincerity,  honesty,  and  singleness 
of  purpose.  Let  it  suffice  us  generally  to  say,  that  he  put  his 
imprint  upon  his  era,  probably  more  than  any  other  member  of 
the  crafl,  and  that  the  world  has  been  gladdened  and  bettered 
by  his  long  and  honorable  labors. 

In  estimating  the  character  and  services  of  men,  the  world 
is  quite  too  apt  to  mistake  notoriety  for  greatness — to  assign 
to  the  general  in  command  the  merit  of  his  soldiers.  But  it 
is  a  part  of  the  mission  of  every  press  to  manufacture  these  very 
leaders,  and  lift  them  from  obscurity  to  prominence.  Looking 
at  the  product,  it  often  happens  that  the  real  maker  is  looked 
upon  as  less  than  his  handiwork.  As  we  write  these  lines, 
memory  brings  before  us  a  long  array  of  officials  reaching  from 
the  first  to  the  latest  Governor  and  subordinate  officers,  and 
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yet  in  the  whole  line  we  recall  not  one  more  than  the  equal  in 
intelligence,  and  none  the  superior  of  Gborge  Hyer.  He  was 
second  to  no  one  of  all  who  have  passed  off  our  political  stage 
in  any  quality  that  constitutes  true  greatnesa  The  State  hon- 
ored his  work  rather  than  him,  so  far  as  high  position  was 
concerned.  Indeed  he  never  sought  office  for  its  own  sake, 
and  in  his  long  and  useful  career,  only  accepted  it  when  he  be- 
lieved he  would  render  useful  service  to  the  masses.  His  pub- 
lic as  his  private  life  is  without  stain  or  blemish.  What  more 
could  be  said  of  any  one. 

As  an  editor,  Mr.  Hybr  was  both  fbarless  and  fkithful  to 
his  own  convictions  of  right  He  wielded  a  pen  of  great 
power,  and  in  sharp  political  struggles  made  himself  felt  in  a 
way  not  always  pleasant  to  opponents.  He  cot  with  a  keen 
blade,  but  always  without  malice  or  bitterness.  The  contest 
over,  he  was  never  known  to  harbor  private  resentment  In- 
deed his  magnanimity  and  fairness  to  opponents  was  one  of 
hifl  most  noted  traits  of  character.  No  one  more  readily  ac- 
knowledged an  error,  or  was  quicker  to  make  reparation.  So- 
cially he  was  genial  and  kind  to  all — proud  of  his  profession, 
and  loved  by  all  associated  with  him  in  every  relation.  His 
nature  was  generous  and  sympathetia  His  friends  were  legion, 
and  if  he  had  anything  like  enemies,  they  are  unknown.  Most 
emphatically  we  say  of  him,  that  he  was  great  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term,  and  that  he  was  a  good  man  whose  life's  average 
marked  high  in  its  every  relation  to  the  world.  His  death  has 
left  a  void  in  the  pioneer  ranks  which  can  never  again  be  filled 
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Browkvtixb,  Ist  December,  1817. 
To  Major  Oekebal  Brown, 

My  Dear  Sir:--!  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  a  detail  of  such 
occurrences,  subsequent  to  my  departure  from  you,  as  have 
not  already  been  presented  in  a  diflferentshapa  Whatever  re- 
lates to  the  tour  is  due  to  yourself,  as  your  request  was  the 
cause  of  it. 

At  midnight  of  the  day  when  I  took  leave  of  you  at  De- 
troit, August  17th,  1817,  I  embarked  in  a  barge  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  river  and  Lake  St.  Olair  to  Port  Gratiot  The 
country  bordering  the  two  waters  I  found  level  and  fertila  It 
is  scantily  peopled  by  French  Canadians,  who  reside  on  the 
margin,  and  make  no  improvements  in  the  interior.  The  small 
surplus  of  their  produce  is  purchased  by  vessels  coasting  be- 
tween the  lakes.  In  the  rear  of  the  settlements  is  a  growth  of 
substantial  timber,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  natural  grass. 
At  the  upper  parts  of  the  river  the  soil  meliorates ;  the  banks 
are  high  and  often  picturesque.  On  the  evening  of  the  19th, 
I  reached  Lake  Huron  and  Fort  Gratiot 

Without  recurrence  to  the  map,  a  stranger  is  led  into  error 
from  the  diflFerent  names  given  to  the  same  water.  Since  leav- 
ing Detroit  I  had  been  on  one  stream,  known  in  its  various 
parts  as  Detroit  river,  Lake  St  Clair,  the  river  St  Clair,  and 
the  river  Huron.  Fort  Gratiot  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  latter,  which  is  the  rapid  formed  by  Lake  Huron  in  its 
first  outlet  to  the  waters  below.    Its  direction  is  from  north  to 

*  Of  Samuel  A.  Stobbow^  ttie  Mthor  of  this  narrative,  we  only  know  that  he  was  a  na- 
tive  or  Jkassaciiii^njllH,  uia  leUnffJadffe  Advocate  in  the  annv  in  1815 ;  Judge  Advocate 
in  1816 ;  and  resigned,  Feb.  6, 1890.  This  narrative  was  published  in  pamphlet  form^  88 
octavo  pages  ;  the  Sodety^s  cony  is  withont  title  page,  if  it  ever  had  any,  and  we  can  find 
no  reflsrence  to  it  any  of  the  catupgaes  of  the  principal  American  Lihnuies.   L.  0.  D. 
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south,  its  width  about  800  yards,  its  length  about  a  mile,  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  current  nearly  five  miles  an  hour.  With 
Fort  Gratiot  itself  you  are  already  acquainted.  The  site  of  it 
is  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  Lake,  on  a  slight  emi- 
nence about  150  yards  distant  from  the  water's  edge ;  so  that 
the  guns  of  a  well  constructed  work  may  command  the  strait 
and  its  opposite  bank,  which  for  more  than  the  range  of  com- 
mon shot  is  elevated  but  a  few  feet  above  the  water. 

Considering  the  river  Huron  as  the  natural  avenue  from  the 
Upper  to  the  Lower  Lakes,  it  is  surprising  that  no  efforts  were 
made  to  insure  the  command  of  it  previously  to  the  year  1814. 
To  ourselves,  under  the  existing  mode  of  communicating  with 
the  north-western  frontier,  it  affords  the  only  means  of  commer- 
cial or  military  conveyance.  To  the  British,  it  serves  for  the 
former,  although  for  the  latter  they  have  found  an  expensive 
substitute  in  the  land  and  water  carriage  from  York  to  their 
naval  depot  on  Lake  Huron.  The  position  is  less  important 
towards  any  white  neighbor  than  towards  the  Indiana  To 
them  it  is  the  only  thoroughfare.  The  possession  of  it  engen- 
ders new  dependence  during  peace,  and  might  become  a  most 
important  barrier  against  invasion.  The  intervention  of  a  for- 
tress between  an  Indian  and  his  home,  is  an  insuperable  obsta- 
cle to  distant  warfara  Had  the  pass  been  defended  in  1812, 
few  would  have  gone  beyond  it  to  the  siege  of  Detroit. 

Within  the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fort  there  is  a  fishery, 
which  for  years,  perhaps  ages,  has  given  sustenance  to  the 
tribes  inhabiting  the  lower  parts  of  Lake  Huron.  From  this 
and  other  causes  they  have  ascribed  to  it  a  moral  value  even 
beyond  its  due,  and  rarely  pass  without  making  it,  as  much 
fix)m  superstition  as  oonvenience,  a  resting  place  on  their  way 
below. 

Fort  Gratiot  commands  an  interesting,  but  limited  view  of 
the  Lake,  on  both  sides  of  which  the  shores  are  low,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  extend.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  the  soil  is  in- 
different, although  not  bad ;  on  the  British  side  it  is  inferior, 
and  seems  an  alluvial  deposit'  of  sand.    It  bears  marks  of 
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having  gradually  advanced  on  the  water ;  is  loose  and  barren, 
and,  for  three  or  four  miles  towards  the  interior,  not  different 
from  that  of  the  margin.  The  country,  wherever  it  can  be  es- 
sayed, is  secondary,  like  the  region  of  which  it  is  a  part  The 
pebbles  lining  the  beach  are  in  equal  proportions  secondary 
and  primitive;  small  pieces  of  silex,  quartz,  and  detached 
morsels  of  granite,  being  found  in  the  same  quantity  with  sec- 
ondary limestone.  There  are  no  large  rocks  on  the  shore  or 
near  it  On  reaching  Lake  Huron,  I  felt  a  renewal  of  the 
m^rtidcation  which  I  expressed  to  you  on  leaving  Sackett*s 
Harbor :  I  mean  the  portable  barometer,  with  which  I  had 
intended  to  have  taken  the  altitude  of  the  Upper  Lakes,  but 
which  was  broken  at  the  commencement  of  our  tour. 

On  the  22d,  (August,)  I  embarked  from  Fort  Gratiot  in  a 
small  vessel  for  Michilimackinac ;  but,  after  an  uncomfortable 
absence  of  twenty-fours,*^  was  forced  back  into  the  strait  by 
one  of  the  severe  tempests  for  which  this  Lake  is  remarkable. 
On  the  26th,  we  embarked  under  better  auspices ;  at  mid-day 
of  the  26th,  found  ourselves  off  Point  au  Bargue,  at  sunset  off 
Point  au  Sable,  the  eastern  and  western  capes  of  Saguina  Bay. 
This  immense  bay  commences  near  the  center  of  Michigan,  in 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  and,  after  passing  a  fertile  country, 
occupied  by  the  Saguinas  and  Chippewas,  empties  itself  from 
the  south-west  into  Lake  Huron.  Its  width  at  the  mouth  is 
thirty  mile&f  It  generally  carries  with  its  current  a  wind  and 
sea  which  disturb  the  lake  for  some  distance.  At  midnight  of 
the  same  day  we  passed  Thunder  Bay,  and  the  islands  of  the 
same  name,  which  they  derive  from  the  incessant  storms  which 
prevail  in  their  neighborhood.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
found  ourselves  near  to  Presque  Isle ;  at  evening  caught  sight  of 
the  island  of  Bois  Blanc,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  28tb, 
anchored,  after  a  rapid  passage,  at  Michilimackinaa 

The  first  view  of  this  interesting  island  justified  the  expec- 
tation it  had  excited.  Its  picturesque  situation,  abrupt 
eminences,  and  military  facilities,  resemble  sonoe  rare  etSort  of 

*  ProbaUj  tweatgr-lbar  boon.  L.  C.  D. 

t  Fr.  HxHNxrar  caUs  it  twentj  letgnesl 
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the  pencil,  where  &11C7  and  fact  are  blended.  After  passing 
the  beach,  which  is  lined  with  Indian  wigwams,  you  enter  a 
contemptible  village  of  forty  or  fifty  houses,  filled  with  a 
squalid,  mixed  race  of  Indians  and  Canadians.  The  ground 
is  level  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  yards,  when 
there  rises  an  abrupt  eminence  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet,  which  extends  irregularly  from  the  east  nearly  to  the 
west  of  the  island.  This  elevation  is  ascended  diagonally, 
and  on  the  summit  is  planted  Fort  Mackinac,  which  seems  to 
impend  over  the  village  below.  In  the  rear  of  this  height 
rises  another,  which,  from  the  suddenness  of  the  first,  cannot 
be  seen  from  the  village.  On  leaving  Fort  Mackinac,  to 
ascend  it,  the  ground  is  at  first  gradually  inclined.  At  the 
distance  of  five  hundred  yards  it  becomes  precipitous ;  and, 
aftier  a  perpendicular  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  (eet  in  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  yards  distance,  ends  in  a  summit  on 
which  is  planted  Fort  Holmes — making  the  distance  between 
Fort  Holmes  and  Mackinac  six  hundred  and  thirty  yards,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  former  over  the  latter  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  feet  nine  inches.  No  scenery  can  be  more  sublime 
than  that  exhibited  within  the  range  of  this  eminence.  The 
harbour  of  the  island  faces  the  south,  eastwardly.  'In  front  of 
it  lie  Bound  Island  and  Bois  Blanc ;  in  the  rear  of  these 
islands,  and  extending  towards  the  west,  appears  the  main 
land  of  the  Michigan  Territory,  terminating  in  old  Mackinac, 
which  projects  into  the  Lake  from  the  southwest  Opposite 
to  old  Mackinac  lies  point  St  Ignace ;  between  which  two 
projections  is  the  confluence  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron. 
On  the  northwest  stretcbeu  the  main  land  of  the  Illinois  Ter- 
ritory, extending  in  beautiful  undulations  towards  the  north- 
ward, and,  in  the  north  itself,  the  many  islands  of  Lake  Huron. 
This  archipelago,  the  distant  main  land,  and  the  expanse  of 
the  two  lakes,  form  one  of  the  most  imposing  spectacles  I  have 
ever  witnessed. 

The  Island  of  Michilimaokinac  is  from  twenty-two  to  twen- 
ty-five miles  in  circumference.*    Except  in  the  north  its  banks 

•  Lat  45  deg.,  M  min.,  16  sec.  Obterratkm  taken  by  Xijor  GBAnor  and  mjaelf. 
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are  precipitoua  Leaving  Fort  Holmes,  the  ground,  which  is 
uneven  with  frequent  abrupt  eminences,  is  intersected  by  nu- 
merous small  winding  paths,  overshadowed  by  alders,  birch 9 
and  pines,  which  form  a  natural  arbor  in  every  direction.  On 
the  eastern  side,  I  found  one  of  the  most  interesting  natural 
curiosities  I  have  ever  witnessed.  On  the  edge  of  the  island, 
where  as  elsewhere,  the  banks  are  perpendicular,  you  creep 
cautiously  toward  the  margin,  expecting  to  overlook  a  preci- 
pice ;  instead  of  which  you  find  a  cavity  of  about  76  degrees 
descent,  hollowed  from  the  direct  line  of  the  banks ;  and  across 
it  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  connecting  above  the  parts 
wliich  the  excavation  has  divided  below,  an  immense  and  per- 
fect arch.  Its  height  is  140  feet  from  the  water,  which  is  seen 
through  it.  It  is  supported  midway  of  this  eminence  by  a 
sort  of  natural  abutment,  above  which  it  is  elevated  about  50 
feet,  with  a  sweep  of  45  feet  Looking  from  the  interior,  the 
excavation  resembles  a  crater;  but,  instead  of  an  opposite  side, 
presents  an  opening,  which  is  surmounted  by  this  magnificent 
arch.  Passing  under  it,  which  is  done  with  some  difficulty 
and  danger,  you  find  the  foundation  of  the  right  arm  to  rest 
on  another  arch,  of  an  elevation  of  about  five  feet,  through 
which  you  are  led  in  a  different  direction,  in  an  inclination  of 
about  60  degrees.  Having  passed  it,  you  find  yourself  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  down  the  precipice,  and  accomplish  the  x:est 
by  fastening  to  the  shrubbery  and  projecting  rocks  which  are 
about  you.  When  on  the  beach  below,  you  see  this  mighty 
arch  140  leet  above  you,  half  hid  in  trees,  and  seemingly  sus- 
pended in  the  air.  It  may  be  accounted  |pr,  in  the  more  rapid 
decomposition  of  the  lower  than  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
bank.  A  robky  substance  above,  resting  on  one  less  solid 
below,  remains  entire,  and  supported  by  the  coherence  of  it3 
own  parts,  notwithstanding  the  dilapidation  of  its  basis.  From 
the  Lake  it  appears  like  a  work  of  art,  and  might  give  birth 
to  a  thousand  wild  and  fanciful  conjectures.  Had  the  region 
been  known  in  fabulous  times,  it  would  not  have  been  without 
its  name  in  history.'    The  caprice  of  nature  would  have  been 
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ascribed  to  the  agency  of  giants  or  demi-gods,  and  perhaps 
transmitted  to  posterity  as  the  final  relic  of  some  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  colossal  genins  of  the  island. 

The  bed  of  Michilimackinao  is  of  limestone,  on  which  there 
seems  to  have  been  the  action  of  no  acid  except  the  carbonic. 
It  is  secondary,  bat  upon  the  surface  are  found  numerous 
masses  of  primitive  foundation,  such  as  granite,  gniess,  horn- 
blend,  and  silex.  The  beach  is  lined  with  pebbles  of  second- 
ary limestone.  From  the  formation  and  shape  of  the  islands, 
there  are  indications  that  its  surface  has  been  formed  at  differ- 
ent periods  by  the  recession  of  the  Laka  Fort  Holmes  and 
the  Sugar  Loaf  Rock  (a  conical  rock  of  that  name)  would 
seem  to  be  the  first  parts  that  had  emerged ;  the  high  ridge,  on 
which  is  planted  Fort  Mackinac,  and  which  nearly  encircles 
the  island,  tho  second ;  the  low  shores  of  the  north,  and  the 
plain  about  the  harbor  on  the  south  side,  the  third. 

If  Michilimackinac  commanded  any  pass,  the  position 
would  be  invaluaole,  for  it  may  be  made  impregnable.  The 
small  bay  and  south  side  are  overlooked  and  defended'  by  Fort 
Mackinac,  which  fort  is  overawed  by  Fort  Holmes.  The  east, 
and  a  greater  part  of  the  west  sides,  are  impracticable  of 
ascent  The  shores  of  the  north  are  lower,  and  the  only  parts 
where  a  lodgment  could  be  effected.  But  even  ^^  ere  the  foot- 
hold gained,  the  winding  paths,  abrupt  eminences,  and  tangled 
under-growth  would  preclude  an  advance  beyond  it  With 
such  advantages  of  ground,  a  weak  garrison  could  cripple  any 
assailing  force  before  it  could  reach  Fort  Holmes,  which  posi- 
tion might  be  the  citadel  as  well  as  the  summit  of  the  island. 
The  eminence  rises  like  a  mound,  and  is  unassailable  except 
on  one  side,  which,  being  narrow,  might  be  fortified  by  art 
The  possession  of  this  spot  enabled  the  British  to  accomplish 
the  ruse,  which  gave  tbem  the  island  in  1612  ;  yet,  important 
as  it  is,  it  was  neglected  by  the  French,  the  English,  and  our- 
selves, until  fortified  by  the  English  in  1&18  with  a  block- 
house, surrounded  by  a  fraise  and  ditch.  Old  Mackinac 
carcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  fortification,  being  merely  a 
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platform  enclosed  witliin  palisades.  There  are  four  block- 
houses ;  the  two  towards  Fort  Holmes,  intended  as  bastions, 
being  entirely  useless. 

I  have  already  expressed  to  you  my  obligations  to  CoL  Mc- 
NsiL,^  of  the  5th  Infantry,  for  daily  acts  of  kindness  during 
my  stay  within  bis  command ;  being  now  about  to  leave  it  for 
Lake  Superior,  he  furnished  me  with  a  boat  manned  by  five 
soldiers,  and  increased  the  favour  by  giving  me  as  a  companion, 
Lieut.  PiEROB,  of  the  Artillery. 

I  embarked  on  the  1st  of  Seiptember.  At  the  distance  of 
12  miles  from  Michilimackinac,  we  entered  a  cluster  of  islands 
on  the  west  of  the  Lake ;  among  which  (pui^uing  our  course 
north,  a  little  eastwardly)  we  remained  during  the  day,  and  en- 
camped on  one  of  them  at  night  At  about  midday  of  the 
2d,  we  entered  the  Detour,  (the  bay  of  which  St  Mary's  river 
is  the  head.)  Passing  the  southern-most  cape,  and  leaving 
Drummond  s  Island  on  the  right,  we  commenced  a  westwardly 
direction,  and  towards  evening  arrived  at  the  beautiful  but  de- 
serted Island  of  St  Joseph's.  We  continued  coasting  on  the 
south  side  of  this  island,  passing  many  others  on  our  left,  un- 
til late  at  night,  when  we  encamped ;  and  the  next  morning 
pursued  the  same  course,  having  left  St  Joseph's  behind  ua 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  we  reached  a  short  but  very 
swift  rapid,  running  among  a  group  of  small  islets,  making  a 
sort  of  miniature  archipelago ;  immediately  on  passing  which 
we  entered  the  St,  Mary'a  After  being  encircled  with  islands, 
the  view  of  this  bold  and  noble  river  has  a  most  imposing 
effect  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  and  perfectly 
straight  for  the  distance  of  two  miles,  at  the  end  of  which  you 
see  the  Falls  of  St  Mary,  like  a  bridge  of  foam  directly  across 
it  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls  there  is  an  establishment  of 
the  North- West  Fur  Company,  and  a  number  of  individuate 
engaged  in  the  same  traffic. 


and  Niagara,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  severely  wounded;  rapidly  promoted  to  Ma- 
jor^ Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  Colonel ;  brevet  Brig.  General  in  18M;  resigned  m  AprO, 
1880.  He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  who  held  important  Indian  treaties  at  JPrairie  Da 
Chlen  in  VM;  was  sorveyor  of  the  port  of  Boston,  and  died  at  Washlngtoa  ci^,  Feb.  tt^ 
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After  being  hospitably  entert^rtained  by  a  gentleman  reBid- 
ing  on  the  English  side  of  the  river,  I  embarked  in  a  birch 
canoe,  manned  with  Canadian  voydgeurs^  for  Lake  Superior. 
After  passing  the  portage  of  the  Falls,  we  re-embarked,  and  in 
a  few  hours,  reached  Point  au  Chene,  on  the  British  side,  where 
the  Lake  commences;  from  which  spot  I  took  my  first  view  of 
it,  and  that  n'ot  without  feelings  of  emotion.  The  wind  being 
high,  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  further  in  the  canoe,  which  I 
left  and  walked  about  four  miles ;  when  I  saw  on  my  right,  on 
the  north  side,  about  a  league  distant.  Point  G-ros  Cap,  and  at  a 
greater  distance,  on  the  south  side,  Point  aux  Lroquois — ^both. 
high  projecting  promontories,  which  would  seem,  ^t  some  for- 
mer period,  to  have  formed  one  connected  ridge,  through  which 
the  lake  has  since  forced  its  way.  The  shores  about  me  were 
low  and  barren,  being  merely  an  alluvion  of  sand ;  a  few 
leagues  distant  they  became  high^.  As  the  wind  precluded 
the  use  of  the  canoe,  and  a  swamp  being  before  me,  I  was 
obliged  to  content  myself  with  this  limited  view,  and,  after  an 
unavailing  attempt  to  reach  Gros  Cap,  reluctantly  retraced  my 
stepa 

From  the  Lake  to  the  edge  of  the  Falls  our  p&ssage  was 
swiit,  the  current  rapidly  increasing  as  we  advanced.  We  per- 
formed the  descent  (for  which  we  previously  prepared  our- 
selves) in  four  and  a  half  minutes,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
edge,  a  distance  of  nine  hundred  yards,  the  fall  being  twenty- 
two  feet  ten  inches.  Neither  the  fall  nor  the  rapidity  of  de- 
scending it  are  remarkable ;  the  danger  and  interest  are  excited 
by  the  eddies,  the  adroitness  of  the  boatmen,  and  the  number 
of  rocks  that  make  the  adroitness  indispensable.  In  the  spring, 
when  the  waters  are  high,  vessels  of  eighty  or  one  hundred 
tons  pass  down  on  being  lightened.  The  width  of  the  river  is 
a  mile  and  an  eighth ;  the  passage  is  on  the  American  sida 

I  was  not  a  little  mortified  in  being  impeded  in  my  attempts 
to  reach  Gros  Cap,  or  some  other  high  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
as,  from  indications  about  me,  I  was  induced  to  expect  the 
means  of  interesting  speculation  in  mineralogy.    On  entering 
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the  Detour,  I  found  the  earthy  substances  to  be  all  of  secondary 
limestone,  on  the  loosest  and  most  recent  formation.  When 
within  a  few  leagues  of  the  Falls,  I  observed  this  body  to 
change  and  give  place  to  a  compact  sandstone,  such  as  is 
known  by  the  name  of  old  red  sandstone ;  of  this  the  bed  of 
the  Falls  was  composed,  as  well  as  the  region  about  it  Upon 
the  surface  were  scattered  masses  of  primitive  formation  to  a 
greater  e:Ktent  than  I  had  witnessed  before,  and  all  deeply  ox- 
idated with  iron.  There  were  many  pebbles  of  silex,  and  more 
of  iron  pyrites.  I  had  likewise  heard  that  the  beds  of  Gros 
Gap  and  Point  aox  Iioqaois,  and  the  line  at  the  bottom  of  the 
l&ke  between  these  two  points,  were  formed  of  a  singular  com- 
position, which,  from  description,  I  supposed  to  be  gray  wacke. 
These  several  appearances  induced  a  belief  that  the  geological 
character  of  the  country  was  about  changing ;  that  after  leav- 
ing a  secondary  region,  as  the  Falls  and  parts  below,  passing  a 
transition,  (if  my  conjectures  were  correct,)  as  Gros  Cap,  I 
might  be  led  to  one  of  primitive  formation  above.*  It  would 
have  been  important  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  this  conjec- 
ture for  the  sake  of  the  fact  itself,  but  more  especially  as  the 
confirmation  of  it  might  have  led  to  the. discovery  of  metallic 
productions,  such  as  are  ordinarily  found  under  similar  associ- 
ations. 

I  procured,  and  have  shown  to  you,  a  specimen  of  the 
copper  ore  of  this  region,  but  could  obtain  no  sufficiently  sat- 
isfSactory  information  relative  to  it  It  is  found  in  the  fissures 
of  a  rock  or  rocks,  and  in  equal  purity  to  the  samples  you  have 
seen  ;  so  that  it  is  cleft  from  its  bed  by  the  natives  with  toma- 
hawks. The  bed  is  two  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  outlet 
of  the  Lake.  Important  as  this  subject  is,  my  information 
respecting  it  is  too  indistinct  to  warrant  a  ftirther  account 

Few  or  none  of  the  Indians  of  Lake  Superior  came  from  it 
during  the  late  war;  but  as  our  settlements  are  advancing 
towilrds  their  retreat,  they  may  not  be  equally  backward  at  a 
future  period    A  military  position  at  the  Falls,  by  command- 

*  I  enected  a  ootnddence  of  geologloal  characters,  such  as  is  found  soar  Northampton  • 
In  the  State  of  Massaohasetts. 
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ing  the  avenue  which  leads  from  one  lake  to  the  other,  might 
obviate  the  danger  of  an  inroad  before  it  commenced.  Michili- 
mackinac,  notwithstanding  its  strength,  is  of  no  intrinsic  utili- 
ty. Its  importance  is  relative,  being  derived  from  the  garri- 
son, the  Indian  agency  and  custom-house.  Were  these  re- 
moved to  Lake  Superior,  the  effect  would  be  the  same  on  the 
natives  who  tiave  heretofore  frequented  that  island,  while  the 
defences  of  the  frontier  would  be  made  more  perfect,  and  the 
tribes  of  the  Upper  Lake  overawed  by  th^  occupancy  of  their 
only  outlet.  On  the  American  side  there  is,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  an  elevmtioQ  suitable  for  the  site  of  a  fott  There 
is  none  on  the  opposite  bank. 

About  midnight  on  the  6th,  I  embarked  to  return  to  Michili- 
mackinac.  At  8  o^Jock  P.  M.  of  the  6th,  reached  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Detour,  and  landed  on  Drummond's  Island,  in 
order  to  look  at  the  British  post  at  that  place.  In  landing  on 
the  south  side  I  was  surprised  at  what  I  took  to  be  a  recession 
of  the  Lake.  For  the  first  hundred  and  fifly  yards,  the  ground 
is  gently  elevated,  and  the  earthy  productions  bear  the  same 
character  and  appearance  as  those  at  the  bottom  ot  the  Lake, 
large  round  masses  of  secondary  limestone;  on  reaching  the 
summit,  they  change  to  a  congregation  of  small  pebbles  of 
different  sorts,  rounded  by  the  action  of  the  water,  and  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  beach  ;  the  whole  giving 
every  indication  of  having  once  been  the  immediate  margin  of 
the  water.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  descent  of  the  Lake 
must  have  been  one  hundred  feet  from  its  former  elevatioa 

This  island  is  garrisoned  by  a  single  company,  and  has  no 
advantages  except  that  of  a  small  and  secure  harbor.  I  en- 
camped on  the  night  of  the  6th,  on  an  island  of  the  Lake,  and, 
on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  arrived  at  Michilimackinac ;  having 
experienced  more  than  once  how  dangerous  and  treacherous  is 
the  navigation  of  Lake  Huron,  in  the  manner  in  which  I  at- 
tempted it 

After  a  day  or  two  spent  in  Michilimackinac  I  embarked 
for  Green  Bay,  in  an  open  boat  manned  with  soldiers,  a  guide 
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and  interpreter,  and  happily  my  former  companion,  Mr. 
Pierce.  We  reached  Point  St  Ignace,  leaving  old  Mackinac 
on  our  left,  and  ro^ed  westwardly  along  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  having  the  expanse  of  the  Lake  open  to  us 
on  the  south.  We  traced  this  course  until  ten  o'clock  at  night ; 
when  on  leaving  to  encamp,  I  was  surprised  at  the  singular 
and  capricious  forms  which  the  storms  of  the  Lake  had  given 
to  the  E^nd  on  the  beach.  For  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  it 
was  thrown  into  mounds  of  every  shape,  angular  and  conical 
acclivities,  abrupt  ascents  and  descents  of  the  wildest  and 
most  grotesque  appearane.  These  singular  varieties,  our  tents, 
fires,  and  the  soldiers  carrying  baggage,  gave  the  scenery  an 
air  rather  of  Africa  than  of  America,  and  likened  ourselves  to 
some  tribe  wandering  on  the  sanda 

For  the  succeeding  days,  the  11th,  12th,  18th  and  14th,  we 
pursued  the  same  course,  the  passage  being  marked  with  no 
peculiar  incidente.  At  times  I  walked  a  distance  on  and 
about  the  beach ;  at  other  times  the  wind  or  surf  obliged  us  to 
remain  encamped.  The  country  was  marked  by  no  peculi- 
arities ;  it  was  generally  rocky  and  barren,  a  characteir  that 
would  be  natural  to  the  margin  of  the  Lake.  The  bed  of  the 
country  is  secondary  limestone,  on  which  the  soil  is  thin.  We 
occasionally  met  natives,  and  on  all  parts  of  the  beach  the 
tracks  of  wild  animals,  particularly  bears.  Our  course  led  us 
past  the  river  Manastie,  (so  called  from  its  abundance  of  fish,) 
and  several  other  streams  of  inconsiderable  importance.  We 
likewise  passed  several  projections  of  land,  known  by  the 
names  given  by  the  voyageurs,  of  Point  la  Oarpe,  Point  de  Pat- 
terson, Point  Schouchoir,  Point  aux  Ecorces,  and  others ;  until, 
on  the  15th,  we  reached  Point  Detour ;  at  which  point  com- 
mences the  chain  of  islands  which  extend  across  that  arm  of 
Lake  Michigan,  called  Green  Bay,  and  connect  with  the 
western  extremity  of  the  main  land  of  that  Lake.  Our  course 
now  lay  across  this  traverse,  a  navigation  hazardous  to  an 
open  boat,  as  it  leads  into  the  broad  Lake,  and  often  to  a  dis- 
tance from  land. 
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Leaving  Point  Detour  directly  in  our  rear,  and  a  large  bo^iy 
of  water,  called  Baie  des  Noqaets,*^  behind  us  on  the  right, 
we  assumed  a  southwardly  direction,  in  order  to  gain  the  op- 
posite cape  of  Green  Bay,  called  Cap  Port  des  Morta  The 
course  lay  among  islands.  The  first,  seven  miles  distant  from 
the  main,  contained  a  large  Indian  village.  We  passed  it,  and 
entered  a  cluster,  in  which  some  bore  the  marks  of  fertility ; 
others  were  merely  sand  banks.  Among  this  group  there  was 
one  of  singular  beauty.  It  rose  perpendicularly  from  the 
water  to  an  elevation  of  seventy  feet,  and  was  composed  of 
secondary  limestone,  smooth  and  regularly  stratified,  so  as  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  the  fascade  of  some  stately  edifice. 
On  the  summit  it  bore  a  growth  of  timber,  the  trees  growing 
on  the  very  margin,  so  as  to  continue  the  perpendicular  of  the 
sidea  On  the  upper  as  well  as  lower  parts,  it  bore  evident 
marks  of  the  attrition  of  water.  On  the  night  of  the  16th, 
we  encamped  on  an  island,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  16thy 
made  our  way  lo  another.  While  upon  it  we  were  met  by  a 
small  party  of  Indians,  one  of  whom  our  interpreter  recog- 
nized to  be  Oecoton,  or.  The  Spring  Deer,  an  Ottawa  warrior  of 
a  fierce  and  turbulent  character.  He  pointed  to  an  island, 
which,  he  said,  was  the  haunt  of  his  tribe  and  family,  whither 
we  proceeded.  It  was  the  most  beautiful  of  the  group,  and 
known  to  the  voyageurs  by  the  name  of  the  Isle  de  Petit  De- 
troit, from  its  facing  a  small  strait  fi^rmed  by  itself  and  another 
island  which  nearly  encircles  it  The  grounds  where  we  firet 
landed  bore  the  marks  of  recent  cultivation,  but  were  unin* 
habited. 

Following  a  winding  path,  we  r^u^hed  a  cemetery,  decorated 
after  the  rude  manner  of  the  natives,  with  flags  and  paint ; 
each  grave  being  sheltered  by  a  mound  of  bark,  containing  an 
aperture  for  the  deceased  to  breathe  through,  and  in  front  the 
remnants  of  food  and  embera  The  pathways  led  us  throQgh 
many  beautiful  but  deserted  fields,  where  the  industry  of  the 
Indians  had  mellowed  the  wildness  of  their  island,  and  formed 

•  An  ancient  tribe  of  Indians  of  tliat  name. 
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H  scene  apparently  too  tranquil  for  a  turbulent  spirit  like  that 
of  Oecoton.  Finding  no  one  abroad,  we  discharged  our  mus- 
kets to  attract  some  of  the  islanders ;  the  sound  was  answered 
by  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  soon  afterward  we  encountered  a 
man,  armed,  and  apparently  acting  as  sentinel  He  told  the 
interpreter  that  the  people  were  on  the  skirts  of-m  forest  at  a 
distance,  where  they  cultivated  the  fields.  We  followed  him, 
and  were  led  into  a  large  and  wretchedly  tilled  cornfield,  in 
the  midst  of  which  were  a  number  of  cabina  Among  the 
many  interesting  objects  which  this  strange  community  pre- 
sented, was  an  old  chief  of  not  less  than  ninety  years  ol  age, 
who  had  been  a  warrior  from  his  youth.  He  was  naked,  like 
those  about  him,  and  by  no  means  deficient  in  strength  and 
agility. 

Leaving  this  beautiful  island,  we  reached,  on  the  16th,  the 
southerly  cape  of  Green  Bay,  Port  des  Morts,  so  called  from 
the  destruction  at  that  place  of  a  number  of  the  Pottowoto- 
mies.  The  cape  itself  is  high  and  perpendicular.  We  en- 
camped under  the  precipice  on  a  small  margin,  the  water  wash- 
ing the  foot  of  our  tent  On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  we 
commenced  our  course  westwardly  along  the  shore,  stopping 
at  several  islands,  one  of  which  contained  a  small  miniature 
harbor,  and  the  marks  of  Indian  cultivation.  The  cabins  were 
deserted,  but  on  exploring  the  island  we  found  the  dead  body 
of  a  man  extended  on  a  scaffold,  aflen  the  manner  of  the  Chip- 
pewas.  Implements  of  the  chase  were  at  his  side,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  scaflEbld,  the  remnants  of  a  deer. 

Throughout  the  17th  and  18th,  we  continued  our  course, 
and  reached,  on  the  night  of  the  latter  day.  Cape  Winnebago, 
having  passed  the  Baie  des  Sturgeons,  the  Yermillion  Islands 
and  River  Rouge.  From  the  bottom  of  the  Baie  des  Sturgeons 
there  is  a  portage  of  but  two  miles  to  Lake  Michigan. 

We  were  now,  as  we  had  been  since  the  16th,  in  Green  Bay, 
which  is  the  grand  channel  of  communication  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Lakes,  and  is  a  body  of  water  on  the  same 
noble  scale  as  the  Delaware  or  Chesapeake.    It  takes  its  rise 
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and  principa)  scarce  in  the  Fox  Biver,  (Outagamis,)  which 
nearly  unites  with  the  Ouisconsin,  which  latter  runs  in  an  op* 
polite  direction,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  tributary 
streams  of  the  Mississippi.  At  its  head  this  bay  receives  th^ 
jf'ox,  Duck  and  Devil  rivers.  On  the  northern  side  is  the 
Monomonee,  or  Wild  Bice  river,  a  stream  which  takes  its 
source  near  Lake  Superior,  and  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width 
at  its  mouth.  On  the  same  side,  near  the  outlet,  is  the  Bay  des 
Noquets,  and  on  the  south  the  Bay  des  Eturgeon^  and  Biver 
Bouge,  just  mentioned.  From  the  head  (the  Fox  Biver)  to  the 
opening  into  Lake  Michigan  the  distance  is  ninety  miles ;  and 
across  the  opening,  which  is  guarded  by  the  chain  of  islands  I 
have  mentioned,  tk)  width  is  thirty  miles.  These  islands,  ex- 
cepting the  few  which  are  merely  of  saod,  are  lofty  and  gene- 
rally precipitous.  Their  formation  is  exclusively  secondary 
limestone.  The  eastern  parts  of  the  south  side  of  the  Bay 
are  of  the  same  structure  and  composition  un)il  reaching  the 
Sturgeon  Bay ;  when  the  banks  become  lower,  the  soil  melio- 
rates and  produces  a  growth  of  white  and  red  oak,  sugar  maple 
and  pine. 

On  the  19th  we  arrived  at  a  wretched  and  half  starved  vil- 
lage of  Ottawas ;  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  we  reached 
the  Fox  Biver,  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of 
it,  the  Fort  of  Green  Bay,  where  I  was  kindly  received,  and 
spent  several  days. 

The  site  and  structure  of  this  work  I  have  already  explained 
to  you.  At  no  part  of  the  Indian  frontier  could  a  fortress  be 
more  useful  or  indispensable.  It  is  in  the  chain  of  connection 
with  the  Indian  settlements  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Lake&  It  opens  a  way  to  their  reireats  in  the  West,  and  com- 
mands their  thorough&re  towards  the  East  The  Fals 
Avoines,  Ottawas,  Pottowotomies  and  dangerous  Winnebagoes 
consider  this  place  as  their  accustomed  and  privileged  haunt 
In  times  of  peace  they  sometimes  assemble  about  it  to  the 
number  of  one  or  two  thousand;  but  for  hostile  purposes 
might  collect  twice  that  number  on  the  most  sudden  emergen- 
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cj.  The  importance  of  the  position  was  apparent  in  the  jeal- 
ousy with  which  the  nations  regarded  the'  occupancy  of  it 
They  considered  it  as  a  check  to  their  predatory  habits,  and 
assembled  m  a  body  to  oppose  it ;  being  overawed  at  that  mo- 
ment, they  have  since  threatened  that  the  first  reduction  o^ 
numbers  at  the  post,  that  they  shall  make  it  their  own. 

The  inadequacy  of  a  single  garrison  to  repress  so  great  a 
number  of  malcontents,  would  naturally  lead  to  the  means  of 
rendering  this  important  position  capable  of  its  own  defense. 
A  small  compact  community  of  whites  might  easily  effect  it. 
If,  at  the  late  disbandment  of  the  army,  the  Indian  title  to  a 
few  thousand  acres  on  the  banks  of  this  river  had  been  ex- 
tinguished and  conferred,  as  bounty  lands,  on  certain  select 
soldiers,  who  would  have  pledged  themselves  to  become  actual 
settlers ;  the  contiguity  of  their  farms,  their  coherence  for  com- 
mon protection,  and  a  fort  to  resort  to,  on  emergency,  would,  if 
it  did  not  modify  the  Indian  character,  at  least  have  formed  a 
cheap  and  permanent  barrier  against  encroachment  No  other 
inducement  would  have  been  required  to  form  such  a  col  ny 
than  the  continuance  of  rations  for  a  single  year  afler  disband- 
ment 

The  position  of  the  fort  is,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the  same  with  that  of  the  former 
French  and  Engli&h  work&  Below  the  fort,  towards  the  bay, 
is  an  extensive  prairie  bordering  the  river,  on  the  banks  of 
which  there  is  a  growth  of  wild  rice ;  abore  it  there  is  a  mea- 
gre settlement  of  French  Canadians  intermingled  vnth  the  na- 
tives. During  the  late  war  this  unhappy  colony  experienced 
every  misery  to  which  its  contiguity  to  the  savages  oould  sub- 
ject it  Moat  of  Uie  inhabitants  enrolled  themselves  with  the 
Indian  warriors^  and  came  to  the  field  with  them ;  from  the 
guilt  of  which  they  may  be  exonerated,  firom  which  their  de- 
fenceless situation,  and  the  destruction  which  would  have  been 
Uie  consequence  of  a  refiisaL  In  conversing  with  this  outcast 
people,  I  was  surprised  at  their  devotion  to  the  land  of  their 
fiEtthers,  although  the  memory  of  no  man  living  reaches  to  the 
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period  of  the  connection.  The  lapse  of  half  a  century,  which 
has  made  them  the  property  of  two  diflferent  Governments, 
affords  nothing  to  obliterate  their  traditionary  remembrance  of 
France,  their  primitive  country.  Their  livelihoods  are  derived 
from  the  fur  trade ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  cold  of  their 
winter,  they  might  be  supported  by  agriculture.  The  ice  leaves 
the  river  at  the  close  of  March,  and  the  fields  may  be  tilled  in 
May.  The  soil  is  above  mediocrity,  and  congenial  to  the 
growih  of  vegetables  and  wheat ;  the  summer  is  too  short  for 
corn.     The  prairies  afford  sustenance  for  any  quantity  of  cattle, 

While  at  Green  Bay  I  made  observations  on  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  a  lake  tida  The  existence  of  this  phenomenon  has 
been  known  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,*  and  yet  has  oc- 
casioned no  thought  nor  investigation.  Even  Volney  has  al- 
lowed it  to  pass  without  a  theory  I  At  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  I 
placed  a  stick  perpendicularly  in  the  water ;  at  half  past  nine, 
P.  M,  the  water  had  risen  five  inches;  at  8,  the  next  morning, 
it  had  fallen  seven  inches ;  at  8,  of^  same  evening,  it  had  risen 
eight  inches.  During  this  period  the  wind  was  in  the  same 
direction,  blowing  gently  against  the  flow  of  the  tide. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Green  Bay,  I  made  arrangements  with 
a  Fals  Avoine  chief  to  conduct  me  as  a  guide  to  the  Winneba- 
go Lake ;  from  whence  it  was  my  determination  to  proceed  on 
foot,  through  the  wilderness,  to  Chicago.  At  midday  of  the* 
22d  of  September,  I  took  leave  of  Maj.  TAYLORf  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  8d  Eegiment,  who  had  most  kindly  entertained  me. 
I  likewise  took  a  reluctant  leave  of  my  excellent  companion, 
Mr.  PiEBCK  For  the  residue  of  the  day  my  course  lay  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  through  good  lands  and  a  growth  of  oak. 
I  passed  two  springs  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and 
at  night  stopped  at  a  rapid  of  the  river  called  Kakalin,  being 
the  last  house  and  the  last  whites  I  expected  to  see  for  the 
distance  of  260  milea 

On  the  23d  I  entered  the  vrildemess,  attended  by  my  Indian 
guide  and  a  soldier  of  the  Sd  Regiment,  who  led  a  pack-horse 

*  Father  HABQUxm  mentlonB  this  tide  in  1678. 

t  Zaohabt  Tatlob,  since  President  of  the  United  States.  L.  C.  D. 

12  HiB.— [Vol.  6.] 
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loaded  with  provisions  and  presents  for  the  natives.    We  ford-  • 
ed  the  Fox  river,  and,  losing  sight  of  it,  proceeded  in  a  west- 
wavdly  direction  ;  at  first  through  a  small  Indian  path,  and,  on 
that  failing  us,  through  a  wilderness  entirely  trackless. 

The  journey  of  this  day  was  painful  and  uninteresting.  The 
thickness  of  the  forest  rendered  marching  difficult,  and  almost 
entirely  impeded  the  horse ;  but  for  exertions  in  assisting  him 
over  crags,  and  cutting  away  branches  and  saplings  with  cur 
tomahawks,  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  him. 
The  land  was  broken  with  hillocks  and  masses  of  rock.  The 
growth  of  timber  indicated  a  cold  soil,  notwithstanding  which 
we  occasionally  saw  the  sugar  maple.  At  night  we  lay  on  the 
ground.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  we  resumed  our  march, 
extremely  chilled.  The  thickness  of  the  forest  prevented  the 
rays  of  the  sun  from  coming  to  the  earth,  and  during  the  pre- 
vious night  the  guide  had  obliged  us  to  keep  small  fires  from 
fear  of  the  Winnebagoes,  who  were  about  us,  and  from  whom 
there  is  always  cause  for  apprehension. 

After  a  toilsome  march  of  eight  or  nine  hours,  we  arrived 
abruptly  at  the  shores  of  a  circular  lake,  which  I  found  to  be 
Lake  Winnebago.  I  never  experienced  a  more  grateful  tran- 
sition than  from  the  damp  and  tangled  wood  to  the  sunny  mar- 
gin of  this  beautiful  water.  It  is  nearly  round,  and  apparently 
about  sixty  miles  in  circumferenca  For  a  short  time  we  walked 
upon  the  beach ;  but  finding  it  too  narrow,  were  again  obliged 
to  resort  to  our  uncomfortable  way  through  the  thicket  While 
upon  the  beach  I  remarked  that  the  number  of  primitive  rocks 
was  unusual  for  this  region.  Granite,  micaceous  schistus,  quartz 
pebbles,  and  trap  were  mixed  with  unequal  proportions  of  sec- 
ondary limestone.  On  the  upland,  the  formations  were  exclu- 
sively of  limestone. 

My  intention  was  to  reach  an  Indian  village,  said  to  be  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Lake.  Having  journeyed  all  day, 
and  slept  in  the  same  manner  as  the  previous  night,  we  re- 
sumed our  march  on  the  morning  of  the  25th.  A  melioration 
of  the  grounds,  a  few  foot-paths  and  traces  of  habitation,  de- 
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noted  that  we  were  near  the  object  of  our  destination,  and, 
shortly  afterwards,  in  passing  from  a  wood,  we  saw  it  at  a  dis- 
tance. It  was  a  village  of  Fals  Avoines,  situated  on  the  edge 
of  a  prairie  which  borders  Lake  Winnebago.  The  Lake  lay 
before  it  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  prairie,  rising  with 
a  gentle  acclivity  from  the  margin  of  the  water.  The  spot 
was  well  chosen  for  beauty,  warmth,  and  fertility.  There  was 
nothing  about  it  that  indicated  a  recent  commencement  The 
grounds  bore  marks  of  long  cultivation,  and  the  few  trees 
that  were  left  standing  seemed  as  if  distributed  for  ornament 
and  shade.  The  village  has  received  the  name  of  Calumet  ; 
it  consists  of  about  150  souls,  and  has  rarely  been  visited  by 
whites,  except  a  few  vpyageurs  on  their  way  to  the  Ouisconsin. 

At  our  approach  the  villagers  pouied  from  their  cabins,  and 
gave  a  general  shout,  from  the  unwonted  sight  (as  I  supposed) 
of  a  white.  Tomay,*  the  guide,  was  received  with  kindness, 
and  his  introduction  procured  what  I  supposed  to  be  the  same 
for  myself.  But  as  their  unrelaxing  features,  coldness  and 
taciturnity,  would  indicate  anything  rather  than  courtesy,  it 
required  the  fullest  conviction  both  of  his  and  their  intentions 
to  enable  me  to  place  such  civility  to  its  proper  account  I 
seated  myself  on  the  grass,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  whole 
population  of  Oalumet,^the  men  eyeing  me  with  contemptuous 
indifference,  the  females  and  children  with  a  restless  and  ob- 
trusive curiosity. 

The  distribution  of  tobacco  among  the  former,  and  Vermil- 
lion, salt,  thread,  and  needles,  among  the  latter,  led  to  a  better 
understanding,  and  a  reciprocity  of  good  officea  ToMAY  was 
to  leave  me  at  this  place  after  furnishing  me  with  another 
guide ;  a  business  which  could  not  be  performed  before  the 
accomplishment  of  all  the  ceremonies  of  introduction,  I  was 
therefore  ushered  between  the  arms  of  two  dingy  brethren,  to 
a  small  lodge,  where  we  formed  a  circle,  smoked  out  of  the 
same  pipe,  which  went  the  rdunds  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
eat  from  a  large  kettle  of  wild  rice  placed  in  the  midst  of  us. 

«To-]CAH,  U&e  diBtingolshed  Menomonee  chief;  ie  ftilly  noticed  In  tte  Ist,  Sd  and  8d 
TOl0.  of^it.  HUU  CoOs.  L.  C.  D. 
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Our  repast  was  made  without  the  utterance  ot  a  single  word, 
and  I  know  not  how  long  the  silence  and  uncomfortable  pos- 
ture in  which  I  sat  might  have  continued,  had  I  not  made 
signs  to  ToMAY,  that  I  wished  to  make  a  general  visit  to  the 
lodges,  and  then  depart  In  this  visit  I  found  nothing  more 
than  I  had  seen  among  nations  from  whom  I  had  expected 
less.  Sloth,  filth,  and  indifference  to  the  goods  or  ills  of  life, 
form  the  same  characteristics  of  the  remote  Indians,  as  of  those 
nearer  to  us.  The  similarity  of  traits  is  radical ;  disparity  of 
situation  makes  but  accidental  shades.  Necessity  gives  to  the 
foresters  aa  energy,  which  contact  with  the  whites  takes  from 
the  lower  tribes.  They  present  fewer  instances  of  helpless- 
ness, petty  vices,  and  premature  decay  from  intemperance;  but 
substitute  in  their  stead  the  grosser  and  more  unrelenting  fea- 
tures of  barbarism. 

In  the  different  cabins,  the  right  of  proprietorship  seems 
well  understood,  but  in  none  were  there  more  goods  than 
were  requisite  for  immediate  use ;  and  such  food  as  did  not 
serve  for  the  day,  was  generally  trampled  under  foot  They 
seemed  affectionate  to  their  children,  who  were  to  a  peculiar 
degree  sprightly  and  handsome.  The  younger  women  possess 
good  features,  but  wither  at  an  early  age,  from  the  smoke  of 
the  cabins  and  hard  labor  in  the  fields  ^ 

While  I  had  been  feasting  in  the  lodge,  my  man  had 
received  food  in  the  field,  where  he  sat  an  object  of  the 
wonder  of  all  the  children  of  the  village.  Tomay  had  pro- 
cured me  two  guides,  no  one  being  willing  to  undertake  the 
task  alone,  from  fear  of  the  Winnebagoea  I  now  prepared  to 
depart,  and  endured  the  too  affectionate  embrace  of  Tomay 
and  a  large  portion  of  his  tribe;  the  black  and  red  testi- 
monials of  which  were  left  on  my  cheek.  After  this  operation, 
from  which  the  sisterhood  were  excluded,  1  departed  with  my 
two  guides  and  attendant,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  village. 

My  course  was  now  for  Chicago.  The  soldier  who  was  with 
me  had  a  trifling  knowledge  of  some  of  the  Indian  languages, 
but  not  sufficient  to  procure  an  explanation  of  the  sort  of  coun- 
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try  we  were  to  find,  or  the  difficulties  we  had  to  encounter; 
we  therefore  looked  to  our  Indian  companions  for  nothing,  re- 
lying solely  on  our  own  strength  and  perseverence  to  carry  us 
through  the  unknown  region.  The  first  direction  was  south- 
wardly, for  about  four  miles,  over  a  fertile  prairie,  occasionally 
shaded  by  a  small  growth  of  oak;  passing  this,  we  inclined 
towards  the  west,  and,  after  traversing  a  swamp,  entered  an  ex- 
tensive prairie,  low  and  without  trees,  but  bearing  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  grass  of  an  average  height  of  five  feet  On  the 
north  it  bordered  the  Winnebago  Lake,  an  on  every  other  side 
was  fringed  with  forests  appearing  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon. 
At  a  late  hour  we  reached  higher  ground,  where  we  slept 
Since  leaving  the  village  we  had  passed  several  cabins,,  and 
many  Indians  of  a  singular  and  grotesque  appearance,  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows. 

On  the  26th,  having  left  the  low  prairie,  we  traversed  a  more 
elevated  tract,  distributed  in  gentle  undulations ;  from  the 
summit  of  which  I  could  see  grounds  of  the  same  character  ex- 
tending in  every  direction.  There  were  no  forests  nor  any 
undergrowth,  more  than  a  low  shrubbery.  The  immense 
park,  for  it  bore  that  appearance,  was  beautified  by  a  growth 
of  oak,  occasionally  single,  and  sometimes  in  groups,  as  if 
planted  by  art  I  could  scarcely  imagine  that  a  distribution, 
so  consonant  to  the  laws  of  taste,  could  have  been  made  with- 
out the  agency  of  man.  At  about  mid-day  the  face  of  the 
country  changed  to  a  lower  and  wet  soil,  which  continued  for 
the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  when  it  gave  place  again  lo 
one  higher  and  better ;  watered,  although  inadequately,  with 
small  rivulets,  and  covered  with  white  and  red  oak,  and  some- 
times hickory.  The  white  oaks  were  of  the  largest  size.  In 
the  afternoon  I  arrived  at  the  banks  of  a  shallow,  sluggish 
stream,  about  fifty  yards  in  width,  running  towards  the  south- 
east The  fine  tract  I  had  passed  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
was  badly  watered.  From  four  o^clock  of  the  preceding  day 
to  one  of  the  present,  I  met  no  signs  of  water,  not  even  the 
smallest  brook. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  27th  *  I  found  a  severe  frost  At 
about  10  o  clock,  after  having  passed  grounds  inferior  to  those 
of  yesterday,  came  to  a  small  and  handsome  body  of  water, 
about  eight  miles  in  circumference;  shortly  after,  to  a  second, 
of  about  three  miles ;  after  that,  to  a  third,  of  about  five  miles 
in  circumferencef  I  remained  for  some  time  to  admire  the 
beauty  of  these  sequestered  waters.  Their  stillness  was  dis- 
iurbed  only  by  the  wild  fowl,  that  were  too  little  accustomed 
to  the  sight  of  man  to  heed  my  approach.  The  lands  shortly 
became  better,  and  more  abundantly  wooded  and  watered  than 
those  of  yesterday  ;  the  white  oak  being  the  largest  I  had  ever 
seen.  The  country  may  be  said  to  be  without  rocks,  the  few 
I  had  seen  during  the  two  last  days  were  detached,  and  ot 
granite.  The  march  of  the  present  day  bad  been  more  inter- 
esting than  that  of  the  day  preceding,  being  relieved  from  the 
sameness  of  the  prairies  by  occasional  forests.  In  passing 
from  the  latter  into  the  former,  I  realized  the  effect  of  what 
Denon  describes  on  the  plains  cf  Egypt  under  the  name  of 
mirage.  The  thickets  do  not  cease  gradually,  but  change  ab- 
ruptly from  forest  into  glajJe,  so  as  to  present  to  the  traveler 
the  atmosphere  above  the  distant  meadow,  in  the  certain 
shape  and  appearance  pf  water.  The  illusion  was  many  times 
so  perfect  as  to  convince  me,  that  on  leaving  the  wood  that 
was  about  me,  I  should  be  led  to  the  margin  of  some  great 
lake  of  which  I  had  before  received  no  account  The  Indians 
were  equally  deceived,  and  finding  the  error,  by  seeing  the 
wood  skirted  by  land  instead  of  water,  cried  out,  "  Manitou,*^ 
(Devil) — imputiijg  the  optical  illusion  to  the  agency  of  a  spirit 

Throughout  the  day  the  course  had  been  southeast  I  sup- 
posed myself  to  be  not  far  distant  from  the  dividing  ridgo 
between  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Michigan ;  knowing  that  the 
elevation  was  not  very  remote  from  the  Lake  itself  Some  of 
prairies  bore  the  appearance  of  having  become  so  by  art     At 

*There  wat  no  water  where  we  lay.  The  groond  beine  swampy,  we  dog  a  large  hole 
with  oar  tomahawks,  and  it  was  soon  filled,  oat  althoni^D  this  spot  was  bat  one  hundred 
yards  dlatant  from  the  fire,  neither  of  the  Indians  would  go  to  it  alone.  They  fk«quent- 
ly,  during  the  night,  put  their  ears  to  the  ground,  as  if  to  listen  for  noises. 

t  These  were,  perhas,  some  of  the  beantirui  cluster  of  lakes  in  the  northwestern 
portion  of  Waukesha  county.  L.  C.  D. 
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night  I  slept  in  one,  which  was  a  perfectly  formed  parallelo- 
gram of  about  900  yards  by  500. 

We  commenced  oar  march  at  sunrise  of  the  28th.  The 
guides,  who  during  part  of  the  preceding  day,  had  been  sullen 
and  silent,  seemed  now  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  way,  and 
were  leading  towards  the  northeast  I  refused  to  follow  them, 
and  after  a  fruitless  and  vexatious  attempt  to  understand  each 
other,  or  know  if  they  understood  the  way,  I  insisted  upon 
their  leaving  me ;  which  they  did  after  a  long  and  unintel- 
ligible altercation.  I  should  not  have  resorted  to  this  measure, 
which  left  me  alone  in  the  wilderness,  had  I  not  been  con- 
vinced that  a  day's  march  properly  directed  would  bring  me 
to  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  or  the  Biver  Millewackie, 
where  there  are  large  settlements  of  Pottowotomies ;  but  by 
following  them  I  might  be  led,  I  knew  not  where.  Of  their 
worthlessness  I  had  been  already  convinced.  My  attendant 
and  myself,  being  now  left  alone,  pursued  an  eastwardly  direc- 
tion, by  the  compass,  to  endeavor  to  reach  the  shores  of  the 
Lake.  In  the  afternoon  we  saw  a  track  leading  towards  the 
southward.  We  followed  it,  and,  finding  to  our  joy  that  it 
widened,*  continued  in  it  until  towards  evening,  when  I 
caught  from  an  eminence  a  distant  view  of  a  great  water 
which  I  supposed  to  be  Lake  Michigan.  On  nearer  approach, 
I  perceived  a  river  and  an  Indian  village;  the  coincidence  of 
which  convinced  me  that  I  had  reached  the  Millewackie,  at 
the  confluence  with  the  Lake. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  1  entered  the  village  which  be- 
longs to  the  tribe  of  Pottowotomies.  It  is  situated  on  the 
light  bank  of  the  river,  which  I  crossed  to  reach  it.  I  had 
probably  been  near  to  the  river  itself  during  the  course  of  the 
preceding  day.  From  its  outlet  it  lies,  for  about  fifteen  miles, 
parallel  to  the  Lake,  when  it  makes  an  angle,  and  may  be 
traced  due  westward,  about  thirty-five  miles,  to  its  source, 
which  is  within  two  miles  of  the  Riviere  a  la  Roche^  a  most 
valuable  stream,  emptying  into  the  Mississippi.     Near  to  its 

*  In  the  Bide  of  the  path  we  saw  a  email  etone  idol^  which  conyinced  me  that  we  were 
near  to  some  encampment. 
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confluence  with  the  Lake,  the  Millewackie  is  augmented  by  a 
small  stream  called  the  Monomoni,  notwithstanding  which,  it 
does  not  retain  the  depth  of  its  channel  The  sands  of  the 
Lake  form  a  bar  across  the  mouth,  over  which  there  are  not 
more  than  two  feet  of  water.  The  soil  ia  good,  and  the  cli- 
mate much  softer  than  that  of  Green  Bay.  The  Pottowoto- 
mie  village  is  small ;  their  chief,  whose  name  in  English  is 
Old  Flour,  brought  me  an  Indian  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Chicago,  and  might  serve  me  as  a  guide  thither.  At  mid-day 
I  proceeded  on  my  route,  the  first  course  of  which  was  south- 
westwardly,  and  led  over  grounds  which  for  several  miles  were 
low  and  swampy.  I  had  been  given  to  understand  that  I 
should  arrive  before  night  at  a  river  called  Schipicoten ;  but 
after  attempting  in  vain  to  reach  the  river,  or  disentangle  our- 
selves from  the  swamp,  we  were  obliged  to  remain  in  it  during 
the  night,  and  resumed  the  march  on  the  morning  of  the  80th. 
A  few  miles  brought  us  to  the  margin  of  a  dark  and  sluggish 
stream,  which  I  supposed  to  be  the  Schipicoton.*  It  proved 
too  deep  to  be  forded,  and,  finding  no  material  to  construct  a 
raft;,  we  were  obliged,  cold  and  comfortless  as  it  was,  to  cross 
it  by  swimming.  Shortly  aft;er  leaving  the  river  we  entered  a 
prairie  on  which  we  remained  throughout  the  day.  It  afibrded 
no  varieties.  There  were  no  rocks,  nor  more  shrubbery  than 
to  afford  a  slender  pasturage.  A  small  growth  of  oak  was 
sometimes  grouped  together  in  a  picturesque  manner.  The 
grounds  were  undulated  like  those  we  passed ;  but  that  which 
was  grateful,  even  delightful,  at  first  glance,  became  tedious 
under  so  long  a  continuance.  From  leaving  the  Schipicoten 
in  the  morning,  until  sunset,  I  passed  no  water,  nor  anything 
that  indicated  it 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  October  I  found  a  severe  frost. 
On  this  day  I  expected  again  to  see  the  Lake ;  and,  after  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  or  ten  miles,  heard  the  soand  of  the  waves  on 
the  beach.  We  reached  it  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  indica- 
tions supposed  ourselves  to  be  not  more  than  a  day's  march 

*  Root  river,  which  enters  Lake  Miohigaa  at  Racine.  L.  0.  I). 
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from  Chicago,  our  course  to  which  for  the  remaining  distance 
lay  on  the  beach.  During  this  day  I  observed  that  none  of  the 
streams  which  water  the  prairies  make  a  visible  entrance  into 
the  Laka  Being  small,  and  running  with  scarcely  sufficient 
rapidity  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  their  banks,  they  are 
unable  to  penetrate  the  bed  of  sand  which  borders  the  Lake, 
but  sink  into  the  ground  and  deposit  themselves  underneath. 

At  the  approach  of  night,  I  withdrew  from  the  border  of  the 
Lake,  and  slept  on  the  sand.  My  horse,  which  had  hitherto 
subsisted  on  the  grass  of  the  prairies,  had  for  this  night  no 
food  whatever.  During  the  day  I  had  met  a  great  number  of 
Lidians,  sometimes  in  large  groups,  moving  like  caravans. 
During  the  several  previous  days  I  had  been  often  with  them  ; 
a  circumstance  I  did  not  mention  in  its  place,  from  the  little 
pleasure  it  gives  me  to  refer  to  them.  Thus  far,  in  tracing 
them  to  their  haunts,  I  have  found  none  of  the  high  qualities 
which  have  been  so  lavishly  imputed  to  them;  nothing  to  jus- 
tify the  contradictory  expression  of  savage  virtue,  or  to  war- 
rant the  belief  of  a  radical  difference  between  the  Arab,  the 
Algerine,  or  the  Indian.  Whatever  immoralities  may  result 
from  contact  with  the  whites,  it  is  still  benevolence  to  promote 
tbe  union.  Left  to  their  forests  and  themselves,  they  become 
the  victims  of  their  own  wants  and  vicea  There  are  certain 
enormities  which  are  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  fii-st  remove 
from  barbarism,  but  what  are  even  they  to  barbarism  itself? 
The  earliest  gift  of  society  to  the  savage  may  be  its  vices ;  but 
is  this  less  the  fault  of  the  world  he  has  left,  than  of  that 
which  he  enters  7  Is  it  not  the  sad  and  li^essary  consequences 
of  the  savage  condition,  which  makes  the  depravities  of  a  new 
state  the  only  acceptable  parts  of  it  ?  Assenting,  however,  to 
the  unjust  position  that  society  has  nothing  but  its  evils  to 
give ;  that  Heaven  forbids  the  Indian  to  become  enlightened 
by  means  which  have  molded  his  fellow  men ;  he  gains  enough 
if  he  but  exchange  vices.  Even  if  instinct  should  fail  in  its 
ordinary  effects ;  if  necessity  should  not  induce  industry,  nor 
industry  virtue ;  yet  society  can  give  him  nothing  worse  than 
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his  original  propeities,  nor  lead  him  to  any  viler  state  than 
that  in  which  it  finds  hin). 

I  endeavored  unsuccessfullj  to  form  some  notion  of  their 
civil  and  religious  polity.  Like  other  primitive  people,  they 
are  more  easily  marked  by  what  they  have  not,  than  by  what 
tfaoj  fam^e.  TlMtr  thmts  Mie  elected  ;  but  as  there  is  nothing 
prescriptive  among  them,  I  could  not  ascertain  the  &inieB8  or 
the  formalities  of  the  election,  or  the  powers  of  the  elected.  I 
have  known  many  instances  of  implicit,  although  reluctant, 
obedience,  and  others  of  successful  refractoriness ;  from  whence 
I  inferred  that  authority  is  personal,  and  diminishes  or  aug- 
ments according  to  accident  or  usurpation.  Their  councils  are 
generally  decorous.  Age  and  experience  are  not  without  their 
prerogatives.  The  functions  of  government  are  subdivided. 
The  war  chief  is  the  leader ;  the  village  chief  the  guardian. 
The  duties  of  neither  can  be  very  arduous ;  for  where  there 
are  few  possessions  and  few  wants,  there  can  be  but  few  rights. 
They  have  enough  of  philosophy  and  religion  to  look  to  a 
First  Cause,  but  clothe  it  with  no  attributes  which  they  can 
explain,  and  offer  no  worship  either  of  the  heart  or  body.  A 
stone  of  a  peculiar  shape,  having  before  it  some  offerings,  may 
remind  yoji  that  they  are  not  unmindful  of  a  Deity;  but 
whether  it  be  intended  for  a  symbol,  or  the  original,  whether 
for  a  god  or  a  devil,  is  generally  inexplicable. 

In  r^ard  to  morality,  they  have  perhaps  as  much'  as  their 
condition  makes  indispensable ;  if  that  can  be  called  morality 
wherein  the  being  and  agency  of  a  Supreme  Being  does  not 
infuse  itself,  which  a<!knowledges  no  retribution  for  good  or 
evil,  and  no  common  obligation  to  coerce  the  individual,  and, 
by  extension,  not  alteration,  to  bind  the  community.  The  sub- 
sequent state  of  society  makes  no  amends  for  this  destitution 
of  fundamental  principles.  There  is  no  infringement  of  per- 
son, where  rights  are  undefined.  Want  and  expediency  may 
make  theft  habitual.  Falsehood  may  become  venial,  if  false- 
hood and  truth  are  blended  in  one  result  The  dearest  attri- 
butes of  life  do  not  exist  where  there  is  no  mutual  dependence, 
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and  the  son  may  forget  the  father  if  he  is  indebted  to  him  only 
for  birtL  It  would  be  absurd  to  look  for  virtue,  in  the  ab- 
senoe  of  ihose  relations  of  society  which  alone  can  create  it. 
Such  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  aUUe  of  Indians  at  peace.  You 
yourself,  sir,  well  know  what  they  are  in  wk.  U  I  carried 
with  me  any  respect  for  savage  life,  it  is  obvious  that  I  brought 
none  away.  If  I  ever  looked  with  complacency  on  man  left 
to  himself,  I  discarded  the  doctrine  in  the  wilderness ;  to  ad- 
here more  closely  to  institutions  which  have  made  us  what  we 
are,  and  without  which,  the  savage,  like  an  orb  forever  at  the 
horizon,  serves  but  to  measure  the  distance  of  our  elevation. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  after  walking  for  three  or  four  hours, 
I  reached  the  river  Chicago,  and,  after  crossing  it,  entered  Fort 
Dearborn,  where  I  was  kindly  entertained  by  Major  Baker* 
and  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  who  received  me  as  one  arrived 
from  the  moon.  At  Chicago  I  perceived  I  was  in  a  better 
country.  It  had  become  so  by  gradual  melioration.  That 
which  I  had  left  was  of  a  character  far  above  mediocrity,  but 
labors  under  the  permanent  defects  of  coldness  of  soil  and 
want  of  moisture.  The  native  strength  of  it  is  indicated  by 
the  growth  of  timber,  which  is  almost  entirely  of  white  oak 
and  beech,  without  pine,  chestnut,  maple,  ash,  or  any  kind 
which  denotes  warmth.  The  country  suffers  at  the  same  time 
from  water  and  from  the  want  of  it  The  deficiency  of  circu- 
lation, not  of  water  itself,  produces  this  contradiction.  It  is 
not  sufficiently  uneven  to  form  brooks  to  lead  off  its  redundant 
rains  and  form  a  deposit  for  mid-summer.  The  snows  of  win- 
ter dissolve  and  remain  on  the  ground  until  exhaled  by  the 
sun  at  a  late  period  of  spring.  In  prairies  that  are  entirely 
level,  this  produces  a  cold  which  is  scarcely  dissipated  by  the 
heat  of  summer ;  in  such  as  are  undulated,  it  renders  one*half 
(that  on  which  the  water  rests)  useless,  or  of  inferior  valua  It 
must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  this  region  is  not  to  un- 

*  MsA.  Dastsl  Baksb,  a  native  of  Vennont,  entered  the  eeryice  ae  an  Ensign  in  Jan.. 
17d9;  became  an  Ad^ntant  in  1803;  First  Lieutenant  in  1806;  a  Captain  in  March,  1812,  and 
for  distinguished  services  in  the  battle  of  Maguago,  in  which  he  was  wounded, was  brevet- 
ted  HiOor;  distinguished  in  the  affltir  at  Lyon's  Creek;  promoted  to  MiOor  in  1814,  and 
Lieut.  Colonel  in  1839 ;  commanded  a  regiment  In  the  battle  of  Bad  Axe  In  1883 :  and  died 
at  Detroit,  October  10, 1886.  L.  0.  D. 
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dergo  the  changes  incident  to  new  countries  generally,  from 
the  thinning  of  forests  and  exposure  of  the  soil  It  is  already 
on  the  footing  of  the  oldest,  and  has  received  for  the  lapse  of 
ages  all  the  heat  it  is  ever  tojierive  from  the  sun  alone.  At 
some  remotely  future  period,  when  a  dense  population  enables 
the  husbandman  to  apply  artificial  warmth  to  his  grounds, 
means  of  life  may  be  extracted  from  this  soil  which  are  latent 
at  present     It  requires  industry,  and  is  capable  of  repaying  it. 

The  river  Chicago  (or,  in  English,  Wild  Onion  river)  is  deep 
and  about  forty  yards  in  width,  before  it  enters  the  Lake,  its 
two  branches  unite — the  one  proceeding  from  the  north,  the 
other  from  the  west,  where  it  takes  its  rise  in  the  fountain  of 
the  De  Plein,  or  Illinois,  which  flows  in  an  opposite  direction. 
The  source  of  these  two  rivers  illustrates  the  geographical  phe- 
nomenon of  of  a  reservoir  on  the  very  summit  of  a  dividing 
ridge.  In  the  autumn,  they  are  both  without  any  apparent 
fountain,  but  are  formed  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  each  other 
by  some  imperceptible  undulations  of  the  parairie,  which  drain 
it  and  lead  to  different  directions.  But  in  the  spring,  the  space 
between  the  two  is  a  single  sheet  of  water,  the  common  reser- 
voir of  both,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  no  current  towards 
either  of  the  opposite  streams.  This  circumstance  creates  the 
singular  fact  of  the  insulation  of  all  the  United  States  except- 
ing Louisiana,  making  the  circumnavigation  of  them  practica 
ble,  from  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  to  that  of  Mexico,  with  the 
single  hindrance  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

The  Chicago  forms  a  third  partition  of  the  great  country  I 
had  passed.  The  Ouisconsin  and  Fox  rivers  make  a  water 
communication  between  the  Mississippi  and  Michigan,  with 
the  exception  of  four  miles.  The  Millwaskie  and  River  a  la 
Bocke  the  same,  with  half  the  exception.  The  Chicago  and 
De  Plein  make,  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  the  commu- 
nication entire.  This  latter  should  not  escape  national  atten- 
tion. The  ground  between  the  two  is  without  rocks,  and,  with 
little  labor,  would  admit  of  a  permanent  connection  between 
the  waters  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan. 
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The  site  and  relations  of  Fort  Dearborn  I  have  already  ex- 
plained. It  has  no  advantage  of  harbor,  the  river  itself  being 
always  choked,  and  frequently  barred,  from  the  same  causes 
that  I  have  imputed  to  the  other  streams  of  this  country.  In 
the  rear  of  the  fort  is  a  prairie  of  the  most  complete  flatness,  no 
sign  of  elevation  being  within  the  range  of  the  eye.  The  soil 
and  climate  are  both  excellent.  Traces  yet  remain  of  the  de- 
vastation and  massacre  committed  by  the  savages  in  1812.  I 
saw  one  of  the  principal  perpetrators,  (Nes-cot-no-Meg.) 

On  the  4th  of  October  I  left  Chicago*  for  Fort  Wayne,  hav- 
ing provided  less  uncomfortable  means  of  traveling  than  for 
the  ten  previous  days.  Our  course  was  to  lay  for  about  60 
miles  on  the  beach  of  Lake  Michigan,  from  thence  inclining 
eastwardly  to  the  St  Joseph's  of  the  Lake,  and  thence  due 
south  to  the  Miami  of  Lake  Erie.  On  the  night  of  the  4th,  I 
slept  on  the  beach,  afler  having  forded  the  little  Kennomick. 
I  call  it  after  the  Indian  pronunciation — Calumet  is  probably 
the  name.  On  our  right  lay  an  extent  of  flat  prairie,  extend- 
ing, as  I  supposed,  to  the  Illinois. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  we  resumed  our  way  upon  a 
smooth  and  level  beach ;  at  11  o'clock,  supposed  ourselves  to 
be  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan ;  shortly  after- 
wards crossed  the  greater  Kennomick.  The  guide  intormed 
me  that  the  shores  on  our  right  were  flat  and  wet  I  noticed 
on  the  beach  many  specimens  of  iron  pyrites,  and  was  inclined, 
although  incorrectly,  to  imagine,  from  the  decrease  of  limestone, 
and  the  appearance  in  its  stead  of  substances  of  more  remote 
formation,  that  the  region  was  not  the  same  with  that  I  had 
left  Shortly  after  sunset  we  reached  and  crossed  the  River 
Du  Chemin,  at  which  place  we  were  t*:)  leave  the  lake.    We 

*  The  riyer  Chicago  wm  first  explored  br  La  Sallb  and  HEJiaiPiw,  in  1679.  I  have 
been  led  into  many  errors  from  the  mis-applied  names  and  antiquated  ptrle  of  Hsknx- 
fin'b  narration.  He  calls  Lake  Michigan  the  Lake  of  the  DUnois,  and  Chicago  the  riyer 
Miamia.  Time  must  have  made  a  great  alteration  in  this  region,  or  both  HeMKKpm  and 
La  Salli  have  erred  egregionsly  in  the  description  of  it  Th«  triangular  eminence 
'* naturally  fortified"  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  ChicasoJ-  and  the  distance  of  twenty-flye 


leagues  fh>m  the  portage,  between  the  Chicago  and  the  Illinois,  to  the  confluence  of  the 
former  with  the  Lake,  induce  a  belief  that  neither  of  them  were  there.  La  Salul  in 
his  letter  to  Count  Fboktsitao,  errs  in  his  description  of  the  ground  between  the  Chi- 
cago and  UlinolB,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  Divine  Blver. 

tMr.Sr 
tmlnence, 


t  Mr.  Storbow  errs  here ;  the  liver  Miamis,  at  the  mouth  of  which  was  the  triangular 
ce,  was  what  is  since  called  the  St.  Joseph.   See  Spabk's  X</^  (^  La  Sallb. 


L.  C.  D. 
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slept  on  the  border  of  it,  and  the  next  day  resumed  our  way. 
We  at  first  crossed  a  long  and  intricate  swamp,  which  gave  me 
no  favorable  impression  of  the  country  I  was  about  to  enter  ; 
on  leaving  it,  however,  we  were  led  into  lands  which  were  well 
wooded  and  watered,  and  bore  every  indication  of  warmth  and 
fertility.  The  growth  of  beach  had  disappeared,  and  the  oaks 
were  intermixed  with  a  proportion  of  walnut,  chestnut,  sugar 
maple  and  ash.  At  noon,  after  ascending  a  gradual  eminence, 
we  were  led  into  an  extensive  prairie,  scattered  over  which 
were  several  Pottowotomie  villages.  Leaving  these  villages 
we  entered  another  prairie  of  a  different  description,  level  and 
,  without  trees,  but  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass. 
After  this  we  again  entered  higher  ground,  and,  at  a  late  hour 
of  the  evening,  reached  (drenched  in  rain)  the  banks  of  the 
St  Joseph's. 

The  morning  of  the  seventh  presented  the  river  St  Joseph 
and  its  beautiful  and  picturesque  bordera  Every  beauty  of 
scenery,  that  could  satisfy  the  eye  or  the  imagination,  I  found 
in  the  journey  of  this  day.  For  eight  or  ten  miles  we  were  on 
the  margin  of  the  river,  every  winding  of  which  developed 
some  new  attraction.  The  stream  itself,  and  its  many  rivulets, 
had  furrowed  deep  beds,  which  lefl  the  adjacent  lands  high, 
and  moistened  by  waters  that  were  never  stagnant  The 
grounds  were  neither  prairie  nor  forest,  but  a  grateful  alterna- 
tion of  opening  and  shade.  The  trees  consisted  principally  of 
oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  elm  and  walnut;  the  meadows  were 
covered  with  deep  shrubbery,  which,  from  the  season,  had  just 
ceased  to  be  verdant ;  the  small  streams  were  bordered  with  a 
thick  and  strong  sedge.  Throughout  the  day  there  appeared 
little  or  no  waste  land  ;  every  part  giving  equal  indication  of 
warmth  and  fertility.  I  noticed  but  few  rock's,  and  those  of 
granite.  At  sunset  we  reached  the  Elk's-heart  (a  tributary 
river  of  the  St  Joseph),  and  slept  on  the  bank  of  it  In  the 
early  part  of  the  eighth,  the  lands  were  of  nearly  the  same  de- 
scription as  those  of  the  preceding  day.  After  traveling  eight 
or  ten  miles  they  changed  to  a  soil  of  inferior  character,  low 
and  swampy ;  towards  the  afternoon  they  became  better. 
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If  my  conjectures  were  correct,  we  were  during  this  day  on 
the  highest  plain  in  the  United  States,  perhaps  in  the  world ; 
proved  to  be  so  by  the  contiguity  of  the  sources  of  the  follow- 
ing great  rivers,  which  diverge  from  nearly  a  common  center 
to  every  point  of  the  compass :  The  greater  St  Joseph's  leading 
north  into  Lake  Michigan,  was  behind  nre;  the  headwaters 
of  the  Wabash,  which  runs  south,  lay  before  me  ;  the  Kienkiki 
(properly  called  Theakiki)  leading  west  into  the  Illinois,  on  the 
right;  and  the  lesser  St  Joseph's,  tending  to  the  Miami  of  the 
Lake,  equidistant  on  the  left.  The  altitude  is  proved  by  the 
remoteness  of  the  regions  visited  by  each  one  of  these  noble 
rivers,  before  it  blends  itself  with  the  ocean.  No  one  of  them 
performs  a  journey  of  less  than  2,000  miles,  of  gradual  descent, 
and  often  with  the  augmentation  of  streams,  that  proceed  from 
the  most  remote  and  unexplored  distances.  There  was 
nothing  that  denoted  the  elevation  or  aflforded  a  visible  con- 
viction, that  I  treading  a  loftier  region  than  any  part  of  the 
horizon  to  which  I  turned  my  eyes.  Thinking  involuntarily 
that  so  interesting  a  spot  could  not  be  without  productions  to 
designate  its  peculiarity,  I  looked  instinctively  for  some  shrub, 
stone  or  flower,  that  might  bear  the  character  of  the  spot 
where  it  lay.  There  was  nothing,  but  my  own  reflections,  to 
denote  that  I  was  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  its  grand  arteries 
pouring  in  every  direction. 

On  the  early  part  of  the  9th  passed  several  small  ponds  and 
much  stagnant  water.  There  were  few  prairies,  the  country 
thickly  and  well  covered,  notwithstanding  which  we  passed 
several  swamps.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  day  the  lands  be- 
came better ;  in  the  afternoon  passed  several  smftU  streams 
setting  towards  the  southeast,  and  before  evening  reached  the 
St  Mary's,  which,  with  the  St  Joseph's,  forms  the  Miami  of 
the  Laka     At  sunset  I  descried  and  reached  Fort*  Way na 

The  nature  of  the  country  I  have  just  passed,  and  the  facili- 
ties of  communication  afforded  by  it,  enhance  the  importance 
which  I  had  already  ascribed  to  Chicago.  It  being  at  the  head 
of  a  probable  connection  between  the  Illinois  and  Michigan, 
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its  remoteness  from  any  dangerous  neighbor,  and  its  facility  of 
deriving  resources  from  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  the  Wabash, 
and  the  fertile  interior  of  Indiana,  mark  it  as  the  future  place 
of  deposit  for  the  whole  region  of  the  Upper  Lakea  In  war  or 
peace,  this  immense  district  has  been  hitherto  dependent  for 
supplies  on  Detroit,  which,  without  any  one  natural  advantage, 
labors  under  the  defects  of  coiitiguity  to  a  foreign  power,  and  a 
tardiness  of  water  communication,  which  labor  can  scarcely 
surmount 

Between  the  two  extremities,  Forts  Dearborn  and  Wayne, 
the  facilities  of  communication  yield  to  those  of  no  other  part 
of  the  United  States.  From  the  latter  to  a  spot  on  the  greater 
St  Joseph's  (forty  miles  in  the  interior,)  there  is  an  easy  and 
expeditious  water  carriage ;  from  thence  there  are  forty  miles 
where  no  eflForts  of  art  are  required,  the  lands  being  high,  open 
and  dry  throughout  the  year ;  for  the  remaining  sixty,  the  labors 
of  a  captain's  command  might,  in  a  single  month,  establish 
permanent  means  of  transportation  for  every  warlike  or  com- 
mercial supply.  At  the  end  of  this  distance,  Foit  Wayne 
might  collect,  as  an  entrepot,  whatever  could  be  drawn  from 
interior  of  the  States  of  Ohio  an  1  Indiana,  through  the  waters 
of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake  or  the  Wabash. 

The  country  between  Lake  Michigan  and  Fort  Wayne  is  in- 
trinsically capable  of  any  product,  and  of  sustaining  the  most 
dense  population.  As  it  requires  only  an  outlet  to  call  its  re- 
sources into  action,  it  is  for  the  present  dependent  on  that  great 
undertaking,  the  honor  of  which  is  about  to  be  taken  from  the 
United  States  by  the  single  energy  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  occurrence  of  of  this  important  event  will  give  it  impulse, 
population  and  resource,  and,  what  is  still  more  desirable,  a 
blended  interest  with  other  States. 

You  are  cflready  acquainted  with  Fort  Wayne,  and  its  ill- 
chosen  site ;  as  likewise  all  its  military  relatione  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  district ;  the  soil  is  warm,  and 
the  opening  of  the  spring  early.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
eleventh,  I  departed  on  horseback  for  Fort  Meig&    I  crossed 
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the  Miami  opposite  the  fort,  and  continued  on  the  left  bank 
natil  overtaken  by  night,  when  I  slept  on  the  dry  leaves.  In 
the  morning  resumed  the  route,  which  lay  through  a  most  fer- 
tile country.  The  way  was  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  which, 
from  its  many  windings,  could  be  seen  but  seldom,  but  at  each 
time  of  presenting  itself  it  aflPbrded  some  new  attraction.  On 
remembrance  it  appears  that  I  have  scarcely  ever  referred  to  a 
river  without  enconiums  of  a  similar  sort  You  can  account 
for  this  general  praise,  in  recollecting  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  a 
river  in  the  wilderness,  and  how  many  grateful  associations 
are  combined  with  it,  independently  of  its  effect  on  the  eye. 

It  was  my  wish  lo  reach  Fort  Defiance  before  night,  but  I 
found  it  to  be  impracticable.  At  sunset,  after  having  kept  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  throughout  the  day,  I  forded  it  at  a  Del- 
aware town,  an  ancient  haunt  of  the  tribe  of  that  name,  but 
which  is  now  occupied  by  a  few  Pottowotomies.  Having 
reached  the  right  bank,  I  slept  on  the  grass  until  the  morning 
of  the  18th,  when,  after  having  suffered  much  from  the  cold  of 
the  previous  night,  I  arrived  at  Fort  Defiance  at  9  o'clock.  I 
carefully  examined  this  spot  from  the  interest  excited  by  the 
military  history  of  the  decayed  tort,  and  the  intrinsic  attrac- 
tion of  the  confluence  of  the  Miami  and  An  Glaize.  The 
banks  of  the  latter  present,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  extend,  the 
richest  display  of  beauty  and  fertility.  In  examining  the  re- 
mains of  Gen.  Wayne's  fort,  I  found  a  spring  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  sulphur,  and  the  action  of  the  same  acid  on  the 
substances  near  the  river.  Beneath  the  bank  I  found  deep 
strata  of  strongly  impregnated  bituminous  shale,  indicating  the 
neighborhood  of  coaL  The  shale  was  sometimes  connected 
with  iron  pyrites. 

I  re-crossed  the  river  at  Fort  Defiance,  and  proceeded  down 
the  left  bank  of  it  At  night  I  slept  near  the  margin  of  the 
river,  and,  at  midday  of  the  14th,  reached  Fort  Meigs,  having 
for  the  last  two  days  passed  a  country  which,  for  beauty  and 
fertility,  I  have  never  known  surpassed  in  a  similar  parallel  of 
latitude.  It  is  destined  soon  to  become  the  seat  of  wealth  and 
18HI8.— [VoL.6.] 
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population,  and,  as  we  have  a  right  to  believe,  of  morals  and 
refinement  The  nation  is  not  aware  of  the  augmentation  of 
its  resources  by  the  late  treaty,  which  has  extinguished  the 
Indian  title  to  this  delightful  district 

Leaving  Fort  Meigs,  I  arrived  on  the  16th  of  October,  at 
Detroit  After  a  short  stay  there,  I  determined  to  travel 
through  the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  from  Sandwich  to 
Fort  George.  Accordingly  I  crossed  the  river  Detroit  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  19th ;  and,  after  passing  the  Belle  and  Oris- 
con  rivers,  reached  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames,  at  mid-day 
of  the  20th.  On  arriving  at  this  stream,  I  exchanged  a  mea- 
gre settlement  of  Canadians  for  one  of  better  character,  com- 
posed of  emigrants  from  our  own  country,  who  have  occupied 
their  present  seats  since  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

I  rode  on  the  bank  of  this  river  for  this  distance  of  seventy 
miles,  and  found  it  to  run  through  a  level,  fertile  country, 
with  a  gen  tie  current,  and  without  any  impediment  I  then 
lost  sight  of  it,  but  not  before  I  had  examined  and  passed  the 
•spot  made  celebrated  by  Gen.  Harrison's  victory.  The  next 
twenty-four  miles  were  of  swamp  and  barren  woods,  without  a 
single  hut  They  led  past  the  well-chosen  ground  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  gallant  Major  HoLMsa  At  the  end  of  this  distance 
I  met  the  Thames  again,  of  the  same  width  and  current  as  the 
parts  I  had  left  below.  I  remained  in  sight  of  the  river  for 
forty  miles  further,  when  it  became  narrow,  and  was  bordered 
by  a  noble  growth  of  pina  From  the  upper  part  of  the 
Thames,  I  traveled  about  thirty  miles  to  the  Grand  river,  leav- 
ing which,  I  passed  a  poorer  country,  but  shortiy  afterwards 
found  myself  on  fertile  and  very  elevated  ground,  without  any 
apparent  ascent  from  the  westward.  Leaving  the  village  of 
Ancaster^  I  remained  on  this  emindice  until  reaching  a  place 
called  Ferrysbui^h,  when  it  ended  in  an  abrupt  descent ;  hav- 
ing passed  which,  I  assumed  an  easterly  direction  and  reached 
Fort  George  on  the  26th  of  October. 

I  found  the  province  of  Upp^  Canada  to  possess  more  re- 
sources than  I  had  ascribed  to  it    In  soil,  climate,  and  the 
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easy  acquisition  of  the  means  of  life,  it  yields  to  no  northern 
part  of  our  own  country.  But  there  's  withal  an  air  of  ineffi- 
ciency, a  pause  after  surmounting  the  necessities  of  life — the 
natural  result  of  institutions  which  neither  excite  nor  satisfy 
the  passions.  There  are  no  villages,  and  the  population,  scat- 
tered so  as  to  detract  much  from  its  physical  resources  It 
possesses  no  means  of  defence,  excepting  the  facility  of  com- 
munication. The  country  is  level,  'without  fastnesses,  and  so 
intersected  by  rivers,  that  a  force  once  in  possession  may  com- 
municate its  energy  to  its  remotest  dependency.  But  that 
force  once  foiled  has  no  means  of  repairing  itself.  The  first 
victory  of  an  invading  army  would  transfer  to  the  conqueror 
all  that  had  belonged  to  the  conquered,  and  thus  preclude  the 
means  of  further  resistance.  The  facilities  of  the  interior 
have  superseded  the  necessity  of  Lake  Erie  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication. From  York  to  the  river  Detroit,  the  land  convey- 
ance need  not  be  more  than  forty  miles,  and  from  the  same 
place  to  Lake  Huron,  by  Lake  Simcoe,  a  less  distance. 

From  Fort  George  I  crossed  to  Fort  Niagara,  from  whence 
I  embarked,  and,  by  a  short  passage  across  Lake  Ontario,  had 
the  pleasure  to  rejoin  jou  at  Brownville,  afler  an  absence  of 
three  months.  The  lapse  of  this  period  had  carried  me  to  re- 
mote and  unfrequented  parts,  and  developed  new  and  interest- 
ing relations  of  my  country.  The  inconveniences  and  priva- 
tions of  the  undertaking  were  of  littie  moment,  in  comparison 
to  the  means  it  afforded  of  future  thought ;  but  among  the 
sources  of  the  most  grateful  recollection  are  the  interest  you 
embarked  in  the  causes  of  my  absence,  the  anxiety  with  which 
your  kindness  awaited  my  return,  and  the  warmth  with  which 
you  welcomed  it.     With  the  most  devoted  regard, 

I  am,  dear  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  A,  STOKROW. 
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JOURNAL  OF  A  VOYAGE 
FROM  ST.  LOUIS  TO  THE  FALLS  OF  ST.  ANTHONY,  IN  1819. 


BT  MAJ.  THOMAS  FORSTTH  *  IKI>IAN  AGEST. 


Having  received  instructions  from  the  Department  of  War, 
to  ship  on  board  a  steamboat  destined  to  transport  provisions, 
eta,  for  an  establishment  to  be  made  at  the  mouth  of  St. 

♦  MaJ.  Thomas  Forsyth  was  born  In  Detroit,  Dec.  6, 1771.  His  father,  Wm.  Forsyth, 
was  from  Blackwat«r  town,  Ireland;  the  fuiUy  was  originally  Scotch,  and  Presby* 
terlans.  Wm.  Forsyth  migrated  to  New  York  abont  1750,  and  was  und'»r  Gen.  Wolpe  at 
the  capture  of  Quebec  in  1769.  and  was  twice  wounded  in  the  conflict,  and  was  snbse- 
quentfy  stationed  In  Detroit.  On  the  ezplrattun  of  his  term  of  service,  he  settled  there, 
and  married  the  widow  Kinzib,  grandmother  of  the  late  John  H.  Ktnzib,  of  Chicago. 
He  lon^  kept  a  tavern,  and  engaged  in  trading:  and  daring  the  Revolntion.  sympathis- 
ing ^ith  the  Americans,  he  was  for  a  long  tune  imprisoned,  with  Jamrb  Abbot,  but 
Anally  liberated.  He  died  at  Detroit  about  1790,  leaving  several  chfldren^amuiig  them 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  writer  of  the  Journal  nerewith  for  the  first  time  pub- 
lished. Thomas  Forsyth  engaged  while  yet  young  in  the  Indian  trade,  and  spent 
several  winters  on  Saginaw  Bay,  and,  as  early  as  1796,  wintered  on  an  island  in  the  Mis- 
Bissippi,  four  or  five  miles  below  Quincy,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fabius.  His  first  partner 
in  trading  was  one  Richardson,  and  then  his  step-son,  John  Kinzib,  and  Robbrt  For- 
syth: and  about  1803,  they  established  a  trading  post  at  Chicago.  About  1801,  he  was 
nnitea  in  marriage  to  Miss  Kbzlah  Malottb,  near  Maiden,  and  subsequently  settled  as 
a  trader  at  Peoria.  Ma).  Forsyth,  in  his  Journal,  speaks  with  honest  indignation  against 
the  capture  of  tilmself,  fsunily  and  the  French  people  of  Peoria,  In  1813,  uj  Capt.  Craig. 
Gov.  Ebynolds,  in  his  I^feand  Times,  thus  refers  to  the  aflUr,  In  connection  with  Uov. 
Bdwards'  campaign,  on  wliich  he  served  its  a  private: 

"  While  the  army  was  in  the  neghborhood  of  the  old  village  of  Peoria,  Capt.  Craio 
had  his  boat  lying  in  Peoria  Lake,  a4Jacent  to  the  village.  The  boat  was  fortified  eo 
that  the  fire  of  the  enemy  could  not  penetrate  it  Craio  was  attacked  on  several 
occasions  by  the  Indians,  but  received  no  damage.  He  anchored  his  boat  out  in  the 
Lake,  and  was  secure  nrom  danger.  The  Captain  supposing;  the  few  inhabitants  of  Peoria 
favored  the  Indians,  burnt  the  village— this  was  considered  by  every  one  a  useless  act. 

"  Thomas  Forsyth,  Esq.,  was  in  the  village  at  the  time,  acting  as  Indian  Agent,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government;  but  Craio,  and  none  others,  knew  it,  except  at  Washington 
City.  It  was  supposed  by  the  President  that  Mr.  Forsyth  would  be  more  serviceable, 
to  both  sides,  if  nis  old  friends,  the  Indians,  did  not  know  his  eituation.  He  acted  the 
honorable  part  to  ameliorate  the  horrors  of  war  on  both  sides,  and  risked  his  life  often 
amongst  the  Indians,  to  obtain  from  the  enemy  some  of  the  prisoners  who  had  been 
captured  at  the  massacre  of  Chicago.  In  the  rage  of  Capt  Craig,  he  placed  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Peoria,  all  he  could  capture,  on  board  his  boat,  and  landed  them  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  below  Alton.  These  poor  French  were  in  a  starring  condition,  as  thev  were 
turned  away  ftrom  the.r  homes,  and  left  their  stock  and  provisions.  They  were  landed 
in  the  wooas— men,  women,  and  children,  without  shelter  or  food.'^ 

After  the  war,  Mi^.  Forsyth  was  many  years  Indian  Agent  for  the  Sauks  and  Foxes; 
and  had  he  been  continued  over  them,  it  is  believed^  the  Bauk  war  of  1833  would  rever 
have  occurred.  He  died  at  St  Louis,  Oct.  89, 1888,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age, 
his  wife  having  four  years  preceded  him  to  the  grave.  Thev  had  three  sons  and  one 
daughter;  onW  the  second  cnild,  Col.  Robbrt  Forsyth,  survives,  on  his  fine  Ikrm  near 
St.  Louis.  From  him  the  Journal  now^published,  and  many  important  documents  con- 
cerning the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  which  will  hereafter  appear  in  our  collections,  were 
obtained.  Mi^-  Thomas  Forsyth,  in  his  long  connection  with  Indian  affairs,  and  by  his 
writings  on  the  history  of  Indian  tribes  of  the  North  West,  rendered  his  country  im- 
portant service.  L.  C.  D. 
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Peter's  river,  a  certain  quantity  of  goods,  say  $2,000  wortb,  to 
be  delivered  by  me  to  the  Sioux  Indians  residing  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi above  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  those  who  reside  on  the 
lower  part  of  river  St  Peters,  in  payment  of  lands  ceded 
by  the  Sioux  Indians  to  the  late  Gen.  Pikk  for  the  United 
States.  The  owners  of  the  steamboats,  finding  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  navigate  such  craft  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  changed  their  plans,  and  commenced  transporting 
the  provisions  in  keel  boats.  Finding  that  no  steamboats 
could  get  up  the  different  rapids,  and  that  the  contractor  had 
commenced  to  employ  keels,  I  hired  a  boat  and  crew,  bought 
provisions,  and  was  ready  by  the  third  of  June,  but  some  of 
my  men  having  received  some  money  in  advance,  they  thought 
proper  to  go  out  of  the  way,  by  which  means  I  was  detained 
until  the  seventh,  when  I  got  a  crew  together,  and  sent  them 
out  of  town  to  be  prepared  for  next  morning. 

Tuesday,  8th  June.  About  sunset  I  hoisted  sail,  and  had  a 
fine  breeze  all  day ;  found  the  water  uncommonly  high  for  the 
season,  the  current  strong,  yet  we  made  an  excellent  day's 
journey,  having  come  27  miles. 

Wednesday,  9th.  Called  at  Portage  des  Sioux  to  enquire  of 
Mr.  Le  Claire  if  he  had  heard  from  A.  B.*;  breakfasted 
with  him  and  proceeded  on,  encamped  about  three  miles  above 
mouth  of  Illinois  river;  distance  to-day  18  miles. 

Thursday,  10th.  Met  six  discharged  soldiers  from  the  Rifle 
Regiment  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  descending  the  Mississippi  in  a 
canoe  ;  wind  fair  but  light;  encamped  at  sundown  above  Cap 
au  Qre;  distance  to-day  30  miles. 

Friday,  11th.  Set  out  early  this  morning  with  a  fair  wind; 
it  soon  came  around  ahead ;  we  encamped  within  15  miles  of 
Clarksville ;  distance  to-day  24  miles. 

Saturday,  12th.  The  water  continues  high,  and  current 
trong;  no  bottom  for  poles  in  places ;  arrived  at  Clarksville 
in  the  afternoon ;  remained  there  all  night.  Came  to-day  fif- 
teen miles. 

Sunday,  18th.     Mr.  Brown  embarked  on  board  to  go  up  to 

•  ProlMtbly  tlie  Mr.  Bbowv  who  Joined  the  party  on  the  18th.  L.  C.  D. 
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Fort  Edwards ;  wind  fair ;  saw  several  lodges  of  Indians  at 
Louisianaville ;  some  followed  us  and  came  on  board,  insisted 
on  getting  some  liquor,  ihey  being  already  half  drunk.  Dis- 
tance to-day  thirty-six  miles. 

Monday,  14th,  Visited  Hannibal  in  passing;  a  fair  wind 
sprung  up.  Pleasant  in  the  forenoon ;  thunder,  with  rain  in 
the  afternoon.  Stopped  at  Two  Rivera  Saw  some  lowas ; 
got  some  venison  from  them.  Encamped  at  "Wa-con-daw 
Prairia     Distance  to-day  thirty -six  miles. 

Tuesday,  15th.  Thunder  and  rain ;  wind,  &ir  occasionally, 
but  light'  Encamped  within  nine  miles  of  Fort  Edwards; 
came  about  forty  miles  today. 

Wednesday,  16th.  Arrived  at  Fort  Edwards.  Delivered 
several  articles  to  Mr.  Bett  and  others,  brought  up  from  St. 
Louis  for  them ;  stayed  there  about  three  hours,  and  was  much 
disappointed  in  not  being  a  magistrate,  there  being  a  couple 
very  anxious  of  being  married.  I  really  pitied  their  case. 
Some  Sacs  and  Iowa  Indians  have  planted  corn  near  the  Fort 
where  they  reside,  and  they  go  occasionally  down  to  the  set- 
tlements, bring  up  whisky,  get  drunk  and  insult  those  who  re- 
side in  the  fort  A  few  troops  would  be  well  stationed  at  this 
place,  as  it  would  keep  the  Indians  in  awe,  and  might  be  the  oc- 
casion of  preventing  many  accidenta  Understood  that  many 
Sacs  had  gone  to  Detroit ;  encamped  at  sundown  about  the 
middle  of  the  Rapida     Distance  to-day  eighteen  milea 

Thursday,  17ih.  Set  out  early;  met  Madam  BoiLVlN  near 
upper  end  of  Rapids ;  she  is  going  down  to  St.  Louis  for  her 
health.  Wind  fair  part  of  the  day  ;  encamped  opposite  the 
Arrowstone  Prairie.     Thirty-two  miles  today. 

Friday,  18th.  Wind  hard  against  us ;  made  only  15  miles 
to-day. 

Saturday,  19th.  The  waters  apparently  higher  here  than 
below ;  weather  very  warm ;  wind  light  but  ahead ;  musquitoes 
worse  than  I  ever  saw  them.  Made  only  21  miles  to  day ;  en- 
camped above  the  first  Yellow  Banks. 

Sunday,  20th.    Weather  still  very  warm ;  had  the  sail  up  and 
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down  several  times.  Met  Mr.  Davenport's  men  returning 
home  to  St  Louis.  Met  the  Blaok  Thunder  and  some  fol- 
lowers, all  Foxes,  going  down  to  St  Louis  in  three  canoes ; 
they  immediately  returned  when  they  met  me ;  encamped  a 
little  above  the  Iowa  river ;  18  miles  was  this  day's  progress. 

Monday,  21st  We  were  off  by  time  this  morning;  three 
Saukies  overtook  us  on  their  way  from  huT\ting,  bound  up  to 
their  village  on  Rocky  river;  current  strong  today — made 
only  24  miles ;  encamped  at  upi)er  end  of  Grand  Mascoutin. 

Tuesday,  22d.  The  men  have  been  complaining  of  the 
length  of  the  days.  I  told  them  that  this  was  the  longest  day 
of  the  year,  and  of  course  every  day  afterwards  would  be 
shorter.  They  said  they  were  glad  to  hear  such  good  news, 
and  wished  to  know  how  I  knew  this.     Made  27  miles  to-day. 

Wednesday,  23d.  Being  detained  yesterday  awhile  by  a 
head  wind,  I  was  not  able  to  reach  Fort  Armstrong,  and  one 
ofv  the  men  still  being  sick  retarded  the  progress  of  the  boat; 
indeed  a  strong  current  to  stem,  a  bad  going  boat,  and  one  man 
sick,  makes  tedious  work.  I  arrived  at  Fort  Armstrong  about 
12  o'clock,  and  sent  for  the  Fox  and  Sac  chiefs  to  meet  me  next 
morning  to  receive  their  annuities. 

Thursday,  24th.  The  chiefs  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  arrived 
this  morning,  and  delivered  their  annuitiea  I  then  informed 
them  that  the  white  man,  who  killed  the  Indians  near  Bear 
Creek  last  winter,  was  committed  to  jail  for  trial,  yet  I  had  no 
objection  to  make  a  present  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
Indians.  The  chiefs  were  much  pleased  with  all  this.  I  then 
made  a  demand,  of  the  chiefs,  of  the  property  said  to  be  taken 
by  the  Big  Eagle  and  other  Indians  of  the  Sac  Nation,  con- 
sisting of  a  trunk,  with  clothes  and  some  money  belonging  to 
an  officer  of  the  army.  This  the  chiefs  denied,  and  said  that 
if  anything  of  the  kind  had  happened  they  woulJ.be  the  first 
to  acquaint  me  of  it,  and  return  any  stolen  property  that  might 
be  among  them.  The  Indian,  named  the  Big  Eagle,  who 
was  said  to  be  wounded  in  the  head  in  the  affray,  I  saw,  and 
am  satisfied  he  was  not  wounded  lately,  as  the  day  was  warm, 
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and  he  had  on  no  other  covering  than  a  blanket  Mr.  Daven- 
port informed  me  that  he  had  seen  a  soldier,  the  only  person 
"with  the  oflScer,  who  siiid  that  the  officer  and  himself,  descend- 
ing the  Missouri  in  a  canoe,  were  hailed  by  Indians  on  the 
shore ;  the  Indians,  not  finding  the  officer  and  soldier  making 
towards  shore,  put  off  after  them ;  the  whites  put  to  shore, 
and  the  officer  made  off  into  the  woods ;  the  Indians  came  up, 
took  the  two  guns  belonging  to  the  whites  and  fired  them  off, 
and  motioned  to  the  soldier  to  go  after  the  officer ;  he  did  so, 
and  when  he  returned,  all  that  was  in  the  canoe  was  gone,  but 
could  not  say  what  Indians  they  were ;  and  no  affray  took 
place  from  the  best  information  I  could  collect  The  Sacs 
must  have  left  the  Missouri  previous  to  this  affair.  Towards 
evening  the  whole  began  to  disperse,  and  what  astonished  me 
much,  not  a  soul  asked  for  a  dram,  as  I  well  knew  there  were 
many  wet  souls  among  them,  particularly^  my  old  acquaintance 

QUASHQUA-MIK 

Friday,  25th.     Early  this  morning  two  Indians,  accompanied 
by  the  Lance*  and  Quash-qua •MiE,t  came  to  me,  and  were 

•Sham-ga,  or  The  Lance  of  the  Missoori  ^nd  of  Sanka.  L.  C.  D. 

t  QuASH-^UA-im,  or  the  Jumping  Fiifu,  was  a  chief  of  Bomo  note  among  the  Sanks.  of  the 
HiBBonri  band.  He  signed  the  treaty  of  1804  at  St.  LonlB,  bv  which  a  large  tractor  conn- 
try  of  the  SankB  east  of  the  MiBsisBippi,  comprehending  about  fifty  miTlions  of  acres, 
were  ceded  to  the  United  States.  Black  Hawk  and  others  of  the  Kock  River  bands 
stoutly  protested  that  the  chiefs  were  drank  and  knew  not  what  they  did,  and  the  nation 
was  not  properly  represented,  and  proved  the  origin  of  many  difficalUes,  and  probably 
of  the  alienation  of  the  Rock  river  Banks  in  the  war  of  181S. 

A  speech  of  Quashh^ua-mu  to  Gen.  Wm.  Clabk,  the  Indian  Agent  at  SL  Louis,  in  1810, 
has  been  preserved: 

*'My  father,'^  said  the  chief,  **  I  left  my  home  to  see  my  grandfather  (the  President  of 
the  United  States);  but  ab  I  cannot  proceed  to  see  him,  I  give  you  my  hand  as  two  him- 
self. I  have  no  father  to  whom  I  have  paid  any  attention  but  yourseli.  if  you  hear  any- 
thing, I  hope  yon  will  let  me  know,  and  I  will  do  the  same.  I  nave  been  advised  Beve««l 
times  to  raise  the  tomahawk.  Since  the  la^t  war,  we  have  looked  upon  the  Americans  as 
fHends,  and  shall  hold  you  fast  by  the  hand.  The  Great  Spirit  has  not  put  us  on  this  earth 
to  war  with  the  whites ;  we  have  never  struck  a  white  man.  If  we  go  to  war,  it  is  with 
red  flesh.  Other  nations  sent  belts  among  us,  and  urged  us  to  go  to  war;  they  say,  if 
we  do  not,  in  lesB  than  eight  years  the  Americans  will  encroach  on  us,  and  drive  us  off 
our  lands. 

''  Since  General  Watnx's  campaign  the  natives  have  often  asked  us  to  Join  in  war  with 
the  white  flesh;  we  hav't  not  listened  to  them ;  our  rivers,  our  country,  have  alwaya  been 
and  still  are  open  to  our  fHends,  the  Americans.  I  have  spoken  to  you  as  should  have 
spoken  to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and  as  it  is  your  desire  that  I  should  not 
proceed  to  see  him,  I  will  cheerftilly  return  to  my  nation  again,  and  hope  yon  will  send 
my  word  tohim.^^  * 

^uash-qua-mie's  band  aimed  to  remain  neutral  during  the  war  of  1813-16 ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  sofaie  of  the  yonng  warriors  got  drawn  into  It.  Quash-qua-iob  signed  the 
treaties  at  Portage  Des  Sioux,  m  September,  1816;  that  at  Fort  Armstrong,  in  September 
18S3;  and  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  August,  1825.  The  last  charge  of  distributing  rations 
to  him  bv  Mi^.  Forsyth,  the  Indian  agent,  was  in  18S9;  and  he  died  opposite  Clarksville. 
Missouri,  about  the  commencement  ofl880.  He  evidently  was  not  living  in  July  of  thai 
year,  when  the  treaty  with  his  people  was  held  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  as  his  name  does 
not  appear  among  the  signatures.  He  is  rooresented  by  those  who  knew  him  as  not  tall, 
but  heavily  formed;  not  intellectual,  nor  did  he  appear  to  possess  any  of  the  traits  of  a 
noble  warrior.  He  was  a  great  beggar,  of  liltle  inflnence  among  his  people,  with  a  char- 
acter not  always  f^e  ttom  tarnish.  L.  C.  D. 
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pointed  out  by  the  latter  as  being  the  brothers  of  the  Indian 
who  was  killed  near  Bear  creek  last  winter  by  S.  Thompson, 
to  whom  I  gave  some  goods,  observing  to  them  that  those 
goods  now  lying  before  them  were  to  cover  their  dead  brother, 
and  if  they  thought  they  could  not  forget  the  death  of  their 
brother,  not  to  accept  of  the  goods ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they 
accepted  the  goods,  they  must  forever  forget  the  injury,  and 
not  to  say  hereafter,  **  an  American  killed  my  brother."  This 
they  agreed  to  in  presence  of  their  chiefs,  the  Lanck  and 
QtJASH-QUA-MiK  Immediately  embarked  and  set  out ;  the  old 
Lance  came  a  few  miles  with  me,  and  I  gave  the  old  man  a 
few  little  things  for  his  own  family,  for  which  he  was  very 
thankful.  Several  other  canoes  with  Indians  on  board  of  them 
followed  me  a  considerable  distance,  asking  for  every  thing 
they  could  think  of  To  each  I  had  to  give  a  little — they 
were  principally  Foxes ;  by  which  means  I  was  much  retard- 
ed, and  as  the  Mississippi  was  raising,  the  current  was  very 
strong  and  the  boatmen  labored  very  hard,  and  at  sundown  I 
had  got  half  way  up  the  Eapids — distance  9  miles. 

Saturday,  26th.  We  set  out  early  and  found  the  upper 
part  of  the  Rapids  very  difficult  to  ascend.  I  stopped  a  while 
at  the  Little  Fox  village,  9  miles  above  the  Rapids,  gave  them 
a  few  goods;  they  pressed  me  much  for  some  whisky,  but  I 
refused  them,  saying  I  did  not  mean  to  give  any  Indians  any 
liquor,  as  it  occasioned  them  to  do  mischief.  Came  to-day 
about  22  milea 

Sunday,  27th.  Yesterday  being  the  warmest  day  I  had  ex- 
perienced since  I  left  St  Louis,  last  night  was  equally  bad  for 
musquitoes,  for  I  did  not  sleep  half  an  hour  all  night  We 
set  out  early  this  morning,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  side 
wind  a  few  hours  iu  the  afternoon,  we  encamped  at  the  lower 
end  of  Ground  Apple  Prairie — distance  to-day,  24  miles. 

Monday,  2dth.  I  set  out  as  usual  early,  but  the  water 
close  along  shore  becoming  too  deep  for  the  poles,  the  men 
had  to  pull  along  by  the  bushes,  which  was  slow  traveling ; 
we  made  out,  however,  to  come  to-day  eighteen  miles,  which 
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is  well  employing  the  time,  considering  the  heavy  gasts  of  rain 
we  experienced  almost  all  the  forenoon. 

Tuesdaj',  29th.  Much  rain  fell  last  night  and  this 
morning.  I  had  the  sail  hoisted,  but  the  wind  being 
quartering,  assisted  us  but  little,  but  gradually  came  round 
ahead ;  took  in  our  sail,  wind  blew  so  hard  ahead  that  we  were 
compelled  to  put  on  shore,  and  lay  by  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon. Two  men  sick  to-day,  which  makes  the  work  come 
harder  on  the  others.  We  came  only  twelve  miles  to-day. 
•  Wednesday,  80th.  The  wind  blowing  hard  down  the  river 
all  night  I  supposed  it  would  fall  by  sunrisa  In  this  I  was 
mistaken,  for  the  wind  blew  harder  as  the  sun  rose,  yet  we  got 
a  few  miles  to  a  safe  shelter  when  ^  e  were  completely  wind- 
bound. 

My  interpreter,  G.  Lucis,  has  been  upwards  of  twenty-five 
years  from  Canada,  and  has  passed  most  of  his  time  about  the 
different  lead  mines  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  but  principally  in 
the  employ  of  a  Mr.  Dubuqub,  who  died  some  years  ago  at 
what  is  csMed  Dubuque  mines.  This  man  gives  me  the  follow- 
ing information  as  to  the  number,  situation  and  quality  of  all 
the  lead  mines  lying  between  Apple  creek  and  Prairie  du 
Chien,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  odd  miles,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  this  man,  as  he  could  have  no  view  in 
telling  me  an  untruth,  as  he  is  a  simple,  harmless  creature. 
The  first  lead  mine  in  ascending  the  Mississippi,  is  on  the  east 
side  of  that  river,  about  fifteen  miles  on  Apple  creek,  on  the 
right  bank  of  said  creek,  and  about  a  short  mile  from  the 
edge ;  canoes  only  can  ascend  the  creek  to  the  mina  Qood 
mineral  is  here  to  be  found  in  great  abundance  from  two  to 
four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  second  lead 
mine  is  at  a  place  called  the  Bed  Head's  village,  about  six 
miles  above  the  Grand  Macouttely,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  up  a  small  creek  on  its  left  bank,  about  sixteen 
miles  from  its  mouth  ;  this  mine,  my  informant  says,  was  not 
productive,  as  the  ore  appeared  to  be  incorporated  with  some 
other  hard  substance,  probably  silver,  and  required  too  much 
labor  to  extract  the  lead,  and  was  soon  abandoned. 
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The  third  lead  mine  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
up  Fever  creek  about  four  miles,  and  lies  on  both  sides  of  said 
creek ;  this,  my  informant  says,  is  an  excellent  mine,  for  both 
quantity  and  quality.  He  also  says  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  lead  to  be  found  in  those  mines,  one  kind  so  soil  as  to  be 
melted  by  any  kind  of  dry  twigH,  while  the  other  is  harder  to 
melt  The  soft  kind  is  to  be  found  lying  edge  ways  in  flakes ; 
the  other  in  square  substances,  from  two  inches  to  two  feet 
square.  In  high  water,  boats  of  ten  or  fifteen  tons  burthen 
may  go  up  the  creek  within  one  and  a  half  miles  of  the  mines ; 
in  low  water,  a  boat  cannot  get  further  into  the  creek  than  two 
or  three  hundred  yards. 

The  fourth  lead  mine  is  on  both  sides  of  a  creek,  called  by 
the  Indians  Sa<se-ne-way  way-nong,  and  is  four  to  five  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  The  ore  is  good,  but  no  navi- 
gation up  the  creek  except  with  small  canoes.  Distance  above 
Fever  Creek,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Mississippi,  six  miles. 

The  fifth  are  Dubuque's  mines — too  well  known  to  require 
any  description. 

The  sixth  lead  mine  is  on  Little  Macouttcly  creek,  fifteen 
miles  above  Dvhvxjm  mineSf  on  same  or  west  side  of  Missis- 
sippi, about  six  miles  up  said  creek,  on  the  right  bank.  This 
mine  is  immediately  on  the  water's  edge.  A  boat  may  go  up 
in  high  water  nearly  half  way  to  the  mines  from  the  mouth  of 
the  creek. 

The  seventh  lead  mine  lies  on  Mechant  Hatche  creek,  about 
six  miles  above  Little  Macouttely  but  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  mine  is  about  nine  miles  north  of  the  creek, 
on  its  right  bank.  This  creek  is  wide  but  flat,  with  many 
rapids ;  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  boats  may  go  up  it  two  or 
three  mile& 

There  are  many  other  lead  mines  on  the  Ouisconsin  river, 
but  my  informant  says  he  never  was  at  any  of  them,  and  there- 
lore  cannpt  give  any  account  of  them.  We  made  only  twelve 
miles  to-day,  being  wind-bound  most  of  the  time. 

Thursday,  Ist  July.    Arose  early ;  appearance  of  a  fine  day. 
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About  nine  o'clock  an  air  of  wind  ahead.  Saw  two  Indians 
hunting  turtle  eggs  on  a  small  sandy  island.  The  wind  began 
to  blow  hard.  Made  out  to  get  to  Death's-Head  creek,  where 
we  waited  three  or  four  hours  until  the  wind  abated.  Set  out, 
and  encamped  within  two  miles  of  Dubuque's  mines,  havicg 
come  to-day  28  miles,  which  is  good  work  after  losing  much 
time  from  head  wind?.  While  laying  at  Death's-Head  creek, 
a  Fox  Indian  came  to  my  boat,  and  told  me  two  boats  lashed 
together  had  passed  down  the  river  last  night  I  suppose 
these  must  be  the  contractors'  boats  returning  from  Prairie  du 
Chien,  and  going  down  to  St  Louia 

Friday,  2d.  I  set  out  early,  in  hopes  of  having  a  calm  day ; 
wind  ahead  almost  all  day,  with  a  strong  current  Met  four 
discharged  soldiers,  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  going  down  to  St 
Louis  in  a  skiff.  They  enquired  how  far  it  was  to  the  mines. 
Told  them  10  to  12  miles.  They  said  they  had  left  Prairie  da 
Chien  yesterday,  and  that  the  5th  regiment  arrived  there  on 
Wednesday  from  Green  Bay. 

Saturday,  3d.  The  Mississippi  continues  to  be  very  high. 
Our  progress  was  much  impeded  to-day,  owing  to  the  men  not 
being  able  to  find  bottom  with  their  poles.  Encamped  about 
three  miles  above  Turkey  river.  Distance  today  24  miles, 
which  was  a  good  day's  journey,  as  I  was  detained  about  an 
hour  at  the  Fox  village  giving  the  Indians  some  presents. 

Sunday,  4th.  Yesterday  evening  I  saw  a  comet  similar 
to  the  one  of  1811.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  the 
same  quarter,  N.  N.  W.  The  sight  of  this  comet  brought  to 
my  memory  the  disasters  that  befel  many  the  following  year, 
myself  being  one  among  the  many.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
disasters  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate  people  of  Peoria,  a  small 
village  of  French,  on  the  Illinois  river.  After  their  property 
was  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  a  banditti  of  ruffians  from 
Shawanoe  town  under  the  command  of  Captam  Thomas  K 
Craio,  we  were  taken  down  (as  malefactors)  prisoners,  and  set 
adrift  on  the  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  at  Savage's  ferry.  Ma- 
ny poor  unfortunates,  with  wives  and  three  and  four  children, 
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had  not  a  blanket  to  cover  them,  nor  a  second  change  to  their 
back.  Many  of  their  kettles  and  pots  were  seen  among 
Craig's  men,  yet  they  would  not  give  them  up.  A  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Hitchcock,  with  two  or  three  other  armed  men, 
went  into  a  house,  which  was  in  charge  of  an  old  man  of  up- 
wards of  fifty  years  of  age,  and  took  away  a  quantity  of  sugar. 
Indeed,  I  could  fill  pages  with  the  atrocities  committed  by  this 
banditti  at  Peoria. 

I  set  out  this  morning  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  reach 
Prairie  du  Chien,  but  having  no  wind  incur  favor,  and  current 
strong,  we  could  get  no  further  than  the  mouth  of  the  Ouis- 
consin.     Distance  to-day  24  mile& 

Monday,  5th.  I  arrived  to-day  about  nine  o'clock  A.  M.,  at 
at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  immediately  the  wind  sprang  up  and 
blew  a  fresh  breeze.  This  was  vexing,  as  I  had  experienced 
five  days  of  head  winds  successively.  I  found  here  waiting 
my  arrival,  the  Red  Wing's  son,  a  Sioux  Indian,  who  wished 
to  be  considered  something,  with  a  band  of  followers.  He  in- 
vited me  to  &  talk,  and  after  relating  the  loss  of  one  of  his 
young  men  who  was  killed  by  the  Chippewas,  he  expressed  a 
wish  that  I  would  take  pity  on  all  present,  and  give  them 
some  goods.  All  this  was  a  begging  speech.  I  told  him  that 
I  meant  to  go  up  with  the  troops  to  the  river  St.  Peters,  and 
on  my  way  up  I  would  stop  at  their  diflferent  villages  where  I 
would  speak  to  them,  and  give  them  a  few  gooda  Here  I 
had  nothing  to  say,  as  I  could  not  give  any  goods  at  this  ^lace, 
because  it  required  goods  to  give  weight  to  words,  and  make 
them  understand  me  well.  Yet  he  is  such  a  beggar,  that  he 
would  not  take  any  refusal.  I  got  up  in  an  abrupt  manner 
and  left  him  and  band,  to  study  awhile.  The  LsAF,  the  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  Sioux,  arrived  this  evening. 

Tuesday,  6th.  The  Kettle  chief,  with  a  band  of  Foxes, 
arrived  here  to-day,  to  make  arrangements  with  Mr.  Partney 
about  selling  him  the  ashes  at  the  different  mines.  A  boat 
belonging  to  the  contractor,  arrived  to-day,  loaded  with  pro- 
visions for  the  troops,  in  25  days  from  Wood  river. 
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Wednesday,  7tb.  The  contractor's  boat  left  this  day,  to 
return  to  Wood  river. 

Thursday,  8  th.  A  young  Folic  Avoine  stabbed  a  young 
Sioux  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  to-day,  near  the  iort  He  was  in 
liquor. 

Friday,  9th.  The  Sioux  Indians  yesterday  seized  on  the 
Folle  Avoine  Indian  who  had  stabbed  the  young  Sioux,  and 
kept  him  in  confinement,  well  tied  and  guarded  by  a  few 
young  Sioux  ;  but  the  Sioux  chiefs  sent  for  the  Folle  Avoine, 
and  made  him  a  present  of  a  blanket  and  some  other  articles 
of  clothing,  and  madehim  and  the  young  Sioux  whom  he  had 
stabbed,  eat  out  of  the  same  dish  together,  thus  forgiving'and 
forgetting  the  past 

Sunday,  11th.  Every  day  since  my  arrival  at  this  place, 
the  wind  has  blown  up  the  river ;  to-day  it  came  around  south 
and  with  rain — wind  settled  at  northwest 

Monday,  12th.  The  Bed  Wing's  son  is  still  here  a  beg- 
ging. He  invited  me  to  talk  with  him  in  council  yesterday. 
This  I  refused,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  be  troubled  with  such  a 
fellow. 

Tuesday,  1 8th.     Much  rain  this  morning ;  wind  southwest 

Wednesday,  14th.  Some  Winnebagoes  arrived  fix>m  head- 
waters of  Rocky  river  and  Portage  of  Ouisconsin.  These  fel- 
lows are  scientific  beggars.     Wind  north. 

Thursday,  15th.    Yesterday  evening  the  Red  Wing's  son's 
band  of  Sioux  Indians  set  out  for  their  homes,  and  I  am  glad 
of  it,  for  they  are  a  troublesome  set  of  beggars.    The  wind ' 
blows  hard  from  the  north  today,  which  makes  it  much  cooler 
than  it  has  been  for  many  dayia  before. 

Friday,  16th.  The  wind  continues  to  blow  hard  from  the 
north,  and  the  weather  is  still  cool.  Two  men  arrived  this 
evening  from  Green  Bay  in  a  canoe. 

Saturday,  17th.  Mr.  Boutillibr  arrived  here  to-day  from 
Green  Bay.    Mr.  Shaw*  also  arrived  here  to-day  from  St. 

*  Col.  John  Shaw,  whose  Narrative  may  be  found  in  the  8d  toI.  of  WU,  Eitt,  OoUec- 
Uont.  and  who  died  at  St.  liwie,  VHs.,  Ang.  81,  I87r,  In  ihis  89th  year.  He  was  nerec 
married,  and  hla  life  was  one  of  mnoh  activx^r  And  romantic  intereet.  L.  C.  D. 
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Louis  in  a  canoe,  having  left  bis  horses  at  Bocky  Island.  He 
informs  me  that  he  left  Bell  Fontaine  on  the  15th  ult. ;  that 
the  recruits  destined  for  Mississippi  set  out  on  the  day  before 
and  may  be  expected  shortly.  • 

Sunday,  18th.  Took  a  ride  out  in  the  country.  Pound 
some  of  the  situations  handsome,  but  the  farmers  are  poor 
hands  at  cultivatioiL  Flour,  $10  per  cwt ;  corn,  $3  per  bush- 
el ;  eggs,  $1  per  doz. ;  chickens,  $1  to  $1.25  a  couple.  Butter, 
none  made. 

Monday,  19th.  A  little  rain,  and  cool  all  day.  Mr.  Shaw 
left  to-day  to  return  home. 

Tuesday,  20th.     A  little  rain  to-day. 

Wednesday,  21st  Winds  fair  for  boats  coming  up  the  riv- 
er, and  little  rain  to-day. 

Thursday,  22d.  A  fine  wind  up  the  river  to-day,  with  much 
rain.  The  old  Red  Wing,  a  Sioux  chief,  with  about  twenty 
of  his  followers,  arrived  to-day.  This  is  another  begging  ex- 
pedition. 

Friday,  28d.  The  wind  still  up  the  river,  with  some  rain. 
The  old  Red  Wing  and  I  had  a  long  talk,  and  as  I  supposed, 
the  whole  purport  was  begging. 

Saturday  24th.  Having  heard  much  talk  about  Carveb's 
claim  to  land  at  or  near  St  Peter's  river,  and  understanding  that 
the  Red  Wxng  knew  or  said  something  about  it  last  year ;  curi- 
osity led  me  to  make  enquiries  of  him,  having  now  an  opportu- 
nity. He  told  me  he  remembered  of  hearing  his  father  say, 
that  lands  lying  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Pepin,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  old  wintering  places,  were  given  to  an  English- 
man ;  that  he  is  now  an  old  man  (about  sixty  years  of  age), 
and  does  not  himself  remember  the  transaction&  I  wished  to 
continue  the  conversation,  but  the  old  man  did  not  like  it,  and 
therefore  I  did  not  press  it 

Su^aday,  26th.    Wind  north,  and  a  warm  day. 

Monday,  26tb.  Captain  Hickman  and  family  left  this  place 
to-day  in  an  open  boat  for  St  Louia  Wind  north,  and  another 
warm  day. 
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Tuesday,  27th.     Another  warm  day.     No  news  of  any  kind. 

Wednesday,  28th.     A  boat  arrived  here  from  Green  Bay. 

Thursdaj',  29th.  This  is  the  warmest  day  I  have  experi- 
enced this  season,  although  tl^re  blew  a  hard  wind  up  the 
river  all  day. 

Friday,  30tL  Yesterday  evening  the  war  party  of  Foxes, 
who  had  been  on  the  hunt  of  some  of  some  of  the  Sioux  of 
the  interior,  returned  without  finding  any.  Much  wind  and 
rain  this  morning.  I  returned  Mr.  Moork  three  dollars,  which 
Mr.  AiRD  gave  me  last  September,  to  buy  him  some  articles, 
which  could  not  be  procured. 

Saturday,  Slst.  Wind  light  up  the  ri^er;  no  boats,  no  re- 
cruits, no  news,  nor  any  thing  else  from  St.  Louis. 

Sunday,  August  1.  Major  Marston  set  out  to-day  early 
with  twenty-seven  troops  in  three  boats  to  garrison  Fort  Arm- 
strong at  Rocky  Island.  The  boat  which  brought  the  sutler's 
goods  from  Green  Bay  a  few  days  since,  set  out  to-day  to  re- 
turn home.     Some  rain  to  day  ;  weather  warm. 

Monday,  2d.  Thank  God  a  boat  loaded  with  ordnance  and 
stores  of  different  kinds  arrived  to-day,  and  said  a  provision 
boat  would  arrive  to-morrow,  but  no  news  of  the  recruits. 

Tuesday,  8d.     Weather  warm  with  some  rain. 

Wednesday,  14th.  This  morning  the  provision  boat  ar- 
rived. No  news  from  St.  Louis.  This  boat  brings  news  of 
having  passed  a  boat  with  troops  on  board  destined  for  this 
place.     Some  of  the  men  say  two  boats.     Some  rain  to-day. 

Thursday,  5th.  Much  rain  last  night  Colonel  Leaven- 
worth is  determined  to  set  out  on  the  7th,  if  things  can  begot 
ready  for  the  expedition  to  St.  Peters.  The  Colonel  has  very 
properly,  in  my  opinion,  engaged  the  two  largo  boats  now  here, 
with  as  many  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  boats  as  will  remain 
to  accompany  the  expedition,  their  contents  being  wanted 
for  the  new  establishment  at  St  Peters.  Without  tho  assist- 
ance of  these  two  boats,  it  would  appear  impossible  for  the  ex- 
pedition to  go  on. 

Fnday,  6th.      Yesterday  evening  some  Frenchmen  who 
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would  not  agree  to  go  any  further  up  the  the  Mississippi,  set 
out  for  St  Louis  in  a  bark  canoe.  This  morning,  eight  dis- 
charged soldiers  set  out  from  this  place  for  St  Louis  in  a  skiflF. 

Saturday,  7th.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  get  oflf  to-day ; 
but  impossible.     A  fine  wind  up  the  river. 

Sunday,  8th.  This  morning  the  Colonel  told  me  that  he 
would  be  ready  in  an  hour,  and  about  eight  o'clock  we  set  out 
for  river  St  Peter's.  The  troops,  consisting  of  98  rank  and 
file,  in  fourteen  batteaux  and  two  large  boats,  loaded  with  pro- 
visions and  ordnance,  and  stores  of  different  kinds,  as  also  my 
boat  and  a  barge  belonging  to  the  Colonel,  making  seventeen 
boats ;  and  in  the  whole,  98  soldiers  and  about  20  boatmen. 
I  felt  myself  quite  relieved  when  we  got  under  way.  We 
made  to-day  18  miles. 

Monday,  9th.  Set  out  early.  A  thick  fog ;  it  cleared 
away  and  a  fair  wind  sprung  up,  when  at  times  we  made  great 
headway.  We  this  day  found  the  body  of  A.  Aunoer,  and 
buried  it  We  encamped  a  little  below  Iowa  river,  having 
came  to  day  35  miles. 

Tuesday,  10th.  This  day  we  set  out  late,  and  stopped  some 
.time  with  the  BoURGNE,  or  One-Eyed  Sioux*  and  his  foUow- 

*  His  Indian  name  was  Tahvie,  hlB  French  name  L'Obiginat.  Lkvb.  and  his  English, 
Ths  Risnie  Moose  ;  though  often  called  Tah-mah-haw.  and  sometimes  the  **^ld  Priest, 
as  he  was  a  great  talker  on  all  occasions  He  flgnred  in  the  treaty  between  the  Sioux 
and  Lieut.  Z.  M.  Pike,  in  Sept.  1806.  He  was  long  remarkable  among  the  Sioux,  and  it 
was  his  greatest  pride  and  boast,  that  he  was  the  only  American  in  his  tribe,  all  the  rest 
siding  with  the  British  in  the  war  of  1812.  One  other  Sioux,  Hat-pee-dan,  of  Wakoty's 
band,  also  sided  with  the  Americans.  When,  in  I8i4,  Capt.  Yeiser's  gun  boat  decend- 
ed  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis,  after  the  surrender  of  Irairie  Du  Chien,  this  ftiendly 
OxE-ETED  Siorx  was  on  board,  and  behaved  most  gallantlv  when'the  boat  was  attacked 
by  British  artillery.  Gen.  Wm.  Clark,  the  General  Agent  for  the  Northwestern  Indians, 
gave  him  in  1614,  a  commission  as  a  chief  of  the  Ked  Wino  band  of  Sioux,  which  was 
orleinally  a  part  of  Wabashaw's  band.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  the  One-etbd-Sioux 
ana  Hay-pee-dan,  ascended  the  Missouri  under  the  protection  of  the  well-known  trader 
Manuel  Lisa,  as  far  as  the  Aa.  Jacanes  river,  whence  these  two  Indian  emissaries 
struck  across  the  country,  and  atlengtn  arrived  at  Prairie  Du  Chien,  when  Col.  Robert 
Dickson,  the  great  British  leader,  accosted  the  One-stbd-sioux  as  to  where  he  came 
flrom,  and  what  was  his  business  in  visitinf^  Prairie  Du  Chien,  rudely  pulllnir  his  bundle 
fjrom  his  back,  and  examining  it  for  letters.  He  flrankly  replied  that  he  had  come  from 
St.  Louis,  and  had  promised  the  white  chiefs  there  that  ne  would  go  to  Prairie  du  Chien, 
and  that  he  had  kept  his  promise.  Dickson  then  placed  him  in  confinement  for  further 
examination,  threatening  him  with  death ;  but  the  faithful  chief  would  divulge  no  in- 
formation, and  said  he  was  ready  for  death  if  they  chose  to  kill  him.  He  was  thrown 
into  a  dunseoB  and 'confined  there  a  considerable  time;  but  finding  him  unyielding,  they 


at  length  lloerated  him  ana  sent  him  away.  He  set  out  in  the  depth  of  winter  and  vis- 
ited the  diOisrcnt  bands  of  the  Sioux,  using  every  influence  to  detach  them  fcom  the 
British  interest,  and  again  arrived  at  Prairie  da  Chien,  and  found  that  Dickson  had 


departedfor  Mackinaw  on  the  opening  of  navigation.  He  remained  there  sometime, 
and  witnessed  the  evacuation  of  the  fort  by  the  British,  who  lea  behind  (hem  the  can- 
non, but  returned  a  night  or  two  afterwards,  and  took  the  guns  away,  and  fired  the 
fort.  This  brave  fellow  went  into  the  burning  fbrt,  and  brought  off  the  American 
flag  and  an  American  medal,  a^d  repaired  to  Gov.  Clabk  and  St. Louis,  with  the  in- 
telligence of  the  departure  of  the  British.  The  Onb-ktbd-Sioux  wasstiU  alive  as  late  as 
1864.— ^M  Missouri  OazitU,  June  17. 1816,  and  IfeilVs  Minnesota, 

14  His.— [Vol.  6.] 
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era  who  had  come  from  their  village  on  the  Iowa  river,  and 
placed  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  to  be  in 
readiness  to  receive  anything  we  might  have  to  give  them,  I 
gave  them  a  little  powder  and  milk,t  they  agreeing  with  me 
that  it  was  better  to  give  the  blankets,  etc.,  to  the  Indians 
above,  as  they  were  most  in  want.  We  encamped  opposite 
Baccoon  creek.  Distance  to-day  twenty-two  miles ;  we  were 
assisted  by  the  wind  to-day. 

Wednesday,  llth.  We  set  out  early  this  morning,  but  lost 
some  time  at  breakfast,  and  we  also  lost  the  wind,  as  it  fell. 
Some  rain  to  day.  Encamped  about  three  miles  above  Bandy 
Prairia     Distance  to-day  eighteen  miles. 

Thursday,  12th.  The  wind  ahead.  The  large  boats  detained 
us  much  to-day,  yet  we  made  twenty-one  miles,  and  encamped 
BIX  miles  below  La  Montaine  qui  trempe  a  Veau, 

Friday,  18th.  We  set  out  early.  The  Mississippi  begins  to 
become  more  shallow.  The  provision  boat  occasions  much 
trouble  today,  owing  to  her  being  very  heavily  laden.  We 
made  the  Leaf's  village  this  evening,  a  distance  of  only  twelve 
miles.  On  my  arrival  to-day,  I  had  a  talk  with  the  LfiAF.  I 
told  him  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  sent  me. 
to  acquaint  the  Sioux  Indians  that  these  troops  which  be  saw 
encamped  on  that  island,  were  sent  up  to  build  a  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  river  St.  Peters;  that  he  must  not  think  that  any- 
thing bad  was  intended ;  that  a  fort  at  St.  Peters  would  answer 
two  purposes  for  the  Sioux — first,  it  would  be  a  place  that  any 
little  thing  they  might  want  repaired  by  the  blacksmith  would 
be  done  for  them,  and  also  be  a  place  of  trade ;  secondly,  their 
enemies  would  not  be  allowed  to  injure  any  of  the  Sioux  Indi- 
ans at  or  near  the  fort,  but  at  the  same  time  the  Sioux  must 
not  injure  any  Chippewas  that  might  visit  the  fort;  that  if 
their  Great  Father,  the  President,  meant  them  any  harm,  he 
would  not  send  a  man  of  my  yeare,  having  so  many  gray  hairs 
in  his  head  as  I  have,  to  do  anything  but  what  was  good.  Here 
(pointing  to  Col.  Leavenworth)  is  the  chief  of  the  soldiers 
belonging  to  your  Great  Father ;  should,  at  any  time,  any  of 

tWhiiky.  L.  CD. 
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his  young  men  do  anything  wrong,  complain  to  bim.  He  will 
render  you  every  justice  in  his  power,  and  both  him  and  my- 
self will  expect  that  if  any  of  your  young  men  should  do 
wbat  is  not  right,  you,  as  the  head  chief,  will  render  justice 
equally  in  the  same  way  when  the  Colonel  complains  to  you. 

The  river  Mississippi  is  free  as  much  so  for  you  as  far  any 
other  Indians,  and  I  hope  all  boats  or  craft  of  any  kind  belong- 
ing to  white  people,  or  any  white  people  travelling  by  land 
through  your  coyintry,  will  not  be  molested,  but  allowed  to  pass 
and  repass  as  they  may  think  proper. 

You  mast  remember  that  all  the  whfte  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  great  waters  are  now  at  peace,  and  your  Great  Fa- 
ther, the  President  of  the  United  States,  is  also  at  peace  with 
all  the  world.  Yet  he  is  prepared  for  war.  He  has  many 
soldiers,  and  at  one  blow  from  his  whistle  he  can  get  as  many 
more  soldiers  as  he  wants.  He  has  many  vessels  on  the  great 
waters,  and  every  year  is  building  more.  He  don't  wish  for  war, 
and  is  not  the  fii*st  to  begin,  but  will  not  lay  still  and  allow  his 
young  men  to  be  killed  without  revenging  them.  You  may 
suppose  the  President  has  not  forgot  your  assisting  the  British 
in  the  last  war;  but  in  this  you  are  wfong  if  you  think  so. 
You  have  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  your  Great  Father,  and 
'  every  thing  is  over  ;  but  beware  of  the  bad  birds  that  come 
from  thiit  nothern  quarter.  When  they  tell  you,  or  want  to 
tell  you  anything  that  you  think  is  bad,  put  your  fingers  in 
your  ears.  I  could  talk  to  you  all  day,  and  all  night  too,  on 
this  subject,  but  it  would  be  telling  you  things  that  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do.  I  have  only  to  say,  that  I  have  put  you 
in  the  straight  path,  and  if  you  leave  it,  or  make  it  crooked, 
it  will  not  be  my  fault  Remember  well  what  I  have  this  day 
told  you,  and  all  news  that  I  mny  hear  that  relates  to  you,  I 
will  always  make  you  acquainted  with.  Here  is  a  blanket,  a 
pipe  of  tobacco,  and  some  powder.  It  is  but  little,  but  you 
well  know  that  I  have  many  children  to  see  before  I  return 
home,  and  I  must  give  every  one  a  littla 

He  accepted  of  the  presents  with  thanks,  and,  after  sun 
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down,  he  came  aboard  of  ray  boat  to  visit  me,  and  conversed 
on  many  subject*?.  This  man  is  no  beggar,  nor  does  he  drink, 
and  perhaps  I  may  say  he  is  the  only  man  in  the  Sioax  nation 
of  this  description. 

Saturday,  14th.  All  the  boats  set  out  early  this  morning. 
As  each  boat  passed  the  village,  they  returned  the  salute  of 
yesterday.  The  channel  of  the  river  is  becoming  more  diffi- 
cult, and  the  large  boats  were  much  impeded  to-day.  Al- 
though we  had  a  fair  wind  part  of  the  day,  we  only  came 
twelve  miles,  and  encamped  on  an  island  near  the  Tumbling 
Rock. 

Sunday,  15th.  A  head  wind  to-day,  and  being  detained  by 
the  provision  boat,  encamped  a  mile  above  Driftwood  river,  a 
distance  of  ten  miles. 

Monday,  16th.  Set  out  early.  Great  appearance  of  wind. 
Hoisted  sail ;  but  of  little  use.  Encamped  at  the  Grand  En- 
campment, having  come  to-day  twenty  miles. 

Tuesday,  17th.  We  set  out  in  a  great  fog,  and  made  the 
lower  end  of  Lake  Pepin,  a  distance  only  of  nine  miles.  We 
encamped  early  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  we  had  not 
time  to  cross  the  lake ;  secondly,  because  the  soldiers  had  to 
draw  provisions  and  wash  their  dirty  linen. 

Wednesday,  18th.  This  day  was  calm  and  warm.  We 
crossed  Lake  Pepin  with  ease,  i^nd  encamped  about  two  miles 
below  the  Red  Wing's  village.  Distance  to-day,  twenty-two 
miles. 

Thursday,  19th.  We  set  out  early  this  morning.  Had  a 
little  talk  with  the  Bed  Wing  at  his  village.  Gave  him  some 
gooda  He  was  much  pleased  with  his  present  His  son  is 
exactly  what  I  took  him  to  be — a  trifling,  begging,  discon- 
tented fellow.  The  weather  was  very  warm  to-day ;  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirring,  and  one  of  my  men  sick,  yet  we  made 
out  to  come  twenty -four  miles,  and  encamped  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  St  Croix.  This  is  a  large  river,  and  I  am  told  heads 
near  to  Lake  Superior. 

Friday,  20th.    We  set  out  this  morning  in  a  calm.     About 
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12  6*clock  the  wind  blew  up  fair  but  light,  yet  the  air  was 
much  refreshed.  We  encamped  this  evening  at  Medicine 
Wood,  a  distance  of  twenty-lbur  miles.  The  big  boats  did  not 
get  up  until  after  sundown.  Medicine  Wood  takes  its  name 
from  a  large  beech  tree,  which  kind  of  wood  the  Sioux  are  not 
acquainted  with,  and  supposing  that  the  Great  Spirit  has 
placed  it  there  as  a  genii  to  protect  or  punish  them  ac3ording 
to  their  merits  or  demerits. 

Saturday,  21st.  Again  we  were  early  under  way  this  morn- 
ing. The  day  was  rainy,  and  the  wind  nearly,  and  in  some 
places  quite,  ahead,  yet  the  Colonel  in  his  barge,  and  I  in  my 
boat,  made  out  to  get  to  Little  Crow's  village,  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles.  We 
had  a  talk  with  Little  Crow.  His  independent  manner,  I 
like.  I  made  him  a  very  hsndsome  present,  for  which  he  Mjas 
very  thankful,  and  said  it  was  more  than  he  exp)ected. 

Sunday,  22d.  Yesterday  evening  the  Colonel  descended  to 
his  camp,  and  said  he  would  be  up  with  the  expedition  early 
this  morning  ;  but  a  very  hard  wind  ahead  prevented  the  boats 
from  being  able  to  stem  the  current,  and  continued  so  all  day. 
I  was  anxious  to  go  on,  as  we  were  only  fifteen  miles  from  St 
Peters. 

Monday,  23d.  All  the  bo^its  got  up  by  8  o'clock,  and  after 
breakfast  we  set  out,  and  I  pushed  on  by  myself,  and  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter's  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
This  is  the  second  day  I  have  been  unwell. 

Tuesday,  24th.  This  morning  Col.  Leavenworth  arrived 
in  his  barge,  and  was  busily  employed  almost  all  day  in  find- 
ing a  proper  place  to  make  an  establishment  He  at  length 
pitched  on  a  place  immediately  at  the  mouth  of  St  Peter's 
river,  on  its  right  bank,  where,  ori  the  arrival  of  the  soldiers, 
they  were  immediately  set  to  work  in  making  roads  up  the 
bank  of  the  river,  cutting  down  treej?,  etc.  I  have  been  very 
ill  to-day. 

Wednesday,  25th.  Yesterday  evening  Pinichon  and  the 
White  Bustard  arrived  with  many  followers,  and  wished 
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me  to  go  to  work  immediately ;  but  it  being  late,  and  I  being 
very  unwell,  I  put  business  oflF  until  to-day,  when  after  a  long 
talk  I  gave  them  a  very  handsome  present,  and  they  returned 
home  apparently  satisfied. 

Thursday,  26th.  Yesterday  evening  three  chiefs  arrived 
with  many  followers,  viz:  The  Six,  whose  village  is  thirty 
miles  up  the  river  St.  Peter's;  the  Arrow,  twenty -four  miles 
still  higher,  and  the  Killiew  (thus  named  from  a  species  of 
eagle)  whose  village  is  six  miles  still  higher.  They  wished  to 
go  about  business  immediately;  but  it  was  too  late.  This 
morning  we  met  and  had  some  talk,  but  I  by  no  means  liked 
the  countenance  of  Mr.  Six,  nor  did  I  like  his  talk ;  I  gave 
them  the  remainder  of  my  goods,  yet  the  Six  wanted  more. 
Not  having  any  more,  they  had  to  do  without  I  found  on 
enquiring  that  Mr.  Six  is  a  good-for-nothing  fellow,  and  rather 
gives  bad  counsel  to  his  young  men  than  otherwise.  In  all 
my  talks  with  those  Indians,  I  generally  told  them  the  same  I 
told  the  Leaf  ;  and  in  all  cases  I  had  to  give  each  band  a  little 
whisky.  These  are  the  last  Indians  I  am  to  ^ee  in  this  quarter; 
therefore,  I  am  done  with  the  Sioux  for  this  year. 

Fr'fday,  27th.  Much  rain  last  night,  and  very  blustering 
to-day,  which  prevents  my  going  up  to  visit  the  Falls,  being  a 
distance  of  nine  mile& 

Saturday,  28tL  I  set  out  early  this  morning,  accompanied  by 
Col.  Leavenworth,  Major  Vose,  Dr.  Purcell,  Lt  Clark 
and  Mrs.  Gooding,  to  visit  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony.  My 
boat  being  strong  manned,  we  made  good  headway,  but  the 
more  we  approached  the  Falls,  the  stronger  the  rapids  became. 
I  left  the  boat  with  one  man  to  guard  it,  and  we  set  out  by 
land,  having  only  a  distance  of  one  mile  to  walk  to  the  Falls. 
In  going  out  of  a  thick  woods  into  a  small  prairie,  we  had  a 
full  view  of  the  Falls  from  one  side  to  the  other,  a  distance  of 
about  four  or  five  hundred  yards.  The  sight  to  me  was  beauti- 
ful; the  white  sheet  of  water  falling  perpendicularly,  as  I 
should  suppose,  about  twenty  feet — but  Gen.  Pikj:  says  he 
measured  and  found  it  sixteen  and  a  half  feet — over  the  diflfer- 
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ent  precipices ;  in  other  parts,  rolls  of  water,  at  diflferent  dis- 
tances, falling  like  so  many  silver  cords,  while  about  the 
island  large  bodies  of  water  were  rushing  through  great  blocks 
of  rocks,  tumbling  every  way,  as  if  determined  to  make  war 
against  anything  that  dared  to  approach  them.  All  this  was 
astonishing  to  me  who  never  saw  the  like  befora  After  yjiew- 
ing  the  Falls  from  the  prairie  for  some  time,  we  approached 
nearer,  and  by  the  time  we  got  up  to  the  Falls,  the  noise  of 
the  falling  water  appeared  to  me  to  be  awful.  I  sat  down  on 
the  bank  and  feasted  my  eyes,  for  a  considerable  time,  in 
viewing  the  falling  waters,  and  the  rushing  of  large  torrents 
through  and  among  the  broken  and  large  blocks  of  rocks, 
thrown  in  every  direction  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature. 
Several  of  the  company  crossed  over  to  the  Island  above  the 
Falls,  the  water  being  shallow.  The  company  having  returned 
from  the  island,  they  told  me  that  they  had  attempted  to  cross 
over  the  channel  gn  the  other  side  of  the  island,  but  the  water 
was  too  deep,  and  they  say  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  de- 
scends on  the  other  or  northeast  side  of  the  island.  We  pro- 
ceeded to  the  boat  and  embarked,  and  was  down  at  the  en- 
campment at  sundown. 

Sunday,  29th.  I  this  day  accompanied  Col.  Leavenworth 
in  his  barge  up  the  St  Peter's  river  to  the  White  Bustard 
and  Pinichon's  villages — ^a  distance  to  the  first  village  of  four 
miles,  and  to  the  second  village  two  miles  higher,  at  which 
the  Colonel  enquired  if  any  horses  were  for  sale.  These  In- 
dians, however,  having  few  horses,  had  none  to  dispose  of 

Monday,  30th.  Having  fully  finished  my  business,  and  the 
Indians  preparing  to  go  off  to  their  hunting  places,  I  set  out 
to  return  home.  I  left  the  encampment  about  ten  o'clock,  and 
made  Medicine  Wood  against  a  hard  head  wind. 

Tuesday,  81st  The  wind  is  still  ahead,  yet  we  worked 
down,  and  came  to  anchor  after  sundown,  at  the  upper  end  of 
Lake  Pepin. 

Wednesday,  Sept  1st.  This  morning  very  early  we  heard 
the  report  of  a  catjuon  on  the  other  side  of  an  island.     The 
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Colonel,  who  was  on  board  of  my  boat,  said,  those  must  be 
the  expected  recruits.  We  immediately  weighed  anchor,  and 
ascended  to  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  to  get  into  the  other 
channel,  and  to  be  ahead  of  the  boata  We  accordingly  met 
two  large  boats  and  a  batteau  with  120  recruits  on  board, 
bound  to  river  St  Peter's.  The  Colonel  having  business  with 
the  officers,  we  were  detained  about  two  hours,  and  also,  to  ag- 
gravate us  the  more,  the  wind  was  ahead,  a  very  bad  circum- 
stance for  us  to  cross  Lake  Pepin.  With  much  difficulty,  we 
made  the  little  Point  au  Sable,  where  I  came  to  in  a  good 
harbor,  with  an-  expectation  that  the  wind  would  fall  towards 
evening ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  wind  raised  9.nd  blew  hard 
all  night  I  was  very  uneasy  and  did  not  sleep  all  night 
After  daylight  I  laid  down,  and  gave  orders  to  the  patroon, 
that  as  soon  as  the  wind  should  fall  sufficiently,  to  set  out  and 
n)ake  the  best  of  our  way. 

Thursday,  2d.  I  awoke  about  8  o^clock  this  morning,  and 
found  the  boat  under  way.  After  doubling  the  great  Point  au 
Sable,  we  worked  well  to  the  windward  shore,  and  then  hoist^ 
sail.  The.  wind  was  on  our  beam,  and  b!ew  fresh.  We 
stretched  across  the  lake,  which  was  very  boisterous,  and  we 
shipped  some  water,  yet  we  held  our  own  as  to  the  lee  way, 
and  went  on  at  an  amazing  mte,  and  the  wind  served  us  almost 
all  day,  and  found  ourselves  at  sundown  at  the  upper  end  of 
Wing  Prairie  where  we  stopped  to  cook  some  provisions,  having 
come  today,  sixty  miles.  We  set  out  as  soon  as  our  provisions 
•  were  cooked,  and  the  men  rowed  a  considerable  distance  down 
and  then  let  the  boat  drive  with  the  current  all  night  The 
river  is  now  higher  than  when  we  ascended. 

Friday,  3d.  Between  ro»^ing  and  drifting  last  night,  we 
came  nine  miles,  and  from  daylight  to  sundown  to-day  we  came 
sixty  miles  moie.  Met  Mr.  Eobertson  to-day  ascending  the 
river  to  winter  in  river  St  Peter's.     This  has  been  a  calm  day. 

Saturday,  4th.  The  current  is  strong  in  this  part  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  by  keeping  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  we 
drifted  about  twelve  miles,  when  a  gust  compelled  us  to  put  on 
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shore  for  the  remainder  of  the  night;  but  as  soon  as  daylight 
appeared  this  morning,  we  set  out  with  a  head  wind.  We  met 
Mr.  MooRE,  who  returned  back  with  us,  having  forgotten  some 
papers,  and  we  arrived  at  Prairie  du  Chien  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

Sunday,  5th.  Mr.  Moorb  set  out  to-day  in  a  canoe  to  rejoin 
his  boat,  which  he  had  left  yesterday  when  he  met  us.  He  is 
going  up  to  winter  among  the  Yanktons  in  St  Peter's  river. 

Monday,  6th.  A  warm  day.  I  was  much  astonished  to 
meet  my  old  friend,  Q.  E.,  here  on  my  arrival  on  Saturday  last 
He  gave  me  a  history  of  his  nps  and  downs  since  we  parted, 
about  seventeen  years  ago.  Poor  fellow,  he  has  experienced 
such  days  as  required  much  fortitude  to  support  During  the 
late  war  he  rendered  much  service  tfl  the  United  States,  and, 
like  many  good  fellows,  was  poorly  recompensed  for  his 
trouble.  I  wish  him  every  success,  because  he  is  deserving  of 
it  He  is  now  engaged  largely  in  the  Indian  trade.  He  has  a 
wife  and  six  children. 

Tuesday,  7th.  Much  rain  fell  last  night  The  Mississippi 
has  been  raising  for  several  dajs.  This  day  about  11  o'clock 
I  left  Prairie  du  Chicn  for  home.  At  sundown  we  had  come 
twenty-seven  miles.     Stopped  to  cook  near  Turkey  river. 

Wednesday,  8th.  Much  rain  again  last  night  A  fine  wind 
down  the  river  to-day.  What  we  drove  last  night,  and  what 
we  made  by  sailing  to-day,  we  came  eighty-seven  miles. 

Thursday,  9th.  We  came  during  last  night  and  to-day  to  the 
head  of  Eocky  river  rapids,  being  a  distance  of  sixty-six  miles. 

Friday,  10th.  We  set  out  early ;  found  the  water  in  the 
rapids  much  troubled,  and  decently  high  for  the  season.  Ar- 
rived at  Fort  Armstrong.  Major  M.*  and  Lieut  G.  behaved 
very  politely  to  me. 

Saturday,  11th.  I  remained  at  Fort  Armstrong  until  this 
morning,  waiting  for  papers  that  were  to  be  put  in  the  post  of- 
fice at  St  Louis.  Set  out ;  much  rain  to-day,  and  wind  some- 
times ahead,  yet  we\made  out  to  come  by  sundown  fifty-one 
miles. 

'Probably  Hi^or  Mabston.  L.  C.  D. 
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Sunday,  12th.  We  having  got  under  way  early  this  morn- 
ing with  a  head  wind,  which  continued  hard  all  day  ;  but  we 
made  the  Flint  Hills,  therefore  we  came  during  last  night  and 
to-day  forty-two  miles. 

Monday,  I3th.  He  experienced  a  very  heavy  rain  last  even- 
ing, but  it  cleared  up,  and  we  pushed  oflF.  Found  this  morn- 
ing we  had  drifted  about  fifteen  milea  Last  night  we  met  a 
boat  belonging  to  Col.  MoNair  near  the  near  the  upper  end  of 
the  river  Des  Moines  rapids;  several  men  sick ;  the  boat  was 
lying  ashore  three  miles  lower  down.  We  saw  another  boat 
on  shore  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi.  We  arrived  in 
the  evening  at  Fort  Edwards,  where  stopped  a  couple  hours, 
We  came  to-day  about  thirty -three  miles. 

Tuesday  14th.  We  art  out  fixwn  Fort  Edwards  yesterday 
ovemng  after  sundown  to  drive  with  the  current ;  but  the  wind 
blew  us  on  shore,  were  we  remained  all  night  Set  out  early 
with  quartern  wind,  we  halted  a  little  after  sundown  six  miles 
below  Saverton,  having  come  to-day  ninety-nine  miles. 

Wednesday,  15th.  We  drifted  last  night  twenty-one  miles. 
Met  Mr.  Belt  a  few  miles  above  Clarksville.  On  my  arrival 
there,  found  Mr.  Phkling  very  unwell  indeed,  and  am  told 
that  there  have  been  many  deaths  at  Louisianaville.  The 
people  all  through  this  country  are  very  sickly  ;  at  sundown 
we  were  six  miles  above  Cap  au  Ore,  having  come  last  night 
and  to-night  seventy-two  miles. 

Thursday,  16th.  Having  drifted  about  twelve  miles  last 
night,  and  made  some  narrow  escapes  from  sawyers  at  the  head 
of  Gap  au  Ore  island,  which  gave  me  much  uneasiness  dur- 
ing the  night,  set  out  early  with  the  intention  of  getting  down 
to  St.  Louis,  if  possible,  for  which  reason  I  would  not  stop  at 
Portage  des  Sioux^  and  the  men  worked  hard,  but  finding  we 
could  not  arrive  there  until  after  sundown,  I  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  camp  above  Isle  au  Cabare^  not  wishing  to  endanger 
the  boat  in  the  dark. 

Friday,  17th.  We  arrived  at  St.  Louis  about  8'oclock  this 
morning,  after  an  absence  of  three  and  a  hdf  months. 
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From  the  extreme  heat  of  the  summer  I  am  much  surprised 
that  I  and  my  men  were  not  more  sick  than  we  were ;  for  let 
any  man  who  is  accustomed  to  traveling  in  a  boat  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi for  three  and  a  half  months  during  a  very  warm  sum- 
mer, drinking  very  bad  water,  sleeping  out  in  the  dews  to 
avoid  being  devoured  by  musquitoes,  and  to  get  but  little  rest 
during  the  short  nights,  and  say  that  such  hardships  are  not 
sufficient  tc>  ruin  the  constitution  of  any  man ;  and  it  must  be 
people  who  have  been  bred  to  the  like,  who  are  able  to  with- 
stand and  overcome  all  such  hardships.  Col.  Leavenworth 
set  out  from  Prairie  du  Chien  with  98  men;  and  on  his  arrival 
at  the  St  Peter's,  upwards  of  one-half  were  sick.  These  men 
were  only  sixteen  or  seventeen  days  on  the  water ;  what  then 
would  have  been  the  consequence,  if  they  had  been  two  or 
three  months  on  the  water?  Perhaps  there  would  not  have 
been  a  sufficiency  of  well  men  to  attend  on  the  nek. 

I  had  thought  that  the  country  above  Prairie  da  Chien  was 
equal  at  least  to  the  country  about  the  Prairie ;  but  in  this  I 
was  much  mistaken,  for  instead  of  finding  a  fine  country  with 
good  lands,  and  plenty  of  good  timber,  I  found  a  mountainous, 
broken,  rocky  and  sterile  country,  not  fit  for  either  man  or 
beast  to  live  in.  I  did  not  see  either  in  going  up  to  St  Peters 
or  coming  down  any  one  kind  of  wild  animal — no,  not  even  a 
squirrel.  I  saw  but  few  ducks;  it  was  not  the  season  for  them, 
it  is  true,  but  I  had  thought  more  might  have  been  seen; 
wild  pigeons  were  plenty ;  fish  but  few  to  be  had  from  the 
Indians,  although  there  are  plenty  to  be  caught,  particularly 
in  the  rapids  above  St  Peters.  I  cannot  conceive  what  view 
Carver  had  in  getting  lands  from  the  Indians  in  such  an 
inhospitable  region  as  he  did,  not  that  I  mean  to  say  his  claim 
is  good  or  bad  by  any  means ;  but  how  a  man  could  select 
such  a  country  is  beyond  my  penetration,  except  that  it  was 
to  look  like  something  great  on  paper  among  a  people  who 
might  think  the  country  there  described  was  equal  to  their 
own  in  goodness  and  every  thing  else.  I  have  never  seen  a 
copy  of  the  deed  from   the  Indians  to  Carver;  but  I  am 
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informed  that  two  signatures  only  are  to  the  deed ;  one  is  a 
Snake,  the  other  a  Turtle ;  when  shown  to  the  Indians  they 
objected  to  the  Turtle,  by  saying  they  had  no  tribe  of  that 
description  in  their  nation,  and  must  be  a  fraud  ;  or,  if  marked 
on  the  paper  by  an  Indian,  it  must  have  been  done  by  an 
Indian  of  another  tribe,  or  out  of  a  joke.  One  Indian  only 
that  I  can  find  out,  knows  any  thing  about  this  claim ;  he  says 
•  that  when  a  boy,  he  remembers  to  have  heard  his  father  say, 
that  an  Englishman  came  among  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  asked 
for  land,  which  was  given  him,  and  he  promised  to  return 
next  year  with  a  large  quantity  of  merchandise  to  give  to  the 
Sioux  Indians,  but  that  they  never  have  seen  this  Englishman 
since.  It  appears  to  me  to  stand  to  reason,  that  a  man  who 
would  promise  to  delive  8,000  blankets  as  one  article,  as  I  am 
told  the  deed  speaks  for  that  enormous  number,*  would 
willingly  promise  any  thing  else. 

The  Sioux  Indians  were  celebrated  for  their  hospitality  and 
goodness  toward  strangers,  and  more  particularly  towards  the 
whitea  Anything  that  a  white  man  would  ask  them  was 
granted,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so.  They  knew  nothing 
about  intrigue,  and  supposed  that  every  person  who  came  to 
their  country  was  a  friend.  Father  Hennbpin,  who  was  the 
first  white  man  who  ever  visited  the  upper  parts  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, speaks  of  the  Naudowissies  (Sioux)  as  patterns  to  the 
civilized  part  of  creation.  Indeed,  he  speaks  of  them  in  rap- 
tures, as  if  they  were  really  his  own  ancestors.  Everything  that 
a  man  could  say  of  another  set  of  men,  Father  Hennepin  said 
of  the  Sioux  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  nay,  that  they  are  at  the  pres- 
ent day  (1819)  much  altered.  How  this  alteration  has  taken 
place,  or  what  has  occasioned  it,  can  be  attributed  only  to 
their  too  great  intercourse  with  those  whom  we  call  civilized 
people ;  for  I  can  now  safely  say,  that  whatever  the  Sioux 
might  have  been,  they  are  now  actually  a  poor,  indolent, 
beggarly,  drunken  set  of  Indians  and  cowards.  You  can  see 
nothing  of  the  genuine  Indian  in   them.     You  see  nothing  of 

*Bj  reference  to  the  deed,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  HaJ.  Forstth  was  mis-informed  on  this 
point.  L.  C.  D. 
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that  Indian  independence,  or  of  that  enterprising  character  as 
hunters  or  warriors,  nor  do  you  sec  a  robust,  stout,  able-bodied 
people  who  may  be  found  in  more  southern  latitudes. 

I  mentioned  to  LrrrLE  Crow,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of 
the  Sioux  Indians,  the  barbarous  war  that  existed  between 
them  and  the  Cbippewas,  and  if  there  was  not  a  possibility  of 
bringing  about  a  peace  between  the  two  nations.  He  observed 
that  a  peace  could  easily  be  made,  but  said  it  is  better  for  us 
to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  way  we  do,  than  to  make  peace,  be- 
cause, he  added,  we  lose  a  man  or  two  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
^and  we  kill  as  many  of  the  enemy  during  the  same  time;  and 
if  we  were  to  make  peace,  the  Chippewas  would  over-run  all 
the  country  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Su|)erior, 
and  have  their  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  itsel£ 
In  this  case  we,  the  Sioux,  would  lose  all  our  hunting  grounds 
on  the  north-east  side  of  the  river;  why  then,  gpid  he,  should 
we  give  up  such  an  extensive  country  to  another  nation  to  save 
the  lives  of  a  man  or  two  annually.  I  know,  said  he,  it  is  not 
good  to  go  to,  or  make  war  too  much,  or  against  too  many  peo- 
ple. But  this  is  a  war  for  land  which  must  always  exist  if  the 
Sioux  Indians  remain  in  the  same  opinion  that  now  guides 
tbem.  I  found  the  Indian's  reason  so  good,  that  I  said  no  more 
on  the  subject  to  him. 

To  give  an  idea  of  their  mode  of  carrying  on  war,  I  will  here 
cite  one  instance  of  the  cowardly  disposition  of  the  Sioux  Indians. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  Littlb  Crovst's  village,  he  told  me  that 
a  party  of  fifty  of  his  young  men  had  gone  off  to  war  five  days 
before,  and  expected  them  back  in  a  few  days.  After  my  ar- 
rival at  the  river  St  Peter  s,  I  was  informed  that  the  war  party 
had  got  back,  and  reported  that  they  fell  in  with  two  Chippe- 
was, at  whom  the  whole  fifty  fired  atone  time,  killing  one  and 
wounding  the  other,  who  got  behind  a  tree,  and  there  the  fifty 
Sioux  left  him.     Thus,  you  see,  the  bravery  of  the  Sioux. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  much  more  has  been  said  about 
the  different  customs  and  manners  of  the  Indians,  and  a  man 
well  acquainted  with  them  might  write  volumes  respecting  the 
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Indians,  and  many  people  would  think  them  fabulous ;  but  let 
any  man  go  and  live  with  the  Indians,  and  he  will  find  that 
they  follow  the  old  Jewish  customs  and  manners.  They  may, 
in  some  things,  differ  from  the  Jewish  customs,  but  not  materi- 
ally. Those  Indians  who  have  had  less  intercourse  with  the 
whites,  their  customs  and  manners,  come  nearest  the  Jewish 
customs.  It  is  very  well  known  that  Indians  who  never  saw 
white  people,  all  agree  that  there  is  a  Good  and  Evil  Spirit ;  the 
former,  they  say,  is  to*)  good  to  trouble  himself  about  the  poor 
mortals  of  the  earth,  but  that  the  Evil  Spirit  is  always  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  injure  them  or  to  instigate  them  to  do 
mischief. 

To  a  stranger  it  would  seem  odd,  that  all  the  Indians  are  so 
much  attached  to  the  British  Government;  but  to  a  man  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  Indians,  this  can  be  easily  accounted 
for.  The  Brilish  Government  will  not  appoint  any  man  to 
the  place  of  Indian  Agent,  without  he  can  speak  r.ome  one 
of  the  Indian  languages.  In  this  case  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  In- 
dians. All  the  goods  for  the  Indian  trade  are  British  goods; 
and  as  American  traders  are  always  for  cheap  articles,  of 
course  they  are  inferior.  Poor  goods  are  always  regarded  as 
of  American  manufacture.  A  man  is  appointed  an  agent  in 
the  interior  of  the  Union,  who  perhaps  never  saw  an  Indian  un- 
til he  came  to  the  agency.  How,  then,  can  it  be  supposed  that 
a  man  who  knows  nothing  about  Indians,  can  do  anything 
with  them  ?  Alas  !  it  is  in  this  way  that  treaties  are  made  by 
men  who  do  not  know  the  Indian  character,  and  promise  fifty 
things  to  the  Indians  with  a  prior  intention  to  put  them  off.  It 
will  not  answer.  If  we  follow  the  golden  rule,  to  **  do  unto 
others  as  we  would  wish  to  be  done  by,"  we  will  soon  see  the 
good  effects  of  such  humane  treatment;  but  as  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  pursue  our  present  ignorant  system  of  Indian  affairs, 
we  will  always  be  in  the  dark,  and  the  hatred  of  the  Indian 
race  will  be  handed  down  to  successive  generations.  What  an 
an  alteration  would  we  perceive  in  the  Indians  if  they  were 
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treated  accordiog  to  the  old  Penn  system  of  former  times.  The 
followers  of  George  Fox  and  William  Penn  could  do 
much  for  the  poor  aborigines,  and  if  they  were  on  our  fron- 
tiers, instead  of  the  present  rat^e  of  beings,  much  good  would 
result  to  the  whites  as  well  as  to  the  Indians. 


MAJ.  THOMAS  FORSYTH  TO  GOV.  WM.  CLARK* 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  28, 1819. 

Sometime  in  the  month  of  May  last,  I  was  informed  that  the 
5th  Regiment  of  Infantry  was  ordered  from  Detroit  by  way  of 
Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  to  build  a  fort  at  the  mouth 
of  St.  Peter's  river,  and  I  was  also  told  that  Col.  AtkinsoiJ  had 
been  enquiring  if  I  had  set  out  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  saying,  I 
would  be  late  if  I  did  not  soon  do  so.  I  immediately  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  and  left  this  place  to  ascend  the 
Mississippi  the  beginning  of  June,  and  took  and  delivered  to 
the  Sauks  and  Foxes  at  Fort  Armstrong  their  annuities  for 
1818 ;  a  receipted  invoice  of  these  goods  I  have  forwarded  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Trade,  as  by  your  direction. 

After  I  had  delivered  the  goods,  I  demanded  of  the  Sauk 
chiefs  the  trunk  containing  the  clothes  and  money,  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  an  officer  by  a  Sauk  Indian  named  the  Big 
Eagle,  and  others  of  the  same  nation,  last  spring,  on  the  Mis- 
souri river ;  and  in  the  affray  it  was  said  that  the  Big  Eagle 
was  wounded  in  the  head.  I  can  assure  you,  that  this  chief 
had  not  been  wounded  when  I  saw  him  in  June  last,  and  from 
the  best  information  I  could  collect,  the  Sauks  must  have  left 
the  Missouri  river,  previous  to  the  time  the  officer  was  said  to 
have  been  robbed.  A  soldier,  the  only  person  who  was  with 
the  officer  when  this  affair  happened,  tells  a  very  different  story 
to  what  was  told  you.  The  Sauk  chiefs  denied  of  ever  having 
heard  of  this  offence,  and  declared  in  public  council  before  the 

*Traii8Cribed  tnm  Ha)'  Fobstth'b  Hs.  Letter  Book.  L.  C.  D. 
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officer  commanding  and  others,  that  if  any  of  their  people  had 
done  anything  amiss,  they,  the  chiefs,  would  be  the  first  to  ac 
quaint  rm  of  it,  or  restore  the  property  thus  taken. 

According  to  orders  I  received  from  the  War  Department,  I 
made  a  handsome  present  to  the  two  brothers  of  the  Sauk  In- 
dian who  was  killed  by  Samuel  Thompson  last  winter,  near 
Bear  creek.  Pike  county,  in  this  territory.  This  I  did  in 
presence  of  the  chiefs,  ttlling  them  if  they  accepted  of  the 
goods,  never  to  say  hereafter  that  an  American  had  killed 
their  brother.  They  accepted  of  the  goods,  and  we  parted  ap- 
parently contented.  My  business  finished  with  these  Indians, 
1  immediately  set  out  ^or  Prairie  du  Chien,  after  giving  them 
all  the  few  presents  I  had — still  they  wanted  more;  the  sick, 
lame  and  lazy  were  brought  down  to  my  boat  for  me  to  take 
pity  on  them,  if  not  in  goods,  something  to  eat  would  be  ac- 
ceptabla 

On  my  arrival  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  I  found  the  5th  regiment 
had  arrived  there  from  Detroit  a  few  days  before ;  and  the  com- 
manding officer.  Col  Leavenworth,  told  me  that  as  soon  as 
his  recruits  would  arrive,  as  well  as  ordnance  and  stores,  he 
would  immediately  proceed  on  to  make  the  establishment  at 
the  mouth  of  St.  Peter's.  I  waited  some  time  at  the  Prairie 
for  these  supplies-  During  which  time  the  Sioiyc  Indians, 
having  heard  of  my  ascending  the  Mississippi,  were  continu- 
ally coming  down  from  the  different  villages  to  see  me,  with 
the  expectation  ot  receiving  some  presents.  In  this  they  were 
disappointed,  as  1  told  them  all  that  I  would  speak  to  them  at 
their  villages,  and  make  them  some  presents,  so  thai  everyone 
might  have  a  share.  Finding  that  they  could  not  obtain  goods, 
then  they  began  to  beg  for  provisions  and  some  liquor.  I 
thought  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  service  to  give  them 
some,  which  was  issued  on  my  return,  being  countersigned  by 
the  commanding  officer,  not  wishing  that  they  should  go  away 
home  dissatisfied.  Indeed  your  friend,  the  Bourgne,  or  One 
Eyed  SiouXj  told  me,  that  if  you  were  present  you  would  be 
more  liberal. 
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Two  boats  arriving,  one  loaded  with  provisions^  the  other 
with  ordnance  stores  of  different  kinds^  and  no  aecoaots  of  any 
recruits  being  on  the  way,  Ool.  Leavenworth  immediately 
decided  on  going  up  to  St.  Peter's  with  what  men  he  could 
conveniently  spare  from  Prairie  da  Chien.  As  soon  as  things 
could  be  got  ready,  the  expedition  set  out,  composed  of  98  sol* 
diera  and  about  20  boatmen.  The  Bourgns  or  the  One-Eyed- 
Sioux^s  village  is  on  the  Iowa  river,  some  eighteen  leagues  above 
Prairie  du  Chien,  and  hearing  of  the  expedition  on  the  way  up, 
he  and  his  followers  placed  themelves  on  the  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi when  I  halted,  and  gave  tliem  some  gunpowder  and  to- 
bacco. Bourgns  agreed  with  me,  that  it  was  better  to  de-' 
liver  the  blankets,  eta,  to  the  Sioux  above,  as  they  were  more 
in  want  than  himself  and  frienda 

I  proceeded  on  to  Wing  Prairie,  a  distance  of  25  leagues 
above  the  Bourgns's  village,  being  the  residence  of  the  principal 
chief  all  the  Sioux  in  that  quarter,  named  The  Leaf  ;  to  him 
I  gave  a  very  handsome  present,  for  which  he  was  very  thankful. 
I  next  halted  at  a  place  called  the  Ground  Barn,  at  the  village 
of  the  Bed  Wing,  a  distance  above  the  Leaf's  village  of  25 
leagues.  I  found  them  waiting  for  my  arrival.  I  gave  those 
Indians  a  good  present ;  yet  they  were  not  contented,  but ' 
wanted  more.  The  old  Bed  Wing  and  his  son  are  great  beg- 
gars, and  wanted  everything.  The  next  village  is  the  Little 
Crow's,  at  a  placecalled  the  Grand  Marie,  being  23  leagues  above 
the  Bed  Wing's  village,  and  within  five  leagues  of  the  mouth 
of  St  Peter's  river.  Here  I  found,  in  the  Little  Obow,  a  steady, 
generous  and  independent  Indian  ;  he  acknowledged  the  sale 
of  the  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Peter's  river  to  the  United 
States,  and  said  he  had  been  looking  every  year  since  the  sale 
for  the  troops  to  build  a  fort^  and  was  now  happy  to  see  us  all, 
as  the  Sioux  would  now  have  their  Father  with  them.  I  gave 
him  a  better  present  than  to  any  one  at  the  villages  below,  as  he 
lived  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  troops.  The  day  af- 
ter my  axrival  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Peter's,  Piniohon  and 
the  White  Bustard,  with  their  bands,  came  down  fiom 
15  His.— [Vol.  6.] 
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their  villages  (a  few  miles  up  the  St  Peter's  river)  to  visit 
me.  To  those  Chiefs  I  was  equally  liberal  as  I  was  to  Littls 
Cbow,  and  for  the  same  reason,  and  they  returned  home  oon- 
(tented. 

The  day  following,three  chiefs  arrived ;  one,  the  Six,  whote 
character  may  easily  be  read  in  his  countenance,  clamored  for 
presents,  and  rather  ordered  than  requested  that  I  would  write 
on  to  his  Great  Father,  the  President,  to  send  him  plenty  of  ket- 
tled,  guns,  eta;  that  he  had  been  promised  formerly  many 
things  which  as  yet  he  had  pot  received,  but  expected  they 
would  be  sent  to  him.  He  is,  as  I  am  informed,  a  trouble- 
some, good-for-nothing  fellow.  In  all  cases,  in  distributing 
presents,  I  had  to  give  each  band  some  liquor;  and  at  one 
time  thought  I  woald  not  be  able  to  retain  a  sufficiency  of  pro- 
visions to  bring  my  boat's  crew  back  to  this  place,  for  I  was 
determined  after  I  left  Prairie  du  Chien,  not.to  call  on  the  Com- 
missary for  any  article  of  provisions  whatever. 

Mr.  T.  HoNORiE,  the  United  States  interpreter  at  this  place, 
I  htd  to  engage  as  an  interpreter  to  go  up  with  me  for  the 
Sauks  and  Foxes ;  and  at  Prairie  du  Chien  I  was  fortunate  in 
procuring  an  excellent  Sioux  interpreter  to  go  up  with  me  to 
•  St  Peter's.  On  my  arrival  at  Prairie  ^u  Chien  in  descending, 
I  was  well  informed  that  Bobebt  Dickson  had  left  the  Sault 
de  St  Marie,  in  July  last,  to  go  to  Red  river  by  way  of  Lake 
Superior.  Should  his  business  be  to  draw  any  of  the  Sioux 
Indians  from  St  Peter's  to  Bed  river,  I  think  ho  will  be  mis- 
taken ;  as  the  Littlk  Crow  and  others  were  inveigled  away 
formerly,  but  were  glad  to  return  after  an  absence  of  only  two 
years. 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of  Old  Lance,  one 
of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Sauk  Indians.  The  old  man 
,  had  commenced  to  develope  to  the  Sauks  a  plan  of  dividing 
property ;  that  is  to  say,  to  have  their  lands  surveyed,  and  each 
family  to  have  a  proportion  according  to  their  number&  He 
had  already  made  many  proselytes ;  but  with  the  death  of  the 
old  man,  all  has  fallen  to  the  ground. 
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Some  few  lowas  and  Sauks  planted  corn  near  Fort  Ed  wards. 
Some  few  families  who  are  entitled  to  lands  for  services  ren- 
dered! during  the  late  war,  are  living  in  the  evacuated  fort,  and 
are  occasionally  insulted  by  the  drunken  Indians,  who  take  up 
Hquor  from  the  settlement,  and  drink  it  at  and  near  the  fort. 
About  half  a  company  of  troops  could  not  be  better  employed 
on  the  Mississippi  than  at  Fort^  Edwards,  under  the  command 
of  a  steady  subaltern  officer.  It  would  keep  the  Indians  in 
awe,  and  might  prevent  accidents,  which  must  always  happen 
where  Indians  get  drunk  among  whitea 

A  letter  from  an  Indian  Agent  at  Chicago  directed  to  me, 
or,  in  my  absence,  to  the  Governor  of  this  Territory,  had  been 
handed  to  Mr.  Bates  previous  to  my  arrival  at  this  place. 
As  soon  as  I  can  see  Mr.  Bates,  I  will  get  the  letter,  and  if 
worth  your  notice,  I  will  transmit  you  a  copy  for  your  infor- 
«  mation.  The  Indians  on  the  Mississippi,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
from  the  best  information  I  can  collect,  are  perfectly  peace- 
able; and  those  Sauks  who  visit  Maiden  occasionally,  do  not 
appear  to  express  such  a  high  opinion  of  their  British  Father 
as  formerly ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  begin  to  think  that 
their  American  Father  has  the  strongest  arms,  and  his  medi- 
cines are  the  best 

Capt  Whistler  and  a  trader,  on  their  way  up  Fox  river 
from  Green  Bay,  at  diflferent  times  were  fired  on  by  some  of 
the  Winnebagoes  residing  in  that  neighborhood,  but  no  dam« 
age  done.* 

*The  officers  commanding  American  troopa  declined  paying  tribute  to  tbe  Wlnnel)*- 
goee  in  paasing  op  Fox  riTor^aa  meiittoned  in  toI.  fi,  p.  96,  Wii,  Hist,  Odli.,  and  lience 
probably  thia  firing  on  Capt.  Whutubb  and  the  trader.  L.  C.  D. 
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To  preserve  the  memory,  and  to  hold  in  respect  the  services 

of  those  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  the  achievement  of  heroic 
deeds,  are  daties  which  mankind  willingly  perform ;  and  to  this 
end  the  art  of  the  sculptor  is  frequently  brought  into  requisition 
to  embellish  the  costly  monument  or  statue  of  him  who  has 
rendered  his  country  distinguished  services.  While  this  is 
true  in  regard  to  the  world's  great  military  chieftains,  the  same 
may  also  be  said  of  the  great  discoverers  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  krowledge  and  science.  It  has  too  often  been 
the  case,  that  the  age  in  which  they  lived  feiled  properly  to 
appreciate  their  invaluable  services,  and  for  a  season  suffered 
them  to  be  overlooked  and  neglected,  and  some  even  to  die  in 
penury  and  in  want  Yet  those  who  succeeded  them  have 
generally  made  liberal  amends  for  the  unmerited  neglect  of 
their  fathera  Those  also  who  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  religion,  or  of  benefitting  their  country,  have  vol- 
untarily traversed  the  vast  wilderness  of  the  New  World,  ac* 
quired  the  language,  studied  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  and  thus  prepared 
the  way  for  the  standard  of  civilization,  where  hitherto  the 
wild  barbarian  roamed  free  and  unmolested,  have  rendered  a 
service  of  incalculable  value  to  the  cause  of  human  improve- 
ment, and  deserve  to  be  honored  in  all  coming  time  as  public 
benefactora 
The  North- Western  portion  of  our  country  was  first  explored 
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by  those  self-denying  missionaries,  the  early  Jesuit  Fathers. 
Anxious  for  the  conversion  of  the  wild,  untutored  savage,  they 
made  known  through  their  successive  reports  to  the  civilized 
world,  the  richness  and  fertility  of  the  countries  they  visited, 
an3  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  advancing  tide  of  human 
civilization.  The  early  maps  of  the  North-West  would  have 
been  defective  indeed,  were  it  not  that  Father  Marquette  and. 
others  furnished  the  results  of  their  explorations ;  and  thus  by 
their  labors  and  those  of  their  successors,  territory,  equal  to 
kingdoms  of-  the  old  world,  have  been  reclaimed  from  barba- 
rism. It  is  not,  therefore,  strange,  that  men  are  interested  in 
whatever  relates  to  the  early  history  of  their  country,  and 
more  especially  the  particular  region  where  they  reside ;  and 
the  present  article  has  been  prepared  to  furnish  an*account  of 
the  life  and  travels  of  one  to  whom  the  States  of  Wisconsia 
and  Minnesota  are  indebted  for  sorr.e  deeply  interesting  epi- 
sodes in  their  early  history. 

Capt.  Jonathan  Carver  was  probably  born  in  the  town  of 
Canterbury,*  Windham  County,  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1732. 
Of  his  parentage,  we  have  no  definite  account,  as  the  genealog- 
ical records  of  that  town  do  not  show  it  It  has  been  asserted 
that  he  was  a  great  grand-son  of  Governor  John  Carver,  of 
Plymouth  Colony ;  this,  however,  is  an  error,  as  Governor 
Carver  had  no  son,  and  but  a  single  daughter.  His  grand- 
father, we  learn,  was  William  Joseph  Carver,  a  native  of 
Wigan,   Lancashire,  England,  and  a  Captain  in  King  WiL- 
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LiAK*s  army  daring  the  campaign  in  Ireland,  and  who  after- 
wards, for  meritorious  services,  received  an  appointment  as  au 
oflBcer  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  His  father,  who.  Dr. 
Lettsom  says,  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  gave  his  son  the  rudi- 
ments of  as  liberal  an  education  as  the  times  and  locality 
afforded ;  but  soon  afier  his  father's  decease,  which  occurred 
when  Jonathan  was  fifteen  yaars  of  age,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine.  His  roving  disposition  would  not  bear 
the  confinement  of  a  student*s  office,  and  he  subsequently  ob- 
tained an  ensign's  commission  in  one  of  the  Conqecticut  Regi- 
ments 

Of  his  military  history.  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Petbbs*  says, 
that  he  served  under  Col.  Phinehas  Lyman  in  the  Canadian 
campaign  of  1765,  and  wus  subsequently  with  General  Wolfe 
in  the  taking  of  Quebec;  and  the  capture  of  Montreal,  and  con- 
quest of  Canada,  under  General  Amherst.  Carver  was  un- 
questionably at  the  massacre  of  Fort  William  Henry  in  1757, 
by  the  French  and  Indians  under  Gen.  Montcalm,  and  wac 
wounded,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  Of  the 
two  thousand  English  and  Colonial  prisoners,  fifteen  hundred 
were  either  killed  or  carried  into  captivity  by  the  savages. 
Carver's  account  of  this  massacre,  which  is  a  very  full  one,  is 

*Dr.  PsTBBfl.  at  be«t,  is  very  questionable  aathority.  He  was  a  native  of  Hebron, 
Conn.,  bom  in  178S,  and  was  in  active  life  dnrlng  the  whole  period  of  Capt.  Cabvsb's 
public  career,  his  acquaintance  with  him  commencing  in  1864;  and  no  doubt,  had  ample 
opportnnitif«  of  learning  the  particulars  of  his  public  servicee.  How  much  prejudice  or 
interest  may  have  warped  his  Judgment  or  tempted  his  cupidity,  to  make  statements  un- 
warranted by  the  fiicts  in  the  case,  it  is  impossible  at  this  remote  date  to  determine.  He 
was  a  violent  Tory,  and  retired  to  England  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution, 
and  remained  there  over  thirty  years,  dnring  which  he  wrote  his  fkmons  History  of  Con- 
necilcut  '^Thls  work,*Vsays  Dr.  ALLSN,in  his  Biographical  Dictionary,  ''is  embar- 
rassed in  its  authority  by  a  number  of  Atbles;'^  while  ihe  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon,  of  Conn.,  in 
his  Historical  Discourses,  calls  It  **  that  most  unscrupulous  and  malicious  of  lying  nar- 
ratives, Pktsbs'  History  of  ConnecUcut:^'  and  that  carefbl  historical  student,  Hon.  J. 
Hammond  Tbumbull,  of  (.k>nn.,  stvles  him  '*^that  notorious  liar.''  It  Is  not  easy,  in  this 
Instance,  where  so  little  seems  to  nave  been  preserved  of  Cabvsb's  French  war  services, 
to  determine  with  any  accuracy  how  much  reliance  may  be  placed  on  Dr.  Pktkbs*  state- 
ments alone. 

It  may  be  said  in  partial  corroboration  of  these  serrices,  that  Col.  Pabtbidob  com- 
manded a  Massachusetts  reglmant  in  the  campaign  of  1768,  and  participated  in  the  attack 
on  Ticonderoga,  Julv  8th  or  that  year— See  N.  T.  Colonial  Docf*.  X,  788.  And  Col.  Whtt- 
ooMB  commanded  a  Massachusetts  regiment  at  the  capture  of  Montreal,  and  the  final 
conquest  of  Canada,  in  1760— See  N.  x .  Colonial  Docs.  X  718 ;  and  Knox's  Hist.  Journal, 

Dr.  PsTBBS  cites  a  certificate  of  Gen.  AxiOBSTgoing  to  show  that  Capt.  Cabvbb,  "  of 
the  Connecticut  troops,"  was  a  good  and  brave  oflloer  and  soldier.  Such  a  statement  if 
true,  must  refer  to  his  services  under  Col.  Ltman,  and  at  Fort  William  Henry,  prior  to 
his  connection  with  theMassacbusetts  troops. 

Dr.  Lbttson  asseits:  "From  the  written  recommendations  in  mv  hands  of  persons 
high  in  ofllce,  under  whom  he  acted,  he  appears  to  have  acquitted  himself  with  great 
reputation,  and  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  nls  superior  oflicersf  and  these  recommenda- 
tions'are  not  confined  to  military  conduct  merely,  out  uniformly  introdnce  him  as  s  per- 
son of  piety,  and  of  a  good  moral  character.'^  L.  C.  D. 
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given  by  him  in  bis  volame  of  travels.  Tbis  narrative  is  one 
of  tbe  most  complete  of  any  tbat  bas  been-  written,  and  is  of 
thrilling  interest  In  tbe  year  1758,  a  battalion  of  Light  In- 
fentry  was  raised  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  by  or- 
der of  Gov.  PowNALL,  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  in  which 
Carvbr  served  as  second  Lieutenant  in  Capt  Hawks'  compa- 
pany,  in  Col.  Oliver  Partridge  s  regiment ;  and,  in  1760,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  captaincy  of  a  company  in  CoL  John 
Whitcomb's  regiment  of  foot.  In  1762  he  commanded  a 
company  of  foot  in  Col.  SALTi)NSTALL*s  regiment,  and  the 
year  after,  the  peace  of  Versailles  took  place,  when  Capt  Car- 
ver, having  discharged  his  military  obligations  to  his  country, 
retired  from  the  service. 

Shortly  alter,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  I  began  to  consider 
how  I  might  continue  still  serviceable,  and  contribute  as 
much  as  in  my  power,  to  make  that  vast  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory gained  by  Great  Britain  from  the  French  in  North 
America,  advantageous  to  us ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  indis- 
pensably necessary,  that  the  Q-ovemment  should  be  acquainted, 
first,  with  the  true  state  of  the  dominions  they  were  now 
become  possessed  of;  and  to  this  purpose  I  determined,  as 
the  next  proof  of  my  zeal,  to  explore  the  most  unknown  parts 
of  them,  and  to  spare  no  trouble  or  expense  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  that  promised  to  be  so  useful  to  my  countrymen." 
The  resolution  he  formed,  was  to  explore  the  interior  parts  of 
North  America,  and  to  penetrate  even  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
over  that  broad  part  of  the  continent  which  lies  between  the 
48d  and  46th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  He  hoped  in  so 
doing,  to  facilitate  the  discovery  of  a  north  west  passage,  or  a 
communication  between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Pacific,  and 
thus  to  open  up  a  new  and  short  route  to  China,  and  the 
English  settlements  in  the  East  Indies. 

Entertaining  these  views,  in  June,  1766,  he  set  out  from  Bos- 
ton, and  proceeded  by  way  of  Albany  and  Niagara  Falls  to 
Mackinaw,  some  1800  miles  from  Boston,  that  point  being  the 
interior  English  post  in  the  North- West,  where  he  arrived  in 
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September  of  that  year ;  and  from  tbig  point,  we  propose  to 
give  an  outline  of  bis  travels,  more  particularly  in  the  territory 
now  known  as  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  At  Mackinaw  he  im- 
plied to  Gov.  Rogers  for  a  suitable  supply  of  goods  for  pres- 
ents to  the  Indians  on  his  route ;  and  having  received  a  part^ 
with  a  promise  that  further  supplies  should  be  sent  forward 
to  meet  him  at  the  Falls  ot  St  Antbony,  he  proceeded  on  the 
8d  of  September,  westward,  and  pursuing  the  usual  route 
to  Green  Bay,  arrived  there  on  the  18th.  This  fort  variously 
known  by  the  French  as  La  Baye,  Baye  des  Puants,  or  Stink- 
ing Bay,  he  describes  as  surrounded  by  a  stockade,  much  de- 
cayed, and  scarcely  defensible  against  small  arms.  It  was  built 
by  the  French  for  the  protection  of  their  trade,  but  after  a 
short  time  they  were  forced  to  relinquish  it  When  the  Eng- 
lish, under  Lieut  jGorrbll,  had  been  compelled,  some  three 
years  prior  to  Carver's  arrival  there,  to  surrender  themselves 
prisoners  to  the  Monomonies ;  and  after  which  it  was  neither 
garrisoned  nor  kept  in  repair.  At  the  time  of  bis  visit,  there 
were  a  few  families  residing  in  the  fort,  and  opposite,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  some  French  settlers  who  cultivated  the 
land,  and  appeared  to  live  comfortably. 

In  company  with  several  traders,  he  left  Green  Bay  on  the 
20th  of  September,  and  ascended  Fox  river,  arriving  on  the 
25th  at  an  island  on  the  east  end  of  Lake  Winnebago,  contain- 
ing about  fifty  acres,  which  was  known  as  the  great  town  of 
the  Winnebagoes.  Here  the  queen,  or  female  ruler  of  the 
tribe,  received  him  with  great  civility,  and  entertained  him  in 
a  distinguished  manner,  during  the  four  days  he  cbntinued 
there.*  This  town  contained  fifty  houses,  which  were  strongly 
built  with  palisades.  The  land  on  this  lake  he  describes  as 
very  fertile,  abounding  with  grapes,  plums  and  other  fruit 
which  grew  spontaDeousIy.     The  Indians  raised  great  quanti- 

*  If  a  corrobontlT6  fti6t  were  necetfary  to  verUy  the  general  aocnn^jr  of  OABm'a 
narratire,  it  is  to  be  found  tn  the  traditions  ttill  extant,  among  her  deecendanta,  of  thib 
remarkable  Winnebago  Queen.  Her  Indian  name  waa  Ho-po-ko-s-kaw,  or  Otory  of  Uu 
Morning^  and  daoghter  or  the  principal  chief  of  the  Winneba«oeB.  She  was  married  to 
a  Frenchman  named  Db  Kaubt,  who  waa  mortally  wonndea  at  Onebec,  April  S8, 17M» 
Bmd  toon  after  died  at  Montreal;  lo  the  <2aeen  waa  a  widow  at  the  time  of  Gabtxb^ 
Tieit  Her  descendants,  thd  Ds  Kaubts,  have  long  flgnred  as  distinguished  chiefs 
among  the  Winnebagoes.  See  Wis,  HUL  Cdh.,  ilL,  m^;  t.,  165-M,S^;  and  Gau's 
Upper  MUHsHppi^,  m,  180.  L.  C.  D. 
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ties  of  Indian  corn,  beans,  pnmpkins,  squashes,  watermelons, 
and  some  tobacco.  This  island  is  probably  what  is  now  known 
as  .Doty  8  Island,  or  the  Island  City. 

Having  made  some  presents  to  the  female  chief,  he  left  on 
the  29th,  and  on  the  7th  of  October  arrived  at  the  carrying 
place — the  portage  of  the  Pox  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  The 
day  following,  the  party  carried  their  canoes  over  to  the  Wis- 
consin river,  and  proceeded  down  that  stream.  The  next  day 
they  arrived  at  the  great  town  of  the  Saukies — on  the  location 
now  known  as  the  village  of  Prairie  du  Sac,  which  Carver 
says  was  the  largest  and  best  built  Indian  town  he  ever  saw. 
It  contained  about  ninety  houses,  each  large  enough  for  sev- 
eral families,  built  of  hewn  plank  neatly  jointed,  and  covered 
BO  compactly  with  bark  as  to  keep  out  the  most  penetrating 
rains.  Before  the  doors  were  placed  comfortable  sheds  in 
which  the  inhabitants  sat,  when  the  weather  would  permit,  and 
smoked  their  pipes.  The  streets  were  both  regular  and  spac- 
ious, appearing  more  like  a  civilized  town  than  the  abode  of 
savages.  The  land  was  rich,  and  corn,  beans,  and  melons 
were  raised  in  large  quantities.  The  Saukies  had  about  800 
warriors,  who  extended  their  excursions  into  the  territories  of 
the  Illinois  and  Pawnee  nations.  Carver  mentions  the  moun- 
tains, or  blaf&,  so  abundant  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and 
he  visited  the  lead  mines  some  fifteen  miles  distant,  and  some- 
where in  the  region  of  the  Blue  Mounds,  as  his  map  would  / 
seem  to  indicate. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  he  proceeded  down  the  river,  and 
next  day  reached  the  first  town  of  the  Otagamies  or  Poifes,  ■ 
containing  fifty  houses,  most  of  them  deserted  on  account  of  a 
very  fatal  epidemic  that  had  raged  among  them.  The  precise 
spot  where  this  village  was  situated  is  not  known  with  any 
certainty;  but  it  was  probably  at  Muscoda,  which  is  known  to 
have  been  the  locality  of  a  former  Indian  settlement.  About 
five  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Wisconsin  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, he  discovered  the  remains  of  another  village,  and 
learned  that  it  had  been  deserted  about  thirty  years  before, 
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and  that  the  iDhabitants,  soon  after  bailt  a  town  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, near  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  at  a  place  called  by 
the  French,  La  Prairie  les  Chiens,  which  signifies  the  Dog 
Plains.  It  was  a  large  town  and  contained^  about  three  hun- 
dred familiea  He  saw  here  many  horses  of  good  size  and 
shapa  This  town  was  the  great  mart  where  the  adjacent  tribes, 
and  even  those  who  inhabited  the  remote  branches  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, annually  assembled,  about  the  latter  end  of  May, 
bringing  with  them  their  furs  and  peltries,  to  dispose  of  to  the 
traders ;  and  it  was  determined  by  a  general  council  of  the 
chiefs  whether  it  would  best  conduce  to  their  interests  to  dis- 
pose of  the  products  of  the  chase  at  this  place,  or  to  transport 
them  to  Mackinaw  on  the  one  hand,  or  Louisiana  on  the  other. 
Opposite  this  place,  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  river,  the  traders 
who  had  thus  far  accompanied  Cabver,  took  up  their  resi- 
dence lor  the  winter ;  and  the  latter,  with  a  Canadian  voy- 
ageur  and  a  Mohawk  Indian  as  his  only  companions,  pushed 
on  in  a  canoe,  up  the  Mississippi  On  the  1st  of  November 
he  arrived  at  Lake  Pepin,  which  excitedhis  admiration,  as  it 
has  that  of  every  subsequent  traveler ;  and  here,  he  remarks, 
"  I  observed  the  ruins  of  a  French  Factory,  where  it  is  said 
Capt  St.  Pierre  resided,  and  carried  (m  a  very  great  trade  with 
the  Naudowissies,  before  the  reduction  of  Canada ;"  and  here 
the  first  trading  houses,  north  of  the  Illinois  river,  were  erect- 
ed. As  early  as  1687,  Nicholas  Perrot  was  trading  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Sioux,  and  Charlevoix,  in  his  "  HisUyry 
of  New  France*^  BS^y^  he  built  a  fort  near  the  mouth  of  the 
lake.  Sixty  miles  below  Carver  noticed  the  blufi^,  now  known 
as  Trempeleau,  or  Mount  Trempeleau,  which  he  describes  as 
'*  remarkably  situated,  as  it  stands  by  itself  exactly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  slidden  from  the  adja- 
cent shore  into  the  stream.  It  cannot  be  termed  an  island,  as 
it  rises  from  the  brink  of  the  water  to  a  considerable  height" 
Both  the  Indians  and  the  French  very  properly  called  it  "  the 
mountain  in  the  water."  This  interesting  location  has  been 
frequently  referred  to  by  subsequent  writers,  and  it  may  here 
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be  remarked,  that  Carvsr  Id  his  description  of  localities,  is 
remarkably  truthfal,  and  his  statements  have  been  corrobo- 
rated by  others,  with  some  occasional  slight  modifications. 
The  present  village  of  Trempeleau  is  located  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  bluff 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  that  Carver  was  the  first  to  call 
ihe  attention  of  the  civilized  world  to  the  existence  of  the  in- 
teresting ancient  monuments  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  In 
this  part  of  his  narrative,  he  gives  a  full  and  very  interesting 
account  of  his  having  landed  on  the  shore,  a  few  miles  below 
the  lake,  and  while  his  attendants  were  preparing  bis  dinner, 
be  ascended  the  bank  to  view  the  country,  and  had'  not  pro- 
ceded  far,  before  he  came  to  a  level  open  plain,  on  which  he 
perceived  a  partial  elevation  that  had  the  appearance  of  an 
entrenchment  or  ancient  fortification ;  and  notwithstanding  it 
was  covered  with  grass,  he  could  plainly  discover,  that  it  had 
once  been  a  breast-work  of  about  four  feet  in  height,  and  ex- 
tending nearly  a  mile,  and  sufficiently  capacious  to  enclose 
five  thousand  persons.  Its  form  was  somewhat  circular,  and 
its  flanks  reached  the  river.  Subsequent  travelers  have  no- 
ticed these  remains,  but  the  shifting  sands  have  nearly  obliter- 
ated their  outlines.  Here  is  an  interesting  field  for  the  anti- 
quary, who  may  desire  to  explore  and  study  the  remains  of 
the  early  and  mysterious  mound-builders  of  the  Mississippi 
valley. 

Above  Lake  Pepin  he  remarks  that  "  the  river  is  full  of 
islands,  covered  with  sugar  maple  trees,  and  around  them  vines 
loaded  with  grapes  to  their  very  tops."  And  near  the  mouth 
of  St  Croix  river,  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Pres- 
cott,  he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Dakota  Indians, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
that  nation  and  the  Chippewas,  at  a  time  when  an  engagement 
was  imminent  This  act  of  his  was  kindly  appreciated,  and 
in  return  they  bestowed  upon  him  every  possible  attention. 

Proceeding  onward,  he  discovered  a  remarkable  cave,  which 
he  minutely  describes,  and  known  to  the  Indians  as  Wdkan- 
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tebee — the  dwelling  of  the  "  Great  Spirit"  "  The  entrance  is 
about  ten  feet  wide,  with  a  height  of  five  feet,  and  a  breadth  of 
thirty  feet  About  thirty  feet  from  the  entrance  begins  a 
lake  which  extends  to  an  unsearchable  distance."  In  this 
cave  he  found  many  Indian  hieroglyphics  which  appeared  very 
ancient ;  they  were  cut  in  a  rode  manner,  upon  the  inside  of 
the  wall,  which  was  composed  of  a  stone  so  extremely  soft 
that  it  might  be  easily  penetrated  with  a  knife — a  stone  which 
is  lound  in  great  abundance  in  this  vicinity.  This  cave  has 
since  then  been  materially  altered  by  the  action  of  the  ele* 
ments,  and  many  years  since,  the  roof  of  the  cave  fell  in.  In 
1806,  when  Pike  visited  it,  the  entrance  was  nearly  choked  up 
by  rock  and  earth ;  in  1820  it  was  entirely  closed,  leading 
Schoolcraft  into  an  error,  and  causing  him  to  think  that  the 
cave  near  St  Paul,  now  known  as  the  "  Fountain  Gave,"  was 
the  one  described  by  Carver  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  the 
geologist,  in  1836,  fell  into  the  same  error ;  but  in  1837,  Mr. 
Nicollet,  while  employed  by  Government  in  making  a  hy* 
drographical  survey  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  succeeded  iiji 
finding  it  by  removing  the  debris  which  had  accumulated  around 
the  opening.*  ' 

*J.  F.  WiLLTAiES,  Secretary  of  the  MliineBOta  HiBtorlcal  Society,  etatee  in  the  Interest- 
ingpamphlet  iBened  by  that  ABsociation  on  the  celebration  of  the  Carver  Centenary^  in 
1897,  thai  among  the  ptctoeranhB  then  to  be  fonnd  on  the  walls,  a  mde  representation  ^ 
a  serpent,  some  three  feet  in  length,  was  the  most  prominent;  ieuiding  that  *'  it  is  strenu- 
onsly  asserted  by  many  antiqnamnB  to  b«)  the  seal,  or  fttmily  coat  of  arms,  of  O-rod-roH- 
eooM-LisH-OAW,  whose  signatare  to  the  great  deed  waB  a  representation  of  a  snake.  Oth- 
ers say  it  is  not  Indian,  bat  eridently  the  work  of  a  white  man.  If  so,  it  mnst  hare  beni 
done  a  long  time  ago,  as  our  earliest  settlers  say  it  was  there  when  they  first  visited  the 
cave. 

''  The  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  water  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  cave  is  about  11A 
feet.  •  *  *  From  the  entrance  of  the  cave  the  extreme  end  wonld  not  be  visible,  aa  it 
bends  considerably  to  the  left.  About  half  way  up  the  cave,  on  the  west  side,  is  seen  a 
small,  low  grotto.  Through  this  low  opening,  there  is  a  connection  with  Dayton's  cave, 
a  few  hundred  feet  up  the  river,  and  water  flows  from  one  into  the  other.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  cave  is  about  60  deg.,  at  which  figure  it  remains  summer  and  winter,  irre- 
spective of  the  external  heat  or  cold,  scarcely  changing  a  degree. 

*'  Dayton's  cave  is  strictly  not  a  cave  at  all.  It  is  a  hollow  space  under  a  large  shelving 
rock.  It  has  been  walled  up  in  fit>nt,  and  was  used  many  years  for  a  vegetable  cellar. 
Latterly  it  has  been  used  as  a  bottling  vault  for  ale  snd  ginger  pop.  At  the  rear  of  the 
cave  is  a  pool  of  clear  cold  water,  like  that  in  Carvbb's  cave,  but  much  smaller.  This 
ftust  has  probably  caused  Datton*s  cave  to  be  mistaken  as  the  real  Cabvsii*b  cave.  Hiss 
Bishop,  Iel  her  Floral  Bomts^  and  Nkill,  in  his  History  of  Minnuotay  fell  into  this 

8  has  kindly  fhmishcd  the 
BO  interesting  a  land-mark 

the  same  condition  it  was 
100  years  ago,  would  have 
This  season,  however,  the 
Be  the  land  on,  or  in  which 
directly  in  front  of  it.  have 
The  stream  which  flowed 
nk,  while  the  lake  or  pool 
are  destroyed  to  make  way 
L.  C.  D. 
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At  a  abort  distance  from  this  place  is  the  burial  ground  of 
several  bands  of  the  Naudowissie  or  Dakota  Indians.  Though 
these  people  have  no  fixed  residence,  living,  as  they  do,  in 
tents  and  changing  their  location  every  few  months,' yet,  Car- 
ver tells  us,  they  always  brought  the  bones  of  their  dead  to 
this  place  for  interment. 

Ten  miles,  as  he  reckoned  distance,  below  the  Fall  sof  St 
Anthony,  the  river  St.  Pierre,  called  by  the  natives  Wad-da- 
paw-Men-e-so-tor — ^and  here  we  have  the  word  Minnesota  in 
its  original — falls  into  the  Mis^ssippi  from  the  west  This 
stream  is  not  mentioned  by  Father  Hennepin,  an  omission 
which  Carver  attributed  to  it  being  partially  concealed  from 
view  by  a  small  island  (Faribault's),  situated  exactly  at  its 
entrance.  On  reaching  this  river,  now  known  as  the  Minne- 
sota river,  the  ice  became  so  troublesome,  that  he  lefl  his 
canoe  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  is  now  Findlay's  Ferry, 
and  walked  to  St.  Anthony,  where  he  arrived  on  November 
17th,  in  company  with  a  young  Indian  chief  who  had  never 
seen  the  Falls;  and  on  reaching  the  eminence,  some  distance 
below,  began  to  invoke  bis  Gods,  and  offer  oblations  to  the 
spirit  in  the  waters.  Carver  gives  a  full  account  of  this 
event,  and  seems  to  ha^ve  been  very  much  charmed  with  the 
artless  and  engaging  manner  of  this  unpolished  savage.  He 
says  that  the  chief  "  no  sooner  gained  the  point  overlooking 
this  wonderful  cascade,  than  he  began,  in  an  audible  voice,  to 
address  the  Great  Spirity  .^saying  that  he  had  come  a  long  way 
to  pay  his  adoration  to  him,  and  would  now  make  him  the 
best  offerings  in  his  power.  He  accordingly  first  threw  his 
pipe  in  the  stream — then  the  roll  that  contained  his  tobacco ; 
after  these,  the  bracelets  he  wore  on  his  arms  and  wrists ;  next 
an  ornament  that  encircled  his  neck,  composed  of  beads  and 
wiree;  and,  at  last,  the  ear-rings  from  his  ears;  in  short,  he 
presented  to  his  God  every  part  of  his  dress  that  was  valuable. 
Paring  these  oeremonies,  he  frequently  smote  his  breast  with 
great  violence,  threw  his  arms  about,  and  appeared  to  be 
peaily  agitated." 
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In  his  narrative,  Carver  describes  the  Falls  as  they  then 
appeared,  accompanied  with  a  fine  copper-plate  engraving  of 
them.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  cataract  is,  of  course, 
greatly  changed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  his  account  in 
full,  though  it  is  very  interesting.  In  the  middle  of  the  Falls, 
be  says,  "stands  a  small  island  about  forty  feet  broad,  on 
which  grow  a  few  cragged  hemlock  and  spruce  trees;  and 
about  half  way  between  this  island  and  the  eastern  shore  is  a 
rock  lying  at  the  very  edge  of  the  Falls,  in  an  oblique  posi- 
tion, that  appeared  to  be  about  five  or  six  feet  broad,  and 
thirty  or  forty  feet  long.  At  a  little  distance  below  the  Falls 
stands  a  small  island  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half,  on  which 
grow  a  great  number  of  oak  trees,  the  branches  of  which  were 
covered  with  feagles'  nests."  From  this  description  it  would 
seem,  says  Mr.  Neill,  the  historian  of  Minnesota,  "  that  the 
little  island,  now  some  distance  in  front  of  the  falls,  was  once 
in  the  very  midst,  and  shows  that  a  constant  recession  has 
been  going  on,  and  that  in  ages  long  past  they  were  not  far 
from  the  Minnesota  river — a  century  hence,  if  the  wearing  of 
the  last  fivo  years  is  any  criterion,  the  Falls  will  be  above  the 
town  of  St  Anthony,"  and  perhaps  uljjmately  will  change 
into  a  series  of  rapids.  Of  the  country  adjacent.  Carver 
speaks  in  the  most  glowing  terms';  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
the  same  is  not  at  all  exaggerated,  and  that  at  the  present  time 
fields  of  golden  grain  are  annually  gathered  therefromy  and  the 
country  around  is  brought  under  the  highest  state  of  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement 

Having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  he  proceeded  until  he  reached 
the  river  St  Francis,  now  known  as  Elk  river,  near  sixty 
miles  above  the  Falls ;  but,  as  the  season  was  far  advanced,  he 
was  not  able  to  make  as  many  observations  as  he  otherwise 
would  have  done.  On  the  26th  of  November,  he  returned  to 
where  he  had  left  his  canoe,  and  the  river  being  clear  of  ice 
below  the  Falls,  he  commenced  his  ascent  of  the  Minnesota 
river,  and  proceeded  some  two  hundred  miles  to  the  country  of 
the  Naudowissie  or  Sioux  Indians  of  the  plain&    With  them 
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he  spent  some  five  months,  receiving  at  their  hands  every  hos- 
pitality ;  during  which  time  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their 
language,  and  learned  much  information  concerning  the  geog- 
raphy of  their  own  country,  and  of  those  regions  that  lay  to 
the  westward  of  them.  They  also  drew  rude  maps  of  all  the 
countries  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  This  was  the  lim- 
its of  his  travels  westward.*  He  left  the  habitations  of  these 
hospitable  Indians  at  the  latter  end  of  April,  1767,  and  com- 
menced his  return,  but  did  not  part  with  them  for  several 
days,  as  he  was  accompanied  on  his  journey  by  nearly  three 
hundred  of  their  number,  among  whom  were  many  chiefs,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota  river. 

It  was  the  annual  habit  of  these  bands  to  go  at  this  season 
to  the  great  cave  before  mentioned  to  hold  a  grand  council 
with  all  the  other  bands ;  wherein  they  settled  their  operations 
for  the  ensuing  year.  At  the  same  time  they  brought  with 
them  their  dead  for  interment,  bound  up  in  buffalo  skins. 
Carver  was  admitted  to  their  grand  council,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion he  made  a  speech,  which  is  published  iq  his  travels.  It 
was  delivered  on  the  1st  of  May,  1767.  In  this  cave,  accord- 
ing to  his  biographer.  Dr.  Lettsom,  these  Indian  chiefs,  in 
consideration  of  their  high  appreciation  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  their  guest  (Carver),  and  in  return  for  many  pres* 
ents,  gave  him  a  deed  for  a  large  tract  of  land,  lying  on  the 
north  side  of  Lake  Pepin,  including  the  whole  or  portions  of 
the  counties  of  Pierce,  Pepin,  Dunn,  Clark,  Buffalo,  Trem- 
pealeau, Jackson,  Chippewa,  Polk,  Dallas,  Barron  and  Mara- 
thon, in  Wisconsin,  and  also  embracing  a  large  territory  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony,  in  Minnesota. 

The  history  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Carver  Tract,"  is 
one  of  much  interest,  and  the  documents  connected  with  the 
investigation  of  this  claim'  by  Congress,  will  be  appended  to 
this  paper. 

While  tarrying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota  river,  he  en- 
deavored to  gain  fntelligence  whether  any  goods  had  been  sent 

•  It  iB  not  a  little  Btraase,  that  so  huuit  works  referring  to  Cabvkb  and  hie  irftvela-^ 
Appleton^t  American  CyaopeOki  included— careleBsly  and  erroneously  state,  that  he  wo- 
ceeded  to  the  Padflc  Ocean.  L.  C.  D. 
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towards  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  for  his  use,  agreeably  to  the 
promise  he  had  received  from  Governor  Rogebs  when  he  left 
Mackinaw ;  but  finding  from,  some  Indians  who  passed  by  on 
their  return  from  those  parts,  that  this  agreement  had  not  been 
falfiUed,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  proceeding 
further  to  the  North- West  by  this  route  according  to  his  origi- 
nal plan,  and  decided  to  return  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  Here  he 
procured  as  many  goods  from  the  traders  as  they  could  qwire. 
These,  however,  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  carry  out 
his  original  purpose ;  so  he  determined  to  make  his  way  across 
the  country  of  the  Chippewas  to  Lake  Superior.  He  hoped 
to  meet,  at  the  Grand  Portage,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lake, 
the  traders  that  annually  go  from  Mackinaw  to  the  North- West, 
of  whom  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  procure  goods 
enough  to  answer  his  needs ;  it  was  his  purpose,  also,  to  pene- 
trate through  those  more  northern  parts  to  the  straits  of  An- 
nian.  Having  concluded  his  business  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  he 
proceeded  again  up  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the'mouth  of  Chip- 
pewa river,  and  having  engaged  an  Indian  pilot,  he  wended 
his  way  up  that  river  toward  the  Ottawa  Lakes,  where  he  ar- 
rived at  the  beginning  of  July. 

While  at  Chippewa  Falls,  he  saw  a  remarkable  sight  In  a 
wood,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  which  was  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  depth  further  than  be  could  see, 
every  tree,  many  of  which  were  six  feet  in  circumference,  was 
lying  flat  upon  the  ground,  torn  up  by  the  roots.  This,  he 
says,  must  have  been  done  by  some  extraordinary  hurricane 
that  came  from  the  West,  many  years  before.  The  west  side 
of  the  liver,  from  there  being  less  timber  there,  escaped  in  a 
great  measure  this  destructive  tornado,  as  only  a  few  trees  were 
blown  down. 

Near  the  headwaters  of  the  Chippewa  river,  Cabybb  found 
a  Chippewa  village  adjacent  to  a  small  lake.  The  town  was 
composed  of  forty  houses,  and  could  send  forth  one  hundred 
warriora  The  dwellings  were  built  after  the  Indian  manner, 
and  the  inhabitants,  he  says,  were  "  the  nastiest  pe(^e  "  he  had 
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everseeD,  adding  that  the  women  were  in  the  habit  of  searching 
each  others  heads,  and  eating  the  prey  caught  thereon. 

In  July,  he  left  this  town,  and  having  crossed  a  number  of 
small  jakes  and  carrying  places  that  intervened,  came  to  ahead 
branch  of  the  St  Croix  river — probably  in  the  present  county 
of  Burnett  This  branch  he  descended  to  a  fork,  and  then  as- 
cended another  to  its  source;  on  both  these  rivers  he  discover- 
ed several  mines  of  virgin  copper,  which  he  describes  as  very 
pure.  He  finally  found  a  stream  which  he  descended  into 
Lake  Superior — probably  in  the  present  county  of  Doug- 
las. The  latter  end  of  July,  after  having  coasted  around  the 
western  extremity  of  the  lake,  he  arrived  at  the  Grand  Port- 
age, opposite  Isle  Royal,  on  the  northern  side  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior; and  from  the  Indians  derived  valulable  inforraotioc  of 
Lakes  Winnipek  and  Bourbon,  and  other  lakes  and  streams 
lying  to  the  North- West. 

Here  again  he  found  his  expectations  disappointed  in  not 
being  able  to  procure  the  goods  he  wished,  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  his  journey  by  way  of  the  Canadian  lakes  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  streams  flowing  to  the  Pacific,  and  was 
thus  compelled  to  give  up  the  one  great  object  of  his  travels. 
Though  sadly  disappointed,  ho  continued  for  some  months  tra- 
versing the  northern  and  eastern  borders  of  the  lake,  and  ex- 
ploring the  bays  and  rivers,  coasting  in  the  aggregate  nearly 
twelve  hundred  milea  He  went  to  the  Falls  of  St  Marie,  and 
thence  to  Mackinaw,  arriving  there  in  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, 1767.  He  had  been  fourteen  months  on  this  exten- 
sive tour,  and  visited  twelve  different  nations  of  Indians  lying 
to  the  west  and  north  of  Mackinaw.  The  winter  soon  after 
setting  in,  he  remained  at  this  place  till  June  following,  when 
he  returned  to  the  East.  He  arrived  at  Boston  in  October, 
1768,  having  been  absent  on  this  expedition  two  years  and 
five  months,  during  which  time  he  had  traversed  nearly  seven 
thousand  mile^ 

Such  is  a  synopsis  of  the  travels  of  this  distinguished  ex. 
plorer,  and  it  remains  only  to  make  a  mere  mention  of  the  sub- 
sequent prominent  events  of  bis  life. 
16HI8.— [Vol.  6.] 
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Soon  after  his  return  to  Bostoo,  he  sailed  for  England,  with 
a  view  to  publish  a  work  on  his  travels,  and  communicate  the 
discoveries  he  had  made,  and  render  them  beneficial  to  that 
kingdom.  On  his  arrival,  he  presented  a  petition  to  the  Eang 
and  council  for  a  reimbursement  of  the  means  he  had  expended 
in  his  services  and  explorationa  This  was  referred  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  having  such 
matters  in  charge,  by  whom  he  was  examined  in  regard  to  his 
discoveries.  No  recompense  was  then  granted  him,  but  per- 
mission was  given  him  to  publish  his  travels.  After  he  had 
disposed  of  them  to  a  publisher,  and  had  the  work  nearly 
ready  for  the  printer,  an  orJer  was  received  from  the  Council 
Board,  requiring  bim  to  deliver  into  the  Plantation  Office,  all 
his  charts  and  journals,  with  every  paper  relating  to  the  dis- 
coveries which  he  had  made,  as  they  were  claimed  as  rightfully 
belonging  to  the  Government  In  order  to  obey  this  inexora- 
ble command,  he  was  obliged  to  re-purchase  them  from  the  pub- 
lisher, to  whom  his  pressing  necessities  had  probably  rendered 
it  unavoidable  to  dispose  of  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  King  did  so  far  yield  to  a  sense  of  Justice  as 
to  dole  out  a  gratuity  of  £1,878,  6s.  8d.,  tLud  finally  afler  with- 
holding his  papers  nearly  ten  years,  permitted  bim  to  publish 
his  work.  This  volume  was  well  received,  and  three  editions 
were  at  different  times  published  in  England. 

It  is  stated  on  the  authority,  such  as  it  is,  of  Dr.  S.  Peters, 
that  the  British  Government  at  length,  in  February,  1775,  at 
the  time  they  were  granted  Carver  the  money  just  mentioned, 
promised  him  a  body  of  150  men  to  sail  for  New  Orleans,  in 
the  following  June,  to  tako  possession  of  bis  territory.  This, 
his  friends  regarded  as  a  tacit  admission  of  his  claim— though 
in  reality  no  formal  confirmation  was  ever  made.^  Captain 
Carver  had  interested  a  Mr.  Bichard  Whitworth,  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  l^^ajor  RoG£RS,f  in  his  views  of  a 

•Lord  Palmkbstoh  sUted  in  1889,  that  no  trace  could  be  found  in  the  records  in  the 
BriUth  OfBce  of  State  papers,  showing  any  ratification  of  the  Cabvkr  QrtLnt.—NHirt 
Minnstota. 

tThis  WIS  the  fbmona  Malor  Bobbbt  Rooebs,  who  commsuded  the  partisan  corps  of 

Bangers  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  who,  while  Qof  omor  of  Mackinaw  in  1766, 

belmnded  Ckxvtn  in  his  outfit  of  pretenta  for  the  Indians.    Ihirlng  the  Revolutionary 

war,  he  sided  with  the  British,  and  commanded  the  Qmeeu's  Rangers;  and  died  in  Bn- 

^  jg^s^d  jibont  1,800,  at  about  the  age  of  serenty  years.  L.  C.  D. 
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northern  American  route  to  the  Pacific.  They  proposed  to 
have  built  a  Fort  on  Lake  Pepin  ;  to  have  proceeded  up  the 
Minnesota  river  until  they  found— as  they  supposed  they  could 
— a  branch  of  the  Missouri,  and  thence  journeying  over  the 
summit  of  lands — the  Eocky  Mountain  chain — until  they 
came  to  a  river  which  they  called  Oregon,  by  which  they  could 
descend  to  the  Pacifia  But  the  breaking  out  of  the  Be  vol  u- 
tionary  war  put  an  end  to  all  these  hopeful  schemes  of  settle- 
ment and  exploration. 

Oaptain  Carver  was  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  Treatise  on 
the  Culture  of  Tobacco — a  work  of  much  merit,  published  in 
1779.  The  same  year  a  large  folio  volume  entitled  the  New 
Universal  Traveler^  appeared  with  his  name  as  the  author — a 
work  which  he  did  not  prepare,  to  which,  probably  in  hispov- 
■  erty  and  want,  he  sold  his  name ;  and  in  consequence  of  which, 
he  was  abandoned  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  befriend  him. 
He  keenly  felt  the  injustice  of  his  treatment  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  abandonment  of  his  friends  served  but  to  add 
poignancy  to  his  mental  sufferings.  Dr.  Lettsom  observes 
that  "  Capt  Carver,  afler  having  exhausted  his  fortune,  had 
now  a  family  to  support,  without  knowing  how  to  turn  his 
abilities  to  any  means  of  succoring  them.  Distress  of  mind 
begets  debility  of  body,  which  is  still  aggravated  by  penury, 
and  a  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  His  constitu- 
tion, naturally  firm,  gradually  grew  weaker  and  weaker;  but 
his  regard  to  his  family  animated  his  spirit  to  exertions  beyond 
the  strength  of  his  body,  which  enabled  him  to  preserve  ex- 
istence through  the  winter  of  1779,  by  acting  as  clerk  in  a  lot- 
tery office;  but  the  vital  powers,  succored  as  they  were  by  this 
casual  support,  diminished  by  certain,  though  imperceptible 
degrees,  till  at  length  a  putrid  fever  supervening  a  long  contin- 
ued dysentery,  brought  on  by  want,  put  an  end  to  the  life  of 
a  m^n,  who,  after  rendering,  at  the  expense  of  fortune  and 
health  and  risk  of  life,  many  important  services  to  his  coun- 
try, perished  through  want  in  the  first  city  of  the  world."  He 
died  on  the  81st  of  January,  1780,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight 
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years,  and  lies  interred  ia  Holywell  Mount  burying  ground.* 
"In  size,"  continues  Dr.  Lettsom,  "Capr.  Carver  was  rather 
above  the  middle  statue,  and  of  a  firm,  muscular  texture ;  bis 
features  expressed  a  firmness  of  mind  and  boldness  of  resolu- 
tion ;  and^he  retained  a  florid  complexion  to  his  latest  mo- 
ments. In  conversation  he  was  social  and  affable,  where  he 
was  familiar  ;';but  his  extreme  diffidence  and  modesty  kept  him, 
in  general,  reserved  in  company.  In  his  familiar  epistles  he 
commanded  an  easy  and  agreeable  manner  of  writing ;  and 
some  pieces  of  his  poetry,  which  have  been  communicated  to 
me,  afibrd  proof  of  his  lively  imagination,  and  of  the  harmony 
of  his  verification.*' 

While  in  England  he  contracted  a  second  marriage.  By  his 
first  wife  he  had  two  sons,  Jonathan  and  Bufus  Carver, 
and  four  daughters,  Sarah,  Abigail,  Mary  and  Mindwell — 
whose  descendents  are  widely  scattered,  some  residing  in  Wis- 
consin. By  his  second  marriage  he  had  two  children,  one  of 
whom  died  young,  the  other,  Martha,  grew  up  to  womanhood 
.and  married. 

CapL  Carver's  ruling  passion  was  a  spirit  of  bold  enter- 
prise and  adventure,  and  firm  integrity  and  undaunted  cour- 
age were  among  his  prominent  characteristics.  The  narrative 
of  bis  travels  everywhere  exhibits  a  strict  regard  for  truth, 
without  any  tinge  of  romantic  imagination.  A  man  of  such 
unafiected  modesty,  and  a  *'  diffidence,^'  says  Dr.  Lsttsom, 
-^^  which  in  some  instances,  was  extraordinary  indeed,"  could 
'  not  have  acted  the  part  of  a  falsifier  or  a  braggart  That  he 
was  an  acute  and  close  observer,  an  industrious  student  of  eth* 
oology,  and  a  careful,  discriminating  journalist,  his  chapter  on 
the  Indian  Races  and  the  natural  history  of  the  North-West 
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mu£t  prove  to  even  the  most  casual  reader.  The  cold  neglect 
of  the  Government,  and  the  utter  destitution  of  the  close  of 
his  life,  present  another  example  of  the  treatment  usually 
allotted  by  the  world  to  those  who  make  great  discoveries  and 
great  sacrifices  for  its  sake. 

That  he  had  far-sighted  views  of  the  great  value  of  the  new 
r^ons  he  had  so  thoroughly  explored,  and  so  faithfully  de- 
scribed, is  best  attested  by  the  following  extract  from  his 
work :  "  To  what  power  or  authority  this  Now  World  will  be- 
come dependent  after  it  has  arisen  from  its  present  unculti- 
vated state^  time  alone  can  discover.  But  as  the  seat  of  em- 
pire from  time  immemorial  has  been  gradually  progressive 
towards  the  west,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  at  some  future 
period  mighty  kingdoms  will  emerge  from  these  wildernesses,  and 
stately  palaces  and  solemn  temples  with  gilded  spires  reaching 
the  skies,  supplant  the  Indian  huts,  whose  only  decorations 
are  the  barbarous  trophies  of  their  vanquished  enemies." 
Speaking  of  the  advantages  of  the  country,  he  says :  "  The 
future  population  will  be  able  to  convey  their  produce  to  the 
sea  ports  with  great  facility,  the  current  of  the  river  from  its 
source  to  its  entrance  into  theQulf  of  Mexico,  being  extremely 
favorable  for  this  purpose.  This  might  in  time  be  facilitated 
by  canals  or  shorter  cuts,  and  a  communication  opened  by  water 
vriih  New  York,  by  way  of  (he  Lakes.^^ 

Captain  Carver  has  passed  away,  and  where  one  hundred 
years  ago,  the  wild  Indians  were  the  only  race  that  occupied 
the  land  of  our  own  beautiful  State,  a  marvellous  change  has 
indeed  taken  place.  The  Red  Man,  except  here  and  there  a 
straggler,  has  also  departed,  and  we  who  have  superceded  him 
can  mark  the  changes  of  time,  and  the  improvements  in  the 
arts  of  industry  and  civilization,  and  rejoice  that  we  have  such 
a  goodly  heritage.  Let  us  never  cease  to  respect  the  memory 
of  one  of  Wisconsin's  earliest  explorers  and  truest  narrators, 
Captain  Jonathan  Carver,  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut. 
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THB  CARVER  GRANT. 

For  the  last  eighty  or  more  years,  a  large  tract  of  oouatry, 
lying  in  the  states  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  has  been 
claimed  by  Capt  Cabver's  descendants  and  assignees,  under  a 
title  or  gra^it  from  certain  Indian  chiefs  at  what  is  known  as 
"Carver's  Cave,"  a  short  distance  north  of  St.  Paul,  on  the 
first  day  of  May,  17(57.  It  is  described  as  follows :  "  From 
the  Falls  of  St  Anthony  running  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  nearly  south-east  as  far  as  thei(30uth  end  of  Lake 
Pepin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa  river,  thence  eastward 
one  hundred  miles,  thence  northward  one  hundred  twenty 
miles,  and  from  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Falls  of  St 
Anthony."  This  territory  includes  the  present  cities  of  St 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  some  of  the  choicest  lands  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota. 

The  existence  of  this  claiai,  and  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  induce  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
firm the  Indian  grant,  or  compensate  the  supposed  owners  for 
the  loss  of  the  land,  havo  given  the  subject  an  importance,  to 
entitle  it  to  a  place  among  the  historic  records  of  our  State. 

In  his  published  volume  of  travels,  Carver  gives  an 
account  of  an  Indian  council,  held  at  the  cave  which  is  known 
by  his  name,  and  a  speech  which  he  purports  to  have  made  to 
the  Indians ;  yet  no  mention  is  there  made  of  any  grant  of 
land?.  After  his  decease,  Dr.  Lettsom,  his  biographer,  and  a 
man  of  the  highest  reputation,  states,  that  the  deed  of  which 
he  inserted  a  copy  in  his  edition  of  Carver's  Travels,  was 
literally  and  accurately  copied  from  a  manuscript  paper  in  the 
possession  of  his  widow,  Mary  Carver,  who  declared  to  him. 
Dr.  Lettsom,  that  it  was  an  original  grant  conveyed  to  her 
husband  by  the  Indiana*    This  is  the  first  account  we  have 

*  Cabtkb  ODly  once  In  tbe  body  of  his  work,  mentlont  the  chiefs,  whose  tlsnafttares 
and  '*  family  coat  of  arms  "  are  appended  to  the  deed.  On  page  880,  speakins  of  Indian 
nomenclatare,  he  says:  '^This  great  warrior  of  the  Nando wtssies  was  named  Ot-tah. 
TON-oooM-usH-BAH,  that  Is,  The  Or 6(U  Father  of  Snakt$  ;  ottah,  being  in  English,  fathe 
ton-gpom,  great,  and  lish-ea,  a  snake.  Another  chief  was  called,  Ho-kah  PAw-jA-rm 
which  means  a  swift  rnnner  OTcr  the  mountains.— J.  F.  Williams,  In  the  Carver  Cen 
tenary  pamphlet,  1867. 
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of  it3  existence.  There  la  no  evidence  extant,  that  Carver  , 
ever  mentioned  such  a  grant,  or  alluded  to  such  a  deed  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  except  that  Dr.  Peters  states  in  his  testi- 
mony, that  Carver  in  his  last  sickness,  referred  to  the  grant 
in  his  and  Dr.  Lettsom's  presence,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
his  Majesty  would  ratify  the  deed  for  the  good  of  his  children, 
and  for  the  good  of  the  nation  in  strengthening  the  friendship 
of  the  Indians  to  the  English  in  that  quarter  ;  and  except  so 
far  as  the  scheme,  stated  on  the  same  doubtful  authority,  of 
making  a  contemplated  settlement  and  fort  at  Lake  Pepin, 
might  be  supposed  to  confirm  the  idea  of  such  a  grant 

Dr.  Peters-  testimony  that  Carver  had  a  hearing  before 
the  King,  in  February,  1775,  praying  for  a  confirmation  of 
that  grant,  is  neither  corroborated  nor  disproved.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  quite  certain,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Captain 
Carver's  character  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  he  would 
be  guilty  of  forging  such  a  deed ;  and  it  would  be  preposter- 
ous to  suppose  that  Dr.  Lettsom  would  for  a  moment  have 
lent  himself  to  any  mere  trumped  up  scheme  to  cheat  or  de- 
lude the  public.  He  certainly  believed  in  the  authenticity  of 
the  deed  ;  and  of  all  men  he  had  the  best  opportunities,  from 
his  personal  knowledge  of  Captain  Carver  and  his  widow,  and 
from  the  Captain's  papers,  of  which  he  became  possessed,  to 
Judge  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  deed  in  question.  At  this 
period  Dr.  Peters,  so  far  as  we  know,  bad  no  interest  in  this 
claim,  and  could  have  had  no  motive  for  imposing  any  inter- 
ested views  or  purposes  of  his  own  on  Dr.  Lettsom — nor  have 
we  any  evidence  that  he  ever  made  any  such  attempt* 
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It  was  not  till  after  Dr.  Pjetkrs'  retarn  to  America,  in  1805, 
that  be  became  a  priDoipal  party,  under  the  American  claim- 
aots,  to  this  tract.  The  testimony  of  Br.  Petebs,  and  other 
evidence  in  tbe  petitions  which  were  broaght  forward  in  the 
application  to  Congress  by  the  heirs,  and  the  reports  of  the 
committees  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  are  so  full  and 
complete,  that  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  re-publish  all 
this  testimony  and  other  accompanying  documents  from  the 
American  State  Papers,  from  reading  of  which  every  one  in- 
terested in  the  subject  can  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  claim. 

We  find  in  the  British  Annual  Register  for  1798,  this  para- 
graph :  *^  A  young  woman  of  the  name  of  Cabveb,  house- 
maid to  Capt  Sir  Bjohabd  Feabson,  of  Gi'eenwich  Hospital, 
proves  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Cabver,  of  great 
trans- Atlantic  celebrity,  who  acquired  a  vast  tract  of  country 
in  the  back  settlements  of  America.  This  the  Indians  have 
faithfully  guaranteed  and  preserved  for  his  legal  representa- 
tive, who  is,  at  length,  indisputably  found  in  the  fortunate 
young  woman  above  mentioned  The  territory,  in  times  of 
peace,  is  estimated  at  £100,000  sterling.'' 

It  was  probably  about  this  period  that  Dr.  Peters  referred, 
when  he  made  the  following  statement :    That  he  learned  from 

are  ttrongly  inclined  to  beliere  that  rach  wero  the  Tiews  that  inflaenced  Capt  Cartsb 
in  preserving  entire  silence  in  his  work  with  reference  to  his  grant,  and  that  the  resnlt  of 
ihe  course  he  had  adopted  was  very  mnch  as  he  had  contemplated. 

The  evidence  addoced  in  tbe  letter  of  CoifSTAirr  A.  Andrews,  among  the  docnments 
that  follow,  is  that  the  Slonx  Chief  Rkd  Wino,  1618-19,  said  he  was  too  voiing  at  the  time 
to  recollect  anything  of  the  papers  of  conveyance,  hot  that  his  two  nncies  gave  Carvkr 
the  lands.  The  late  Judge  JAjnes  H.  Lockwood,  in  his  Narrative,  pnblisned  in  the  Sd 
vol.  of  Wit.  Hist.  CoU^  testifies  to  the  tad  that  such  a  person  as  Akdbbws  erected  a  saw 
mill  in  the  Indian  country  at  that  time.  In  MiO*  Fobstth^s  Journal  of  1819,  now  first  pub- 
lished, we  fined  on  pp.  199,  Sll-lS  of  this  volume,  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  Bbd  Winos^ 
statement;  that  he  had  heard  his  Ikthor  say,  that  such  a  grant  east  of  Lake  Pepin,  was 
given  to  an  Englishman  who  promised  to  return  with  large  presents  ot  merchandize, 
and  settle  in  the  conntrr.  Red  Wino  was  about  eiztv  years  of  age  when  he  so  stated  to 
ICi^.  Fobstth;  he  must  therefore,  have  been  only  about  eight  years  old  when  Cabveb 
visited  the  Sioux— too  young  to  have  remembered  the  circumstances,  except  as  his  tSL- 
ther  related  them  to  him.  From  Andbews'  letter,  it  would  appear  that  Lsror.  or  Wau- 
BE-flHAW,  also  made  a  statement  favorable  to  Cabveb's  claim— precisely  what,  is  not  sta- 
ted. 

That  the  most  of  the  Sioux,  fifty  years  after  the  grant  was  given  to  Cabveb,  should 
plead  ignorance  of  the  the  transaction,  is  Tery  natunl— one  positive  evidence  f^om  a  re- 
liable witness,  would  be  worth  more  tban  a  whole  regiment  of  negative  or  don't-lmow 
testimony.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  Indian  policy,  that  the  Red-Men  find  it  very  con- 
venient, after  having  sold  lands  and  ei^yed  the  proceeds,  to  deny  all  knowledge  of  such 
sale,  hoping  to  renew  the  bargain  and  get  paid  again:  and  thus  keep  up  the  nrocess  as 
long  as  they  can  make  it  wori  to  their  comport  and  advantage.  As  early  as  174S,  Colden 
informs  us,  that  the  f  great  Iroquois  chief  and  orator,  Ca-nas-pa-teb-go,  thus  sharply  re- 
buked some  of  his  people,  who  had  beenplaying  this  game:  **  This  land  you  claim  has  gone 
through  your  guts;  you  have  been  ftirnished  ^ith  clothes,  meat  and  diink,  by  the  goods 
paid  you  for  It,  and  now  yon  want  it  again,  children  as  you  are."  L.  C.  D. 
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Dr.  Lbtibom  and  otherB,  that  Mr.  0 &  Co.,  believing  that 

Mabtha  Gabvxr  owned  the  land  in  question,  as  she  was 
deemed  the  only  sonriving  child  of  Capt  Garvir  ;  Mr.  G.  & 
Co.  induced  Martha  to  leave  the  house  of  Lady  Pearson, 
her  beneiaotor  and  foster-mother,  who  had  adopted  Martha 
as  her  own  child,  and  clandestinely  to  marry  a  sailor ;  and  then 
induced  her  and  her  husband  to  take  out  letters  of  administra- 
tion on  Capt  Carver's  estate,  and  the  next  day  prevailed  on 
them  to  appoint  Mr.  C.  their  agent,  conveying  to  this  person 
by  the  same  instrument,  all  the  territory  mentioned  in  the  In- 
dian deed  to  Capt,  Carver,  reserving  only  one-tenth  to  Mar- 
tha and  her  husband.  That  Mr.  C.  &  Ca  sent  a  Mr.  Clark 
with  goods  and  money  of  nearly  £2,000  sterling  in  value,  to 
visit  the  Naudowissies,  and  procure  a  new  deed  of  the  land  to 
G.  &  Co,  That  Clark,  on  his  way  from  New  York  to  Niaga- 
ra, was  murdered  and  robbed,  and  the  murde  rer  discovered 
convicted,  and  hanged  at  Albany ;  but  that  the  sad  catastrophe 
of  Mr.  Clark  prevented  C.  &  Co.  from  any  further  prosecution 
of  their  scheme,  as  Dr.  Lbti'SOM,  Sir  Richard  Pearson,  Dr. 
Pearson  and  others  related  to  Dr.  Peters,  and  also  that  it  was 
their  opinion  that  Clark  had  the  original  deed  with  him  at 
the  time  of  his  murder,  which  had  been  surreptitiously  taken 
from  Dr.  Lettsom. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1794,  the  American  children  executed 
a  deed  of  conveyance  in  fee  to  Edward  Houghton,  of  Ver- 
mont, of  all  their  respective  rights  and  interests  for  the  con- 
sideration of  £50,000  sterling ;  and  in  1822,  Mr.  Houghton, 
by  deed,  granted  the  "  Carver  Grant "  to  James  Ll  Bell  and/^ 
Charles  Graham,  of  New  York  city,  and  George  Blake, 
of  Boston,  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  stockholders  of  a  certain 
unincorporated  company  called  the  Mississippi  Land  Company, 
of  New  York,  and  their  assigns  forever. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Peters,  with  a  Mr.  Samuel  Harrison,  had 
petitioned  Congress,  setting  forth  that  in  November,  1806,  the 
former  had  purchased  of  the  heirs  of  Carver  all  their  rights, 
but  did  not  exhibit  the  deed  of  conveyance. 
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The  dooaments  which  follow,  it  is  belierad,  contaio  every 
material  Uet  claimed  by  Cabtkb's  deeceudaiiti,  and  assigns,  as 
well  as  tberiews  entertained  by  the  Oongressional  Oommitteea 
The  whole  subject  appears  to  have  been  ezamiined  by  them 
impartially  and  with  the  best  of  motives ;  and,  as  will  be  seen,  . 
they  reported  that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  ottght  not  to  he 
granted,  which  reports  were  accepted  and  adopted  by  Congiess. 
This  decision  at  this  remote  period  will  probably  never  be  dis- 
turbed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  even  at  the  present  time  certain 
unscrupulous  persons  are  engaged  in  imposing  titles  under 
this  claim  upon  the  ignorant  and  unsuspecting;  and  on  quite 
a  recent  occasion,  an  individual  passed  through  Madison,  on  his 
way  to  the  North-West,  to  examine  the  quality  of  land  he  had 
purchased  under  theOARVSB  Grant,  it  having  been  represented 
to  him  that  the  title  was  good  and  valid.  Letters  of  inquiry 
concerning  this  Grant  are  yet  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  ; 
and  deeds  under  the  Carver  title  are  recorded  at  Prairie  du 
Chien  and  St  Paul,  and  perhaps  elsewhere. 


DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  CARVER  GRANT. 

Indian  Deed  to  Capt,  Jonathan  Carveb. 

To  Jonathan  Cabveb,  a  chief  under  the  most  mighty  and 
potent  Geobob  the  Thibd,  King  of  the  English  and  other  na- 
tions, the  fame  of  whose  courageous  warriors  has  reached  our 
ears,  and  has  been  more  fully  told  us  by  our  go6d  brother  Jona- 
than aforesaid,  whom  we  rejoice  to  see  come  among  us  and 
bring  us  good  news  from  his  country.  "We,  chiefs  of  the  Nau- 
dowissies,  who  have  hereto  set  our  seals,  do  by  these  presents, 
for  ourselves  and  heirs  forever,  in  return  for  the  many  presents, 
and  other  good  services  done  by  the  said  Jonathan  to  ourselves 
and  allies,  give,  grant  and  convey  to  him  the  said  Jonathan,  and 
to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  the  whole  of  a  certain  tract,  or 
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territory  of  land,  bounded  as  follows :  (viz.)  from  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  running  on  the  east  banks  of  the  Mississippi  nearly 
southeast,  as  far  as  the  south  end  of  Lake  Peptn,  where  the 
Chippewa  river  joins  the  Mississippi,  and  from  thenoe  eastward 
five  day's  travel,  accounting  twenty  English  miles  per  day,  and 
from  thence  north  six  day's  travel,  at  twenty  English  miles  per 
day,  and  from  thence  again  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  on  a  direct 
straight  line.  We  do  for  ourselves,  heirs  and  assigns  forever, 
give  unto  the  said  Jokathan,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all 
the  said  lands,  with  all  the  trees,  rocks  and  rivers  therein,  re- 
serving for  ourselves  and  heirs  the  sole  liberty  of  hunting  and 
fishing  on  land  not  planted  or  improved  by  the  said  Jonathan, 
his  heirs  and  assigns :  to  which  we  have  affixed  our  respective 
seals,  at  the  Great  Cave,  May  the  first,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven. 

HAW-NO-PAW-JA-TEN, 

(With  hit  totem  or  mark  of  a  tutle.) 

0-TOH-TON-GOOM-LISH-EAW, 

(With  his  totem  or  mark  of  a  anako.) 


Indian  Grant  to  Capt.  Jonatoax  Carver. 

Comamnlcated  to  the  Hoane  of  Representatives,  April  94, 1633. 

To  the  House  of  JRepresentatives : 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  29th  January  last,  requesting  the  President  of  the 
Unitbd  States  to  cause  to  be  communicated  to  that  House,  cer- 
tain information  relative  to  the  claim  made  by  Jonathan  Car- 
ver to  certain  lands  within  the  United  States,  near  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  I  now  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  which,  with  the  accompanying  documents,  contain  all 
the  information  on  this  subject  in  the  possession  of  the  Execu- 
tive. 

JAMES  MONROE. 

Washington,  April  28, 1822. 
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Tbeasurt  Depabtkent,  22d  April,  1822. 

Sib:  In  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa' 
tiveB  of  the  29tli  of  January  laat,  wbiob  has  been  referred  to  this 
department,  I  have  the  honor  to  iransmit  the  enclosed  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  tbe  General  Land  Office,  with  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Col.  H.  Lbavenwobth  to  the  said  Commissioner, 
which  contain  all  the  information  in  the  possession  of  this  depart- 
ment relative  to  the  claim  of  Jonathan  Cabyeb  to  certain  lands 
within  the  United  States,  near  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony. 

I  remain,  with  respect,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  CRAWFORD. 
The  President  of  the  United  States. 


Gekebal  Land  Office,  February  8,1822. 

Sui :  In  obedience  to  the  resolve  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States,  of  January  29,  1822,  "that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  cause  to  be  com- 
municated to  this  House,  such  information  as  may  be  obtained 
from  any  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  heretofore  made  on  the  subject,  or  from  other  documents 
in  any  of  the  public  offices,  relative  to  the  claim  made  by  Jona- 
than Carver  to  certain  lands  within  the  United  States,  near  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,"  which  is  this  day  referred  to  me,  I  have 
the  honor  to  state  that,  in  the  winter  of  1766-17G7,  Jonathan 
Carver  resided  at  or  near  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  on  the  river 
Mississippi,  being  the  only  white  person  there,  and  asserted  that 
the  Naudowissie  Indians  gave  him  about  100  miles  square  of 
land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  between  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  and  Lake  Pepin. 

By  the  proclamation  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  dated  Octo- 
ber 7, 1763,  the  purchase  of  lands  from  the  Indians  is  prohibited 
in  the  following  terras,  viz. :  "  We  do  strictly  enjoin  and  require 
that  no  private  person  do  presume  to  make  any  purchase  from 
the  said  Indians,  of  any  lands  reserved  to  the  said  Indians,  with- 
in those  parts  of  our  Colonies  where  we  have  thought  proper  to 
allow  settlements,  but  that  if  at  any  time  any  of  ^he  said  Indians 
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should  be  inolined  to  dispose  of  the  said  laods,  the  same  shall  be 
purchased  for  us  on]  j  in  our  name,  at  some  publio  meeting  or  as- 
semfalj  of  the  said  Indiant  to  be  held  for  that  purpose,  by  the 
Governor  or  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  colony,  respectively, 
within  which  they  shall  lie." 

Captain  Jonathan  Cabvbb  had  been  an  officer  in  the  British 
stfrvice  in  the  war,  which  terminated  by  the  treaty  concluded  at 
Paris,  February  10,  1763;  his  pretended  purchase  was,  therefore^ 
in  direct  violation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  his  own  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  any  court  under  that  Government  would  have 
been  judged  null  and  void. 

The  same  correct  policy  which  dictated  the  proclamation  of  Oc« 
tober  7, 1763,  has  been  invariably  adhered  to  by  the  United 
States,  and  was  ably  supported  by  their  Ministers  during  the  ne- 
gotiations at  Ghent,  in  1814,  particularly  in  the  note  of  Septem- 
ber 26,  addressed  to  the  British  Commissioners. 

I  beg  leave  to  transmit,  as  a  part  of  this  report,  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Col.  Heney  Leavenworth,  of  the  Army  of  tho  Uhi- 
ted  States,  containing  information  on  this  subject,  which,  it  is 
presumed,  will  be  deemed  valuable. 

Frequent  applications  have  been  made  to  this  office  by  gentle- 
men from  various  parts  of  the  Uaited  States,  requeating  an  opin* 
ion  on  the  validity  of  Cabvsr's  claim ;  to  all  of  which,  the  an- 
swer has  been,  that  the  claim  is  unfounded,  and  of  no  validity. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  am,  &c.,  &c., 

JOSIAH  MEIGS. 

Honorable^  the  Secretary  of  the  Treamry. 


Washington,  Jaly  28, 1821. 

Sir  :  Agreeable  to  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
you  what  I  have  understood  from  the  Indians  of  the  Sioux  na* 
tion,  as  well  as  some  facts  within  mj  own  knowledge,  as  to  what 
is  commonly  termed  "  Carver's  Grant." 

The  grant  purports  to  be  made  by  chiefs  of  the  Sioux  of  the 
Plairij  and  one  of  the  chiefs  uses  the  sign  of  the  serpent,  and 
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the  Other  a  turtle,  purporting  that  their  names  are  derived  from 
those  animals.^ 

The  land  lies  on  the  east  side  of  th^  Mississippi.  The  Indians 
do  not  recognize  or  acknowledge  the  grant  to  be  valid,  and  they 
(among  others)  assign  the  following  reasons : 

1st.  The  Sioux  of  the  Plain  never  owned  a  foot  of  land  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Sioux  Nation  is  divided  into 
two  grand  divisions,  viz :  the  Sioux  of  the  Lake^  or,  perhaps, 
more  literally,  Sioux  of  the  JRiver^  and  Sioux  of  the  Plain.  The 
former  subsist  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  usually  move  from 
place  to  place  by  water,  in  canoes,  during  the  summer  season, 
and  travel  on  the  ice  in  the  winter,  when  not  on  their  hunting  ex- 
cursions. 

The  latter  subsist  entirely  by  hunting,  and  have  no  canoes,  nor 
do  t^ey  know  but  little  about  the  use  of  them.  They  reside  in 
the  large  prairies  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  follow  the  buffalo, 
upon  which  they  entirely  subsist:  these  are  called  iSioux  of  the 
Plam^  and  never  ovmed  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi. 

2d.  The  Indians  say  they  have  no  knowledge  of  any  such 
chiefs  as  those  who  have  signed  the  grant  to  Carvbb,  either 
amongst  the  Sioux  of  the  River,  or  among  the  Sioux  of  the  Plain. 
They  say,  if  Captain  Caever  ever  did  obtain  a  deed  or  grant,  it 
was  signed  by  some  foolish  young  men  who  were  not  chiefs,  and 
who  were  not  authorized  to  make  the  grant.  Among  the  Sioux  of 
the  River,  there  are  no  such  names. 

3d.  They  say  that  the  Indians  "  never  received  any  thing  for 
the  land,"  and  they  have  no  intention  to  part  with  it  without  a 
consideration. 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  Indians,  I  am  ioduced  to  think  that 
they  would  not  make  so  cousiderable  a  grant,  and  have  it  go 
into  full  effect,  without  receiving  a  substantial  consideration. 

*  These  appendages  to  an  Indian  Chiefs  signatore  are  not  designed  to  explain,  as  Col. 
Lbavxitwobth  Boppoeed,  the  name  itself;  hnt  was  the  totem  symbolic  of  the  particular 
band  of  the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged ;  and.each  tribe  or  nation  was  sabdivided  into  sev- 
eral bands,  each  designated  by  its  toUm  of  some  bird  or  beast,  or  the  like.  These  toUms 
were  not  only  appenaed  to  their  names  on  treaty  and  other  business  papers,  bat  on  their 
grave-poets,  and  on  their  pictograph  representations  carved  on  trees  when  returning  flrom 
war  excursions.    Thus  Lokqfxllow  tells  us: 

"  And  they  painted  on  the  gravc-posts 
Of  the  graves,  yet  nnfoKotten, 
Bach  his  own  ancestral  lotenu 
Bach  the  symbol  of  his  household ; 
Figures  of  the  bear  and  reindeer, 
Of  the  turtle,  crane  and  beaver.''  L.  C.  P. 
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4tii.  Tbey  ii»T€  and  ever  bave  had,  the  possesgion  of  the  land, 
and  intend  to  keep  it.  I  know  that  they  are  very  paiticular  in 
making  every  pesrson  who  wishes  to  out  timber  on  that  tract, 
obtain  their  permUman  to  do  so,  and  to  obtain  payment  for  it. 
In  the  month  of  Blay  last,  some  Frenchmen  brought  a  large  raft 
of  red  cedar  timber  out  of  the  Chippewa  river,  which  timber 
was  out  on  the  tract  before  mentioned.  The  Indians  at  one  of 
the  villages  on  the  Mississippi,  where  the  principal  chief  resided, 
compelled  the  Frenchmen  to  land  the  raft,  and  would  not  pemit 
them  to  pass  imtil  they  had  received  j9ay /or  the  timber;  and  the 
Frenchmen  were  compelled  to  leave  their  raft  with  the  Indians 
imtil  they  went  to  Prairie  du  Chieii  and  obtained  the  necessary 
articles,  and  made  the  payment  required. 

I  ara  Sir,  very  Respectfully, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

H.LEAVENWORTH. 

To  JoMAH  MsiGS,  Esq.,  Commieeioner^  etc,^  etc.j  etc. 


Indian  Grant  to  Captain  Cabvsb. 

Commanicated  to  the  Senate,  January  88, 1898. 

Mr.  Van  Dykk,  from  the  committee  on  Public  Lands,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  petition  of  Samuel  Harbison,  agent  for  the 
heirs  of  Capt.  Jonathan  Carver,  praying  for  the  recognition 
and  confirmation  of  an  Indian  deed  for  a  large  tract  of  land  near 
St.  Anthony's  Falls,  on  the  Mississippi;  and  also  the  petition  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Peters,  LL.D.,  who  claims  said  tract  of  land  as  as- 
signee of  the  heirs  of  Captain  Carver,  and  prays  that  he  maybe 
permitted  to  take  possession  of  the  same,  reported : 

The  petitioners  state  that  Capt.  Jonathan  Carver,  in  the 
year  17G6,  took  a  long  tour  among  the  Indian  tribes,  two  hun- 
dred miles  west  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  made  important  discoveries  during  his  travels  and  residence 
of  two  years  and  five  months  with  various  Indian  tribes,  which 
he  caused  to  be  printed  and  published  in  London  in  1773.'*' 

That  by  his  conciliatory  manners  he  gained  the  good  will  of 

•Evidontly  a  mis-print  for  1778,  L.  O.  D.  . 
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the  Indian  tribes,  and  became  the  peace-maker  between  two  large 
nations  who  were  at  war;  and  to  reward  him  for  his  wisdom  and 
friendly  interposition,  the  sachems  of  the  Nandowissies  were 
pleased  to  grant,  and  accordingly  gave  to  him  and  his  heirs  a 
deed  for  a  tract  of  land  therein  specially  described,  dated  at  the 
Great  Cave,  May  the  first,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven;  that  the  chief  of  said  tribe  made  him  a  chief  of  their  tribe 
on  the  same  day,  and  he  then  engaged  to  return  and  settle  in  the 
said  territory  with  his  family  and  connexions.  (An  allied  copy 
of  said  deed  is  inserted  in  the  first  mentioned  petition.)  That 
Captain  Jonathan  Cabveb  afterwards  returned  to  Boston,  and 
sailed  for  London,  where  he  arrived  in  the  year  seventeen  hund- 
red and  sixty-nine,  and  soon  after  laid  his  deed  before  the  British 
Goverxmient,  praying  for  the  confirmation  of  it,  and  received  for 
answer,  that  it  should  be  confirmed  as  soon  as  the  history  of  his 
travels  was  printed  and  published.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
misunderstanding  which  existed  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  the  ratification  of  the  deed  was  suspended.  That  Cap- 
tain J.  Cabveb  died  in  London,  January  3l6t,  1780,  leaving  a  nu- 
merous progeny;  and,  by  the  establishment  of  the  independence 
of  America,  the  right  to  ratify  Indian  grants  devolved  oh  the 
United  States. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Peters  in  his  petition  further  states,  that 
Lefei,  the  present  Emperor  of  the  Sioux  and  Nandowissies,  and 
Red  WinGi  a  sachem,  fhe  heirs  and  successors  of  the  two  grand 
chiefs  who  signed  the  said  deed  to  Captain  Cabveb,  have  given 
satisfactory  and  positive  proof  that  they  allowed  their  ancestors' 
deed  to  be  genuine,  good  and  valid,  and  that  Captain  Cabveb's 
heirs  and  assigns  are  the  owners  of  said  territory,  and  may  occu- 
py it  free  of  sll  molestation. 

The  committee  have  examined  and  considered  the  claim  thus 
exhibited  by  the  petitioners,  and  remark  that  the  original  deed  is 
not  produced,  nor  any  competent  legal  evidence  offered  of  /ts 
'  execution ;  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  the  persons  who  it  is  al- 
leged made  the  deed,  were  the  chiefs  of  same  tribe,  nor  that  (iC 
chiefs)  they  had  authority  to  grant  and  give  away  the  land  be- 
longing to  their  tribe.  The  paper  annexed  to  their  petition  as  a 
copy  of  said  deed,  has  no  subscribing  witnesses,  and  it  would 
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seem  impossible,  at  this  remote  period^  to  ascertain  the  import- 
ant fact, -that  the  persons  who  signed  the  deed  comprehended  and 
understood  the  meaning  and  effect  of  their  act. 

The  want  of  proof  as  to  these  facts  would  interpose  in  the  way 
of  the  claimant's  insuperable  difficulties.  But,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  the  claim  is  not  such  as  the  United  States  are 
under  any  obligation  to  allow,  even  if  the  deed  were  proved  in 
legal  form.  The  British  Government  before  the  time  when  the 
alleged  deed  bears  date,  had  deemed  it  prudent  and  necessary, 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  with  the  Indian  tribes  under  their 
sovereignty,  protection  and  dominion,  to  prevent  British  sub- 
jects from  purchasing  lands  from  the  Indians;  and  this  rule  of 
policy  was  made  known  and  enforced  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  of  7th  October,  1763,  which  contains  an 
express  prohibition.  Captain  Carver,  aware  of  the  law,  and 
knowing  that  such  a  contract  could  not  vest  the  lefl^al  title*  in 
him,  applied  to  the  British  Government  to  ratify  and  confirna  the 
Indian  grant,  and  though  it  was  competent  for  that  Government 
then  to  confirm  the  grant  and  vest  the  title  of  said  land  in  him, 
yet,  from  some  cause,  that  Government  did  not  think  proper  to 
do  so.  The  territory  has  since  become  the  property  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  an  Indian  grant  not  good  against  the  British 
Government  would  appear  to  be  not  binding  upon  the  United 
States  Government.  What  benefit  the  British  Government  de- 
rived  from  the  services  of  Captain  Carver  by  his  travels  and 
residence  among  the  Indians,  that  Government  alone  could  de- 
termine, and  alone  could  judge  what  remuneration  those  services 
deserved.  One  fact  appears  from  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Peters, 
in  his  statement  in  writing  among  the  papers  exhibited,  namely, 
that  the  British  Government  did  give  Captain  Carver  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  six  shil- 
lings and  eight  pence  sterling.  To  the  United  States,  however, 
Captain  Carver  rendered  no  service  which  could  be  assumed  as 
an  equitable  ground  for  the  support  of  the  petitioner's  claim. 
The  committee  being  of  opinion  that  the  United  States  are  not 
bound  in  law  or  equity  to  confirm  the  said  alleged  Indian  grant, 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

JSesolvedj  That  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  ought  not  to  be 
granted. 

17  His.— [Vol.  6.] 
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Indian  Grant  to  Captain  Caevkr. 

Commbnlcated  to  the  Honee  of  ReproflentatiTes,  Jan.  88, 1885. 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  from  the  committee  on  Private  Land 
Claims,  to  whom  were  referred  the  petition  and  documents  of  Dr. 
Samfel  Pbtbbs,  reported: 

That  the  petitioner  represents  that  he  has  acquired  the  title  to 
a  large  tract  of  country,  usually  called  "  Carver's  grant,"  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  beginning  at  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  and  running  down  the  margin  nearly  southeast  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa  river ;  thence  easterly,  one  hundred 
miles ;  thence  north,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles ;  thence  on  a 
straight  line  to  the  place  of  beginning.  That  this  grant  was 
made  to  Captain  Jonathan  Carver  on  May  1, 1767,  by  two 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Naudowissies,  in  consideration  of  distin- 
guished services  rendered  by  him  while  in  their  country ;  that 
Captain  Carver  went  to  England  in  the  year  1770,  and  solicited 
the  King  to  ratify  his  said  grant ;  that  his  Majet^ty  and  Lords  of 
his  Council,  in  the  year  1775,  granted  his  petition,  and  ordered 
him  to  return  to  America  and  take  possession  of  his  land  thus 
conveyed  to  him ;  that  before  the  necessary  preparations  for  his 
departure  could  be  made,  the  information  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  was  received,  which  entirely  frustrated  his  intended  enter- 
prise;  that  Carver  lived  overwhelmed  with  sorrows  until  the 
31st  of  January,  1780,  when  he  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  seven 
children ;  that  in  the  month  of  November,  in  the  year  1806,  he 
purchased  of  the  heirs  of  Carver  all  their  right  to  the  said  tract 
of  country,  and  obtained  a  deed  therefor;  that  after  being  baffled 
in  various  attempts  to  obtain  from  the  Indians  a  recognition  of 
his  title  as  he  had  been  advised  to  do  by  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress, he  set  out  for  New  York  in  June,  1817,  to  visit  Red  Wing 
and  Lefei,  two  chiefs  residing  near  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony; 
that  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  met  with  Lefei,*  the 

*  Lkfbi,  or  Lefot,  also  mentioned  in  th«t  preceding  report  of  Mr.  DTXXt  as  tte  Emperor 
of  the  Sioux,  was  none  other  than  Wa-ba-shaw,  called  by  the  French  La  FcuiLLiCt 
or  Thb  Leaf— Lefbi,  or  Lefot.  had,  in  some  way,  grown  out  of  the  name  Leaf,  or 
Falliko  Leaf,  ae  he  was  sometimes  called.  The  Wa-ba-bhaw  who  figured  in  the  war 
of  1813,  and  referred  to  by  Dr.  Peters,  was  probably  a  son  of  Wa-ba-shaw,  **  the  great 
Sioux  chlef/^  during  the  ilevolntionary  war;  if  «o,  according  to  Dr.  Pbtebs'  theory,  the 
elder  Wa-ba-selaw  was  one  of  the  grantors  to  the  Cabver  deed.  Thi.  statement,  how- 
ever, is  scarcely  worthy  of  much  consideration.  Piiui,  in  hib  TraTels,  in  1806,  speaks  of 
the  Gent  les  FeuilUt  as  one  of  the  Sionx  bands.  The  late  Col.  John  Shaw,  who  knew 
Wa-ba-skaw  about  the  period  of  ]8l8-'t6,  mentions  the  foci,  that  the  French  called  him 
LaFeuixxe,  or  Th€  lAaf\  and  Auqustin  Grignon  also,  in  his  narrative,  in  Wi?.  Hist. 
X^oUs.  iii,  371,  spoke  of  him  as  Wa-ba-shaw,  or  The.  Let^f.  L.  C.  D. 
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son  of  one  of  the  grantors,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  who  declare  in 
presence  of  several  persons^  that  his  father  and  uncle  signed  with 
their  mark,  the  conveyance  to  Cjikvee  at  the  Great  Cave,  on  May 
1, 1767;  and  also  that  when  he  could  see  Red  Wing,  they  would 
make  their  marks  on  paper,  and  thus  satisfy  Congress;  that  after 
Lbfbi  was  gone.  Red  Wing  came  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  made 
a  similar  declaration ;  that  he  afterwards  saw  three  squaws,  each 
about  eighty  years  of  age,  who  asserted  that  they  knew  Captain 
Cabver,  and  were  at  the  Great  Cave  when  the  Sachems  made 
him  the  grant,  and  that  it  is  called  '*  Carveb's  land ;"  wherefore 
the  petitioner  prays  that  hi^  title  may  be  confirmed. 

The  petitioner  exhibits,  in  support  of  his  claim,  a  copy  of  the 
alleged  deed  to  Captain  Cabver,  unaccompanied,  however,  by 
the  ordinary  proofs  of  verity.  It  is  substantially  as  follows: 
That  two  chiefs  of  the  Naudowissies,  one  by  the  sign  of  the 
snake,  and  the  other  by  that  of  the  tortoise,  on  May  J ,  1767, 
conveyed  to  Capt.  Jonathan  Carver  the  tract  of  country  as  de- 
scribed in  the  petition,  in  return  for  presents  and  services,  re- 
serving for  themselves  and  their  heirs  the  liberty  of  hunting  and 
fishing  on  the  lands  not  improved  by  the  grantee  and  his  heirs. 
The  petitioner  also  adduces  the  copy  of  an  instrument  purport- 
ing to  have  been  executed  at  Lac  Travers,  en  February  17, 1821, 
by  four  Indians,  who  called  themselves  chiefs  and  warriors  oi 
the  Naudowissie  tribe.  By  this  writing  they  declare  a  grant 
was  made  by  their  fathers  to  Capt.  Carver,  for  a  tract*  of  land 
situated  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  that  they  have  a  tradi- 
tional record  thereof.  These  chiefs  acknowledged  their  willing- 
ness that  the  claimants  under  Carveb,  should  be  confirmed  in 
their  title. 

Dr.  Peters  himself  has  made  oath,  that  he  was  in  London  in 
1774,  and  was  present  when  Cabvee  solicited  of  the  King  a  rat- 
ification of  his  title;  that  after  much  enquiry  and  deliberation, 
the  Ktng  gave  him  a  gratuity  of  £1,373,  6s.  8d.,  and  ordered 
him  to  prepare  to  proceed  to  New  Orleans  in  the  ensuing  June, 
with  150  men,  to  take  possession  of  his  grant;  that  when  things 
were  in  a  state  of  preparation,  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  was  received,  which  entirely  prohibited  the  projected  voy- 
age.   These  facts,  with  many  others  not  supposed  by  the  com- 
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mittee  necessary  to  be  detailed,  were  sworn  to  by  Dr.  Pbtehs, 
in  the  year  1806,  at  which  time  the  heirs  of  Carter  petitioned 
Congress,  and  also  again  on  September  25, 1824.  It  is  stated  to 
the  committee,  that  the  original  deed,  which  had  been  left  with 
Dr.  LxTTSOM,  of  London,  was  supposed  to  have  been  stolen,  and 
is  lost,  and  that  the  copy  which  appeared  in  the  first*  edition  of 
"  Carver's  Journal,"  is  correct. 

Dr.  Peters  submits  sundry  letters,  which  he  has  at  different 
times  received  from  gentlemen  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  country. 
One  appears  to  have  been  written  from  the  Falls  of  Black  River, 
on  the  10th  of  November,  1819,  by  Constant  A.  Andrews,  who 
states  that  a  few  days  before  he  had  put  in  operation  a  saw  mill 
thirty  or  forty  miles  from  Lake  Pepin,  in  an  eastwardly  direction ; 
that  seven  chiefs  of  the  Sioux  Nation  gave  him  permission  to 
settle  and  remain  there  for  five  years,  which  term  Lefei,  the 
chief,  extended  forever.  He  informs  Dr.  Peters  that  it  is  cer- 
tain, the  chiefs  Lefei,  Petit  Corbeau  and  Red  Wing,  admit  the 
validity  of  the  grant  to  Carver.  Another  correspondent  of  the 
name  of  Keyes,  writes  to  Dr.  Peters,  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  on 
the  7th  of  June,  1818,  that  he  had  seen  Red  Wing,  who  had  a 
distinct  recollection  of  Carver;  that  this  chief  informed  him 
the  Snake  and  Tortoisej  who  signed  Carver's  deed,  were  hb 
uncles,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  sanction  their  acts,  although 
he  could  not  do  so  without  consulting  Lefei,  and  the  Little 
Raven  (Petit  Corbeau),  who  outranked  him. 

Dr.  Peters  himself  makes  oath  that  he  had  seen  Lefei  and 
Red  Wing,  the  heirs  and  successors  of  the  two  chiefs  who  gave 
Carver  the  deed ;  that  they  declared  through  an  interpreter,  that 
it  was  good  and  valid,  and  the  land  covered  by  it,  the  property 
of  Carver,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  who  were  at  liberty  to  take  po- 
session  thereof  in  peace  and  quietness.  The  foregoing  statements 
are  the  strongest  proofs  with  which  the  committee  had  been  fav- 
ored by  Dr.  Peters;  he  had  not  exhibited  the  deed  of  convey- 
ance to  himself,  though  it  is  believed  he  has  one. 

*Rea]lj  the  third  editioii,  1781.  L.  C.  D. 

t  We  hftve  already  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  ioUms  of  a  snake  and  a  tortoise,  added 
to  the  Indian  signatures,  usually  desi^ated  their  tribal  connection ;  and  Cabtsb  ears 
the  meaning  of  the  name  of  the  one  wa    ^'    ^      .  ^.,        -^  ....        ^. 


ifrnatea  tbeir  tribal  connection;  and  Cabtsb  ears 
nras.  T/u  Great  Father  of  Snakes;  while  that  of  the 
r  the  Jfounfa<n«— certainly  not  characteristic  of  a 


other  implied,  A  8w\fl  Runner  over 

tortoise;  yet  it  may  be  that  chiefh  of  th«  asiu(;B  ui  xue  omakb  ana  ihx  iobtoibe  ouc 

iigored  among  the  Sioux.  L.  C.  D. 
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This  case  presents  two  question  for  consideration.  1st.  Did 
the  Indians  represented  to  be  chiefs  of  the  Naudowissie  tribe, 
execute  the  deed  under  which  the  petioner  claims?  2d.  Assum- 
ing the  fact  that  thej  did,  is  the  government  of  the  United  States 
bound  to  satifsfy  the  claim? 

It  appears  to  the  committee,  the  proof  submitted  is  of  too  weak 
and  dubious  a  character  to  justify  an  affirmative  answer  to  the 
first  question.  To  the  conveyance  there  were  uo  subscribing 
witnesses,  nor  is  it  known  that  Carver  himself  ever  made  oath 
to  its  genuineness.  Although  he  may  have  petitioned  the  King 
for  relief  in  the  recognition  of  his  title,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
his  application  was  successful ;  had  it  been,  it  is  presumable  the 
exhibition  of  testimony  to  that  eflfect  would  not  be  difficult — the 
records  of  England  would  not  be  silent. 

Dr.  Peters  states  that  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  in  1806,  to  investigate  this  case,  informed  him  that  if 
the  successors  of  the  Stiake  and  Tortoise  chiefs  would  recognize 
the  claim  of  Carver,  there  would  be  nothing  further  needed  to 
sustain  the  petition;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  informa- 
tion, he  spared  no  pains  to  obviate  the  difficulty.  As  that  com- 
mittee consisted  of  gentlemen  highly  respectable  for  talent,  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  the  reason  why  such  advice  was  given. 
Surely,  at  that  period  of  our  Government,  a  mode  of  acquiring  * 
Indian  lands  different  from  that  now  pursued,  could  not  have 
been  conceived ;  it  is  much  more  probable  Dr.  P^ers  labored 
under  a  misapprehension :  it  seems,  however,  he  visited  the  Up- 
per Mississippi  country  for  the  purpose  of*  obtaining  the  Indian 
recognition,  and  also  had  agents  in  his  employ.  Here,  it  may 
be  remarked,  the  testimony  he  obtained  is  not  accompanied  by 
those  solemnities  which  are  deemed  indispensable.  The  state- 
ments, with  the  exception  of  his  own,  are  not  made  on  oath,  and 
his  ought  to  be  excluded  from  consideration,  on  the  ground  of 
interest.  The  facility  with  which  interested  persons  or  interpret- 
ers might  practice  frauds  on  the  Indians  demands  the  strictest 
scrutiny;  no  testimony  should  be  received  which  does  not  come 
in  an  unquestionable  shape.  If  the  four  Indians  did  sign  the  in- 
strument at  Lac  Travers,  as  has  been  represented,  they  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  deceived  as  to  the  contents,  or  been  influenced 
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by  some  improper  motive.  It  is  scarcely  supposable  that  they 
felt  themselves  bound  by  a  contract  made  half  a  century  ago.  In 
that  region  of  country  the  aborigines  knew  too  well  the  value  of 
their  territories  to  dispose  of  them  without  a  suitable  compensa- 
tion. . 

Captain  Cabver's  Journal,  which  was  published  first  in  the 
year  1773,*  is,  as  the  committee  believe,  entirely  silent  in  relation 
to  the  grant.  He  reccrds  with  tjome  degree  of  minuteness  many 
events  which  took  place  about  the  time  the  instrument  bears  date. 
He  describes  the  cotmtry  between  Lake  Pepin  and  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony  as  possessing  many  natural  advantages.  Indeed  on 
the  very  day  it  appears  to  have  been  given,  a  council  was  held 
at  the  Big  Cave  by  several  tribes  of  Indians ;  many  chiefs  at- 
tended, and  he  delivered  a  speech  which  he  has  communicated  to 
the  world.  Is  it  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  he  should  have 
forborne  to  journalize  a  fact  so  interesting  to  himself,  the  Indians, 
and  his  country?  Not  knowing  precisely  when  the  grant  first 
made  its  appearance,  the  committee  are  in  no  wise  disposed  to 
say  they  are  suspicious  of  an  ante-date. 

To  counteract  the  facts  stated  by  Dr.  Peters  and  his  friends, 
the  committee  will  refer  to  a  letter  addressed  by  Col.  Leaven- 
worth, on  the  28th  of  July,  1821,  to  the  late  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  OflSce.  The  writer  informs  him  that  "  the  In- 
dians do  not  recognize  or  acknowledge  the  grant  (Carver's)  to 
be  valid.  They  say  they  have  no  knowledge  of  any  such  chiefs 
as  those  who  have  signed  the  grant;  that  if  he  did  obtain  a  deed 
or  grant,  it  was  signed  by  some  foolish  young  men  who  were  not 
chiefs,  and  who  were  not  authorized  to  make  the  grant." 

Major  Long  and  his  party  ascended  the  Mississippi  river  in 
the  summer  of  1823,  and  had  frequent  interviews  with  the  Indi- 
ans and  their  chiefs.  They  were  at  the  village  of  Red  Wing 
(AiLE  Rouge),  and  whom  they  generally  called  Shakea;  he  lies 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  a  short  distance  above  Lake  Pe- 
pin. The  Petit  Corbeau  (Little  Ravenj )  resides  ten  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peters,  and  both  are  distinguished 
chiefs  of  the  Dacotas.  Renville,  Major  Long's  interpreter, 
whose  mother  was  a  squaw,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Indi- 

•Really  1778.  L.  C.  D. 

t  LxTTLB  Crow  1b  the  name  by  which  he  is  best  known.  L.  CD. 
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ans  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  rivers  tribntary  near  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony  and  Lake  Pepin.  His  statements  and  those  of  the 
Indians  induced  Major  Loxg  and  the  gentlemen  associated  with 
him  to  give  the  following  information :  "  It  i^,  we  believe,  clear- 
ly proved  at  present,  that  the  lands  which  he  (Carver)  claimed 
by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  the  Indians  was  never  conveyed  to  him 
by  them.  Attempts  were  made,  in  1817,  by  two  of  his  grand- 
sons to  have  the  claim  recognized  by  some  of  the  Indians  now 
living;  they  ascended  the  river  where  Major  Long  did,  but  were 
not  successful.  An  instrument  purporting  to  bo  the  original 
treaty  was  afterwards  sent  to  Canada,  and  placed  in  Rbnvillb's 
hands  by  those  who  had  an  interest  in  the  claim.  He  was  re- 
quested to  show  it  and  explain  its  nature  to  the  Indians,  and  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  it  frgm  them  ;  but,  as  he 
informed  us,  he  could  find  no  individual  among  them  who  had 
the  least  recollection  or  tradition  of  this  conveyance,  or  of  the 
names  which  are  purported  to  have  been  affixed  to  the  deed. 
The  Indians  say  there  were  no  chiefs  among  them  of  the  name." 
Major  Long  even  doubts  whether  Carver  resided  among  the 
Naudowissies  five  months,  and  assigns  his  reason  for  the  opinion. 
See  p.  325  of  his  Journal  of  1823. 

Although  a  negative  answer  to  the  first  question  may  seem 
to  render  a  further  discussion  unnecessary,  the  committee  have 
thought  it  proper  to  offer  a  few  considerations  on'  the  second 
branch  of  the  inquiry.  In  the  case  of  Johnson  against  McIntosh, 
reported  in  8  Wheaton,  the  question  is  settled  beyond  contro- 
versy. This  was  an  action  of  ejectment  brought  for  the  recovery 
of  lands  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  uuder  a 
purchase  and  conveyance  from  the  Piankeshaw  Indians,  and 
held  by  the  defendant  under  a  grant  from  the  United  States. 
Chief  Justice  Marshaix,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
says,  "While  the  different  nations  of  Europe  respected  the 
rights  of  natives  as  occupants,  they  asserted  the  ultimate 
dominion  to  be  in  themselves,  and  exercised  the  power  to  grant 
the  soil  while  in  the  possession  of  the  natives.  These  grants 
have  been  understood  by  all  to  convey  the  title  subject  to  the 
Indian  right  of  occupancy.  This  Government  has  always  acted 
on  the  same  principle.     While  it  recognized  the  Indian  right  of 
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occupancj,  it  claimed  the  fee;  and  the  treaties  by  which  vre 
have  acquired  the  possession  of  such  extensive  regions  of 
country  involve  this  principle.  The  consideration  paid  appears 
to  be  intended  merely  as  an  equivalent  for  the  peaceable  sur- 
render of  the  possession." 

By  the  treaty  of  1783,  which  terminated  the  Revolutionary 
war,  Great  Britain  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  vast  extent  of 
territory  in  the  North-West,  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  not 
been  extinguished.  The  legality  of  the  cession  has  never  been 
doubted,  nor,  indeed,  can  it  be.  As  the  "  Cabver  Grant "  is  sit- 
uated within  our  limits,  as  defined  by  the  treaty,  we  are  in  the 
same  situation  in  relation  to  it  in  which  was  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  petitioner  shows  that  Cabvsb  solicited  a  ratification 
of  his  claim ;  this  is  conclusive  evidence  that  he  himself  believed  it 
defective.  Whether  success  would  have  attended  his  application 
to  the  extent  of  his  wishes  had  hostilities  not  taken  place,  is 
mere  matter  of  conjecture.  Certainly  it  is  a  claim,  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  which  by  this  Government  is  not  founded  in  right. 
The  policy  which  dictated  the  proclamation  of  1763  is  unex- 
ceptionable.  By  that  measure  all  private  persons  were  interdict- 
ed the  liberty  of  purchasing  lands  from  the  Indians.  The  indul- 
gence of  such  a  privilege,  it  had  been  ascertained,  conduced  to 
serious  difiSculties.  The  most  reprehensible  frauds  had  been 
practiced  on  the  natives.  Their  avarice  and  propensity  for  ar- 
dent spirits  had  been  but  too  successfully  addressed.  At  the 
time  Captain  Cabveb  explored  the  country  about  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  this  proclamation  was  recent,  and  in  all  probability 
known  to  him.  With  this  knowledge  of  the  prudence  and  cau- 
tion of  his  country,  he  was  among  the  first  to  offend. 

Fully  impressed  that  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  confirm 
the  claim  of  the  petitioner,  or  that  of  any  other  person  who  may 
attempt  to  profit  by  the  grant  to  Cabveb,  the  conmiittee  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner  be  not  granted. 
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A  Copy  of  a  Certificate  of  Dr,  J.  C.  Lettsom,  dated  London^ 
January  31,  1804. 

I  certify  that  the  printed  copy  of  a  grant  of  land  in  America, 

by  two  Indian  chiefis,  to  Captain  Jonathan  Cabyeb,  deceased, 

prefixed  to  his  Travels,  published  in  London,  in  the  year  1782, 

was  literally  and  accurately  copied  from  a  manuscript  paper  in 

the  possession  of  his  widow,  Maby  Carver,  who  declared  to  me 

that  it  was  an  original  grant,  conveyed  to  her  husband  by  the 

said  Indians  named  in  the  printed  copy,  with  the  fac-simile  or 

mark  of  each  Indian. 

JOHN  COAKLEY  LETTSOM. 
Attest :  Samuel  Peters. 

Loia>OK,  January  81, 1804. 
A  true  copy  of  a  paper  sent  to  me  from  London,  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
tha Pope. 

Samuel  Harrison. 

A  Copy  of  an  Affidavit  of  the  JBeverenrf  Samuel  Peters,  Xi2>., 
sent  to  me  from  London^  in  1805. 

The  Reverend  Samuel  Peters,  LL.D.,  testifies,  and  says  that 
he  was  intimatelv  acquainted  with  Captain  Jonathan  Car- 
ver, in  London,  from  January,  1775,  until  January  31,  1780, 
when  said  Carver  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  Parish  of  Shore- 
ditch.  That  said  Carver  often  showed  to  the  deponent  his  pa- 
pers :  among  them  was  a  deed  of  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  adjoining  to  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony, granted  to  said  Carver  by  two  Indian  chiefs,  and  signed 
with  their  signets,  one  marked  in  shape  of  a  mud  turtle,  and  the 
other  a  snake,  vrith  Indian  ink. 

Said  Carver  told  this  deponent  that  said  deed  was  genuine, 
and  was  verily  signed  by  the  two  sachems  whose  names  were 
annexed  to  their  signets;  and  that  said  deed  had  been  laid  before 
His  Majesty,  Lord  Sandwich  and  Lord  North,  etc.,  etc.,  who 
doubted  not  the  authenticity,  though  without  witnesses,  because 
the  signets  were  marked  with  such  ink  as  was  not  known  to  them, 
and  could  not  be  imitated,   as  they  believed  by  any  person 
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in  Christendom.  That  goverament  promised  him  the  royal  rat- 
ification oF  said  deed,  and  had  omitted  doing  so,  only  because 
of  the  troubles  then  existing  in  America.  Arid  this  deponent 
further  says,  that  Dr.  Lbttsox  and  this  deponent  attended  said 
Cabyeb  in  his  last  sickness ;  and  this  deponent  heard  said  Cab- 
YSB  express  his  hopes  that  bis  Majesty  would  ratify  the  deed  for 
the  good  of  his  childi^en,  and  for  the  good  of  the  nation;  as  a 
settlement  in  that  quarter  by  the  English,  would  secure  the 
friendship  and  commerce  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  the  western 
ocean,  and  tend  greatly  to  civilize  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
innocent  and  ignorant  people.     And  further  the  deponent  eaith 

not. 

SAMUEL  PETERS. 

Sworn  before  me,  at  Union  Hall,  April  19, 1805. 

Peter  Bkoadlet. 
A  true  copy.    Attest : 

Samuel  Harrison. 


Qtiestions  proposed  to  the  Heverend  Dr.  Samuel  Peters,  before 
the  honorable  committee  from  the  Senatey  to  whom  was  referred 
the  petition  of  Samuel  Harrison,  praying  the  Legislature  to 
recognize  an  Indian  deed,  granting  to  Captain  Jonathan  Car- 
ver, a  tract  of  land  near  St,  Anthony^s  Falls  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, 

Question.     How  long  is  it  since  you  knew  Captain  Jonathan 
Carver? 

Answer.  I  knew  Captain  Jonathan  CAR\rER  i^  1755,  in  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut. 

Question.     How  long  did  you  know  him  in  England? 

Answer.  Ever  since  my  second  arrival  in  London,  1774,  until 
January  31, 1780,  when  he  died. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  see  an  Indian  deed  of  some  land  near 
St.  Anthony's  Falls,  given  by  two  sachems  to  Captain  Carver? 

Answer.  Captain  Carver  showed  to  me  at  London  a  deed  of 
a  tract  of  land  lying  eastwardly  of  St.  Anthony's  Falls,  in  A.  D. 
1775,  signed  with  the  signets  cf  two  chiefs  of  the  Naudowissie 
Nation,  dated  at  the  Great  Cave,  May  1,  A.  D.  1767.  The  sig- 
nets were  a  tortoise  and  a  snake. 
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Question.     By  whom  was  it  written? 

Answer.  The  names  of  the  two  Indian  chiefs  and  the  deed 
weic  in  the  hand  writing  of  Captain  Carver,  without  any  witnes- 
ses to  the  deed. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  Captain  Carver  tell  the  reason 
why  no  witnesses  were  annexed  to  the  deed  ? 

Answer.  Yes ;  I  asked  him  why  he  had  no  witnesses  to  the 
deed  ?  He  replied :  I  had  with  me  only  one  Canadian  French- 
man, and  one  Indian  guide,  neither  of  whom  could  read  or  write; 
and  if  they  had  made  their  marks  I  must  have  written  their 
names;  therefore  I  thought  the  signets  of  the  Indian  chiefs  would 
be  better  proof  to  the  Naudowissie  tribe  than  all  other  proofs. 

Question.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  reason  to  believe*  the 
deed  was  a  forgery  by  Captain  Carver;  if  not,  what  are  your  rea- 
sons? 

Answer.  No.  Because  Captain  Carver  always  supported  a 
moral  and  religious  character  both  in  New  and  Old  England ;  and 
he  told  me  the  signets  were  verily  made  by  the  two  Indian  sa- 
chems. Besides,  Captain  Carver  was  a  man  of  great  abilities 
and  good  sense,  which  would  teach  him  that  he  could  have  no 
interest  or  advantage  by  a  forged  deed  had  it  been  ratified  by 
the  British  Government  on  his  petition  in  1770 ;  for  the  Indians 
would  not  have  suffered  him  to  take  possession  of  a  territory  of 
theirs  under  a  false  deed,  which  Carver  well  knew;  and  yet  he 
petitioned  the  British  Government  to  ratify  the  said  Indian  deed 
to  him,  that  he  might  go  and  take  possession  of  said  land  in  a 
legal  manner  to  recompense  him  for  all  his  dangers,  travels  and 
expense.  Further,  had  Carver  known  the  deed  to  be  a  forgery, 
he  would  have  asked  a  pecuniary  reward  for  his  discoyeries,  in- 
stead of  asking  for  a  ratification  of  a  false  deed,  which  he  knew 
could  never  be  of  any  use  or  benefit  to  himself  or  heirs.  Carver 
petitioned  for  a  ratification  of  his  deed  that  he  might  go  and  set- 
tle under  the  crown  on  the  territory,  according  to  his  agreement 
with  the  Indians  in  1767,  and  did  not  petition  for  v^  pecuniary  re- 
ward^ which  he  might  have  received. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  see]  any  other  writing  of  Captain 
Ca&ver's  besides  that  deed  from  the  Indians  to  Carver? 

Answer.    Yes — many. 
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Question.  Does  this  writing  look  like  Captain  Caevke's  writ- 
ing? (Here  was  presented  a  part  of  a  letter  to  his  wife,  dated 
London,  Sept.  19, 1770.) 

Answer.  Yes ;  and  I  know  it  to  be  his  handwriting,  as  well 
as  I  know  mj  own  writing. 

Question.  Did  jou  know  that  Captain  Cabyeb  petitioned  the 
British  Government  for  a  ratification  of  an  Indian  deed  to  Cab- 
VEE,  of  some  land  near  St.  Anthony's  Falls? 

Answer.  In  the  year  1775  Captain  Carver  showed  me  a  copy 
of  a  petition  of  his  to  the  British  Government,  praying  for  a  con- 
firmation of  a  deed  from  two  sachems  of  the  tribes  of  the  Nau- 
dowissies,  of  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  near  St.  Anthony's  Falls,  which  was  founded  on  the 
Indian  deed  dated  May  1, 1767.  He  begged  my  influence  with 
Lord  North,  Lord  Dartmouth  and  Lord  Sandwich  to  have  it 
ratified  as  soon  as  possible. 

Question.  Did  you  advocate  Carver's  petition  with  those 
Lords? 

Answer.  Yes ;  and  but  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  the  thirteen  States  of  America,  in  1776,  his  petition  would 
have  been  granted ;  and  Captain  Carver,  with  myself  and  oth- 
ers, should  have  sailed  to  New  Orleans  to  explore  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  rivers  to  their  sources,  according  to  our  appoint- 
ment under  the  British  Government. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  any  doubt  was  entertained 
by  the  above-named  Lords,  or  any  other  person  in  England,  re- 
specting the  authenticity  of  the  Indian  deed  to  Captain  Carver ?» 

Answer.    I  never  did. 

Question.  Who  attended  Captain  Carver  when  he  died ;  and 
what  did  Carver  then  say? 

Answer.  Dr.  Lettsom  and  myself ;  and  Carver  committed 
his  papers  to  Dr.  Lettsom,  and  wished  that  Leti'som  and  I  might 
pursue  the  petition,  and  secure  the  ratification  of  the  Indian  deed 
for  the  benefit  of  his  children  and  country. 

Question.  What  took  place  after  Carver's  death  touching 
the  territory? 

Answer.  Dr.  Lettsom  hired  an  engraver  to  take  off  the  sig- 
nets of  the  two  Indian  chiefs,  and  had  them  printed  with  the  In- 
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dian  deed  to  Carver,  in  the  third  edition  of  "Carver's Travels;*' 
and,  in  1783,  the  merchants  of  London  petitioned  Lord  Shel- 
BURNE  not  to  form  a  peace  without  saving  to  the  British  mer- 
chants the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi  and  ics  waters  for 
the  sake  of  the  peltry  and  fur  trade;  and  the  merchants'  petition 
was  granted  ^ 

Question.  After  the  peace  of  1783,  what  followed  respecting 
the  Mississippi  and  Carver's  claim  ? 

Answer.  The  merchants  of  England  met  and  agreed  to  send  a 
number  of  persons  up  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  to  St. 
Anthony's  Falls  (among  whom  I  was  one),  and  failed  only  because 
of  the  armament  against  Spain,  and  then  against  Russia. 

Question.  Dr.  Lettsom  says  in  his  third  edition  of  Carver's 
Travels,  that  the  original  deed  was  in  his  possession  in  L782;  do 
you  know  why  that  original  deed  has  been  missing ! 

Answer.  In  consequence  of  a  letter  from  S.  Harrison,  Esq., 
I  applied  to  Dr.  Lettsom,  in  1804,  for  the  original  deed,  in  order 
to  send  it  to  Rufus  Carver,  of  Vermont  State;  and  Dr.  Lett-. 
SOM  said  it  had  been  taken  out  of  his  possession  by  some  person 
not  in  his  power  to  discover;  yet  he  had  reason  to  believe,  one 
of  his  servants  had  been  hired  to  steal  it,  because  all  other 
papers  belonging  to  Carver  were  still  with  him. 

Question.  What  use  could  any  one  make  of  said  Indian  deed 
after  stealing  it? 

Answer.    Mr.  C &  Co.,  as  I  was  told  by  Dr.  Lettsom  and 

others,  believed  the  land  in  question  belonged  to  Martha  Car- 
ver, who  was  deemed  the  only  child  surviving  Captain  Carver. 

On  that  ground  Mr.  C &  Co.,  induced  Martha  to  leave  the 

house  of  Lady  Pearson,  her  benefactrix  and  foster-mother,  who 
had  adopted  Martha  as  her  own  child,  and  clandestinely  to 
marry  a  young  sailor,  and  then  prevailed  on  her  and  her  hus- 
band to  take  letters  of  administration  at  Doctor's  Commons  on 

Captain  Carver's  estate.    The  next  day  C &  Co.  prevailed 

on  Martha  and  her  husband,  as  administrators,  to  constitute  Mr. 
C their  agent,  and,  by  the  same  instrument,  sold  and  con- 
veyed^ ietll  the  territory  mentioned  in  the  Indian  deed  to  Captain 
Carver,  reserving  only  one-tenth  to  Martha  and  her  husband. 

Question.    After  the  sale  of  land  to  C &  Co.,  what  was 

done? 
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Answer.    Mr.  C &  Co.  sent  Mr.  Clabk  with  goods  and 

money,  nearly  the  value  of  £2,000  sterling,  to  New  York;  and 
from  thence  he  was  ordered  to  visit  the  Naudowissies  and  pro- 
cure a  new  deed  of  the  land  to  Mr.  C &  Co.     Clark  on  his 

route  toward  Niagara  was  murdered  and  robbed,  and  the  murder- 
er was  discovered  and  hanged  at  Albany. 

Question.  What  effect  had  the  death  of  Mr.  Clakk  with  the 
claim  and  deed  given  to  Cabveb  by  the  two  Indian  chiefs? 

Answer.    That  sad  catastrophe  to  Mr.  Clark  proved  fetal  to 

Mr.  C &  Co.,  as  was  believed  by  Sir  Richard  Pearson,  Dr. 

Lettsom,  Dr.  Pearson  and  others;  for  it  was  their  opinion  that 
Mr.  Clark  had  the  original  deed  with  him  when  he  was  mur- 
dered and  robbed,  and,  therefore,  (> &  Co.  ceased  to  pursue 

Carver's  claim  any  further. 

Question.    Do  you  know  Mr.  C &  Co.? 

Answer.    I  know  Mr.  C only. 

Question.    Did  you  ask  Mr.  C for  the  original  deed? 

Answer.  I  asked  him  for  the  original  deed,  and  he  declined 
giving  me  an  answer,  but  said  he  had  laid  out  about  £3,000  ster- 
ling for  his  share  in  that  business  of  Captain  Carver. 

SAMUEL  PETERS. 

City  of  Washington — District  of  Columbia. 

Personally  appeared  before  the  Reverend  Dr.  Peters,  who 
signed  the  above  answers  in  my  presence,  and  made  oath,  on  the 
Holy  Evangels  of  Almighty  God,  that  the  answers  given  to  the 
preceding  questions  contain  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Sworn,  this  25th  March,  1806,  before 

William  Thornton,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  affidavit  contained  on  these  sheets  and  signed  Samuel 
Peters,  was,  in  substance,  testified  by  him  before  the  committee 
of  the  Senate  appointed  on  the  j>etition  of  Samuel  Harrison, 
agent  for  the  heirs  of  Captain  Jona.  Carver,  and  it  was  sworn 
to  before  Mr.  Justice  Thornton,  because  the  committee  con- 
ceive'd  they  had  not  authority  to  administer  an  oath. 

Washington,  April  25, 1806.  . 

Israel  Smith,  Chairman. 
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Prairib  du  CniEN,  7tli  Jane,  1818. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir  :  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  im- 
prove the  first  opportunity  of  conveying  a  letter  to  you  by  the 
way  of  Mackinaw,  and  with  greater  pleasure,  as  Pcan  speak  with 
confidence  on  the  prospect  of  a  sp^dy  acknowledgement  of 
"  Carver's  purchase,"  by  the  Chiefs  of  the  Sioux  Nation.  About 
the  first  of  June,  Red  Wing,  (the  chief  who  resides  at  Lake 
^  Pepin),  arrived  here  and  encamped  on  the  island  opposite  the 
town.  We  have  had  several  private  ii^terviews  with  him,  and 
the  substance  of  our  intelligence,  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Camp- 
beix,  is  as  follows : 

That  the  land  from  St.  Anthony's  Falls  to  Lake  Pepin  (saving 
Carver's  claim),  is  the  property  of  him  and  the  Little  Crow. 
The  chiefs  who  signed  Carver's  deed  (the  Tortoise  and  the 
SNAidfe)  wiere  his  uncles.  He  well  remembers  Carver  and  the 
sale  of  the  land ;  says  he  is  willing  to  confirm  tlie  deed  of  his  an- 
cestors, but  says  he  must  first  consult  Lefoy  and  Curbo,  who 
rank  before  him.  He  has  proceeded  up  the  river,  and  promised  to 
return  with  Lefoy  the  latter  end  of  this  month. 

He  appears  to  be  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age ;  is 
reputed  by  tho&e  who  know  him  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  that 
his  word  may  depended  on. 

I  regret  your  absence  at  this  time,  as  your  age  corresponding 
with  theirs,  and  being  the  immediate  representative  and  acquaint- 
ance of  Carver,  I  think  would  inspire  them  with  greater  confi- 
dence. However,  we  will  manage  as  well  as  we  can;  and  I  think 
you  will  only  have  to  wait  the  permission  of  our  Government  to 
take  possession  of  your  right. 

Since  you  left  this  place  there  have  been  seven  arrivals  at  dif- 
ferent times  ifrom  St.  Louis,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Boilvin 
(who  is  now  Indian  agent  and  a  civil  magistrate).  Colonel  Mc- 
Nair,  Major  Fowler,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Lieutenant  (now  Captain) 
HiCKHAN  and  lady.  In  two  hours  after  his  arrival.  Colonel 
Chambers  started  for  St.  Louis ;  whether  he  will  return,  I  do  not 
know.    Hickman  now  commands  this  post. 

On  the  25th  ultimo,  I  commenced  a  school  in  this  village ;  have 
about  thirty  scholars,  mostly  brigl^t  and  active,  at  two  dollars  a 
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month.     I  board  with  your  old  landlord,  Mr.  Faribault,  but 
have  to  regret  the  loss  of  your  company. 

I  have  engaged  for  three  months,  and  before  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  I  tru§t  your  l)usiness  will  be  amicably  settled  with  the 
Indians. 

Dear  Sir,  accept  my  best  wishes  for  your  welfare — hope  you 
had  a  pleasanter  passage  returning  than  you  had  coming  out;  that 
you  met  with  a  welcome  reception  among  your  friends  I  have  no 
doubt.  May  God  preserve  your  life  for  the  benefit  of  mankind; 
and  when  the  measure  of  your  useful  days  is  filled,  the  possession 
of  a  self-approving  conscience  will  blunt  the  sting  of  death  and 
waft  your  welcome  spirit  to  realms  of  endless  happiness  and 
peace. 

My  respects  to  your  son  and  his  amiable  family,  with  whom  I  . 
had  the  pleasure   of  a  short  acquaintance ;  likewise  to  all  your 
friends  who  feel  solicitous  of  your  welfare. 

I  conclude  by  respectfully  subscribing  myself  ever  yours,  to 

serve, 

WILI.ARD  KEYES. 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  Peters. 

P.  S.  I  would  just  mention  to  you  that  Mr.  Tutiiill's  char- 
acter has  been  roughly  handled,  especially  since  Major  Fowler's 
arrival ;  they  say  he  has  nearly  ruined  him.  I  have  made  no  in- 
quiries on  the  subject,  but  expect  he  will  have  to  bear  all  the 
blame,  whether  guilty  or  not.  I  hope  you  will  not  mention  this 
to  hii  discredit,  but,  if  you  please,  tear  it  off. 

June  10.  Mr.  Crooks  arrived  yesterday,  ten  days  from  Mack- 
inaw ;  said  he  met  you  in  good  health.  He  proceeds  from  here  to 
St.  Louis.  I  have  nothing  new  to  write,  but  shall  close  my  letter 
this  morning  and  forward  it  by  Mr.  Palen.  Hope  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to   write  when  convenient.     May  the  blessing  Of 

God  attend  you.  Yours, 

W.  KEYES. 

Prairie  du  CraEN,  February  1,  1819. 

Dear  Sir  :  Mr.  Maxn  arrived  here  last  summer,  and  is  still 
waiting.  He  found  the  Indians  were  willing  to  give  up  the 
lands.  He  immediately  sent*  to  his  brother-in-law,  to  get  per- 
mission to  hold  a  council  with  them ;  has  not  got  any  return  as 
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yet.  You  have  probably  got  the  certificates  of  D.  Campbell,  of 
Lefot  and  Red  Wing.  I  can  say  but  little  more.  Red  Wing 
when  here,  always  called  on  me  every  day.  Says  to  every  one 
that  the  land  belongs  to  us,  and  we  must  have  it.  I  have  made 
him  and  his  family  what  little  presents  I  could.  Red  Wing  when 
here,  soon  after  you  left  here,  insisted  to  go  to  Mr.  Boilvin's 
and  tell  him  the  situation  of  it.  He  went.  Mr.  Boilvin  asked  him, 
in  presence  of  Captains  Hickman  and  Abmbtbong,  if  he  knew  any- 
thing respecting  the  sale  to  Carveb,  or  deed  being  given.  He 
said,  he  being  young,  did  not  recollect  anything  of  any  papers,  but 
knew  that  his  two  uncles  gave  Cabvee  the  lands.  Mr.BoiLViN  then 
stopped.  Red  Wing  wished  to  explain  the  whole  transaction. 
Mr.  BoUiViN  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  business— did  not 
like  to  have  any  more  said  ;  but  observed,  you  go  to  give  away 
all  your  lands — ^the  Americans  will  be  so  thick  there  you  cannot 
live.  Red  Wing  was  not  well  satisfied.  It  is  now  as  public,  and 
as  well  understood,  as  your- newspapers.  It  ia  no  harm  to  talk  to 
them  now.    Times  have  changed  very  much  since  you  left  here. 

Mr.  Keyes  has  gone  up  to after  timber,  in  company  with 

G.  MoNaib  ;  asked  Mr.  Boilvtn's  permission.  Mr.  Boilvth 
said  there  was  no  need  of  any,  as  any  one  could  go.  When  you 
were  here  no  one  could  speak  ;  but  now  we  can  say  as  much  as 
we  please.  Mr,  Johnson  and  I  have  differed  very  much  since 
you  left  here;  but  we  have  all  given  it  up,  and  I  now  say  what  I 
please  respecting  it. 

Mr.  Babtelle  has  returned.  First  day  of  January  was  ordered 
off  again;  has  built  him  a  house  on  a  small  island  about  a  mile 
from  the  Manor,  and  I  am  now  building  a  saw  mill  in  company  with 
him  on  Yellow  river,  under  a  permission  I  obtained  from  the 
commanding  officer,  which  I  hope  will  be  a  running  as  soon  as 
you  get  here,  which  we  are  anxiously  waiting.  For  my  own 
part  I  apprehend  no  difficulty,  if  you  obtain  permission  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  can  make  them  some  presents.  The  young 
Indians  have  asked  Lefoy  and  the  other  chiefs  to  try  gret  two 

boat  loads  of  goods  if  possible.    I  have  wrote  to  Mr.  Tuthill. 

» 

I  am,  as  ever,  yours, 

CONSTANT  A.  ANDREWS. 
Rev.  S.  Petbb8« 

18  His.— [Vol.6.] 
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N.  B.  Mr.  JoHKRON,  in  one  of  our  spats,  sidd  if  jou  obtained 
permission  from  the  Secretary,  there  would  be  no  difficulty. 

Falls,  Black  Riteb,  November  10, 1819. 

Dbab  Sm: — On  the  second  day  of  November,  I  set  a  saw-mill 
a  running,  not  much  inferior  to  any  in  the  United  States.  This 
river  takes  its  rise  near  the  northeast  comer  of  your  tract.  The 
mill  is  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  east  from  Lake  Pepin. 

The  Sioux  very  willingly  gave  us  permission  to  come  here. 
There  were  seven  chiefs  in  council — ^Lbpoy  was  not  there.  The 
seven  gave  us  five  years.  Lkfot  came  soon  after,  and  gave  it 
forever.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  my  situation.  I  was 
obliged,  on  account  of  iron,  to  go  to  .the  Prairie  once,  but  was 
overjoyed  on  my  arrival  back,  and  now  regret  to  lee.ve  sight  of 
the  mill.  There  is  a  fort  built  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter's  river. 
Perseverance  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  get  possession  now.  The 
commanding  officer  lets  any  one  go  that  wishes.  Mr.  Fabibault 
has  gone  with  his  family  up  a  little  above  Lake  Pepin.  All 
mountains  have  become  plains,  and  all  our  paths  are  peace. 
Your  return  would  be  more  pleasant  than  before.  We  have  been 
expecting  you  this  last  summer  very  much. 

You  will  have  no  better  time  than  the  present  to  settle  your 
lands.  The  Indians  are  now  willing.  They  give  up  the  idea  of 
living  here,  except  the  old  ones.  If  you  see  Julius,  or  can  send 
him,  I  wish  you  would  urge  him  to  come  here,  as  I  cannot  do  all 
the  business  myself. 

If  the  company  mtend  me  to  take  part  of  the  tract,  I  shall 
be  ready  to  meet  tjieir  wishes.  If  I  could  get  Julius  here,  I 
would  take  time  to  explore  the  whole  tract.  ' 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  Lefot,  Oubbo  and  Rbd  Wikg  -ac- 
knowledge the  grant  to  Cabveb,  for  my  own  jwrt  I  don't  see 
who  can  get  it  from  us.  1  am  willing  to  risk  a  suit  on  my  part 
for  the  title,  if  the  United  States  wish. 

I  am,  as  ever,  yours, 

CONSTANT  A.  ANDREWS. 
Rbv.  S.  Pbtbbs. 

N.  B. — ^I  shall  expect  you  in  the  spring.  Do  bring  Julius  P. 
Andbews  with  you.  Here  I  am  happy  to  live — ^here  I  am  wil- 
ling to  die. 
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Januabt  8, 1820. 
.  Reybbbnd  and  Dsab  Sib  : — I  took  your  letter  from  St.  Louis 
post  office  but  a  few  days  since,  dated  January  22, 1819.  The 
negligence  of  postmasters  in  detaining  or  delaying  letters  thus 
almost  a  year,  cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated.  However,  at 
this  late  period,  I  would  congratulate  you  on  your  safe  arrival 
among  your  friends  and  family.  I  am  highly  gratified  to  discover 
in  your  style  of  writing  that  persevering  principle  which  has 
ever  marked  your  conduct,  and  will,  in  the  end,  I  hope  and  trust, 
ultimately  succeed. 

During  the  summer  of  1818, 1  wrote  two  letters  to  you,  in 
which  I  stated  what  I  then  had  reasoti  to  believe,  from  the  infor- 
mation of  Mr.  Campbell,  that  your  business  might  be  brought 
to  a  favorable  issue,  provided  you  had  the  sanction  of  the  Gren- 
eral  Government  in  writing;  otherwise,  we  could  go  no  further. 
I  remained  at  Prairie  du  Chien  till  May,  1619,  when  despairing 
of  hearing  from  you,  and  believing  it  to  be  of  no  use  to  remain 
longer  in  this  expensive  place,  I  came  down  the  river,  and  am 
now  in  Madison  county.  State  of  Illinois.  I  have  been  sick  sev- 
eral months,  but  am  now  gaining  health  and  strength. 

Mr.  Akdbbws  still  perseveres  in  the  Indian  country.  He  has 
been  employed  the  summer  past  in  building  a  saw-mill  on  Black 
river,  the  mouth  of  which  is  100  miles  above  Prairie  du  Chien. 
I  shall  forward  the  letter  I  received  from  you  to  him  by  the  first 
opportunity. 

I  must  now  conclude,  by  wishing  you  health  and  happiness  for 
years  to  come. 

Yours  respectfully, 

WILLARD  KEYES. 
Rev.  Samubl  Pbtees,  LL.D. 

The  depcment,  Samxtel  Pstsbs,  clerk  in  holy  orders,  under 
sdonn  oath  testifies  and  says:  He  was  in  London,  A.  D.  1774, 
and  saw  Captain  Jonathan  Cabvbb,  a  native  of  Canterbury,  in 
the  colony  of  Connecticut,  in  New  England,  and  knew  he  had 
laid  a  petition  before  his  Majesty  Geobox  EL,  pvaying  his  Maj- 
esty to  approve  of,  and  ratify,  a  certain  deed  of  a  tract  of  land 
to  himself,  heirs  and  asaigns  forever,  given  by  two  Indian  chiefs 
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of  the  Naudowissie  tribes,  dated  at  the  Great  Cave,  on  May  1  st, 
1767,  lying  on  the  east  side  of  Mississippi  river,  near  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  and  Lake  Pepin,  which  could  not  be  approved 
or  ratified  by  any  governor  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  colonies  in 
North  America,  because  the  land  laid  not  within  any  British  col- 
ony ;  and  all  governors  were  forbid  by  a  proclamation  of  King 
Charles  II.,  dated  October  7, 1663.* 

The  deponent  saith  further,  that  the  King  and  Liords  of  his 
council  held  a  court  in  the  month  of  February,  A.  D.  1775,  on 
the  petition  of  said  Carver,  and  ordered  said  Carver,  Mr.  Iron, 
Carver's  counsellor,  learned  in  the  law,  and  this  deponent,  to 
attend,  and  they  obeyed.  The  court  asked  said  Carver,  Is  this 
your  petition?  Carver  answered,  Yes.  The  court  asked  Car- 
ver, Is  this  deed  from  the  two  sachems  to  you  genuine,  bona 
Jlde^  upon  your  honor?  Carver  answered,  Yes,  genuine,  bona 
jidCy  upon  my  honor.  After  many  other  questions  to  Carver, 
the  court  asked  Mr.  Iron  :  As  you  have  drawn  Carver's  peti- 
tion, and  seen  all  his  papers,  have  you  discovered  any  reason  why 
the  prayer  of  Carver's  petition  ought  not  to  be  granted?  Mr. 
Iron  answered,  I  have  not.  The  court  then  asked  this  deponent: 
How  long  have  you  known  the  petitioner  and  his  character?  The 
deponent  answered,  from  A.  D.,  1754;  he  was  bom  in  Canterbury, 
in  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  near  where  I  was  born ;  he  is  great 
grandson  of  John  Carver,  the  first  English  governor  that  set- 
tled at  Plymouth,  in  New  England,  A.  D.  1620.  He  served  as 
Captain  under  General  Ltman,  in  Connecticut  troops,  against 
Canada,  in  the  war  of  1755,  and  supported  a  brave  character 
during  that  war,  and  n  ever  after  a  moral  character.  He  served 
also  under  General  Wolfe,  in  taking  Quebec,  and  under  General 
Amherst  in  taking  Montreal  and  all  Canada.  He  also  suffered  at 
Fort  William  Henry.  After  the  peace,  made  in  1763,  he  trav- 
eled in  the  North- Western  part  of  North  America  with  two  ser- 
vants, one  a  Frenchman,  the  other  a  Mohawk,  to  visit  the  distant 
Indians,  and  discovered  a  country  where  no  white  man  had  ever 
been  seen  before. 

Question  by  the  court.  Do  you  believe  the  Indians  would 
give  so  much  land  to  Carver  for  his  services  and  presents? 
The  deponent  answered,  yes;  for  the  Indians  are  generous  and 

«  The  Piodamation  of  Gkobob  m.«  Oct.  7, 17C8,  mast  be  the  one  referred  to.    L.  C.  D. 
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grateful  to  their  friends  and  benefactors,  and  Captain  Cabyeb 
was  their  friend  and  benefactor,  and  made  peace  between  them 
and  other  powerful  tribes  which  was  worth  to  them  more  than 
the  territory  given  in  their  deed ;  and  besides  the  Indians  had 
lands  and  wilderness  enough,  and  they  loved  Garveb,  and 
wanted  him  to  settle  and  abide  with  them  as  a  sachem  and  pro- 
lector  J  which  he  promised  to  do.* 

Question  by  the  court.  Of  what  religion  is  Captain  Cabver? 
The  deponent  answered.  He  is  by  profession  an  Ana-baptist, 
and  deemed  to  be  a  good  and  honest  man,  and  worthy  of  full 
credit  in  his  native  country. 

Then  was  read  Lord  Amhbbst's  certificate,  viz.:  "I  knew 
JoNATHA^r  Cabvsb  in  America,  of  the  troops  from  Connecticut, 
under  my  command,  to  be  a  brave  and  faithful  officer  and 
soldier." 

Then  Carveb,  Iron  and  this  deponent  were  ordered  to  retire 
in  another  room ;  after  some  time,  were  again  called  before  the 
court,  and  the  minister  said  to  Captain  Cabver  :  "  His  Majesty 
has  graciously  granted  your  petition,  and  has  ordered  a  gra- 
tuity of  £1,373,  6s  8d  to  be  paid  to  you,  and  that  you  pre- 
pare to  sail  for  New  Orleans  next  June,  and  take  possession  of 
your  territory,  with  one  hundred  cmd  fifty  men,  of  whom  you 
will  be  the  commander;  and  his  Majesty  will  provide  ships,  men 
and  necessaries  to  convey  you  there."  Captain  Cabvbb  received 
the  money ;  and  all  things  were  making  ready  when  news  arrived 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  which  put  a  stop  to  Carvbb's  re- 
turn. After  leaving  the  court,  Mr.  Ibon  said  to  Captain  Cab- 
vbb, "I  give  you  joy;  this  is  a  ratification  sufficient  of  your 
deed  from  the  two  Indian  chiefs." 

This  affidavit  is  a  copy  of  the  affidavit  this  deponent  made  be- 
fore IsBAEL  Smith,  Abbaham  Baldwin  and  John  Smith,  all 
Senators  in  Congress,  appointed  by  the  honorable  Senate  in  Jan- 
uary, A.  D.  1806,  a  committee  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
claim  and  petition  of  the  heirs  of  Jonathan  Cabveb,  in  right  of 
their  father,  who  died  in  London,  on  January  31, 1780,  and  the 
committee  left  it  with  Samuel  Otis,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, which  was  missing  (or  lost)  in  February,  A.  D.  1824,  as  this 

«Ma).  FoBSTTH,  on  p.  818  of  this  volume,  in  speaking  of  the  CABm  gnat,  remarks, 
that  ue  Sioux  were  noted  for  their  generosity  to  strangers,  ready  to  grant  almost  any 
reqnest  a  white  man  would  ask  of  them.  L.  C.  D. 
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deponent  has  been  informed;  and  so  caused  the  unfavorable  re- 
port on  his  petition  of  November  29, 18i3. 

SAMUEL  PETEira 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  John  Willing,  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  and  for  the  county  of  Bergen,  in  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Reverend  Samuel  Petbbs,  LL.D.,  and  made  solenm  oath  that 
the  foregoing  is  true.    Sworn  before  me,  at  Jersey  City,  this  25th 

day  of  September,  1824« 

John  Willing, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  LEAD  REGION 

OF  WISCONSIN. 


BT  DR.  HOSES  HE] 


iEJLEU/ 


After  much  delay,  I  commence  to  write^  at  the  request  of 
the  Historical  Society,  the  early  history  of  the  Lead  Mining 
Region  of  Wisconsin,  which  will  necessarily  embrace  much  of 
my  own  history,  having  been  connected  with  almost  all  the 
early  transactions  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

In  the  spring  of  1822,  when  residing  in  Cincinnati,  and  en- 

*  Dr  H08B8  Mbikbb  wm  borm  in  New  Jcrtey,  Jvne  ITtk,  17M.  After  a  eommon  edu- 
cation, be  studied  and  commenced  the  practice  of  medielne.  In  1817  be  eettled  In  Cin- 
dnoatL  Obio,  where  be  engaged  BaccessfallT  in  the  manofactnre  of  white  lead,  nnill 
1822»  when  he  first  visited  uie  Lead  Hlnes  of  Galena.  He  soon  retomed  for  his  family 
and  supplies,  and  came  out  in  18SS,  and  remained  permanentlj  in  the  ooontry.  Erecting 
a  ftimace  for  the  smelting  of  lead  ore,  he  commenced  the  smelting  basiness,  and  conUn- 
ned  with  mnch  success  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  when  the  work 
was  for  a  while  suspended.  ^  He  then  tamed  bis  attendon,*^  writes  Nicholas  Surra,  Esq., 
^'to  the  ffeneral  interest  of  the  country;  and  too  much  praise  cannot  be  ascribed  to  bun 
fbr  his  beneyolenoe,  and  his  kind  and  friendly  acts  towards  the  needy,  and  for  the  manly 
spirit  with  which  he  labored  for  the  safBty  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conntij 
during  the  Indian  disturbance.  All  those  acquainted  with  bis  career  during  tbe  dark 
days  or  our  Indian  troubles,  can  bear  testimony  to  the  ftict,  that  no  man  worked  with  a 
more  noble  spirit  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  than  did  I^.  Mukkb.  Hie  boepitalitSes 
were  bestowed  liberally,  and  be  made  bis  house  a  welcome  home  for  tbe  stranger  and  the 
homeless.'' 

At  tbe  close  of  the  war,  he  moved  to  Iowa  county,  Wisconsin,  and  settled  on  Blue  river, 
and  was  again  engaged  in  smelting  for  several  years.  In  October,  1886,  he  ¥raa  supported, 
but  without  success,  as  delegate  to  Congress,  in  opposition  to  Qen.  Obobsb  w.  Jonxs. 
In  184S  be  was  elected  to  the  Wisconsin  Terrttoriaiijegislature,  and  the  next  year  was  a 
second  time  chosen  to  the  same  position,  serving  throngh  the  session  of  December,  1848 
—January,  1844.  He  was  a  delegate  trom  Iowa  county  to  tbe  first  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion  in  m&j  to  form  a  State  Constitution.  He  continued  his  residence  in  Iowa  county 
until  the  winter  of  1854,  when  be  retired  fh>m  active  life,  and  settled  on  bis  fairm  at 
Meeker's  Qrove,  in  Benton,  Lafayette  county,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  the  spring 
of  1866,  when  he  removed  to  Sbullsborg. 

He  took  a  deep  interest  in  tbe  State  Historical  Society,  of  whicb  be  was  chosen  a  cor- 
responding member  in  1866.  At  the  instance  of  the  Society  be  commenced  his  narrative 
of  the  early  settlementfof  tbe  Lead  Region,  regretting  that  be  bad,  unfortunately,  bis 
loumal  burned,  which  he  bad  kept  of  the  early  settlement  of  tbe  country;  thus  render- 
ing it  necessary  for  him  to  draw  upon  his  memory  for  those  early  transactions— adding, 
*'  the  great  oMect  with  me  is  to  give  It  correct. "  Beforrlng  to  the  early  times  of  18iS-M, 
be  said:  '  **I  have  In  my  possession  some  documents,  which  show  tbe  deepotlem  under 
which  we  lived."  Though  his  paper  covers  but  a  compan^ely  brief  period,  yet  it  is  of 
great  value  and  interest. 

Dr.  HxEKSB  died  at  his  residence  in  tbe  village  of  Sbullsbnrg,  July  7tb,  1866,  at  tbe 
good  old  age  of  76  years.  **  But  f«w  men,"  savs  Nioholas  Smith,  ^*  possess  what  har- 
monized the  character  of  Dr.  Kbbkbr— benevolence,  amiableness  of  disposition,  honesty 
of  principle,  and  a  true  Cbiistian  spirit,  were  bis  crowning  virtues.  He  lived  not  for 
himself,  but  to  do  good  to  others :  and  in  ccnsideratlon  of  tnis  harmony  of  character,  his 
name  is  engraved  on  the  hearts  of  tbe  wise  and  good,  and  in  the  records  of  etemi^." 
When  Dr.  mikkbb  died,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  band  of  Wiaoonsin  pioneers  passed  to 
tbe  better  world.  L.  0.  D. 
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gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  it  became  necessary 
for  me  to  visit  St  Louis,  to  purchase  a  stock  of  pig  lead.  On 
arriving  there,  I  learned  that  CoL  James  Johnson,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  fitting  out  an  expedition  to  work  the  Lead  Mines  on 
Fever  river,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi.  The  day  after 
my  arrival  at  St  Louis,  there  was  a  keel-boat  loaded  with  lead, 
landed  from  the  Dubuque  mines,  belonging  to  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Anderson,  an  Indian  trader.  He  informed  me  that 
the  lead  had  been  smelted  on  an  island  in  the  Mississippi  river, 
opposite  the  Indian  village  where  his  establishment  was.  The 
Indians  would  not  permit  him  to  build  upon  the  main  land, 
where  they  had  dug  and  smelted  lead  for  many  years.  Being 
in  the  Indian  trade,  and  seeing  a  great  deal  of  waste  about 
their  furnaces,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  purchasing  the  waste 
and  smelting  it  He  erected  a  log  furnace  on  the  island,  and 
purchased  the  ore  and  the  mineral  ashes  from  their  furnaces, 
which,  by  paying  the  Indians  in  goods,  he  obtained  at  a  less 
cost  than  he  could  have  obtained  it  by  mining.  He  gave  me 
a  very  glowing  description  of  the  Fever  river  mines,  and  also 
of  the  mines  generally  east  of  the  Mississippi 

About  this  lime  there  appeared  an  advertisement  in  the 
papers,  that  the  President  proposed  to  lease  to  individuals 
one-half  of  a  section  of  land  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  Lead 
Mines.  The  person  giving  a  bond  and  security  for  ten 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  approved  by  a  U.  S.  District  Judge. 
The  individual  getting  a  lease,  was  to  have  the  use  of  timber 
and  stone  on  the  half  section,  for  the  purposes  of  smelting  ; 
and  was  to  pay  the  Government  one-tenth  of  all  the  lead 
made. 

Col.  James  Johnson  and  others  arrived  on  the  Fever  river, 
(now  Galena),  about  the  6th  of  July,  1822.  Anticipating 
opposition  from  the  Indians,  he  had  procured  an  order  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  OoL  Morgan,  commanding  the 
troops  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  to  meet  him  with  a  force 
sufficient  to  over-awe  the  Indians.    Detachments  of  troops 

♦Col.  WiUiOuoHBT  MoBGAif,  E  nathre  of  Virginia,  entered  the  service  m  Captain  In 
181S,  and  died  at  Fort  Crawford,  Pndile  da  Cblen,  April  14, 188S.  L.  0.  D. 
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were  ordered  from  Fort  Edwards,  Fort  Armstrong,  on  Book 
Island,  and  Fort  Crawford,  at  Prairie  du  Ohien,  Col.  MoR- 
O  n's  head  quarters.  The  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  had  deter- 
mined to  resist  their  landing,  but  found  that  resistance  would 
be  in  vain  from  the  demonstrations  made  by  the  G-overnment 
troops.  The  Indians  afterwaixls  informed  me,  that  they,  by 
virtue  of  necessity,  concluded  to  let  the  white  men  work  with 
them. 

During  the  summer  of  1822,  there  were  a  great  many  no- 
tices published  in  the  papers  of  St  Louis,  concerning  the 
wealth  of  the  Lead  Mines  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  On  the 
first  of  October  in  that  year,  CoL  Colb  and  myself  started 
from  Cincinnati  on  horseback  for  the  Lead  Mines  by  the  way 
of  St  Louia  In  St  Louis  I  met  with  Captain  Bliss,  and  he 
proposed  for  us  to  remain  there  for  a  few  days,  and  he  would 
accompany  us.  We  complied  with  his  proposal,  and  leaving 
St  Louis  we  crossed  the  Missouri  river  at-St  Charles,  and  then 
traveled  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  The  inhab- 
itants were  few  and  far  between,  till  within  twenty-five  miles 
of  Fort  Edwarda  We  left  the  last  white  settlement  expecting 
to  arrive  opposite  the  fort  in  time  to  swim  our  horses  over  the 
river  before  night  When  about  five  miles  from  the  house  we 
left,  it  began  to  rain  very  heavily,  and  continued  some  time, 
and  then  changed  to  snow. 

We  lost  our  way,  and  in  place  of  striking  the  fords  of  the 
river  Des  Moines,  we  struck  a  slough  of  the  Mississippi ;  by 
following  that  down  we  found  the  main  river  about  ten  miles 
below  the  fort,  as  we  afterwards  learned.  It  being  night,  and 
a  heavy  snow  falling,  we  encamped  for  the  night  without  food 
for  ourselves  or  horses.  It  cleared  off  in  the  night,  and  the 
next  morning  there  was  such  a  strong  wind  that  we  could  not 
hear  the  bell  on  our  horsea  We  spent  the  day  in  a  fruitlrss 
search  for  our  horses,  and  near  night  we  found  some  Indian 
canoes :  we  launched  one  of  them  into  the  water,  put  our  sad- 
dles into  it,  and  started  for  the  house  that  we  had  lefl  the  mor- 
ning before.    After  going  down  the  river  aboat  three  miles, 
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we  saw  a  keel-boat  encamped  for  the  night  Thej  very  kindly 
gave  ns  something  to  eat,  and  invited  us  to  spend  the  night 
with  them.  After  breakfast  in  the  morning,  we  started  dowo^ 
and  the  keel-boat  up  the  river.  On  arriving  at  Mr.  Whitb's^ 
we  hired  a  man  and  horses,  and  we  put  it  upon  Col.  Cole  to 
go  with  him  to  seareh  for  the  horses,  as  he  refused  to  hobble 
his  horse. 

Soon  after  he  left  in  search  of  the  horses,  a  keel  boat  oame 
along,  and  Capi  Bliss  and  myself  got  on  board  of  it  for  Fort 
Edwards,  leaving  directions  for  Cole  to  come  on  with  the 
horses;  and  on  arriving  at  the  fort,  we  heard  the  call  of  Colk 
with  our  horses,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  We  got  a 
Frenchman  with  his  canoe,  and  went  and  swam  oar  horses 
across  the  river  beside  it  At  this  fort  we  procured  provis- 
ions, and  started  for  Fort  Armstrong,  at  Bock  Island,  distance 
100  milesL  The  weather  became  warmer,  and  the  streams  we 
had  to  cross  were  very  high,  but  our  horses  got  accustomed  to 
crossinff  tbjsm,  and  would  swim  them  without  difficulty,  carry- 
ing us  and  our  provisions  upon  their  backs. 

Port  Edwards  was  under  the  command  of  Major  Mabston  ; 
from  whom  and  his  officers  we  received  very  kind  and  marked 
attention.  I  have  forgotten  the  names  of  all  his  officers  except 
Lieutenant,  afterwards  Captain,  Low.  We  arrived  in  good 
time  at  the  fort  at  Bock  Island,  under  the  command  of  Major 
BuRBANEi  who  received  us  very  kindly.  We  fortunately  met 
with  a  keel-boat  owned  by  Oeobge  W.  Htnes,  who  had  his 
family  on  board  moving  to  the  mines.  We  sent  our  horses 
back  to  the  settlement,  and  took  passage  on  the  boat  for  Fever 
river.  On  entering  the  river,  I  was  astonished  at  the  number 
of  fish  as  the  men  were  pushing  the  boat  along.  I  shot  a  great 
many  as  fast  as  I  could  load  and  fire. 

We  arrived  at  the  village  about  four  o'clock  ia  the  afternoon 
of  November  12th,  1822.  There  wenn  Col.  Jakes  John- 
son's* company,  consulting  of  eight  men,  white  and  black,  the 

*  Ool.  Jaxbb  JomraoK,  tbe  elder  teotiier  of  Col.  Riohabd  M.  JoBiroow,  of  Kentucky, 
WM  bora  in  Onage  conntr,  VirginU,  Jan.  1, 1774,  and  when  abov  Vive  years  of  ase  was 
taken  to  Kentncky.  Hia  flither.  Col.  Bobsbt  Jobksok,  located  with  hia  amilj  at  Fryaa^a 
Station,  and  were  still  residing  there  when  the  memorable  attack  was  made  on  that  for- 
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Oolonel  himself  having  gone  to  Kentucky  for  the  winter,  and 
to*obtain  sappliea  for  the  next  year's  operations ;  Thomas  H. 
January,  with  two  or  three  men,  and  a  log  famaoe ;  John 
BuRRBL  and  Nxhemiah  Bates,  one  log  f unlace^  together  with 
Col.  Johnson's  furnace,  making  three  furnaces ;  Akos  Fab- 
RAR,  an  Indian  trader,  doing  business  for  Gborgs  Davenport, 
a  trader  at  Bock  Island ;  Capt  David  G.  Bates  and  A.  P. 
Yanketre,  at  that  time  trading  on  the  island  at  Duboqae. 

THOXASBBUTHlLIERf    having  bought  OQt  ANDERSON :(    the 

trader,  on  a  sloogh  of  the  Mississippi,  about  three  miles  west 
of  the  settlement  on  Fever  river,  known  by  the  name  of  '^  the 
Point'' — since  Galena — had  his  trading  establishment  at  tlutt 
locality.  There  were  about  thirty  persons  to  pass  the  winter, 
with  but  a  short  supply  of  provisions,  unless  all  the  keel-boats 
on  the  way  should  get  up,  which  they  fSidled  to  da  The  scur- 
vy attacked  a  number  of  the  persons,  as  I  learned  the  follow- 
ing season,  when  I  returned  I  remained  eight  days,  and 
made  what  explorations  I  could  in  that  time,  aud  was  satisfied 
that  it  was  a  mineral  country,  and  also  having  a  good  soil,  aad 
well  watered ;  but  that  the  ground  could  not  be  worked  oo 
the  terms  offered  by  the  Gt)vemment  The  ore  would  have  to 
be  smelted  where  the  timber  could  be  obtained. 
I  made  arrangements  for  returning  the  next  spring.    The 

trett  In  Angast,  17SI»  by  a  strong  party  of  Brttlah  and  Indians,  and  aoon  after  settladon 
Elkhom,  in  Scott  coanfy,  where  yoong  Jamxs  grew  up  innred  to  dangers  and  hardships. 
The  Indians  were  almost  constantly  tronbllng  this  settlement,  snd  Cm,  Bobutt  Jomnosi 
was  a  leader  among  the  people  in  repelling  and  parsoing  the  saTSge  fbe  :  and  when  his 
son  Jaios  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  too  feeble  to  undergo  tha  ftttigaee  of  the  wil- 
derness, he  took  him  to  the  conflict,  with  a  serrant  to  carry  his  rifle,  ana  assist  htm  in 
diflieolt  passages,  that  he  might  thus  learn  from  early  habit  to  endnre  the  toils  and  brara 
the  dangers  of  war.  During  the  war  of  181S,  Ool.  Jambs  Johnsoh  served  as  second  In 
command  nnder  his  brother.  Col.  R.  H.  Johnson,  and  commanded  the  right  wing  in  the 
charge  on  Gen.  Pbootqb  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Oct  5, 181S.  He  was  a  larn  ansy 
contractor  dnrlne  the  years  1819-SO,  and  with  two  steamers  conveyed  supplies  and  troops 
high  up  MissonrmTer—one  of  bis  steamers  was  named  the  Jobnsok.  Dr.  mbbkbb's  nam- 
tive  shows  his  early  connection  with  the  Lead  Mines  in  the  Qalena  region  and  Western 
Wisconsin.  He  served  a  term  in  Congress  in  18EI5-S6 ;  and  died  of  fever,  at  his  residence 
in  Scott  county,  Ky.,  Aug.  14th,  1880,  m  the  68d  year  of  his  ace.  He  was  a  man  whom  no 
dangers  could  dismay  nor  obstacles  discouragt,  and  was  guU&d  through  life  by  the  strict- 
est principles  of  Christian  virtue  and  integrify.  L.  0.  D. 

t  He  was  an  oldman  at  this  period,  says  Chabubs  T.Olmbkbab,  and  remalnedia  Qa- 
lena and  died  there  many  years  since.  L.  0.  D. 

t  He  was  universally  known  as  Ebntuox  Amdbbsob,  as  he  was  firom  Kentucky,  aoma- 
times  ensagod  m  trading  with  the  Indians,  and  sometimes  employed  in  mining;  he  served 
through  the  Black  Hawk  war  in  Capt  Olabkb^b  company  Mvas  in  the  Peekafonioa  fight: 
in  the  aflkirs  at  Kelloeg's  Grove  and  Battle  Creek,  and  at  Wisconsin  Heights  and  Baa 
▲ze;  he  was  a  noteoDruiser,  and  it  was  related  of  him  that  he  had  thirteen  fistlooff 
fights  inmneral  Point  in  one  di^;  yet  he  was  naturally  kind  hearted,  and  devoted  to 
his  friends.  He  was  finally  killed  in  a  feud  six  miles  south-west  of  Dubuque,  In  or 
about  the  Ml  of  1886— having  been  shot  dead  by  one  whose  lUb  he  had  threatened.  Soie- 
lates  Mr.  Olxstbad,  who  settled  In  the  Lead  Begion  a  youth,  in  1886,  and  knew  Abdbb- 
SOB  well,  and  speaks  kindly  of  his  memory.  L.  0.  D. 
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settlement  east  of  the  Mississippi  in  Illinois  extended  up  to 
Qaincy,  within  fifty  miles  of  Fort  Edwards ;  and  on  the  west 
side  to  the  residence  of  a  man  by  the  name  Edward  Whitk, 
twenty-five  miles  below  the  fort  On  the  20th  of  November 
we  left  for  the  settlement  in  a  very  heavy  snow  storm.  By 
hard  labor  the  men  worked  the  keel-boat  in  the  current  of  the 
Mississippi  As  we  were  going  out  of  the  mouth  of  Fever 
river,  we  met  with  a  Mackinaw  boat,  loaded  with  Indians  and 
goods  from  Green  Bay,  which  had  been  sent  by  Daniel  Whit- 
ney. A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Tuttle  had  charge  of  it. 
Winter  had  commenced,  but  we  proceeded  night  and  day  un- 
til we  arrived  at  White's,  where  our  horses  were.  We  were 
subject  to  the  severe  cold,  there  being  no  conveniences  for  fire 
in  the  boat. 

At  White's  we  mounted  our  horses,  and,  after  many  deten- 
tions by  ice  and  stormy  weather,  arrived  in  Cincinnati  on  the 
8th  of  January,  1828,  and  immediately  commenced  preparing 
to  return  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible.  I  entered  into  cor- 
respondence with  the  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, which  has  since  been  lost ;  but  the  substance  of  it  was 
that  I  wanted  some  assurance  from  the  Government  that  I 
should  not  be  interfered  with,  either  by  the  Government  or  by 
individuals,  in  my  improvements.  My  letter  was  submitted 
to  President  Monroe,  and  resulted  in  an  order  to  Col.  Bom- 
ford,  head  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  where  the  business 
of  the  Lead  Mines  had  been  placed.  I  received  all  the  assur- 
ance that  could  be  given  that  I  should  not  be  interfered  with, 
until  some  action  of  Congress  took  place  upon  the  subject 
At  the  same  time  I  forwarded  an  approved  bond  for  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  as  required. 

On  the  6thday  of  April,  1828,  all  things  being  ready,  I  cast 
loose  the  good  keel-boat,  Col.  Bomford,  with  a  crew  of  nine- 
teen men,  two  of  whom  had  their  families  with  them.  The 
whole  number  on  the  boat,  consisting  of  men,  women  and 
children,  amounted  to  forty-three,  besides  three  doga  My 
outfit  jaa  obtained  at  an  expense  of  seven  thousand  dollars. 
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Among  the  passengers  on  the  boat  were  the  following  persons : 
James  Harris,  Esq.,  and  son,  £).  Smith  Harris,  now  Capt 
Harris  of  steatnboat  notoriety;  Benson  Hunt,  wife  and 
children  ;  Thos.  Doyle,  wife  and  children ;  Maria  Ruther- 
ford ;  Marla.  Bunob,  a  young  woman ;  Tnoa  Whittington  ; 
John  Bunce  and  brother;  Israel  Garretson ;  Tnoa  Boys; 
Rich'd  Spears,  and  other  names  which  I  have  forgotten,  all 
of  whom  left  the  country  after  remaining  two  or  three  years, 
except  the  Harrises  and  Hunt. 

The  Ohio  river,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  was  very  high. 
On  arriving  at  its  mouth,  we  commenced  ascending  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  in  five  days  thereafter  this  river  aho  rose  very 
high,  the  banks  overflowing,  and  for  five  days  we  were  eon- 
fined  to  the  boat,  not  seeing  land  enough  to  stand  upon.  We 
were  twenty-two  days  in  running  up  to  St  Louis,  and  during 
the  whole  time  only  two  days  without  rain.  My  men  being 
much  exposed  to  the  wet  weather,  saflFered  considerably  from 
sickness ;  we  worked  the  boat  along  whenever  we  could  make 
any  headway. 

About  seventy  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  in  as- 
cending the  Mississippi,  the  steamer  Indiana  or  Virginia^  I  &m 
not  positive  which,  passed  us,,loaded  with  Government  stores, 
destined  for  the  Upper  Mississippi.  She  was  the  first  steam- 
boat that  crossed  over  the  Bapids.  I  called  to  the  Captain, 
and  tried  to  get  him  to  take  me  in  tow ;  but  he  said  that  he 
could  not  do  it,  as  he  had  hard  work  to  stem  the  current  In 
many  places  he  would  come  to  a  stand-still.  On  my  arrival 
at  St  Louis,  there  was  a  great  speculation  as  to  whether  the 
steamboat  would  ever  return  again,  and  also  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  steamboats  crossing  the  Bapids  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
boat  finally  returned  to  St  Louis,  re-loadedj  and  made  two 
more  tripa  The  first  t-ip  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  the  second 
to  St  Peter'a  They  lost  three  or  four  anchors  by  "  warping 
over."  They  had  not  sufficient  power  of  steam  to  stem  the 
swift  current  over  the  bars  of  rocks  on  theBapida  The  man- 
ner of  warping  is  by  sending  a  yawl-boat  ahead  with  an  anchor, 
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to  which  a  cable  is  attached.  They  cast  over  the  anchor,  and 
pay  out  the  cable  till  they  arrive  at  the  boat  On  a  keel-boat 
all  handd  lay  hold  of  the  warp,  as  they  term  it,  and  walk  back 
to  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  as  each  man  reaches  the  stern,  he 
breaks  off  and  travels  to  the  bow,  and  so  on  in  succession  un- 
til they  arrive  at  the  anchor  or  tree  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  warping  a  steamer,  the  warp  was  al- 
ways passed  several  times  around  the  main  paddle  wheel  shaft, 
and  the  steam  put  on,  and  the  wheels  and  the  warp  wonld  force 
the  vessel  against  the  current  At  this  day  there  has  been  so 
much  improvement,  that  the  term  warp  has  almost^  if  not  en- 
tirely, become  obsolete. 

While  at  St  Louis,  I  seht  two  men  to  Illinois  to  purchase 
horses  and  cattle  to  be  driven  to  the  Mines  by  way  of  Spring  • 
field  and  Peoria,  from  which  latter  place  there  was  no  settle- 
ment until  they  reached  their  destined  one  at  Feaver  river. 
After  leaving  St  Louis,  we  worked  along  up  the  river  as  our 
keel-boat  was  wont  to  do,  sometimes  pushing  it  along  with 
poles,  sometimes  pulling  it  along  by  the  brush,  called  brush- 
whacking,  sometimes  by  warping,  and  occasionally  by  sailing 
a  few  miles;  but  the  wind  would  not  shift  to  suit  all  the 
bends  of  the  river.  On  the  d^y  I  arrived  at  Fort  Edwards, 
we  had  a  &hr  wind,  and  sailed  about  twenty  miles,  owing  to  a 
bend  in  the  river.  I  was  obliged  to  keep  along  near  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  when  about  one  mile  above 
the  fort,  I  saw  one  of  the  ports  thrown  open,  and  a  shot  was 
sent  ahead  of  ua  I  laid  the  boat  in  shore,  took  the  skiff  and 
went  down  to  the  fort  I  had  concerted  a  signal  for  the  keel 
to  drop  down  should  I  require  it  On  arriving  at  the  landing, 
Lieut  Low  met  me  with  a  party  of  men  to  escort  me  into  the 
august  presence  of  the  comimandant.  Major  Mabston,  who  I 
found  unable  to  stand  without  something  to  support  him.  I 
apologized  to  hhn  for  not  landing  and  paying  my  respects  to 
him,  as  was  the  custom  for  boats  passing  up  into  the  Indian 
eowBtry;  I  bad  availed  myself  of  the  fiftvorable  wind,  the 
benefit  of  which  I  did  not  like  to  lose ;  but  I  judged  the 
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qnickest  and  easiest  way  for  me  to  get  along  would  be  to  signal 
the  keel-boat  to  drop  down,  and  to  invite  the  Major  on  board. 
He  enquired  whether  I  had  any  whisky  on  board,  and  answer- 
ing in  the  affirmative,  he  said  he  would  be  under  the  necessity 
of  taking  it  from  me.  I  remonstrated  by  saying  that  I  was 
not  going  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  but  going  to  work  the 
Lead  Mines  with  my  own  men.  That  appeared  to  satisfy  him ; 
and,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  day,  the  brandy  soothed  all  diffi- 
oultiea 

We  worked  up  the  river  near  to  the  foot  of  the  Rapids,  and 
crossed  over  to  be  ready  to  commence  the  ascent  tlie  following 
morning.  During  the  night  a  rain  storm  began,  so  that  we 
could  not  proceed.  Early  in  the  morning  I  saw  a  boat  making 
for  us  from  the  fort  On  their  arrival  a  letter  was  handed 
me,  containing  a  very  polite  apology  for  detaining  me  the 
day  previous,  with  the  mail  for  upper  ports,  requesting  that 
I  should  forward  it  as  far  as  Prairie  du  Ohien.  At  that 
day,  and  up  to  the  fall  of  1828,  there  was  not  regular  mail 
above  Fort  Edwards  ;  each  military  post  was  a  postoffice,  and 
the  commandant  a  postmaster.  While  the  river  was  open, 
the  mails  traveled  at  the  speed  of  a  keel-boat,  and  as  often  as 
opportunities  offered.  After  the  closing  of  the  river  in  the 
fall,  to  the  opening  of  the  navigation  in  the  spring,  there 
there  was  an  express  sent  through  from  one  post  to  another, 
once  a  month. 

We  pushed  up  the  river  without  any  annoyance  worth  no- 
ting, and  entered  Fever  river  on  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  June, 
making  the  trip  from  St  Louis  in  thirty-one  days,  and  fifty- 
eight  days  from  Cincinnati  On  arriving,  I  found  that  CoL 
Jakes  Jc^ksok  bad  arrived  before  me,  accompanied  by  Gen. 
SiMEALL^  from  Kentucky,  with  a  few  men ;  and  John  S.  Mil- 
ler and  family  from  Hannibal,  Missouri,  with  a  drove  of  cat- 
tle. John  Kay  assisted  Miller  to  drive  bis  cattle  through* 
DuKB  S.  Smith,  a  brother  of  Mr&  Millkr,  and  FiBiNBy.BB 
Orns,  came  that  year;  John  ARMfiTTRONa,  Cxjylir  Arm- 

^Lt.  Col.  Jamxb Simball coimn«need  the  Kentucky  Dctfocmi  on  the  North  Weetom 
rjunpiilgni  of  181S-18.  L.  C.  D. 
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STRONG,  and  James  Thompson,  from  Green  Bay,  with  Tqt- 
TLE,  and  Daniel  Whitney's  goods,  arrived  the  fall  before.  I 
was  at  my  destined  port,  and  had  to  live  in  my  boat  until  I 
could  build  houses,  which  was  no  small  job.  I  had  men  and 
tools,  but  my  oxen  had  not  yet  reached  me.  Fortunately,  Mil. 
LEB  had  oxen,  which  he  kindly  gave  me  the  use  of,  till  mine 
should  arrive.  When  I  applied  to  him  to  hire  them,  he  said 
that  I  was  too  much  of  a  Yankee  for  this  country,  and  that  he 
would  not  hire  them;  but  that  I  might  take  and  use  them 
as  long  as  I  wanted  them ;  and  if  I  wished  to  insult  him,  I 
could  not  better  do  so  than  by  again  offering  to  pay  him. 

The  timber  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  I  had 
some  logs  hauled  to  the  bank  of  the  river  about  half  a  miile 
above  Galena,  which  I  rolled  into  the  stream  to  raft  down,  but 
they  sank.  Fortunately  the  Armstrongs  had  built  a  flat- 
boat,  which  I  purchased  and  went  ahead.  Soon  afler  I  got  up 
my  houses  and  moved  into  them,  there  came  a  thunder  storm 
accompanied  with  a  very  strong  wind  that  unroofed  one  of 
them,  notwithstanding  the  roof  was  weighed  down  with  very 
heavy  green  oak  loga  I  spent  the  first  year  mostly  in  build- 
ing houses,  furnaces  and  stables,  and  in  digging  a  well.  In 
the  month  of  August  I  had  the  census  taken :  there  were  sev- 
enty-four persons,  men,  women  and  children,  white  and  black; 
my  company  numbering  forty-three  of  them.  Col.  Johnson 
had  four  black  men  with  him,  one  of  whom  was  James  P. 
Bbokwourth,  afterwards  of  mountaineer  notoriety,* 
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There  were  about  five  hundred  Indians ;  their  women  quite 
industrious  miners,  but  the  men  would  not  work.  They  would 
form  an  inclined  plane  where  they  went  deep.  I  saw  one 
place  where  they  dug  forty-five  (feet  deep.  Their  manner  of 
doing  it  was  by  drawing  the  mineral  dirt  and  rock  in  what 
they  called  a  mocock,  a  kind  of  basket  made  of  birch  bark,  or 
dry  hide  of  buckskin,  to  which  they  attached  a  rope  made  of 
rawhida  Their  tools  were  a  hoe  made  for  the  Indiari  trade, 
an  axe,  and  a  crowbar,  made  of  an  old  gun  barrel  flattened  at 
the  breech,  which  tbey  used  for  removing  the  rock.  Their 
mode  of  blasting  was  rather  tedious,  to  be  sure ;  they  got  dry 
wood,  kindled  a  fire  along  the  rock  as  far  as  they  wished  to 
break  it  After  getting  the  rock  hot,  they  poured  cold  water 
upon  it  which  so  cracked  it  that  they  could  pry  it  up.  At  the 
old  Btick  Lead,  they  had  removed  many  hundred  tons  of  rock 
in  that  manner,  and  had  raised  many  thousand  pounds  of  min- 
eral or  lead  ore. 

The  Buck  Lead  was  discovered  by  an  Indian  who  was  called 
by  that  name,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Galena,  and 
had  been  worked  by  Old  Book  and  his  wife,  and  such  of  his 
friends  as  he  chose  to  invite  to  join  him,  for  some  fifteen  years, 
as  I  was  informed  by  the  Indian  traders.  Old  Buck  was  re- 
puted to  be  the  best  miner  among  the  Indians.  He  had  given 
up  hunting  some  twenty  years  before  the  whites  took  posses- 
sion of  the  mines,  and  made^  his  living  by  mining.  There  were 
many  places  where  the  Indi:.ns  found  and  worked  out  mineral, 
but  the  principal  places  were  the  Buck  and  Cave  leads,  the  lat- 
ter five  miles  from  "The  Point,*' — now  Gktlena.  OoL  J.  John- 
son purchased  the  right  of  working  the  Buck  *  and  Cave  leads 
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of  tke  Indians  in  1822 ;  and  the  ibllowing  year,  the  Indians 
were  at  work  at  diflKnrent  places  on  the  same  range.  The  In- 
dian women  proved  themselves  to  be  the  best  as  well  as  the 
direwdest  miners.  While  Col.  Johnson's  men  were  sinking 
their  boles  or  shafts,  in  some  instances  the  squaws  would  drift 
under  them  and  take  out  all  the  mineral  or  ore  ihej  ooold  find. 
When  the  men  got  down  into  the  drift  made  by  the  women, 
the  latter  would  have  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  white  men's  ex- 
pen8€L 

This  year  the  Government  had  two  officers  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  stationed  here  as  surveyors,  Miyor  Andibson  and 
Lieutenant  Bubdikb.  f    There  not  being  any  agmJt  sent  by  the  ^ 
Government  this  year,  the  surveyors  had  nothing  to  do  but  eat 
and  drink. 

When  I  arrived,  on  the  first  of  June,  on  entering  Fever 
rhrer,  I  obferved  the  atmosphere  to  be  very  chilly  ;  it  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  immense  piles  of  ice,  left  by  the  great  freshet 
in  the  month  of  March  preceding.  These  piles  of  ice  upon 
the  bottom  opposite  ike  village  were  from  fif^n  to  twenty  feet 
high.  The  men  that  were  there  told  me  that  the  water  rose 
fifteen  feet  in  one  hour  I  The  ice  being  very  thick  and  strong 
in  the  short  bend  of  the  river,  it  would<  gorge  up  and  aitop  the 
water  until  it  got  high  enough  to  run  over,  and  woukl  very 
soon  wftsh  the  iee  away. 

There  were  many  log  furnaces  that  the  smelters  had  pre- 
pared, that  were  lying  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  that  were 
swept  away.  There  was  one  large  keel-boat  that  had  grounded 
and  was  frozen  fast  to  the  bottom.  The  running  ice  took  away 
all  the  roof  and  upper  works.  The  river  has  not  broken  up 
as  rapidly  since.     Id  the  year  1826  or  1827  at  the  breaking  up 

on  the  authority  orXr.  OunrxAD*  that  he  was  a  swarthy, madtnm-tiaed  I^sAiaB,  more  Is- 
dnatrloBS  than  hla  Doople  generally,  and  had  beeome  considerably  enUfhteaed,  aad 
talked  broken  Sngnsh  pre%  well.   Hie  last  Mr.  OunrrxAB  beard  or  him,  he  — 


gaged  with  a  bvlf-bread  named  JoHAa,  |>ron>eeting  Ibr  lead  on  the  Big  Ma  oo-ket-ty,  in  tlio 
fho  Dnboqne  region,  in  188S ;  and  as  a  good  many  miners  died  ofcholera  at  that  Denod,he 
xatJIier  thinka  0u>  Buck  waa  among  the  lictlms.  L.  C.  I>. 

tMaf.  Jonr  AiiDMaMi,  anattveof  Vermoul,  be«amea  eadotia  18(M,  a  flacoad  Ue«t  Ul 
laofTFirst  Liemt.  tm  MM;  OaytataaadTaptgiiBhical  Bnrineea,  with  tlw  nak  of  M^^, 
In  181B;  breret  Llent.  Colonel  in  1828,  and  died  at  DetroiV^t.  14.  1884. 

Uent.  Clajix  BusDon,  a  natiice  of  GeoigiajJ(ecame  a  cadet  in  1817;  acting  Aaalitaiit 
ProflBSsor  of  MathemaUca  at  West  Point  Hbl  1W4I1 ;  Seaond  Lientenaot  ofArtfllerr  in 
lan^andiMlgnadtiLlfilff.  L.  O.D. 
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of  Ferer  river,  the  water  w«s  eight  feet  deep  in  the  bottom  at 
Galena.     What  has  occarred  once  may  occur  again. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  sickness  in  the  s^ement  this 
year;  varioas  complaints,  bilious  fever,  typhoid  fever,  and 
fever  and  agne.  Gen.  Sdcrall,  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  TuT- 
TLE,  from  Green  Bay,  both  died  of  typhoid  fever. 

An  oecnrrenco  took  place  this  season,  originating  in  a 
drnnk^  frolic,  that  placed  us  in  a  rather  dangerous  situation 
wiA  the  Indiana  Three  men  of  my  company  one  Sunday  went 
to  Col.  Johnson's  establishment,  and  got  drunk,  and  in  the 
night  went  into  an  Indian  lodge  on  their  way  home,  and,  for 
their  improper  conduct,  the  Indian  took  his  guu  to  drive  them 
away.  The  men  snatched  the  gun  frcon  him,  and  broke  it 
over  his  head  and  shoulders,  and  then  beat  his  aged  iather 
shamefully.  Their  cries  brought  a  number  of  Indians  sufficient 
to  drive  them  away.  The  men  came  home  between  eleven 
•  and  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  swearing  vengeance  against  the 
Indians ;  clamoring  for  arms  and  ammunition  to  exterminate 
the  Indians,  and  swore  that  they  would  have  them.  I  had 
provided  a  full  supply  of  both  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
guns  were  placed  on  a  rack  over  my  bed,  all  well  charged,  and 
my  g*nn  always  standing  at  the  bead  of  my  bed,  and  a  pair  of 
pistols  under  my  pillow.  I  was  sick  ot  the  time.  As  they 
came  into  the  house,  I  {nresented  my  gun  at  the  leader  of  them, 
and  made  them  get  into  their  beds.  They  were  soon  asleep.  I 
then  called  one  of  my  interpreters,  (having  employed  two  as  la- 
borers, one  a  half-breed  Indian,  and  the  other  a  white  man 
named  Ourtiss,  and  gave  him  directions  to  prepare  a  boat  and 
provisions,  and  to  take  the  three  men,  who  had  caused  the  dis- 
turbance, down  to  an  island  in  the  Mississippi,  and  conceal 
them  until  I  had  settled  the  difficulty  with  the  Indians.  About 
one  hour  before  daylight  the  report  was  made  that  the  Indians 
were  all  quiet  in  their  lodge&  I  started  the  men  with  the  half- 
breed  interpreter,  who  worked  tiie  canoe  past  ike  Indians  with- 
out being  discovered. 

BeforeChe  sun  was  up,  I  sent  the  other  interpreter  out  to  re- 
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oonnoitre ;  who  returned  and  reported,  that  the  house  was  sur* 
rounded,  and  that  the  Indians  were  determined  to  have  re- 
venge by  killing  the  white  tran^ressors.  I  immediately  sent 
CuRTiss,  the  interpreter,  to  Cattub,  the  Indian  chief,  to  re- 
quest him  to  come  and  see  me,  as  I  was  sick  and  not  able  to 
go  out ;  he  came  very  promptly,  and  I  informed  him  that  the 
men  who  had  done  the  mischief  were  gone  away,  and  would  not 
return,  unless  I  could  amicably  arrange  the  matter  with  the  in- 
jured persons.  I  also  spoke  of  the  house  being  surrounded  by 
his  people  to  revenge  the  injury.  I  proposed  to  hold  a  talk 
with  the  injured  parties,  and  to  pay  them  some  equivalent  for 
the  damages  done.  He  appeared  well  pleased  with  the  propo- 
sition that  I  made ;  and  said  that  he  would  use  his  influence 
in  getting  the  difficulty  settled,  and  would  return  before  the 
sun  went  down.  He  went  around  in  the  brush  where  the  In- 
dians were  concealed,  and  induced  them  to  leave.  My  men 
went  to  their  work  and  were  not  disturbed. 

It  became  necessary  to  send  our  only  team  out  north  of  the 
Point,  four  or  five  miles ;  and  as  the  drivw  usually  employed 
was  one  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  row,  and  he  being  absent,  an- 
other man  was  selected  to  take  his  place ;  who  went  out,  got 
his  load,  and  when  returning,  about  three  miles  from  home,  he 
heard  the  Indians'  whoop,  and  in  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
noise,  saw  a  number,  as  he  supposed  about  fifty,  approaching 
him  at  a  full  run.  The  driver  took  to  his  heels,  left  his  team, 
and  ran  home.  A  more  frightened  person  I  never  saw.  CuR- 
Tiss,  the  interpreter,  at  once  said  that  some  of  the  young  Indi- 
ans had  done  it  in  sport,  and  to  see  how  fast  he  could  run,  and 
proposed  to  go  with  him  after  the  team,  but  the  man  could  not 
be  induced  to  attempt  it  Curtiss  went  alone;  he  met 
the  Indians,  six  or  seven  in  number.  He  asked  them  why 
they  had  driven  the  driver  from  the  team.  They  answered 
that  they  wanted  to  see  him  run,  and  as  soon  as  the  driver  left 
the  team,  they  stopped  running.  They  said  that  the  man  ran 
like  a  turkey.  He  was  so  much  alarmed  that  he  did  not  stop 
to  see  whether  they  were  still  following  him  or  not  • 
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When  the  sun  was  about  one  hour  high  in  the  evening,  the 
Indians,  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  came 
to  my  house  headed  by  their  chief,  Cattub.  I  had  prepared 
flour,  pork,  tobacco,  and  a  new  gun,  and  some  powder  and 
lead.  When  all  things  were  ready,  I  inquired  of  the  men  the 
extent  of  their  injuries.  They  stated  their  grievances  in  a 
simple  manner,  and  acknowledged  that  whisky  had  done  it. 
I  showed  them  what  I  was  willing  to  give  them  to  settle  the 
matter.  After  a  few  minutes'  consideration,  they  proposed 
that  I  should  add  a  keg  of  whisky  to  what  I  had  offered. 
That  I  peremptorily  refused.  Whisky  had  caused  the  diffi- 
culty, and  whisky  should  not  add  to  the  mischief  already 
done.  When  I  stopped  speaking,  Cattub  presented  the  pipe 
of  peace  to  the  elder  injured  Indian,  who  lit  it,  took  a  whiff, 
and  then  presented  it  to  me ;  and  I  having  smoked,  presented 
it  to  Cattub,  and  he  to  the  young  Indian,  and  from  him  it 
passed  around  to  all  present,  each  making  one  draw  of  the 
smoka  The  next  proceeding  was,  each  one  offered  his  hand 
to  me  for  a  friendly  shake.  This  being  over,  Cattub  stated 
that  the  hatchet  was  buried,  and  cautioned  all  present  against 
digging  it  up.  He  then  proposed  to  me  to  give  them  a  keg  of 
whisky  to  take  over  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  river 
to  drink  my  health,  and  he  pledged  himself  that  nqne  of  it 
should  be  used  until  they  got  over  the  river.  As  he  had 
never  told  me  an  untruth,  I  told  him  that  he  should  have  it 
the  next  day.  He  also  promised  me  that  my  men  might  come 
back  in  perfect  safety.  Accordingly,  the  following  morning  I 
sent  for  the  concealed  men ;  they  soon  returned,  and  the 
Indians  never  afterwards  referred  to  the  matter. 

I  might  as  well  here  give  a  description  of  the  mode  of  smelt- 
ing lead  up  to  the  year  18S0  or  1831.  The  smelting  was  done 
in  log  and  ash  furnaces.  The  log  furnace  was  built  upon  a 
bank  or  side  hill  so  as  to  have  a  descent  of  forty-five  degrees. 
They  were  built  on  two  or  four  eyes.  In  the  first  place  there 
was  a  strong  wall  built  parallel  with  the  bank,  connected  with 
walls  at^  right  angles,  four  feet  apart    After  the  walls  were  up, 
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there  was  a  hearth  laid,  made  of  one  flag-stone  haying  the  prop- 
er inclination  so  that  the  lead  wonld  flow  down  into  the  basin 
in  firont  of  the  famace.  The  hearth  being  made,  there  were 
Side  walls  placed  npon  the  hearth,  nine  inches  high|  and  from 
nine  to  twelve  inches  wida  As  burners  for  the  logs,  stoke- 
holes were  left  in  the  front  wall,  ten  inches  wide  by  twenty 
inches  high.  Logs  were  cat  of  a  proper  length,  say  three  feet 
ten  inches  long,  and  from  fourteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  diame- 
ter. The  large  logs  wern  first  rolled  in  npon  the  side  walk, 
which  raised  them  from  the  hearth  to  leave  room  for  air  and 
wood.  After  the  logs  were  properly  placed,  the  barking  was 
set ;  that  is,  wood  set  npon  the  end  aronnd  against  the  wall& 
That  being  set,  it  was  ready  for  the  mineral.  Each  eye  would 
receive  from  three  to  four  thousand  pounds.  The  fumaoe  be- 
ing charged,  a  slow  fire  was  kindled  under  the  logs,  and  con- 
tinued to  burn  till  it  arrived  at  a  dull  red  heat  The  fire  was 
then  drawn  from  below  to  give  time  for  the  sulphur  to  pass 
off  The  sulphur,  logs,  and  barking  would  keep  up  a  mode- 
rate combustion,  which  was  left  about  six  hours.  It  was  then 
ready  to  have  a  fire  kindled  again  in  the  eye  under  the  logs. 
A  brisk  fire  being  kept  up,  the  lead  would  flow  down  into  the 
basin,  which  was  kept  hot  by  a  fire  upon  it  until  the  lead  was 
cast  into  pigs. 

The  whole  operation  of  charging  and  smelting  occupied 
about  twenty-four  hours.  The  next  process,  when  there  was 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  ashes  accumulated,  was  to  wash  them 
clean  from  extraneous  matter,  that  they  could  be  fused  by  a 
higher  degree  of  heat  in  a  furnace  called  an  ash  furnace.  The 
ashes  when  clean  were  composed  ol  small  pieces  of  mineral, 
and  the  gray  oxide  of  lead.  The  ash  furnace  was  likewise 
built  upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  but  entirely  different  in  construc- 
tion fh>m  the  log  furnace.  There  were  walls  raised  about  three 
feet  high,  and  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  five  feet  long  for  the 
ash  pii  The  original  mode  of  making  the  grate  was  by  laying 
socks  transversely.  The  fire-place  was  constructed  so  that  the 
blaze  was  thrown  upon  the  basin.    The  basin  was  constructed 
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in  aa  oval  8kape,  and  ao  that  it  could  be  tapped  on  botb  Bides 
of  it,  one  side  for  the  elag  and  the  other  for  the  lead  and  zane. 
Zaoe  was  a  term  made  use  of  to  desigaate  lead  that  was  90t 
deprived  of  its  mhieralizer,  sulphur,  which  had  to  be  passed 
again  through  the  log  furnace ;  it  was  then  a  fine  lead.  From 
the  basin  there  was  a  flue,  somewhat  funnel  shaped,  at  aa  in- 
clination of  forty-five  degrees,  with  a  Oat  hearth,  and  at  the  Uyg 
was  a  place  to  put  the  ashes  opon  to  be  smelted^  which  was 
pushed  into  the  flue  as  it  melted  off  the  bottom  and  ran  down 
into  the  basin,  The  ash  Tumace  was  kqpt  going  day  and  night 
until  the  bottoms  of  the  flue  and  basin  were  cut  out  by  the 
action  o{  the  sulphurate  of  lead  combined  with  heat  When  I 
came  to  the  mines  it  was  considered  a  good  ash  furnace  that 
would  run  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  lead ;  but  they  were  sub- 
sequently so  much  improved,  that  a  hundred  and  sixty  thous- 
and pounds  were  made  by  one  furnace  before  it  went  into  dis- 
use. 

There  was  a  great  waste  of  lead  made  by  both  the  log  a»d 
ash  fumacea  They  were  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  ^e 
Spaniarda  Seeing  the  log  faruaee  in  use  in  1822, 1  concluded 
DOt  to  make  use  of  it,  and  aoeordingly  I  brought  a  man  with 
me  to  make  brick ;  and  I  found  some  clay  at  Bock  Island  that 
I  supposed  would  make  a  good  artiela  I  took  some  with  me 
to  Cincinnati  and  tested  it^  and  found  it  to  be  as  good  as  I 
wanted  I  sent  and  got  a  boat  load.  I  had  00,000  brick  put 
in  the  kiln.  All  was  very  well  done  so  far,  but  I  soon  found 
that  the  man  was  a  good  moulder,  and  set  them  in  the  kiln 
well ;  but  when  he  came  to  burn  them,  he  knew  nothing  about 
that  part  of  the  process,  and  spoiled  the  most  of  them.  I  se- 
lected the  best  of  them,  and  proceeded  to  build  a  furnace  oa 
the  English  plan  c^  a  cupola  My  fire  brick  were  good,  but  I 
had  not  enough  of  the  common  brick  to  make  it  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  heat  I  learned  that  I  must  creep 
befcHre  I  could  walk.  I  had  always  before  done  business  where 
I  could  obtain  anything  I  wanted  by  paying  for  it  But  here 
I  had  to  make  every  thing  with  my  own  means.  I  accordiog- 
y  went  to  work  and  built  a  log  furnace. 
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During  the  latter  part  of  this  summer,  a  party  of  about 
twenty  Winnebago  Indians  came  in  to  trade  their  furs  and 
peltries.  They  arrived  in  the  afternoon  and  deposited  their 
packs  with  Amos  Fabbab,  their  trader.  Amongst  the  com- 
pany was  an  Indian  that  had  acquired  the  name  of  Jomr,  who 
could  speak  English  tolerably  well.  He  had  got  whisky 
enough  to  make  bin)  very  talkative*  He  came  to  my  house 
and  told  me  that  he  was  a  brave  man,  that  he  had  killed  an 
Indian  of  his  own  tribe  two  years  before ;  that  Col.  Mobgan 
had  kept  him  at  the  garrison  for  one  year,  and  that  he  had 
been  out  one  year.  He  added  that  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
were  cowards,  and  that  although  he  had  been  one  year  with 
them,  they  had  failed  to  take  vengeance  upon  him,  according 
to  the  Indian  custom.  I  inquired  of  him  if  any  of  the  friends 
of  the  deceased  were  in  the  company.  He  answered  that  there 
were  four  or  five,  but  they  were  cowards  and  dare  not  attack 
him.  I  ni^ed  him  to  stay  all  night,  that  it  was  dark  and  that 
they  would  kill  him.  I  kept  him  till  ten  o'clock,  when  he 
went  out,  and  was  stabbed  in  the  heart  within  an  hour  after 
leaving,  as  was  judged  by  Mr.  Fabbab  the  next  morning; 
who  related  that  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  previous,  there 
was  a  great  commotion  among  the  Indians.  Those  who  com- 
mitted the  act  were  in  so  much  of  a  hurry  that  they  left  the 
knife  sticking  in  their  victim,  and  immediately  disappeared. 
The  rest  of  the  Indians  started  away  in  the  morning  as  soon 
as  they  could  find  their  horses.  By  the  time  the  sun  was  up 
the  Indians  were  all  gone,  except  the  mother  of  the  murdered 
one.  CoL  Johnson  and  myself  had  a  coffin  made,  and  had  him 
buried.  The  mother  staid  for  eleven  days,  and  built  a  fire  at 
the  head  of  the  grave  about  half  an  hour  before  the  sun  went 
down,  and  mourned  most  bitterly  till  it  was  set  She  then  left 
and  did  not  return. 

The  Winnebago  Indians  were  so  much  afraid  that  they 
would  be  apprehended  by  the  whites,  and  punished  for  the 
murder,  that  they  felt  it  unsafe  to  come  and  trade,  and  staid 
away  for  a  long  time,  until  at  length  Fabbab,  their  trader, 
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sent  for  them,  and  then  two  or  three  only  at  first  came  in  ; 
they  being  assured  that  the  whites  would  let  them  settle  the 
matter  of  John's  murder  in  their  own  way,  in  a  short  time 
after  their  return  to  their  people,  a  very  large  trading  party 
came  in.  Whenever  the  Winnebagoes  came  in  to  trade,  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  would  leave  and  cross  over  the  Mississippi, 
and  remain  until  the  Winnebagoes  were  all  gone.  I  charged 
them  with  being  afraid  of  the  Winnebagoes  and  running  away. 
It  was  to  an  Indian  Chief,  named  Black  Tobacco,*  that  I  made 
the  charge  of  cowardice.  He  said,  neither  he  nor  his  tribe 
were  cowards,  and  if  I  did  not  believe  him,  to  go  and  ask 
€k)vemor  Clabk,  at  St  Louis,  who  had  made  him  a  chief  for 
his  bravery,  and  for  his  friendship  to  the  Americans  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  that  he  had  always  been  the  friend  of  the  white 
man  from  the  time  he  was  old  enough  to  judge  of  their  num- 
bers ;  and,  in  their  Indian  councils,  he  had  always,  even  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  opposed  those  that  were  for  war  against  the 
United  States.  He  said  that  Black  Hawk  was  a  bad  Indian, 
and  went  yearly  to  get  presents  from  the  English  at  Drum- 
mond's  Island.  That  the  reason  they  went  away  from  the 
Winnebagoes  was,  that  they  were  friends,  and  that  it  was  bel- 
ter to  keep  so  That  some  of  his  young  men  were  hot  beaded, 
and  if  the  Winnebagoes  got  some  whisky,  when  they  came 
to  trade,  quarrels  might  arise  which  would  not  be  as  easy  to 
stop,  as  to  avoid  them  by  keeping  out  of  their  way. 

He  then  said  that  I  had  charged  him  with  being  a  coward, 
and  to  prove  that  he  was  not,  he  proposed  that  he  would  him- 
self stay  and  go  amongst  them  every  day  while  they  remained, 
to  do  their  trading  the  next  time  the  Winnebagoes  came  in  for 
that  purpose.  Accordingly  when  they  made  their  next  visit, 
he  came  and  told  me  that  he  had  sent  all  his  people  away  as 
usual,  and  he  was  going  to  stay  and  see  how  they  did  their 
trading.  The  traders  had  urged  him  to  go;  be  told  them  that 
he  wanted  to  see  how  they  traded  with  his  friends  the  Winneba- 

•  MOCK-TO-BAGK-8A-0UM,  OF  Block  Tobocco,  Signed  ttie  Prairie  dn  Chien  treaty  of  ISW. 

L.  C.  D. 
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goes.  He  did  aot  tell  the  traders  wby  be  remained,  nor  did  be 
wish  the  Winnebagoes  to  know  until  after  tbey  had  left.  He 
would  come  to  me  two  or  three  times  a  day,  to  eonyinoe  me 
that  be  was  not  afraid  of  them.  He  was  not  only  a  brave  In- 
dian, but  full  of  humor,  and  was  always  pleased  when  he  could 
get  the  laugh  upon  a  white  man  or  an  Indian. 

The  Indians  generally  were  very  fond  of  whisky,  and  as 
fruitful  of  their  resources  to  procure  it  as  the  white  man.  One 
of  their  modes  was  to  promise  to  show,  for  a  given  number  of 
bottles  of  whisky^  yrhere  mineral  could  be  found.  By  this 
plan  they  procured  a  great  deal.  Another  mode  was  to  offer 
lewd  women  to  the  whites  for  whisky,  which  too  many  of  the 
joung  men  accepted  to  their  sorrow. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year^  Col  Johnson  finding  that  he 
could  not  make  business  profitable,  concluded  to  dose  up  his 
business  and  quit  the  country,  and  advised  me  to  do  so  too.  I 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  season  in  preparing  for  busi- 
ness, and  being  fully  satisfied  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
its  vast  mineral  resources,  I  concluded  to  go  on  with  what  I 
had  hardly  made  a  beginning.  Col  Johnson  smelted  this 
year,  about  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  lead ;  I  smelted  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds ;  Tnoa  H.  Janu- 
ary about  forty-five  thousand ;  Bates  and  Barrbl  about  fifty 
thousand ;  and  David  G.  Bates  and  A.  P.  Yanhbtbe,  on  an 
island  in  the  Mississippi,  opposite  Dubuque,  of  mineral  and 
ashes  purchased  of  the  Indians,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
— making  the  total  product  of  lead  shipped  for  the  year  1823, 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 

During  the  winter  of  1828-4, 1  think,  early  in  the  month  of 
January,  the  first  marriage  contract  was  consummated  by 
white  persons,  both  in  my  employment  There  being  no  one 
authoriised  by  law  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony,  I  recom- 
mended a  marriage  contract  to  be  drawn  up  signed  by  the 
contracting  parties,  binding,  them  to  each  other,  also  binding 
them  to  have  the  ceremony  performed  as  soon  as  they  should 
arrive  where  it  could  be  legally  done.     The  name  of  the 
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young  man  was  William  Hykis,  and  that  of  the  joxmg 
woman  Maria  Buthbbfobd.  Some  time  duririg  the  winter, 
A.  P.  Vanmeteb  received  a  commission  as  justice  of  the 
peace,  from  Goyernor  CAfi&  The  young  couple  went  to  him| 
and  had  him  perform  the  marriage  ceremony.  The  following 
spring  they  went  down  to  Clarksville,  Missouri,  and  there  had 
the  eeremony  perfonned  by  a  clergyman,  as  they  informed  me 
afterwardsL 

In  the  month  of  January,  1824,  David  G.  Bates  and 
myself  set  off  together,  he  for  Missouri,  and  I  for  Cineinoati, 
Ohio,  for  my  &mily  and  anotJier  year's  supply  of  gooda  and 
provisions.  We  started  with  jumpers  on  the  ice,  and  a^r 
proceeding  about  twenty-five  miles,  we  found  it  unsafe  to  con-^ 
tinue  on  the  river,  and  went  upon  the  land ;  abandoning  our 
jumpers,  we  saddled  our  horses,  and  traveled  by  land  to  Book 
Island.  We  got  into  the  old  Indian  village  at  nine  o'clock  at 
night  The  wind  blowing  firesh  we  could  not  be  heard  at  the 
fort  We  built  a  fire  in  one  of  the  Indian  houses,  at  the 
expense  of  another  house.  The  light  of  the  fire  was  seen  at 
the  fort,  but  they  supposed  some  Indians  had  come  in.  Early 
in  the  morning  a  boat  was  sent  for  us  in  time  to  give  us  a 
good  warm  breakfast 

The  river  being  opened,  we  left  our  horses,  and  purchased  a 
canoe,  in  which  we  proceeded  down  the  river  to  Whits's,  in 
Missouri,  twenty-five  mihes  below  Fort  Bdward&  The  weather 
changing  very  cold  in  the  afternoon,  by  the  next  morning  the 
river  was  frozen  hard  enough  for  a  horse  to  travel  upon  it  I 
purchased  a  horse  and  started  for  St  Louis.  For  three  days 
the  weather  was  so  cold  jthat  I  could  not  ride  longer  than  twen- 
ty or  thirty  minutes  before  I  had  to  get  off  and  run^  in  order 
to  keep  from  freezing.  On  arriving  at  St  Charles,  on  the  Mis- 
souri river,  I  was  again  detained  by  the  running  ice  in  the 
stream.  I  spent  my  time  very  pleasantly.  The  Legislature 
being  in  session,  there  was  assembled  ^1  the  variety  of  person- 
ages usually  found  in  a  body  of  diat  kind  in  a  frontier  State, 
some  men  of  the  most  brilliant  talent^  grading  thence  all  the 
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way  down  to  zero.    Gov.   McNaib  was  a  fine  speoimen  of  a 
western  hunter. 

After  several  days  detention  I  was  ferried  over  the  Missouri, 
and  arrived  at  St  Louis,  where  I  found  the  Mississippi  running 
so  full  of  ice  that  neither  the  mails  nor  travelers  oould  get 
over,  and  many  persons  arriving  daily  upon  each  side  of  the 
river.  The  ice  began  to  slacken  some.  Wiggin,  the  own^ 
of  the  horse-boat,  agreed  to  try  crossing  if  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars should  be  made  up  for  him,  for  the  round  trip,  by  persons 
on  both  Hides  of  the  river.  It  was  very  soon  raised,  and  we 
got  over,  but  not  without  much  peril  to  the  boat  and  passen- 
gers. ^  Before  we  landed  on  the  Illinois  side,  there  was  but  one 
bucket  left  on  the  paddle-wheel,  and  that  was  stopped  by  a 
cake  of  ica  When  within  two  rods  of  the  shore,  the  boat  was 
drifted  rapidly  down  stream  upon  a  snag  or  large  tree,  with  one 
end  imbedded  in  the  mud,  and  the  other  end  projecting  above 
the  water  and  floating  ice ;  twenty  feet  more  and  all  would 
have  been  lost  The  ice  was  cleared  from  the  wheel,  and  the 
eight  horses  put  to  their  utmost  speed,  and  the  boat  went  ahead 
and  was  landed  safely,  with  about  two  hundred  passengers  and 
about  forty  horses.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  people  there 
are  in  times  of  danger  that  give  up  in  despair.  There  were 
many  that  could  do  nothing  but  mourn  their  untimely  fate  as 
they  imagined,  and  made  offer  of  money,  from  one  dollar  to 
five  hundred,  to  be  put  on  the  shore  safely.  But  the  instant 
the  boat  landed,  those  that  were  most  frightened  were  the  first 
to  leave  her,  without  stopping  to  make  the  least  acknowledg- 
ment of  thanks  and  gratitude  to  those  who  had  exerted  them- 
selves to  extricate  the  boat  from  the  floating  ica  Mr.  Wiggin, 
the  owner  of  the  boat,  was  on  board,  and  made  use  of  every 
exertion  that  was  possible  for  a  man  to  make  to  save  the  boat, 
and  when  we  landed,  he  generously  called  upon  all  of  us  who 
had  assisted  him  in  working  the  boat,  offering  to  refund  the 
money  we  had  paid  him ;  but  all  were  satisfied  with  him,  and 
with  themselves,  that  they  bad  got  over  safely,  and  that  we  had 
only  done  our  duty,  and  further  that  we  did  not  wish  him  to 
pay  us  for  it 
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I  proceeded  on  to  Cincinnati,  where  I  arrived  in  good  time, 
in  the  latter  part  of  February.  I  got  my  business  done,  and 
was  ready  to  leave  again  for  the  Mines  by  the  eighth  of  ApriL 
I  left  Cincinnati  on  board  a  flat-boat,  and  ran  over  the  Falls  at 
Louisville  to  Shipping  Port,  and  there  put  my  goods  and  peo- 
ple on  board  a  steamboat  for  St  Louia  Our  company  was 
composed  of  myself  and  family.  Jambs  Smith  and  family,  and 
the  family  of  James  Harris,  who  went  with  me  the  year  be- 
fore, and  in  whose  hands  I  placed  my  business  during  my  ab- 
sence from  the  Mines.  At  St  Louis  my  keel-boat  was  in  wait- 
ing for  me,  having  arrived  two  or  three  days  before  me  from 
the  Mines  with  a  load  of  lead.  As  soon  as  my  boat  was 
loaded,  we  started  for  the  Mines,  where  we  arrived  in  as  good 
time  as  was  usual  with  keel-boats,  traveling  with  the  faces  of 
the  men  working  the  boat,  towards  the  port  we  had  lefi  On 
arriving,  I  found  the  people  that  had  remained,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  A.  Farrar,*  the  Indian  trader,  and  my  company,  had 
suffered  severely  for  the  want  of  good  provisions.  Their  liv- 
ing had  been  sour  floxir  and  condemned  army  pork,  which  pro- 
duced a  number  of  cases  of  scurvy,  and  some  of  them  quite 
severe:  two  of  them  had  lost  the  use  of  their  lega  I 
directed  their  limbs  to  be  buried  in  the  ground  six  hours  a  day 
for  three  days,  with  the  use  of  vegetable  aid  externally.  They 
recovered  immediately. 

The  business  of  mining  and  smelting  went  on  about  as  last 
season,  until  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  John  Bonner  went 
out  where  Hazel  Green  now  is,  in  search  of  old  Indian  dig- 
gings. He  found  a  place  that  suited  him,  and  commenced 
sinking  a  shaft  by  himself.  At  four  and  a  half  feet  he  found 
block  mineral  extending  over  all  the  bottom  of  his  hole.  He 
went  to  work  and  cut  out  steps  on  the  side  of  the  hole,  to  be 
ready  for  the  next  day*s  operation.  Accordingly  the  next 
naoming  he  commenced  operationa  The  result  of  his  day's 
work  was  seventeen  thousand  pounds  of  mineral  upon  the  bank 
at  night    This,  I  do  not  tiiink,  has  been  equaled  since  by 

•  Avos  Famub,  UJ9  Mr.  Olmmsd.  Mttled  permanentlj  at  G«]«aA,  died  there,  and 
has  deBcendants  still  residing  at  that  place.  L.  C.  D. 
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one  man.  He  went  oo  working  nntil  be  raised  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  aod  then  abandoned  it,  thinking  that 
he  had  got  all  the  mineral  that  was  there,  the  opening  being 
closed  up.  The  following  year  I  laid  a  Ooyemment  sarvey  to 
include  the  same  diggings,  and  built  the  first  cabin  or  log 
house  that  was  built  north  of  the  old  Care  Diggings.  From 
BONKER^s  discovery  I  raised  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
saod  pounds.  My  men  made  several  other  discoveries  of  min- 
em\  all  of  which  were  worked  down  to  the  watcf  levd. 

Mr.  Jbffsbson  Crawford,  after  I  had  abandoned  the  sur- 
vey, settled  upon  it,  and  has  realized  a  handsome  fortune  from 
it  John  Edwards  has  also  realized  considerable  wealth  from 
a  part  of  the  old  survey,  and  fixMn  the  land  adjoining  it  on  the 
west  Mr.  Crawford  has,  with  considerable  zeal,  expended 
a  large  amouni  in  erecting  pnmps  to  free  the  mines  from  water. 
First  he  pat  on  a  pump  which  he  worked  with  oxen  upon  an 
inclined  plane.  Since  Le  has  put  up  a  water  wheel  which  is 
worked  by  the  water,  raised  by  the  oxen  running  on  a  wheel 
thkty  feet  in  diftmeter.  Last  year,  1866,  he  put  up  a  water 
wheel  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  on  which  he  takes  water  raised  by 
the  ether  fmmps,  with  the  addition  of  that  obtained  from  a 
branch  of  water,  thus  obtaining  an  immense  power  for  work- 
ing his  pumps,  which  are  worked  by  long  wooden  rod&  He 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  mineral,  and  I  am  of  tbe  opinion  that 
he  will  be  well  paid  for  his  enterprise  in  pushing  it  forward  ; 
for  I  think  ihe  best  deposits  of  mineral  have  not  yet  been 
reached. 

The  same  year,  1824,  that  the  Hazel  Oreen  mines  were  dis- 
covered, DuKB  L.  Smith,  Georqe  Fbrguhon,  and  five  or  six 
others,  started  out  prospecting,  and  found  the  New  Diggings, 
which  have  produced  immense  quantities  of  mineral.  In  tbe 
spring  of  1626, 1  went  to  New  Diggings  for  the  fint  time. 
Fxrgh780N'8  Diggings  were  then  rery  good ;  he  had  gone  down 
to  ihe  water.  John  and  GvyJjWK  ARifBnK>KG  bad  struck  a 
sheet  of  mineral  immediately  south,  and  higher  up  die  hill 
than  FimoiFSON^,  which  they  wanted  to  sell  to  dm  lor  three 
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hundred  dollara.  I  went  to  FsBcmioir  to  learn  whether  or 
not  he  would  join  me  in  running  a  level  from  the  main  branch, 
wbioh  I  estimated  would  lower  the  water  one  hundred  «nd 
fifty  feet  The  level  would  neoessarilj  run  tiiroogh  his  lot; 
but  he  would  not  do  anything,  nor  would  he  Bell  his  lot  I 
then  got  the  Armstrongs  to  give  me  the  refusal  for  two 
weeks,  as  I  was  expecting  a  man  to  return  from  the  State  of 
Delaware,  that  had  gone  home  on  a  visit  He  did  not  return 
in  time,  and  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  project,  not  b^ng 
aUe  to  get  a  man  to  take  chatge  of  it  that  was  temperata 
There  have  been  many  millions  of  pounds  of  mineral  taken 
from  that  lot 

The  Ferguson  lot  has  proved  to  be  immensely  rich,  and 
neither  of  them  are  yet  worked  out ;  and  I  am  of  the^  opinion 
that  the  richest  of  the  mines  are  yet  to  be  worked  by  machine- 
ry, and  by  companies  judiciously  managed.  Steam  at  present 
is  too  expensive,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  until  coal  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  With  the  competition  of  railroads  in  this  quarter,  to- 
gether with  the  aid  of  the  river  navigation,  and  when  the  de- 
mand is  sufficient  to  open  a  regular  trade,  we  may  expect  an 
abundance  of  coal,  and  at  a  reasonable  rate  too,  from  the  coal 
fields  of  Illinois.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  mines 
will  be  worked  upon  a  systematic  principle,  and  that  the  sup- 
ply of  lead  will  be  equal  to  the  increasing  demands.  There  is 
another  mineral  staple  in  our  mining  region  which  is  inexhaust- 
ible, namely  zinc  ore.  Dry  bone  and  black  jack,  which  at 
present  are  thrown  away  as  worthless  by  the  miners,  will  in 
time  not  far  distant,  be  gathered  and  washed  from  impurity, 
and  worked  into  plate  zinc  and  zinc  white.  The  lack  of  fuel 
is  the  only  obstacle  to  its  present  accomplishment 

There  was  but  a  slight  increase  of  emigration  during  the 
year  1824  to  the  Mines,  and  not  much  of  an  increase  in  1826. 

In  the  fall  of  1824, 1  wrote  to  CoJ.  Bomford,  recommend-  ^ 
ing  a  change  in  the  system  of  forking  the  Mines,  by  working 
men,  and  the  Government  to  give  license  to  smelters  who 
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would  be  liable  for  the  ten  per  cent  of  the  lead  required  by 
the  Government  Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  April,  1825, 
Lieut  Martin  Thomas^  arrived  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Mines  claimed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  in  Missouri,  and  also 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Lead  Mines,  by  which  they  were  then 
known.  Mr.  Thomas  said  that  he  was  referred  to  me  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  working  of  the  Mines,  and  that  [herertin- 
fortunately,  the  manuscript  abruptly  terminates.] 

•Lleat  Thomas, •  natlTe of  PennfylvanULentered  the  armv m  an  Ensign  in  1814, and 
was  wonnded  in  toe  aiEalr  at  Lyon's  Creek,  Upper  Canada,  Oct.  19th,  in  that  rear:  and 
was  dismissed  ttom  the  service  in  1881,  never  having  aUaineda  higher  rank  than  First 
Lientenant  L.  C.  D. 

—  In  the  note  on  p.  971,  we  erred  in  saying  that  Dr.  Mesksb  studied  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  New  Jersey ;  he  did  not  study  medicine  till  he  had  settled  in 
Wisconsin,  about  1880.  Hewasanatlveof  Newark,  N.J.  At  one  period,  he  resided  sev- 
eral years  in  Mineral  Poinu  C.  D. 
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BT  BTRAHOE  M.  PALMER. 


I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  history 
of  that  rich,  growing  and  rapidly  improving  State,  Wisconsin, 
destined  ere  long  to  rank  among  the  most  wealthy  and  import- 
ant of  her  sister  States — for  I  visited  it  as  early  as  1836,  the 
first  year  of  the  organization  of  the  Territorial  Government 
At  that  time,  just  emerging  from  the  difficulties  incident  to  a 
Indian  war,  the  country  comparatively  new,  sparsely  settled, 
and  but  partially  explored — with  few  improvements  in  the 
shape  of  public  roads,  houses  of  entertainment,  or  facilities  for 
traveling,  a  tour  through  it  involved  difficulty,  fatigue,  delay, 
and  oftentimes  dangers. 

The  road  from  Galena  by  way  of  Elk  Grove  and  Belmont 
to  Mineral  Point,  then  the  great  thoroughfare  for' the  transporta- 
tion of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  mineral  raised  in  that  region, 
was  cut  up  and  rendered  almost  impassable  by  immense  trains 
of  heavily  laden  wagons,  drawn  in  most  cases  by  oxen,  number- 
ing from  four  to  twelve  in  a  team.  These  trains  made  their 
way  slowly,  and  with  great  difficulty,  to  Galena,  where  their 
rich  and  valuable  loads,  principally  of  lead  ore,  were  deposit- 
ed, preparatory  to  being  shipped  to  St  Louis  and  thence  to  east- 
ern markets.  The  passage  of  these  frequent  trains,  injurious 
as  they  were  to  the  roads,  had  the  eflTect,  however,  of  imparting 
an  air  of  business  and  prosperity  to  the  country,  which  was 
decidedly  agreeable  and  refreshing  to  the  traveler: 

From  Galena,  in  company  with  two  or  three  other  gentle- 
men, crammed  into  a  small  two-horse  common  lumber  wagon, 
partially  covered  with  a  piece  of  old  and  tattered  canvas,  we 
20  His.— [Vol.  6.] 
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were  dragged  slowly  along  what  was  literally  "  a  hard  road  to 
travel,"  until  we  reached  Elk  Grove,  the  first  stopping  place. 
Here  a  discovery  had  just  been  made  of  a  subterranean  stream 
of  water,  which  was  exciting  an  extraordinary  degree  of  inter- 
est, and  much  curious  speculation  among  the  few  persons 
present  This  stream  was  found  in  sinking  a  well  at  the  depth, 
according  to  my  present  recollection,  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  was  wider  than  the  di- 
ameter of  the  well,  the  water  being  from  ten  to  twelve  inches 
in  depth,  and  ran  with  a  current  of  considerable  force ;  but 
whence  it  came,  or  whither  it  went,  was  a  mystery  to  all  who 
examined  it  at  that  tima  This  mystery  has  doubtless  long 
since  been  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  people,  though 
I  have  never  heard  nor  read  anything  in  relation  to  it,  nor  do  I 
find  any  reference  to  it  in  the  records  of  the  Historical  Society. 
True  it  is,  there  are  frequent  '*  sink  holes  "  in  the  limestone 
formations,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion, one  of  these  "holes "  may  have  been  penetrated,  causing 
the  rapid  flow  of  water  alluded  to;  yet  it  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  living,  continuous  stream  of  water,  passing  through 
an  opening  in  the  earth  more  than  ten  feet  in  width,  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  depth. 

Arriving  at  Belmont,  an  embryo  city,  laid  out  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale,  and  very  handsomely  located  near  the  Platte 
Mounds,  we  found  the  people  proprietors  of  lots  and  specu- 
lators generally,  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  excitement  in  antici- 
pation of  the  approaching  meeting  at  that  place  of  the  first 
Territorial  Legislature — which  all  important  event  was  to  oc- 
cur in  the  month  of  November  of  that  year.  The  most  ex- 
travagant plans  and  speculations  were  indulged  in,  while  each 
individual  appeared  to  feel  a  happy  consciousness  that  wealth 
and  honors  were  just  within  his  grasp.  Immense  improve- 
ments were  projected  and  displayed  in  a  most  attractive  man- 
ner upon  paper,  in  the  shape  of  spacious  hotels,  boarding- 
houses,  princely  mansions,  and  a  Capitol,  or  legislative  hall 
(the  latter  to  be,  of  course,  at  the  expanse  of  '*  Uncle  Sam  '% 
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in  a  style  intended  to  eclipse  all  similar  edifices  in  the  country, 
while  it  should  secure  to  their  favored  town,  beyond  all  perad- 
venture,  the  permanent  location  of  the  seat  of  government,  not 
only  of  the  Territory,  but  of  the  future  State  of  Wisconsin. 
,  They  spoke  of  Platteville,  a  town  plot  then  recently  laid  out 
a  few  miles  from  there  (which,  I  understand,  unlike  Belmont, 
has  since  grown  to  be  a  place  of  much  beauty  and  very  con- 
siderable importance),  as  a  project  gotten  up  by  a  set  of  mere 
adventurers  and  speculators,  who,  either  most  grossly  deceived 
themselves  as  to  the  probability,  or,  indeed,  possibility  of  ulti- 
mate success,  or  were  little  better  than  a  band  of  swindlers ! 
The  comparative  merits  of  Cassville,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Mineral 
Point,  the  projected  city  (now  the  beautiful  and  prosperous 
city  of  Madison)  at  the  Four  Lakes,  and  Milwaukee,  were  dis- 
cussed at  large ;  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  'with  hardly  a 
dissenting  voice,  that  although  they  might  in  time  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  respectable  villages,  the  idea  that  they  could  ever 
rival  their  oWn  Belmont,  particularly  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, was  utterly  preposterous !  Some  one,  however,  who  had 
not  so  deep  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  town  as  the  others,  ven- 
tured to  suggest,  that  Mineral  Point  being  located  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  mineral  region,  with  a  population  at  once  intelli- 
gent and  enterprising — with  the  advantage,  too,  of  being  a 
trifle  nearer  the  center  of  the  Territory,  might  possibly  at  some- 
day,/ar  in  the  future,  presume  to  set  up  as  a  rival  of  their  more: 
favored  town.  To  this  an  old  gentleman,  one  of  the  mosi  en* 
thusiastic  of  the  party,  replied  in  a  tone  of  withering  sarcasm  f 
''  That  is  rich !    Shake  Rag,*  indeed !  " 

From  here,  the  road,  passing  as  it  did,  over  a  hilly,  or  what 
might  be  called  a  rolling  country,  in  precisely  the  condition 
that  nature  left  it,  without  the  least  attempt  at  improvement, 
was  even  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  that  already  de- 
scribed— being  in  some  places  nearer  a  perpendicular  than  any 

♦The  origin  of  thla  nickname  1b  given  by  Hon.  Stxpheh  TATLOB,on  p.  486,  vol.  11.. 
Wit.  Hiit,  ColUctiatu,  that,  in  earlv  times,  Uie  iMichelor  miners,  from  necsslty,  had  to 
perform  the  domestic  duties  of  cook  and  washermen;  and  meal-time  was  IncQcatedbT  ' 
appending  a  rag  to  an  npright  pole,  which,  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  telegraphically 
conveyed  the  glad  tidings  to  their  hungered  brethren  upon  the  hill— hence  the  movln- 
cial  8oubriquH  of  »*  Shake  Bag;'  or  "  SMke-Jtaff-Under'tAe-ffm,"  L.  C.  D 
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other  road  I  have  ever  seen  traveled,  even  in  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  in  the  more  monntainoas  and  rugged  portions 
of  New  England — although  a  little  work  and  a  few  slight 
changes  in  its  location,  would  have  rendered  it  decidedly  safe 
and  pleasant  But  a  single  inddent  of  the  trip  will  better  elu- 
cidate the  condition  of  that  primitive  road  than  any  descrip- 
tion I  am  able  to  give :  While  passing  down  one  of  the  most 
abrupt  hills  in  the  valley  of  the  Pekatonica,  our  horses,  after 
sliding  for  a  considerable  distance  on  their  haunches,  started 
off  at  full  speed,  and  suddenly  leaving  the  road  in  a  tangent, 
landed  horses,  wagon  and  passengers  in  the  very  bed  of  the 
creek,  with  the  water  of  sufficient  depth  to  submerge  the  floor 
of  the  wagon  body,  and  thoroughly  to  wet  the  feet  of  its  in 
mates.  Extricated  from  this  dilemma  after  much  labor,  and 
no  inconsiderable  loss  of  time,  it  was  unanimously  voted  a 
most  fortunate  result,  or  rather  providential  interposition  which 
probably  saved  us  from  the  more  fearful  catastrophe  of  being 
capsized,  and  hurled  down  the  hill  at  the  imminent  risk  of  life 
-and  limb. 

Mineral  Point,  or  as  it  was  more  generally  called  "  Shake 
Rag,"  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  was  indeed  a  most  humble, 
unpretending  village  in  appearance,  and  was  rendered  peculi- 
arly so  by  the  fact  that  its  few  scattered  log  huts  or  shanties 
were  principally  ranged  along  a  deep  gorge  or  ravine  (at  the 
foot  of  an  elevated  and  most  desirable  town  site,)  through 
which  the  principal  road  or  street  wound  its  sinuous  way. 
Yet,  entering  it,  us  we  did,  near  the  close  of  a  delightful  sum- 
mer afternoon,  at  about  the  hour  the  miners  and  workmen  had 
returned  from  their  daily  labor,  there  was  in  the  street  a  throng 
of  hale,  hearty  men — their  faces,  it  is  true,  begrimmed  with 
dirt;  but  with  cheerful,  laughing  countenances,  imparting  an 
air  of  general  prosperity  and  happiness,  which  a  further  ac- 
quaintance with  the  place  and  its  inhabitants  fully  confirmed. 
Stopping  at  the  principal,  indeed  almost  the  only  house  de- 
serving the  name  of  "  hotel,"  kept  by  Col.  Abner  Nichols,  a 
general  favorite,  who  was  familiarly  addressed  by  old  and 
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young  as  "Uncle  Ab.,"  we  were  cordially  received  by  mine- 
host,  and  as  comfortably  quartered  as  possibly  could  be  under 
the  circumstances,  the  house  being  filled  to  repletion  with 
guesta 

The  principal  features  of  the  house  were  a  spacious  dining- 
room,  where  all  met  on  an  equality  at  mdal  time,  around  a 
bountifully  filled  table ;  and,  on  the  same  floor,  an  e«jually  ca- 
pacious saloon,  filled  with  beds,  and  alike  firee  to  all ;  where 
the  gentleman  who  first  retired  for  the  night,  might  do  so  un- 
der the  grateful  delusion  that  he  was  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
a  good  bed  alone ;  yet,  before  morning,  would  be  most  likely 
to  find  himself  sharing  his  comforts  with  as  many  bed-fellows 
as  could  possibly  crowd  themselves  along  side  of  him — some 
of  them  probably  in  a  condition  to  render  them  entirely  obliv- 
ious to  the  fact  that  they  had  "turned  in"  without  the  usual 
formality  of  divesting  themselves  of  hat,  coat,  pants  or  boots. 
There  was  no  show  of  a  whisky  bar  in  the  hotel,  not  so  much 
even  as  a  dec^anter,  jug  or  keg,  that  very  necessary  appendage 
being  kept  in  what  was  called  the  "  grocery,"  a  small  building 
detached  some  considerable  distance  from  the  main  building. 
Nor  did  this  isolated  condition  of  the  bar  or  "  grocery  "  pre- 
vent its  being  visited— on  the  contrary,  it  was  crowded  with 
customers  night  and  day. 

Here  was  to  be  found,  at  all  hours,  music,  dancing,  singing, 
drinking  and  gambling  of  every  description,  to  an  extent  only 
equalled  probably,  by  the  famed  "  Natchez-Under-the-Hill." 
Nor  were  these  scenes  confined  to  the  grocery  of  "  Uncle  Ab.,*' 
for  they  were  openly  and  notoriously  enacted  in  every  other 
similar  establishment  in  the  town  !  Yet  with  all  this  appear- 
ance of  licentiousness,  it  was  principally  confined  to  a  certain 
class  of  lawless  adventurers,  while  there  were  many  very  wor- 
thy, upright,  intelligent  citizens  who  were  liberal  and  generous 
to  a  fault,  and,  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers,  exhibited  a 
degree  of  courtesy  and  kindness  rarely  equalled  ib  the  older, 
and  what  might  be  considered  the  more  refined  portions  of  our 
country-    This  excellent  trait  of  character  was  exhibited  to 
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me  in  a  most  striking  manner;  for,  during  my  stay  among 
them,  I  was  taken  down  and  brought  nesir  to  death's  door,  by 
an  attack  of  bilious  fever,  contracted  while  sojourning  on  and 
near  the  Illinois  river.  Removed  at  once  to  a  comfortable 
chamber,  which  a  portion  of  the  family  resigned  to  me,  my  life 
was  undoubtedly  saved  by  the  skillful  professional  treatment 
of  Dr.  Edward  MoSherrt,  and  the  unwearied  kindness  and 
tender  nursing  of  "Uncle  Ar,"  his  excellent  wife  and  family 
— ^which,  added  to  the  most  delicate  and  kindly  attentions  vol- 
untarily bestowed  by  many  of  the  citizens,  left  a  pleasing  im- 
pression of  gratitude  on  my  memory  which  can  never  be  ef- 
faced. 

Among  the  other  evidences  of  the  rude  and  primitive  con- 
dition of  the  town,  was  the  almost  unceasing  howling  and 
barking  of  the  wolves  during  the  night,  around  and  within  its 
very  borders,  sounding,  at  times,  as  though  the  town  was  in- 
vested by  scores  of  the  brutes,  much  to  the  annoyance  and 
alarm  of  timid  strangers.  The  municipal  arrangements,  too, 
of  the  town  and  county  were  by  no  means  so  systematic  and 
perfect,  as  in  some  older  and  more  experienced  communities ; 
nor  were  the  court  house  and  jail  particularly  adapted  to  the 
uses  for  which  they  were  intended.  The  jail,  (or  pen,  rather, 
dignified  by  the  name  of  "prison,")  was  constructed  of  rough, 
unhewn  logs,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  with  a  roof,  as  I 
now  remember  it,  of  flattened  logs ;  the  interior  of  a  height 
barely  sufficient  to  admit  of  a  man  standing  upright  in  it ;  a 
door  made  of  boards  abdut  an  inch  thick,  which  was  hung 
with  wooden  hinges,  and  fastened  on  the  outside  with  a  chain 
and  ordinary  padlock.  On  one  occasion  during  my  residence 
in  that  region,  the  strength  of  this  Bastile  was  ludicrously 
tested,  and  from  that  time  declared  an  unsafb  depository  for 
experienced  and  daring  criminals.  It  was  something  after  this 
wise :  A  long,  lank  Yankee,  as  he  was  called,  being  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  horse  stealing,  was  committed  to  prison,  to 
await  a  hearing  on  the  following  morning ;  but  miraculous  as 
it  would  seem,  when  morning  came,  one  corner  of  the  prison 
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was  foand  raised  up  and  secured  by  a  stake  or  stone,  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  above  the  surtace  of  the  earth,  and  lol 
the  bird  had  flown  I  The  fugitive  was  pursued  by  sheriff 
Gentry,  I  thin]c,  and  his  officers,  in  different  directions,  but 
so  far  as  I  was  informed,  made  good  his  escape. 

Among  the  early  settlers  who  were  conspicuous  for  their 
intelligence,  enei^y  and  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Territory,  I  remember  with  peculiar  pleasure  Gov.  Dodge, 
M^j.  John  P.  Sheldon,  CoL  Wm.  S.  Hamilton,  Stephen 
Taylor,  Esq.,  (late  Controller  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia) 
Gen.  Chas.  Bracken,  Dr.  Edward  McSherry,  Levi  Ster- 
ling, Esq.,  Col.  John  D.  Anslky,  CoL  Ebenezer  Brigham, 
CoL  John  B.  Terry,  James  H.  Gentry,  Esq.,  (then  Sheriff 
of  Iowa  County)  Col..  Daniel  M.  Parkinson,  Col.  Abner 
Nichols,  John  Milton,  Esq.,  Benjamin  Salter,  Msq.,  Wm. 
Henry,  Esq.,postmaster  at  Mineral  Point;  Capt  John  F.O*Neil, 
John  Messersmith,  Esq.,  and  Bobert  Dougherty,  Esq.,  all 
of  Iowa  County ;  Hon.  James  H.  Lockwood  and  Hon.  Thos. 
P.  Burnett,  of  Prairie  du  Chien ;  Gen.  Dennison,  CoL  Dan- 
iels and  Capt  Estin,  of  Cassville;  and  John  P.  Arndt,  of 
Green  Bay.  Judge  Arndt  I  knew  in  my  earliest  youth,  as  a 
highly  respectable  citizen  of  Wilkes-Barre  Pennsylvania,  my 
native  town,  whence  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Wiscon- 
sin, long  before  that  portion  of  the  North- West  was  known  by 
its  present  name. 

Desirous  of  visiting  Cassville,  Prairie  d)i  Chien,  and  that 
part  of  the  territory  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  I  accepted  a 
cordial  invitation  from  Col.  Daniels,  of  Cassville,  to  take  a 
seat  in  his  carriage  for  that  placa  It  was  a  delightful  morn- 
ing in  September,  when,  with  an  agreeable  party  consisting  of 
the  Colonel,  Mr.  Latham,  of  Mineral  Point,  and  a  Mr.  Payne, 
of  Boston,  we  bade  adieu  to  the  noble,  generous  people  of  Min- 
eral Point,  and  proceeded  over  a  rough,  uncultivated,  hilly,  and 
tolerably  well-timbered  country,  some  six  or  ten  miles  to  a 
pretty  spot  called  Diamond  Grove,  near  which  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Col.  John  B.  Terry.    Here  it  was  proposed  to  stop, 
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but  on  approaching  the  house  it  was  evident  that  the  family 
were  not  at  home,  and  I  proposed  to  pass  on,  but  was  overruled 
by  CoL  Danibls,  who  insisted  that  it  was  the  seat  of  genuine 
hospitality,  where  the  "  lateh  string  "  was  never  drawn  in — 
which  proved  to  be  the  case  on  that  occasion,  at  least,  and  the 
whole  party  entered  the  house.  And  although  no  member  of 
the  family  were  at  home,  Col.  Daniels  presuming  upon  hia 
friendship  with  the  proprietor,  opened  the  cupboard,  and  set 
out  an  excellent  cold  oollation,  to  which  was  added  a  bottle  of 
something  stronger  than  milk,  on  which  the  party  regaled 
themselves  most  satisfactorily. 

Proceeding  across  a  fine  rolling  prairie,  beautiful  as  a  garden, 
though  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  with  at  rare  intervals  a 
small  agricultural  improvement,  or  a  hamlet  of  miner's  huts, 
we  struck  the  military  road,  which  traverses  the  great  dividing 
ridge  extending  across  the  Territory,  the  western  terminus 
being  at  Prairie  du  Ohien,  along  which  we  continued  through 
a  succession  of  natural  landscapes  the  most  rich  and  georgeous 
that  can  be  imagined,  until  we  reached  the  intersection  of  the 
Cassville  road ;  near  which,  but  a  short  distance  along  the  last 
named  road,  we  stopped  for  the  night,  at  a  small  log  hut,  the 
only  building  of  any  description  in  the  vicinity,  excepting  a 
small  one  on  a  recent  improvement,  said  to  have  been  com- 
menced by  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Burnett,  near  where  we  diverged 
from  the  military  road. 

We  were  generously  welcomed,  and  as  comfortably  enter- 
tained as  the  limited  means  of  our  kind  host  and  hostess  would 
admit  The  ride  from  this  point  to  Cassville  was  through  a 
country  of  extraordinary  beauty,  with  a  soil  of  unrivaled  rich- 
ness and  fertility,  though  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
small  buildings  and  improvements,  untouched  by  the  hand  of 
man.  The  people  of  Cassville,  proverbially  intelligent,  accom- 
plished and  enterprising — proud  of  what  they  considered  the 
great  beauty  and  immense  natural  advantages  of  the  location 
of  their  town — were  all  bustle  and  excitement  in  view  of  many 
grand  and  important  improvements  already  projected  or  in 
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progress ;  first  among  which  was  a  magnificent  hotel,  the  found- 
ation for  which  was  already  being  laid.  All  classes  appeared 
prosperous,  happy  and  contented — ^looking  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  a  brilliant  future  for  themselves  and  their  favorite 
town. 

After  remaining  a  short  time  here,  I  took  passage  (kindly 
accompanied  by  Capt  Bstin  and  Mr.  Latham,)  on  board  the 
steamboat  "  Adventurer^^^  a  very  small,  dilapidated  and  filthy 
boat,  (for  at  that  time  there  were  comparatively  few  steamers 
of  any  description  plying  on  the  Mississippi,  above  Dubuque,) 
for  Prairie  du  Chien.  This  town,  located  on  a  beautiful  prai- 
rie, some  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  river, 
would  have  been  fully  equal  in  appearance  to  any  other  site  ^ 
on  the  Mississippi,  but  for  a  slough  or  bayou  which  ran  through 
it  nearly  parallel  with  the  river,  thus  dividing  the  town,  and 
giving  to  that  portion  ncjxt  to  the  river,  or  "  Old  Town,"  as  it 
was  called,  the  appearance  of  an  island,  which  was  exclusively 
occupied  by  the  store  and  warehouse,  a  large  and  elegant  stone 
structure,  and  other  buildings  of  the  North  American  Fur 
Company,  with  a  few  mean  huts  tenanted  by  a  miserable  set  of 
French  and  Indians.  It  was  here  that  John  Jacob  Astob, 
the  New  York  millionaire,  as  a  member  or  chief  of  that  mam- 
moth Fur  Company,  made,  it  has  been  said,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  immense  wealth. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bayou,  or  "  New  Town,"  was 
Fort  Crawford,  in  which  were  about  300  United  States'  troops. 
It  occupied  a  high,  airy,  and  commanding  position  on  the 
prairie,  and  comprised  four  substantial  stone  buildings,  each 
some  two  hundred  feet  long,  forming  a  hollow  square,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  spacious  parade  ground.  The  officers 
and  ladies  of  the  garrison  were  exceedingly  courteous  and 
agreeable,  exerting  themselves  to  render  our  visit  in  every  re- 
spect pleasant  and  satisfactory.  The  "  New  Town  "  contained 
but  few  dwelling  houses,  and  those  of  a  very  ordinary  charac- 
ter— the  only  one  of  any  pretensions,  which  I  recollect,  being 
that  occupied  by  Judge Lockwood. 
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Beturniog  to  Cassville  I  took  passage  on  board  the  steamer 
Missouri  Fulton^  and  bidding  adieu  to  that  delightful  Territory, 
in  theTfond  hope  of  being  permitted  to  visit  it  again  in  after 
years^  set  out  cheerily  for  my  eastern  home.  At  Bock  Island, 
in  whicn  stood  Fort  Armstrong,  a  handsome  an^  truly  formid- 
able fortress,  the  Captain  kindly  landed  to  afford  the  passen- 
gers an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  formalities  of  conclud- 
ing a  treaty  which  was  being  held  between  Gov.  Dodge,  act- 
ing for  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox 
Indians,  during  which  the  latter  ceded  to  the  Government  their 
immensely  valuable  reservation  situate  on  the  Iowa  river, 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Bock  Island — 
the  sum  stipulated  for  the  purchase  being,  as  it  was  then  un- 
derstood, seventy-five  cents  per  acre.*  The  acquisition  of  this 
domain  was  considered  of  great  importance  to  the  country ; 
not  so  much  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value  as  to  get  rid  of 
those  mischievoas  tribes  of  Indians,  who  up  to  a  period  very 
recent,  had  kept  up  a  continual  warfare  with  their  white 
neighbors,  at  the  instigation  of  Black  Hawk,  who  strenuously 
maintained  to  the  last,  that  they  had  been  unjustly  deprived 
of  the  lands  and  homes  inherited  from  their  fathers,  and  which 
ended  only  with  the  capture  of  that  brave  old  chief,  and  the 
consequent  termination  of  war,  in  August,  1832. 

Pending  the  treaty  some  four  hundred  of  the  Sauk  add 
Fox  tribes,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  were  encamped 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  the  Island,  who, 
contrary  to  the  supposed  proverbial  taciturn  and  stoical  dis- 
position of  that  people,  were  engaged  in  all  manner  of  sports, 
including  horse  racing,  and  gambling  of  every  description. 
The  men,  many  of  them,  were  painted  after  a  variety  of 
grotesque  fashions — their  heads  ornamented  and  decked  out  in 

*  This  is  substantially  correct.  The  Sauks  and  Foxes  celQedf  at  this  treaty,  400  sec- 
tions, or  S06,000  acres,  in  consideration  of  which,  the  snm  of  180.000  was  to  be  paid  them 
the  following  jear,  and  $10,000  a  year  for  ten  years  thereafier— making  altogether 
$180,000.  In  addition.  Government  agreed  to  pay  certain  debts  dne  to  traders,  ana  other 
claims,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $56,S94.67;  and  still  farther  provided  to  pay  cer- 
tain annuities  fbr  several  half-broed  children  for  their  education,  etc.,  the  total  amount 
of  which  cannot  be  well  estimated.  This  would  show  the  cost  of  the  ceded  lands  at  be- 
tween seventy  and  seventy-five  cents  per  acre. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Black  Hawk,  who  was  present  at  the  treaty,  had  ilo  offi- 
cial connection  with  it,  having  been  practicallydeposod  oy  our  Government  at  the  close 
of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  by  the  recognition  of  Keokck  as  head  chief.  L.  C.  D. 
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scarlet  cloth  or  flannel,  with  a  profusion  of  feathers,  beads, 
and  other  finery.  They  appeared  decidedly  happy,  c^nd  at 
times,  were  boisterous  in  their  mirth.  After  the  passengers 
returned  to  the  boat,  they  were  visited,  among  others,  by  the 
co-chiefs  Black  Hawk  and  Keokuk,  who  exhibited  evident 
signs  of  pleasure  and  gratification  at  being  introduced  to 
them,  particularly  the  ladies,  toward  whom  they  were  de- 
cidedly gallant.  This  treaty  was  considered,  and  justly  too,  a 
highly  important  one,  settling,  as  it  did  forever,  the  dfficulties 
and  misunderstandings  which  had  so  long  subsisted  with  those 
Indians,  who  were  the  original  owners  and  occupiers  of  all 
that  beautiful  country  on  both,  sides  of  the  river,  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  above  and  below  Rock  Island — and  Gov. 
Dodge  was  highly  complimented  for  the  skillful  and  success- 
ful manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  negotiations  for  the 
final  result 

Thus  have  I  hastily  and  imperfectly  jotted  down  the 
reminiscences  of  a  brief  residence  in  the  Territory,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  and  if,  among  them  all,  there  shall 
be  found  a  single  fact  wortlw  of  preservation  as  connected 
with  its  early  history,  I  shall  feel  amply  recompensed  for  the 
little  time  and  labor  it  has  cost  me  in  its  preparation. 

POTTSViLLE,  Pa.,  Nov.,  1858. 
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ELEAZER  WILLIAMS 

AND   THE   LOST  PRINCE. 


BY  HOX.  JOHN  Y.  SHTTH. 


Read  before  ike  Society y  March  lo,  1870. 

Most  persoDS  of  mature  years  will  remember  the  sensation 
which  was  produced  in  1858  and  a  few  succeeding  years,  by 
the  pretended  discovery,  in  this  country,  of  the  supposed  lost 
Dauphin  of  France,  Louis  XVIL 

The  pretender  was  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams,  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  Green  Bay,  in  this  State,  and  although  he 
died  in  1858,  the  sensation  did  not  entirely  die  with  him,  and 
an  attempt  has  recently  been  mtde  to  revive  the  imposition 
which  was  so  successfully  inaugurated  in  1853.  So  unsettled 
does  the  public  mind  seem  to  be,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  that 
frequent  enquiries,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  Secretary,  are  made 
of  this  Society,  for  information  concerning  this  mysterious  per- 
sonage with  whose  presence  Wisconsin  was  so  long  honored.  (?) 
Having  been-^  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Williams 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Wis- 
consin, I  have  been  requested  to  prepare  a  paper  touching  the 
merits  of  his  claims  to  royal  birth.  Having  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  man  which  bears  upon  the  question,  save  in 
a  general  way,  I  can  do  no  more  than  to  review  the  main  points 
of  evidence  for  and  against  those  claims,  as  presented  by  dthers, 
and  add  my  own  testimony  as  to  his  ethnological  characteristics, 
and  his  general  reputation  for  honesty  and  veracity. 

Before  entering  upon  so  limited  an  examination  of  those 
claims  as  I  propose  at  this  time,  it  seems  necessary,  for  the  in- 
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formatioQ  of  such  as  may  not  have  read  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  subject,  to  state  briefly,  who  the  Dauphin  was,  and 
who  was  this  Elsazeb  Willliams. 

Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  1792,  and  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  Queen, 
Marie  Antoinette,  their  only  remaining  son  and  heir  to  the 
throne  of  France,  was  left,  an  imbecile  and  sickly  child  of 
eight  years,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment, and  confined  in  the  Tower  of  the  Temple  in  Paris. 
After  an  imprisonment  of  about  two  years,  the  young  prince 
was  said  to  have  died  in  the  Temple,  and  been  buried  in  the 
cemetry  of  St  Marguerite,  in  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  and 
his  death  and  burial  duly  attested  according  to  the  laws  of 
France,  which,  in  this  piyrticular^  were  very  explicit  It  was 
not  strange  that  in  those  times  of  general  disorder,  when  men 
had  lost  all  confidence  in  each  other,  a  story  should  have  ob- 
tained circulation  that  the  young  Dauphin  did  not  die  in  the 
Temple,  but  was  rescued  from  imprisonment  and  sent  to  Amer- 
ica, while  another  sickly  child  was  adroitly  smuggled  into  the 
Temple  and  died  there  instead  of  the  Dauphin. 

Eleazsr  Williams  was  the  reputed  son  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  Ann  Williams,  of  the  St  R^s  or  Mohawk  band  of 
Indians — the  St  Begis,  Mohawk  and  Oneida  Indians  being 
but  different  bands  of  the  great  Iroquois  nation,  and  all  speak- 
ing substantially  the  same  language.  Eleazer's  reputed 
mother  was  three-fourth's  Indian,  and  his  father  was  of  mixed 
blood.  Being  a  bright  lad,  he  was  educated  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  received  deacon's 
orders,  and  was  appointed  a  missionary  to  the  Oneida  Indians, 
then  located  in  Oneida  county.  New  York.  The  story  of  the 
abduction  of  the  Dauphin  from  the  Temple,  and  his  transfer 
to  America,  and  the  fact  that,  if  such  were  the  case,  all  traces 
of  him  had  beei\^oat,  afforded  the  opportunity  for  any  pre- 
tender of  the  right  age,  and  who  could  involve  his  real  origin 
in  obscurity,  to  lay  claim  to  the  honor  of  identity  with  the 
assumed  "Lost  Prince.*'  At  rather  a  late  day,  Mr.  Williams 
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availed  himself  of  this  opportuaitj,  and  appeared  on  the  stage 
as  the  long  lost  Dauphin. 

Mr.  Williams  first  succeeded  in  impressing  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hawks,  of  New  York  city,  with  the  plausibility  of  his  claims, 
and  the  Doctor  was  the  first  to  call  public  attention  to  them. 
Soon  after,  in  1858,  John  BL  Hanson,  another  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, published  in  PtUnarn's  Magazine  two  elaborate  articles  in 
support  of  Mr.  Williams'  pretentions.  These  articles  con- 
tained just  enough  of  plausibility,  mingled  with  doubt,  to  cre- 
ate a  sensation,  and  Mr.  Hanson  was  encouraged  to  expand 
his  investigations  into  a  good-sized  volume,  \x\  which"  every 
shadow  of  evidence  in  favor  of  those  claims  is  made  the  most 
o^  while  the  most  weighty  evidence  against  them  is  set  aside 
upon  the  most  frivolous  pretexts  imaginable.  Yet  notwith- 
standing the  one-sidedness  of  his  argument,  and  the  suspicious 
character  of  all  his  evidences,  Mr.  Hanson,  for  a  time,  seems 
to  have  had  the  story  all  his  own  way.  Soon  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  articles  in  Putnam^  a  gentleman  in  Montreal 
who  was  well  acquainted  in  the  village  of  Gaughnawaga, 
where  Williams  was  born,  wrote  an  article,  and  procured  tes- 
timony, exposing  the  Iraud,  and  sent  it  to  Putnam  for  publi- 
cation, but  was  refused  a  hearing.  The  editor  promised  that 
he  would  give  a  synopsis  of  it,  and  get  it  published  entire  in 
some  New  York  daily ;  neither  of  which  was  done.  The  ex- 
pose would  have  robbed  the  magazine  of  a  little  sensational 
glory,  and  spoiled  the  sale  of  Mr.  Hanson's  book.  The  article 
then  slept  for  fifteen  years ;  the  substance  of  it,  witti  the  evi- 
dence then  procured,  appearing  in  the  New  York  World  in 
1868,  upon  the  revival  of  the  imposture,  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H. 
Vinton,  in  the  pages  of  the  revived  Putnam, 

In  considering  the  claims  of  Mr.  Williams  to  the  Dauphin- 
^hip,  two  questions  naturally  present  themselves : 

1.  Did  the  Dauphin  ever  come  to  Amesica? 

2.  If  he  did,  has  he  been  identified  in  the  person  of  Rev. 

ElEAZEB  WlLLLiMS? 

To  review  in  detail  all  the  vagaries  which  Mr.  Hanson  has 
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arraytid  in  the  name  of  evidence  upon  these  two  points,  is 
quite  impossible  within  the  endurable  limits  of  an  evening  dis- 
course, and  I  must  dispose  of  the  first  inquiry  very  briefly.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  there  is  clear  tind  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  Dauphin  died  in  the  Temple  in  his  eleventh  year,  both 
these  questions  must  be  regarded  as  finally  settled.  If  not, 
the  question  of  his  identity  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Williams 
still  remains. 

M.  Beatjchesne,  a  French  writer,  in  his  elaborate  work  on 
the  Dauphin,  Louis  XVIL,  has  presented  the  evidence  of  his 
death  in  the  Temple,  in  a  very  clear  and  satisfactory  manner. 
It  is  gathered  from  the  public  records  of  France,  and  consists 
of  the  sworn  testimony  of  four  distinct  groups  of  witnesses 
taken  at  the  time  of  the  Dauphin's  death. 

1.  That  the  four  physicians,  Dumangin,  Pelletan,  Lassus 
and  Jeanrot,  who  performed  a  post  mortem  examination  of 
the  body,  who  drew  up  and  subscribed  the  legal  document 
called  the  ^^proces  verbal"  and  two  of  whom  had  attended  the 
Prince  for  same  time  previous  to  his  death. 

2.  That  of  Lasnb  and  Gomin,  the  two  jailors  who  had 
charge  of  the  Dauphin's  person  during  his  confinement  in  the 
Temple. 

8.  That  of  four  members  of  the  Committee  of  General  Safe- 
ty, who  saw  and  recognized  the  body  immeSiately  after  death. 

4.  That  of  the  officers  and  sub-officers  of  the  guard  of  the 
Temple. 

All  these  witnesses,  ten  in  number,  besides  the  officers  and 
sub-officers  of  the  Temple,  attest,  under  oath,  the  death  of  the 
Dauphin,  Louis  Charles  Capet,  in  the  Temple  inJParis  on 
the  9th  of  June,  1795.  The  proof  of  his  burial  is  equally  clear, 
direct  and  positive,  as  established  by  still  another  class  of  wit- 
nesses ;  and  the  two  jailors,  Lasne  and  GoiciN,  reaffirmed  tlfeir 
testimony  to  M.  Beatjchesne  more  than  forty  years  after  the 
event  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  death  of  the  Dauphin 
in  the  Temple  at  Paris,  in  1795,  is  as  well  attested  as  that  of 
Abbaham  Lincoln  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  1865. 
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All  this  direct  and  positive  testimonj,  based  upon  personal 
cognizance  of  the  facts,  and  much  more  of  the  same  nature, 
adduced  by  M.  Bbauchesne,  Mr.  Hanson  sets  aside  upon  in- 
ferences drawn  from  sheer  assumptions,  and  upon  hearsay  evi- 
dence, most  of  which  has  since  been  traced  to  the  inventive 
genius  of  Mr.  Williams  himself  Not  one  word  of  direct  and 
positive  evidence  has  he  produced  that  the  Dauphin  ever  came 
to  America,  nor  to  contradict  the  evidence  that  he  died  in  the 
Temple,  in  Paris,  in  1795.  It  is  all  assumption,  inference  and 
vague  hearsay,  but  the  main  assumptions  are  not  only  violent, 
but  altogether  inconsistent  with  each  other.  For  example,  he 
assumes  that  the  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  uncle  of  the  Dau- 
phin, wishing  to  secure  the  reversion  of  the  throne  to  himself 
and  family,  and  to  rid  hims<;lf  of  the  only  obstacle,  the  Dau- 
phin, plotted  his  abduction  from  the  Temple,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  there  seemed  to  be  no  prospect  that  another  Bour- 
bon would  ever  ascend  the  throne  of  France,  at  all.  Next, 
Mr.  Hanson  assumes  that  the  Dauphiq,  abducted  by  his  mor- 
tal enemy,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  most  trusty  friends 
— two  old  body  servants  of  his  parents,  a  man  and  his  wife — 
who  brought  him  to  America ;  and  finally,  that  these  trusty 
friends  carried  him  into  a  wilderness  and  dropped  him,  a  sick- 
ly and  imbecile  child,  among  savages,  to  die  or  endure  the 
hardships  and  psivations  of  savage  life. 

The  extreme  improbability  of  all  these  assumptions  will  be 
still  further  manifest  when  we  consider  the  imminent  danger 
attending  this  assumed  conspiracy.  In  those  times  when  men's 
heads  were  cheap  things,  had  such  a  plot  been  discovered, 
either  before  or  after  its  execution,  every  person  engaged  in  it 
would  have  been  held  guilty  of  treason  against  the  revolution- 
ary government,  and  executed  as  fast  as  the  guillotine  could 
have  despatched  thenx.  That  so  many  persons  should  have 
enteied  into  such  a  conspiracy,  at  such  a  fearful  risk,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  extreme  difficulties  attending  the  stealing  of 
one  person  out,  and  smuggling  another  in,  through  the  compli- 
cated guards  which  surrounded  the  Temple,  and  which,  to  pre- 
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ytBBt  the  pOBsibilily  of  colImtOD,  were  charged  every  dny,  is  to 
the  Iftflt  degree  improbiA)le.  Besides,  the  osnitDptioii  takes  it 
for  granted  that  the  child  amtiggled  in  as  substitate  ^  the 
prince,  would  dte,  like  a  good  hoy,  to  cariy  out  this  indispen- 
sable part  of  the  programme ;  for  had  he  obstinately  lived,  he 
must  either  have  passed  for  the  genuine  prince,  and  so  the  ob- 
ject of  the  uncle,  in  the  abduction,  been  defeated ;  or,  if  his 
counterfeit  character  were  discovered,  as  it  certainly  would 
have  been,  the  conspiracy  would  have  been  detected,  and  those 
engaged  in  it  led  to  speedy  execution.  The  death  of  the  sub- 
stitute, therefore,  was  an  essential  part  of  the  plot  The 
French  are  indeed  noted  for  their  politeness.  But  how  could 
a  dozen  or  twenty  men  have  been  so  very  sure  as  to  risk  their 
lives  upon  it,  that  little  Monsieur  would  be  so  extremely  polite 
as  to  do  the  dying  for  them  7 

It  woold  seem  as  if  loah  a  mass  of  direct,  positive  testimony 
to  the  death  of  Louifl  Chablbs  Gapbt,  in  1785,  might  suffice, 
in  the  absence  of  any  diveet  ptoof  the  ooDtrary,  to  e^ablish 
the  fiEK)t  that  the  Dauphin  was  not  the  Bev.  ElSA^er  Wil- 
liams, of  1868,  and  the  proof  is  equally  clear  and  direct  that 
the  Bev.  Bleazeb  Williams  was  not  the  Dauphin,  even  if 
we  could  admit  that  the  latter  came  to  America. 

The  more  direct  and  positive  evidence  that  Williams  was 
in  &ct  the  son  of  his  reputed  parents,  consists  of  three  affida- 
vits, two  of  them  procured  by  the  World's  correspondent  be. 
fore  alluded  to,  and  one  made  by  his  mother.  The  two  former 
are  as  follows : 

Pbovuvce  ov  Gahaba,  District  of  BIoktkxal. 
Mabie  Ajxsni  Keiiewatssnri,  of  Caughnawaga,  in  the  prov- 
ince and  district  aforesaid,  being  duly  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evan- 
gelists, deposeth  and  saith:  That  she  is  seventy  years  of 
age ;  was  bom  at  the  village  aforesaid,  and  has  ever  since  resided 
there.  That  she  knew  Tbhorakwakekin  (Williams.)  He 
was  very  poor;  had  a  large  family.  He  had  a  son  named  La- 
ZABB  (Eleazbb.)  She  knew  the  said  Lazabb  at  the  age  of  three 
or  four  years;  so  soon  as  he  was  able  to  run  about  the  streets, 
31  His.— [Vol.  6.] 
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I 
which  be  then  used  to  do  with  noihing  but  a  shirt  od  hiniy  and 
bare-footed  and  bare-kgged«  As  Tiaxabw  grewup  and  wasable, 
he  did  little  choies  for  diffisrent  peqple  in  the  TiUafgOt  such  as 
carrying  water  and  going  £or  the  eows,  whidi  be  would  do  for  a 
piece  of  bread,  or  something  else  to  eat.  Deponent  farther  says 
that  said  TjAzakk  was  often  fed  at  her  mother's  house.  He  fre- 
quently went  to  a  baker  named  Bjba.u0ban,  in  the  village,  offer- 
ing to  do  something  for  a  piece  of  bread.  Deponent  remembers 
he  often  came  to  her  mother's  cabin  to  get  food.  The  deponent 
remembers  well  when  Lazabe  left  Caughnawaga  to  go  to  the 
United  States.  He  might  at  that  time  have  been  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  of  age.  After  an  absence  of  several  years,  he  returned 
to  his  native  village  of  Caughnawaga.  He  was  then  a  man 
grown,  but  deponent  knew  him  to  be  the  once-naked  boy  of  Te- 
HOBAKWANEKiN,  that  sho  had  seen  so  often  running  about  the 
village,  and  that  used  to  be  so  often  at  her  raodier's  house  to  get 
food.  Deponent  further  says  that  Laeaub's  body  and  limbs  may 
be  full  of  scars  A*om  running  among  rocks,  stumps  and  thorn- 
bushes,  he  seldom  having  sufficient  clothes  in  his  youA  to  pro- 
tect himself.  Deponent  declares  she  cannot  write,  but  she  hath 
made  her  mark. 

MARIE  ANNE  x  KENBWATSBNRL 

mask. 

Sworn  before  me  this  IGth  day  of  April,  1853,  after  being  duly 
interpreted  to  the  said  deponent  by  me. 

Ed.  N.  De  Lorimieb,  J.  P. 

Province  op  Canada,  District  op  Montreal. 
Chables  Soskonhabowane,  of  the  village  of  Caughnawaga, 
in  the  province  aforesaid,  being  duly  sworn  upon  the  Holy 
Evangelists,  deposeth  and  saith :  That  he  is  sixty-eight  years  of 
age,  was  born  in  the  aforesaid  village,  and  has  always  resided 
there;  that  ho  knew  Thomas  Tehoeakwanekin  (Thomas  Wil- 
liams) and  his  £Eunily.  He  (Thomas)  had  many  children,  and  was 
very  poor.  He  knew  his  son  Eleazsb  when  he  was  four  or  fi^e 
years  of  age,  to  the  best  of  deponent's  belief.  Deponent  is  a 
year  or  two  older  than  Lazabe  (Eleazeb.)  He  has  often  seen 
Eleazeb  running  about  the  village  in  the  most  inclement  season. 
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bar6*foooted  and  bdie-l^gged,  tbe  blood  ruimiDg  dova  hi«  legs 
from  soratohes  oaosed  by  cold,  wet  aod  viad*  He,  Lazabb,  con- 
tinued in  this  miserably  ragged  state  until  he  was  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  fie  then  began  to  go  on  errands  in  the  village  for 
food  and  clothing.  Tehobakwanbkin  lived  on  the  same  side  of 
street  that  deponent's  father  did.  Kt.kaztrr  came  almost  every 
day  to  deponent's  father's  house.  Deponent  thinks  Eleazbs's 
body  and  limbs  mnst  be  full  of  scars  from  hardships,  and  running 
among  rocks,  briars  and  thorns,  he  having  at  most  times  nothing 
on  his  body  but  an  old  shirt.  Deponent  remembers  well  when 
Elsazeb  left  home  to  go  to  the  United  States;  he  might  have 
been  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old;  he  returned  a  few  years  after 
to  his  native  village.  He  was  then  a  man,  and  deponent  knew 
him  immediately.  There  are  innumerable  other  incidents  con- 
nected with  Blxazsb's  days  of  youth,  that  deponent  could 
relate  to  him,  which  would  remove  from  him  the  thought  of  hi& 
being  the  son  of  the  great  Axosstbvxl  (the  Indian  name  for  the 
King  of  France.)  The  d^ptment^  faifaer  saidi  that  Elbazeb's 
father  was  known  to  the  Americana  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
Williams. 

Deponent  declares  he  cannot  write,  and  hath  made  his  mark. 

CHARLES  +  SOSKONHAROWANB, 

murk. 

Sworn  before  me  at  Caughnawaga  this  16th  day  of  April,  1853,. 
after  being  duly  interpreted  to  deponent  by  me. 

Ed.  N.  De  I^rimikr,  J.  P., 

These  witnesses,  it  should  be  remembered,  were  not  mer^ 
savages,  but  civilized  and  christianized  people,  who  understood 
the  nature  of  an  oath  as  well  as  most  white  people.  They  tes- 
tify to  having  known  Eleazer  as  far  back  as  children  usually 
remember  their  playmates,  the  elder  of  tbe  two  from  the  time 
he  was  three  or  four  years  old,  and  tbe  younger  from  the  time 
he  was  four  or  live,  while  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the 
Dauphin,  if  he  ever  came  to  America  at  all,  did  not  come  till 
he  was  in  his  eleventh  year,  Mr.  Hansok  and  Dr.  Vintok 
have  endeavored  to  identify  Williams  as  the  Dauphin  from 
certain  scars  on  his  body,  which  will  explain  the  allusion  of 
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these  witneflies^to  the  probabilily  ibat  Lazabe'b  body  and  limbs 
may  hare  carried  many  marks  from  early  exposure.  It  seems 
quite  credible  that  the  little  crescetit  scar  on  his  shoulder,  which 
3>r.  ViNTOir  thought  he  could  almost  see,  when  brought  to  a 
clear  light,  might  have  resulted  from  bis  running  in  an  almost 
naked  condition  among  the  blackberry  briers  of  his  native 
Caughnawaga.  But  scars  or  no  scars,  the  testimony  of  two 
credible  witnesses  that  they  knew  him  in  Caughwanaga  at  the 
age  of  four  years,  is  pretty  strong  proof  that  he  was  not  the 
Dauphin,  who  it  is  not  pretended  ever  left  Paris  till  he  had 
j)assed  his  tenth  year. 

In  1824  Mr.  Willums  applied  for  admiiision  into  the  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  at  Qtre&a  Bay.  Hon.  Hsn&y  S.  Baird,  of  Green 
Bay,  who  knew  Wiluams  from  bis  first  appeftraaoe  there  in 
1828,  and  who  was  for  many  y^ais  Master  of  the  Lodge,  and 
had  charge  of  lis  records,  has  plaoed  in  the  arditveB  of  this 
Historical  Soeiety  the  origiiwl  op^cation  for  admission,  in 
Mr.  Williams'  handwriting,  and  bearing  his  signature.  I 
copy,  verbatim,  the  original  document  as  follows : 

To  the  Master^  Warckns  and  Brothers  ofMenomonee  Zcdge: 
Your  petitioner  humbly  states  that,  having  long  had  a  favor- 

able  opinion  of  your  ancient  institution,  he  is  desirous  of  beoom- 

Jng  a  member  thereof,  if  found  worthy. 

He  was  bom  at  Sault  St.  Louis;  is  thirty-two  years  of  age;  by 

^profession  a  clergyman.  ^^^^  wiLUAMS. 

Gkeen  Bay,  Oct.  7, 1824. 

"  Sault  St  Louis  "  is  the  ancient  name  of  a  locality  in  the 
vicinity  of  Montreal,  and  is  substantially  identical  with  Caugh- 
nawaga, where  Williams'  mother  says  he  was  bom,  and  where 
the  depositions  just  read  locate  him  in  early  childhood.  By 
his  own  statement,  Williams  was  but  thirty-two  years  old  in 
1824,  which  brings  down  the  date  of  bis  birth  to  1792,  while 
the  Dauphin  was  born  in  1785,  seven  years  eariier. 

In  the  letter  accompanying  this  document,  Mr.  Baibd  says 
of  Mr.  Williams*  age :  •*  When  I  first  saw  him  in  1823,  I 
supposed  him  to  be  about  thirty.  I  have  no  doubt  but  his  true 
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age  is  dialed  in  lus  petitioo."  Mr.  BAim>  farther  says :  '*  On 
one  oeoBsiof^  not  long  befi>re  ilie  bo^  appeared,  be  was  on  a 
visit  here  and  met  me  in  a  stoce  aad  sakl  to  me,  Mr.  Bairo,  I 
understand  that  yoa  eaid  that  you  had  the  record  of  the  Lodge 
in  whi(*.h  I  am  recorded  as  stating  my  age,  in  1^4,  as  being 
thirty-two  year&  I  infbrmedhim  *sach  was  the  fact'  He 
replied,  '  It  must  be  a  mistake  m  reoording.' "  The  original 
document,  however,  made  and  subscribed  by  Williams  him- 
self, verifies  the  record  of  the  Lodge.  Mr.  Williams,  it  seems, 
did  not  claim  to  have  corrected  his  own  reckoning.of  his  age, 
but  by  charging  that  it  was  an  error  in  copying,  admitted  that 
he  knew  his  age  in  1824,  as  well  as  he  did  in  1858.  He  prob- 
ably did  not  state  to  Mr.  Baird  whether  the  name  of  his  birth- 
place was  an  error  in  copying,  or  how  it  came  to  be  so  wide  of 
the  mark  as  the  space  between  Paris  in  France,  and  Sault  St. 
Louis  in  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Williams, 
the  mother  of  Elsazjbr,  ought  to  settle  the  question  of  his 
parentage  beyond  dispute.  When  Hr.  Williams*  pretensions 
first  became  known,  the  conductors  of  a  French  paper  in  New 
York  wrote  to  Father  Mabcoux,  the  priest  at  St  Regis,  to 
procure  from  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams  an  affidavit  as  to 
whether  Eleazer  was  her  own  son  or  not  He  did  so,  and  it 
was  published  in  Mr.  Hanson's  book  as  follows : 

State  of  New  York — Franklin  County — ss. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  in  and  for  the  said  county,  Mary  Ann  Williams,  and  be- 
ing duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith :  That  she  is  upwards  of 
eighty  years  of  age,  but  does  not  know  her  exact  age;  that  she 
is  the  widow  of  Thomas  Williams,  and  that  she  is  the  natural 
mother  of  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams,  and  that  she  is  aware  of  his 
pretension  to  be  the  son  of  Louis  XVT,  and  knows  them  to  be 
false;  that  he  was  her  fourth  child,  and  bom  at  Gaughnawaga; 
that  at  the  time  of  his  birth  her  sister  took  him  to  the  priest  to 
be  baptized,  and  that  her  sister  gave  the  priest  the  name  of  the 
child's  godfather,  which  was  Lazarb,  from  which  the  child  took 
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his  name;  that  he  was  born  in  the  spring— -thinks  in  June;  says, 
when  he  was  about  nine  years  old  aome  of  his  father's  friends 
from  the  States  came  to  Oaugfanswaga  and  took  him  and  a 
youger  brother  away,  to  send  them  to  school;  that  some  time 
after  he  returned  home,  and  had  a  sore  1^  that  made  him  lame; 
that  they  doctored  his  leg;  that  the  sore  was  on  hia  knee;  that 
sometimes  it  would  heal  up  and  break  out  again,  and  that  they 
were  sometimes  fear&il  he  would  never  get  well ;  that  she  has  no 
recollection  how  the  scar  came  on  his  face ;  that  she  never  knew 
of  his  having  any  trunk  or  medals  in  his  possession;  that  her  son 
Elkazkb  very  strongly  resembles  his  father,  Thomas  Williams; 
and  says  that  no  person  whatever,  either  clergymen  or  others, 
ever  advised  or  influenced  her  to  say  that  he  was  her  son ;  that 
the  first  intimation  she  ever  had  of  his  pretensions  to  royal  birth 
was  from  one  William  Woodman,  an  Oneida  Indian,  who  came 
to  her  about  a  year  ago  and  asked  her  if  she  would  not  be  wil- 
ling to  go  before  a  magistrate  and  swear  that  Eleazer  was  not 
her  son,  but  was  given  her  to  bring  up ;  she  told  him  she  would 
do  no  such  thing,  as  she  knew  him  to  be  her  son ;  that  Elbazbb 
has  since  mentioned  to  her  that  some  of  his  friends  thought  he 
was  not  an  Indian,  but  descended  from  royal  parentage;  she  told 
him  it  was  no  such  thing ;  that  he  was  her  own  son. 

IVIARY  ANN  ^  WILLIAMS. 

mark. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me  this  28th  day  of  March,  1853. 

Alfked  Fulton, 

JusHee  of  the  Peace. 

In  taking  this  affidavit,  Mr.  Marcoux,  the  priest  of  Sl  Be- 
gis,  acted  as  interpreter,  in  the  presence  of  two  Indians,  as  cer- 
tified by  Justice  Fulton.  It  was  published  in  the  Courier  de$ 
Mats  UniSf  and  copied  into  English  papers,  in  one  of  which 
Mr.  Hanson  found  and  read  it.  It  was  a  stunning  blow  to 
Mr.  Williams*  pretentions  to  royalty.  It  was  a  plain,  straight- 
forward statement,  in  positive  terms,  four  or  five  times  repeated, 
of  a  woman  to  the  identity  of  her  own  son.  And  how  did  Mr. 
Hanson  receive  it  ?  Listen  to  what  he  says,  and  judge  whether  ' 
it  is  consistent  with  the  character  of  an  honest  inquirer  after 
truth  ?    On  page  483  of  his  book,  he  says : 
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^^  As  I  folded  the  paper,  I  eould  but  smile  at  the  folly  of  an  act 
which  I  felt  sure  would  recoil  upon  its  contrivers.  I  felt  sorry 
for  M.  de  Couboby  because  I  could  not  allow  myself  to  imagine 
he  was  a  party  to  this  transparent  forgery." 

The  dooument  might  have  been  a  foigery,  poesibly,  but  to 
call  it  a  transparent  forgery  is  to  betray  a  want  of  fairness  and 
honesty  of  purpose  utterly  unworthy  of  the  faithful  historian 
and  truthful  biographer.  On  the  contrary,  I  appeal  to  any 
lawyer  to  say  whether,  in  any  court  of  justice,  it  would  not  be 
regarded  as  possessing  all  the  prima  fade  marks  of  genuine- 
ness, simplicity  and  truth.  And  it  seems  that  Mr.  Hanson, 
himself,  had  some  impression  of  diis  kind  lurking  beneath  his 
smile  of  contempt,  and  felt  the  imperative  necessity  of  giving 
up  his  hopeful  as  an  imposter,  or  doissg  sometliing  to  break 
the  force  of  this  plain  and  positive  testimony  of  a  woman  to 
the  identity  of  the  child  she  bore. 

Accordingly  Mr.  HAitrsoN  tells  us  that  he  employed  one  Phin- 
EAS  Atwatsb  to  go  to  Mrs.  Williams,  and  if  possible,  get 
another  affidavit  contradicting  the  first  He  undertook  the  mis- 
sion (ostensibly,  at  least)  and  as  the  sequel  will  show,  in  respect 
to  every  important  fact,  the  mission  proved  a  disastrous  failure. 
Mr.  Hanson  assumes  that  Father  Mabooux  falsely  interpret- 
ed the  first  affidavit,  and  the  only  reason  he  assigns  for  this 
assumption  is,  that  he  was  a  Roman  Oatholic,  and  Mr.  Will- 
iams was  a  Protesant  I    In  respect  to  the  second,  he  says : 

"  He,  Mr.  Atwateb,  however,  had  great  embarrassments  to  con- 
tend with,  as  there  was  no  interpreter  in  Hogansburg,  (where  he 
took  her,)  but  one  entirely  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Makcoux.  But 
he  had  to  make  the  best  of  circumstances,  though,  as  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams was  surrounded  with  Roman  Catholic  Indians,  he  could 
not  obtain  from  her  general  and  full  statements.  They  thronged 
around  her  and  embarrassed  the  examination,  and  it  was  impoe* 
sible  to  keep  them  from  her.  However,  the  old  woman  having 
heard  the  previous  affidavit  read  to  her  in  Indian,  determined  to 
dispense  with  an  interpreter,  and  express  what  she  had  to  say  in 
her  own  language  and  manner,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to 
make  her  vary.    Her  declaration  was  taken  down  in  Mohawk  by 
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by  an  Iiidia%  and  falady  trantlatad  by  Autoxhb  Bakeon,  the 
Roousk  interpveter." 

Now  before  we  come  to  this  second  affldavh,  let  us  scrutin- 
ize these  preliminary  statements  of  Mr.  Haksok  concerning  it: 

1.  ''Tbene  was  no  interpMter  at  Hogaosborg,  but  one  in 
the  interest  of  Father  Mabcoctx''  Mrs.  Williams  lived 
among  her  people,  only  two  miles  from  Hogaosburg,  and,  if 
this  interjuretar  was  not  to  be  trusted,  there  must  bare  been 
fifty  men  within  fiflbeen  minntes'  ride  competent  to  interpret, 
and  why  was  not  another  interpreter  procured? 

3.  TheafBdaTit ''  was  taken  down  in  Mohawk  by  an  Indi- 
an,'' and  not  by  the  interpreter.  Now,  if  any  one  has  seen  an 
Indian  in  regions  where  the  English  language  prevails,  who 
oould  write  his  own  language,  and  could  not  read,  write,  and 
speak  BngHsb,  he  has  seen  a  rarity.  They  always  learn  to  read 
and  write  the  English  language  before  they  do  their  own. 
Why  could  not  this  Indian  have  done  the  intei^nreting? 

8.  Mrs.  Williams  was  '*  surrounded  by  Indians  who  em- 
barrassed the  examination."  How  came  they  to  embarrass 
the  examination  unless  they  understood  both  languages,  and 
knew  what  was  going  on?  And,  if  they  undemtood  English, 
why  was  not  some  one  of  this  throng  called  upon  to  interpret? 
From  1818  to  1887, 1  was  familiar  with  the  Oneidas,  another 
band  of  the  Six  Nations,  which  had  enjoyed  no  better  advan- 
tages for  acquiring  English  than  those  at  Hogansbuig — first  in 
New  York  and  then  at  Green  Bay — ^and  I  never  saw  a  man 
or  woman  among  them  who  could  not  speak  English  well 
enough  to  interpret  the  substance  of  this  affidavit  correctly. 
^<  There  was  but  one  interpreter  at  Hogansburg,"  says  Mr. 
Hanson.  Where,  then,  was  this  examination  had  that  there 
should  have  been  but  two  interpreters,  and  probably  a  dozen 
present?  Where  was  the  affidavit  ** taken  down?"  Was  it 
in  Hogansbuig,  or  somewhere  else  ?  Who  was  the  Indian 
who  took  it  down?  Was  it  Elsazeb  Williams,  aUas  the 
Dauphin,  aUas  Louis  Chables  Capbt,  alias  Louis  XYII, 
King  of  France,  or  was  it  some  other  IiuliaB?  Upon  this  point 
Mr.  Hanson  does  not  vouchsafe  us  any  informatioa 
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4  "It  WM  iaipoauble  to  keep  the  lDdun«  firom  her/'  says 
Mr.  Hanson.  To  demonstrate  this  impossibility,  th^  must 
hkje  made  ttceBuoas  exertioBs  to  keep  them  from  her.  Why 
were  they  so  anxious  to  do  this,  and  why  did  those  Indians 
embarrass  the  examination,  if  they  were  only  eodeavoring  to 
get  from  her  a  lair  and  truthfdl  statement  of  fiacts  ?  The  only 
explanation  Mr.  Hansov  gi^es  of  these  unoatunal  circom- 
stanoes,  is  that  these  Indians  were  all  in  the  iatereet  of  Father 
Mabcoux,  while  the  only  interest  he  bad  in  theaffiur  was,  that 
he  was  a  Oatholio^  and  WiLLU^lfS  wsa  a  Prot^tant ! 

The  dooument  is  as  follows : 

I,  Maby  Ann  Williams,  widow  of  the  late  Thomas  Williams, 
of  Caughnawaga,  made  a  declaration  on  oath  before  A.  Fulton, 
Esq.,  in  the  month  of  March  last,  at  the  request  of  Rev.  Fkancis 
Mabcoux,  priest  of  St.  Regis,  he  acting  as  interpreter,  and  put- 
ting the  questions  to  me;  which,  being  read  and  explained  to  me, 
I  found  to  contain  what  I  did  not  intend  to  say,  and  which  is  not 
true.  I  wish  now  to  correct  these  errors,  so  far  as  my  memory 
will  allow,  in  my  native  language,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  interpreter — ^that  is  to  say — it  is  not  true,  as  stated  in  the 
affidavit,  that  no  person,  priest,  or  others,  ever  advised  or  influ- 
enced me  to  say  that  Elxazbb  is  my  own  son.  It  was  Mr.  Mab* 
coux,  the  priest  of  St.  Regis,  who  urged  me,  with  others,  some 
women,  to  make  the  affidavit,  and  he  acted  as  interpreter  on  the 
occasion,  as  before  stated.  It  is  not  true  also,  as  stated  in  the 
affidavit,  that  my  adapted  son  had  a  sore  leg  when  he  returned 
from  school  Oie  first  time  to  us.  I  remember  that  my  hus- 
band had  a  medal  which  he  ordered  Chables  and  Jabyis  to 
pawn  to  a  merchant  for  him.  The  names  of  my  children  were: 
Pbteb,  Cathabine,  Ignatius,  Thomas,  (Elbazeb,  adopted), 
Louisa,  John,  Hannah,  Rhoda,  Chables  and  Jabvis.  I  recol- 
lect going  with  my  husband  to  Lake  George  a  great  many  years 
ago,  and  took  with  me  Eleazbb  and  another  older  boy,  and  that 
my  husband  was  in  the  habit  of  going  there  almost  every  year. 

MARY  ANN   x   WILLIAMS. 

mark. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  8th  day  of  July,  1853. 

A.  Pulton,  Ju&tke  ofiKe  Peace. 
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Now,  let  na  analjase  and  oompare  these  two  affidiivits. 
The  fiFBt  states: 

1.  That  Elsazeb  is  her  own  son,  when  and  where  he  was 
born,  the  oizcumstanoes  of  his  baptism,  and  the  name  then 
given  to  him  by  her  sister. 

2.  That  she  is  aware  of  his  pretensions  to  be  the  son  of 
Lduis  XYI,  and  knows  theai  to  be  him, 

&  That  her  son  Elkazsr  very  strongly  resembled  his  &ih6& 

4.  That  she  had  been  solicited  by  an  Oneida  Indian,  Wil- 
liam WooDMAif,  to  swear  that  Elbazeb  was  not  her  son,  bat 
was  given  her  to  bring  up,  and  had  refused  to  do  so,  telling 
him  that  she  knew  he  was  her  son. 

5.  That  when  Eleazeb  mentioned  to  her  that  some  of  his 
friends  thought  he  was  of  royal  parentage,  she  told  him  it  was 
no  such  thing — that  he  was  her  own  son. 

6.  That  Eleazeb,  when  he  returned  from  school,  had  a  sore 
leg,  eta 

Now  let  us  inquire  in  what  respects  the  second  affidavit  con- 
tradicts the  first 

She  says  the  first  affidavit  was  '^  read  and  explained  to  her." 

It  is  not  stated  by  whom  it  was  read  and  explained,  nor  have 
we  any  authority  to  assure  us  whether  it  was  read  and  ex- 
plained correctly,  or  garbled  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some 
sort  of  a  denial  which  would  throw  discredit  upon  the  material 
facts.  We  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  this  reading  and  ex- 
planation was  garbled,  from  the  &ct  that  she  specifies  and  con- 
tradicts statements  which  the  first  affidavit  does  not  contain 
at  all. 

She  says  the  affidavit  contains  some  things  which  she  did 
not  intend  to  say,  and  which  are  not  true,  and  proceeds  to 
specify  what  those  things  are. 

1.  She  says :  "  It  is  not  true,  as  Htated  in  the  affidavit,  that 
no  person,  priest  or  others  ever  advised  or  influenced  me  to  say 
that  Eleazeb  is  my  own  son."  This  seems  to  be  a  contradic- 
tion or  correction  of  her  former  statement  as  to  how  she  came 
to  make  the  affidavit  But  she  does  not  contradict  the  state- 
ment that  Eleazeb  was  her  own  son. 
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2.  She  says :  *'  It  is  not  trae,  aba,  as  stated  in  tbe  aflUarit, 
that  mj  adopted  son  bad  a  sore  leg  when  bo  returned  lo  ns 
from  school  thefir$i  iime,'^  The  aflSdavit  asserts  no  snch  thing* 
In  that  document  she  says  nothing  abont  her  adapted  son,  and 
nothing  about  any  son  or  his^sore  leg  wben  he  returned  from 
school  "  the  first  time."  Her  mentioDing  "  the  first  Hm/eJ''  shows 
Uukihe  visited  home  more  than  once,  and  the  cireumstances  at- 
tending tfaesore  leg  show  ikuBX.  it  was  as  a  later  period.  BeAdes, 
the  first  ai&davit  does  not  say  that  he  had  the  sore  leg  v)hen  be 
returned  home,  but  aftxr  he  returned. 

3.  Again,  Mrs.  Williams  says  :  "  I  remember  that  my  hus- 
band had  a  medal,  which  he  ordered  Ghablss  and  Jakvis  to 
pawn  for  him  to  a  merchant.*' 

This  is  intended  to  contradict  the  statement  that  she  never 
knew  of  Elbazeb's  having  any  trunk  or  medals  in  his  posses* 
sion  t  The  matters  of  the  sore  leg  and  about  the  medals  were 
of  no  consequence,  save  as  they  boro  upon  Mr.  Hanson's  a^ 
tempt  to  identify  Willia.ms  with  the  Dauphin  by  a  scar  upon 
his  leg,  and  by  certain  medaln,  eta,  he  was  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed, while  the  only  medal  proved  to  have  been  in  the  fam- 
ily, was  a  copper  one,  such  as  the  French  missionaries  were 
accustomed  to  give  to  their  converts.  The  above  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  second  affidavit  contradicts  the  first  in  regard  to 
having  been  requested  to  make  the  affidavit,  and  in  regard  to 
the  time  when  Eleazbr  had  the  sore  leg. 

The  essential  point  involved  in  the  two  affidavits  was, 
whether  Eleazer  was  her  own  son,  or  an  adopted  one.  Upon 
this  point  there  is  nothing  in  the  second  affidavit,  except  the 
word  ^^ adopted"  twice  used,  once  in  the  speaking  df-the  sore 
leg,  and  again  thrown  in^  in  parenthesis,  in  connection  with  Ele- 
azxr's  name  in  enumerating  her  children — not  in  the  way  of 
a  direct  averment,  but  incidentally  only,  in  speakiog  of  other 
matters;  and  how  this  word  ^^ adopted  "  came  to  be  in  the  sec- 
ond affidavit,  we  shall  see  presently.  Let  it  here  be  noted  that 
she  does  not  contradict  the  statement  three  times  repeated  in 
the  first  affidavit,  that  Eleazbr  was  her  own  son ;  nor  that  he 
was  bom  at  Ganghnawaga  at  a  certain  time;  nor  that  her  sister 
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took  him  to  the  prkit  &r  baptipm,  a»d  gkv^  him  the  iMuae  of 
JjJkZAn ;  nor  that  he  strongly  resembled  bis  father — ^nothing 
of  the  Idnd 

Now  as  the  qvestioii  whether  be  was  her  own  son  or  an 
adopted  ooei  formed  the  very  gist  of  the  whole  ioqairy,  aod 
the  one  wbicb  Mr.  HANSOir  was  most  anxious  U>  get  at,  if  the 
first  affidavit  had  erroneooaly  called  EiiSAzsm  her  own  son 
five  times  over,  and  she  wished  to  correct  the  statement,  is  it 
not  marvdonsly  beyond  the  range  of  credulity,  that  she  did 
not  state  explicitly  that  Eucazbb  was  not  her  own,  but  was  a 
French  boy  adopted  by  her  at  about  tbe  age  of  eleven  years — 
that  it  was  not  true  that  be  was  born  in  Gaogbnawaga — that  it 
was  not  true  that  her  sister  took  him  to  the  priest  for  baptism, 
and  gave  him  the  name  of  Lazabjb — that  she  knew  nothing 
about  his  father,  and  could  not  tell  whether  he  resembled  him 
or  not  ?  The  contxadietion  of  all  the  statements  in  tbe  first 
afiBdavit  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  Mr.  Hanson's 
purpose,  and  if  tbey  were  untrue,  and  tbe  woman  really  desired 
to  correct  them,  nothing  could  have  been  easier  or  more  natu- 
ral than  for  her  to  have  done  it  Yet  notwithstanding  the  im- 
portunity confessed  when  Mr.  Hanson  tells  us  that  Mr.  At- 
WATEB  "could  not  get  from  her  general  and  full  statements," 
she  would  do  no  such  thing  The  beet  show  they  could  make 
of  a  contradiction  of  the  essential  fact  of  the  affidavit,  was  the 
incidental  use  of  the  word  "  adopted  "  in  two  places ;  and  now 
we  come  to  the  manner  in  which  this  word  found  its  way  into 
this  remarkable  document 

On  page  434  Mr.  Hanson  tells  us,  that  the  affidavit  was 
taken  down  in  Mohawk  by  an  Indian,  and  falsely  translated 
under  an  oath  of  fidelity,  and  he  belabors  the  translator  for 
his  perjury — thus  impeaching  his  own  witness.  Mr.  Hanson 
does  not  tell  us  to  what  extent  or  in  what  particulars  the  trans- 
lation was  false,  ?a?e  in  the  absence  of  this  one  word,  "adopt- 
ed,'' which  was  not  in  it  In  a  foot  note,  on  page  436,  he  un- 
dertakes to  tell  us  all  about  it  He  says :  "  The  force  of  this 
document  lies  in  the  twice  used  woid '  tehotkonen,'  '  adopted.' 
But  Babron  pretended  at  the  time  that  he  did  not  know  the 
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meaning  of  the  word."  All  the  antbority  we  have  that  Mr. 
BabroIt  did  not  understand  the  word,  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Hanbok,  who  gives  ns  to  understand  that  he  was  hundreds  ot 
miles  away  from  Hogansburg  at  the  time,  and  if  he  had  any 
*moh  information  he  must  hare  received  it  second  or  third  band 
fit>m  some  other  person  or  persons,  and  on  so  rital  a  point  as 
this  he  should,  by  all  means,  have  given  ns  his  authority. 
This  Amtoinx  Barboit  was  doQt)tles3  a  Mohawk  half-breed, 
and  learned  Mohawk  upon  his  mother's  knees,  and  being  suf- 
ficiently intelligent  and  educated  to  write  English  with  such 
accuracy  as  appears  in  this  ^  translation,*'  it  is  incredible  that 
this  old  woman,  who  could  not  write  her  name,  nsed  a  Mo- 
hawk word  which  Mr.  Barron  did  not  understand,  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  conceivable  motive  for  his  falsifying 
the  document  save  the  one  upon  which  Mr.  Haksok  sets  aside 
all  the  evidence  against  Mr.  Williams'  pretensions  from  that 
quarter,  viz :  that  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  Williams  was  a 
Protestant  We  cannot  overlook  the  inconsisteccy  of  Mr. 
Hanson  in  denouncing  Barron  as  a  perjured  viflian  for  not 
translating  a  word  which  be  did  not  understand.  He  wonld 
have  been  a  perjured  man  if  he  had  done  it  It  corresponds 
well  with  his  pious  horror,  expressed  in  another  place,  at  the 
astounding  wickedness  of  sending  a  poor  old  woman  to  her 
last  aooonnt  with  the  crime  of  perjury  on  her  soul  in  conse- 
quence of  lather  Marooux's  having  falsely  translated  her  tes- 
timony. We  are  almost  tempted  to  inquire  where  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hatoon  studied  theology  to  acquire  such  remarkable  notions 
of  moral  aecoatrtability.  With  mch  a  sense  of  the  moral  re- 
sponmbility  resting  upon  a  poor  old  squaw  for  a  fUsebood  told 
by  her  interpreter,  it  is  marvelous  that  he  and  his  Bev.  Majesty, 
Elvazir  Williams,  should  not  have  relVained  from  laying 
upon  her  conscience  a  still  heavier  load  of  the  same  kind.  But 
alas! 

Ee'n  miniatera  thej  ha'e  been  kenned, 

In  I10I7  rapture, 
A  ioobIq'  whid  at  times  to  v«iid. 

And  nall't  wi'  acriptara.. 
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And  in  this  oase  the  rdip  was  nat  confined  to  Father  Mab- 
ooux  From  all  Mr.  Hakson  had  said  about  this  affidavit, 
we  oasnot  avoid  the  suspioion  that  the  original  document  con- 
tained no  sach  word  as  '^  tehotkooen/'  or  if  it  did|  it  was 
coined  £^r  the  oooasion  and  meant  nothing.  At  any  rate,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hanson's  own  witness,  that  the 
woman  used  no  word  whioh  meant  *^  adopted." 

On  page  four  hundred  and  thirty-four,  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  affidavit,  Mr.  Hanson  says :  ''  I  give  it  in  both  lan- 
guages, having  corrected  the  tranelaHon." 

Exactly  so ;  Mr.  Hanson  corrected  the  trantle^ion  I  He  does 
not  give  us  the  translation  as  it  came  from  Mr.  Babbon,  and 
his  own  tmnslation,  side  by  side,  nor  tell  us  to  what  extent  he 
corrected  the  transktion ;  but  he  does  confess  to  this  much, 
that  he  interpofatted  into  Babbon's  translation  the  word, 
^^adopiedj^'  in  two  places,  and  which  he  says  truly,  gives  the 
document  all  itii  force. 

It  is  quite  natural  to  inquire  what  special  qualifications  Mr. 
Hanson  had  for  correcting  a  translation  from  the  Mohawk 
language.  He  was  a  quiet  clergyman  in  the  ^te'of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Wiluams  was  jnx^bably  the  first,  and  very 
likely  the  only  Mohawk  Indian  he  ever  saw.  How,  then,  came 
he  to  know  more  about  Mohawk  than  a  man  who  spoke  it  as 
his  native  tongue?  Of  course  Mr.  Hanson  did  not  make  this 
correction  himself,  though  he  says  he  did.  Who  it  was  will 
appear  when  the  real  operator  in  this  aflbir  stands  revealed. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  in  all  that  gives  it  the  least  £bree  or 
effect,  this  affidavit  stands  before  us  a  confessed  f<Mrgery,  while 
the  first,  at  which  Mr.  Hanson  smiled  so  contemptuously,  and 
which  he  labored  so  unscrupulously  to  falsify,  bears  still  all 
the  marks  of  genuineness  and  truth.  If  a  man  should  offer 
an  affidavit  in  a  courts  in  a  case  involving  the  heirship  to  an 
estate,  and  it  should  be  proved  that  he  had  made  such  an  in- 
terpolation, he  would  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  forgery 
for  a  good  long  term. 

Thus  much  for  the  prvmafada  merits  of  the  two  affidavits, 
with  Mr.  Hanson's  own  explanations  concerning  the  second  one. 
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Bat  we  are  not  left  to  this  evidenoe,  conclusive  as  it  is,  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  second  affidavit  In  Putnam  for  Jolj,  1868, 
the  oat  jamps  oat  of  the  bag  in  which  it  had  been  so  carefully 
concealed  by  Mr.  HAXiOir.  In  that  number  of  Putnamj  Bev 
0.  F.  BoNETSON,  the  literary  executor  of  Mr.  Williams,  who 
came  in  poraession  of  his  private  papers,  shows  up  the  origin 
of  this  second  affidavit  in  a  manner  harmonising  perfectly  with 
the  evidcDce  of  fraud  it  bears  upon  its  face.  Mr.  Bobbrtson 
says: 

"  In  giving  this  affidavit  Mr.  Hanson  makes  no  mention  of  Mr, 
Williams'  connection  with  it,  but  says  it  was  uttered  freely  by 
Mrs.  Williams  in  Mohawk,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. What*  surprised  us,  therefore,  in  looking  over  the  papers, 
was  to  find  several  memoranda  in  Mr.  Wili^ams'  handwriting 
in  Elfish,  which  showed  Hhat  the  affidavit  had  really  been  com- 
posed by  him.  There  were  rough  copies  containing  erasures  and 
interlineations,  showii^  how  the  affidavit  had  been  made  up,  and 
all  indioating  an  apparent  purpose  to  steal  the  desired  avowal 
from  his  mother  without  makiag  too  broad  an  issue.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  get  at  the  truthW  the  matter,  I  wrote  to  the  Justice 
before  whom  both  ibo  affidavits  were  sworn,  and  desired  him  to 
state  the  circumstances  as  he  remembered  them.  His  answer 
was  as  follows:" 

Justice  Fulton  states  the  circumstances  of  the  taking  of 
the  first  affidavit,  which  was  done  at  his  offlce,;and  was  the 
result  of  free,  fair,  and  uneonstnuned  examination,  and  there 
was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  tiie  statements  it  con- 
tained.    Concerning  the  second,  be  says : 

"  The  second  affidavit  was  taken  at  the  hotel,  Mr.  Williams 
and  another  gentleman,  with  Antoixe  Babkow  (or  Barron, 
as  Mr.  Hanson  has  it)  being  present.  I  had  no  particular 
knowledge  of  the  matter  until  called  to  take  the  affidavit,  when 
I  found  the  parties  above  named,  with  Mrs.  Willlams  in  the 
room,  and  a  discussion  going  on  between  Mr.  WiLLtiics  and 
Barrow  about  the  meaning  of  an  Indian  word  which  was  to 
make  the  mother  say  that  he  was  adopted.  I  took  the  affldiavit 
made  by  Mrs.  Williams,  but  I  never  thought  that  she  intended 
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to  say  tbst  Elbaebb  was  an  adopted  son,  but  she  seemed  yery 
yeiy  much  surprised  that  he  should  olatm  to  be  any  other  than 
her  own  son.  This  was  ahrays  her  answer,  exopt  in  this  single 
instanoe.  I  haire  never  belieycd  she  uaderstood  the  word  ot 
intended  to  say  what  she  was  nada  to  aay  in  the  laat  affdnvit^ 
I  think  you  will  find  it  rather  artfully  drawn,  and  that  it  does  not 
present  that  appearance  of  truth  and  franknoss  as  the  first.  Cer- 
tainly if  I  am  mistaken  in  my  view,  it  was  very  forcibly  impressed 
on  my  mind  by  the  circumstaces  under  which  the  two  affidavits 
were  taken." 

Here,  then,  Mr.  WiUiLUis  pops  out  as  the  real  engineer  and 
author  of  this  remarkable  document,  while  Mr.  Atwatsb, 
whom  Mr.  Hanson  parades  before  tb^  poUic  as  the  agent  in 
the  malter,  was  merely  the  bt^  in  which  Mr.  Hanson  attempt- 
ed to  conceal  the  Bev.  'RiiRATmL  When  Z  first  saw  this  doc- 
ument, long  before  I  saw  the  depots  by  Mr.  BoBisnKXN,  Z  at 
once  prommnoed  it  the  work  ot*  Slba2Ir  Williams.  Zt 
looked  exactly  like  one  of  his  siMrt  ^brkdos,  for  which  lie  was 
famous  at  Green  Bay  when  Z  knew  him  thei^  Mr.  Hanwn 
gives  us  to  understand  that  the  examination  look  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  Justice — that  the  Zndians  tfarooged  around  the 
old  woman  and  embarrassed  the  examination,  and  could  not 
be  kept  from  her.  Now  it  stands  revealed  by  Mr.  Williams' 
own  papers,  and  the  tefitiinooy  of  Justice  Fulton,  that  the  affi- 
davit was  first  drawn  up  in  Eng^ieh  by  Williams  himself  in 
the  privacy  of  his  own  study— that  Bev.  Elbasir  Williams, 
Mr.  Hanson's  Dauphito,  Louis  XYZL,  King  of  Fiance,  wes 
the  identical  Zndian  who  took  down  the  affidavit  in  Mohawk 
from  his  own  English  manuscript,  and  that  by  false  represen- 
tations of  its  contents  he  managed  to  get  bis  mother  s  mark 
and  oath  thereto,  not  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  Zndians,  as 
represented  by  Mr.  Hanson,  but  in  the  presence  only  of  the 
JusticOi  Mr.  ATWAniR,  and  Mr.  Babb(^  ;  and  that  he  then, 
to  cover  his  tracks,  tried  to  g^t  Barron  to  adopt  his  English 
vesskm  of  i%  which  Barron  refused  to  do,  because,  in  its  es- 
•emial  statement,  he  knew  it  contained  what  the  mother  did 
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not  say,  and  did  not  intend  to  say,  and  the  Ber.  Eleazbb  was 
obliged  to  father  it  himself. 

Of  this  "  transparent  forgery  "  Mr.  Hanson  mnst  have  been 
fully  cognizant,  and  made  himself  a  party  to  it ;  and  so  anxioas 
was  he  to  keep  the  agency  of  his  royal  protege  out  of  sight, 
that  he  even  stood  godfather  to  it  himself!  Mr.  Robertson 
more  than  intimates  that  Williams'  papers  afford  proof  that 
a  large  part  of  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Hanson  has  arrayed 
in  support  of  Williams'  claims,  originated  in  much  the  same 
way  that  this  affidavit  did.  Most  writers  who  have  criticised 
Mr.  Hanson's  work,  have  accorded  to  him  honest  intentions. 
Wiih  such  facts  as  the  foregoing  staring  me  in  the  face,  I  can 
do  DO  such  thing.  To  my  mibd  the  evidence  is  conclusive, 
that  Mr.  Hanson  conspired  with  Mr.  Williams  to  impose 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  public  a  sensational  book  which  they 
thought  would  sell.  The  only  alternative  to  this  conclusion  is, 
to  accord  to  him  either  idiocy  or  insanity,  and  exemption  from 
all. moral  responsibility  whatever. 

The  two  documents,  then,  are  redaced  to  a  question  of  per- 
sonal knowledge  between  Mr.  Williams  and  his  mother  as  to 
whether  he  was  her  son  or  not  In  the  first,  she  says  repeat- 
edly that  he  was ;  in  the  second,  he  says  incidentally  that  he 
was  not    Need  I  ask  which  of  the  two  knew  best  about  it? 

The  true  Dauphin  is  represented  to  have  been  imbecile-cal- 
mest idiotic — and  to  make  his  childhood  correspond  with  that 
of  the  Dauphin,  and  to  avoid  all  embarrassing  questions  con- 
cerning his  early  recollections,  Mr.  Williams  pretended  that 
prior  to  his  beicg  sent  to  Lake  Gborge  to  school,  at  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  years,  his  life  was  all  a  blank — he  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  it ;  but  while  there,  as  he  tells  us,  he  had 
a  fall  into  Lake  George^  and  immediately  all  his  mental  facul- 
ties came  to  him  bright  and  strong.  It  is  a  little  curious  that 
in  1816,  a  few  years  after  this  remarkable  events  he  had  no 
recollection  of  its  occurrence,  but  remmibered  it  distinctly  in 
1868 1  It  seems  probable  that  the  event  actually  occurred,  as 
several  other  persons  remembered  it,  and  the  effect  was  won- 
derful. 

22  Hm.— [Vol.  6.] 
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Perhaps  this  was  the  origin  of  the  hydropathic  practica 
Most  great  discoveries  are  made  by  accident^  and  why  not  this 
one  ?  At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  have  had  a  miraculous  effect 
upon  young  Williams,  for  it  not  only  cured  him  of  idiocy, 
but  enabled  him,  forty  years  afterwards,  to  know  more  about 
his  parentage,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  than  his  own 
mother  did.  And  if  Mr.  Hanson  had  taken  a  ducking  in  the 
same  lake,  it  might  have  taught  him  better  than  to  father  such 
a ''  transparent  forgery,"  and  confess  it,  in  black  and  white, 
with  his  own  pen  I  When  any  of  my  friends  wish  for  hydro- 
pathic treatment,  I  shall,  by  aU  means,  commend  them  to  Lake 
Gborge.  Its  waters  must  be  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Is- 
rael ;  for  Naahan,  the  Syrian,  had  to  dip  seven  times  in  the 
Jordan  to  be  cured  of  his  leprosy  ;  but  one  dip  in  Lake  George 
was  sufficient  to  cure  Eleazeb,  the  Dauphin,  of  his  idiocy. 

I  will  only  add  some  personal  recollections  concerning  Mr. 
Williams,  and  of  the  character  he  bore  at  Green  Bay,  where 
he  was  well  known. 

First  as  to  his  Indian  blood.  I  became  a  resident  of  Green 
Bay  in  the  year  1828,  and  knew  Williams  well  from  that 
4ime  till  I  left  there  in  1887.  For  some,  time  we  boarded  at 
ihe  same  table,  and  I  was  almost  as  familiar  with  his  appear- 
ance as  I  am  with  that  of  any  person  in  Madison ;  and  I  should  as 
soon  suspect  of  my  Madison  aquaintances  of  being  a  pure  In- 
dian, as  that  Elbazer  Williams  was  a  pure  European. 
Williams  had,  undoubtedly,  white  blood  in  his  veina  His 
mother,  as  before  remarked,  was  one-quarter  white,  and  his  father 
was  of  mixed  blood.  I  was  familiar  with  mixed  blood  of 
every  grade,  from  octoroon  whites  to  octoroon  Indians.  Half 
breeds,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  seen  much  of  frontier  Fife, 
l>reeent  opposite  extremes  of  complexion  in  different  individuals, 
some  being  nearly  white  and  others  being  darker,  even,  than 
fxxre  Indians.  Elbazeb  Willu.M3  and  his  wife  presented 
ihese  opposite  extremes,  though  Madame  probably  had  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  proportion  of  white  blood.  She  was  the  daugh- 
^r  of  a  Canadian  Frenchman,  and  a  pure  Menomonee  woman, 
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and  yet  she  would  have  passed  for  a  brunette  French  woman, 
while  Williams  would  have  passed  for  a  pure  Indiau,  with 
just  a  suspicion  of  the  African  in  his  complexion  and  features. 
Gov.  Cass,  who  was  as  familiar  with  every  variety  of  mixed 
bloods  as  any  man  in  the  country,  ridiculed  the  idea  that  Wil- 
liams, whom  he  know  well,  was  a  pure  Frenchman,  and  de- 
clared in  a  published  article  that  he  was  a  fair  type  of  the  In- 
dian half  breed.  Again,  when  Mr.  Williams  first  imposed 
his  pretensions  upon  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  and  that  worthy  divine 
announced  the  supposed  discovery  to  the  world  through  a  New 
York  paper.  Gen.  AG.  Ellis,  himself  a  decided  churchman,  and 
who  had  known  Williams  almost  from  boyhood,  and  knew 
his  father  also,  exposed  the  fraud  in  an  article  published  in  his 
paper,  the  Wisconsin  Pinery.  Among  other  things,  Q^n,  Ellis 
spoke  of  Thomas  Williams'  visiting  his  son  at  Oneida,  I  think 
it  was,  and  that  the  resemblance  between  young  Williams 
and  his  father  was  so  strong  and  marked  as  to  attract  the  no- 
tice of  every  one  who  saw  them.  And  yet  Mr.  Hanson  re- 
peatedly asserts  that  Mr.  Williams  had  the  complexion  and 
features  of  a  pure  European,  and  is  at  immense  pains  to  make 
out  his  resemblance  to  the  Bourbons.  He  must  have  known 
better.  No  man  ever  saw  a  pure  blooded  European  of  any 
nation,  with  the  complexion  especially,  of  Mr.  Williams. 

Finally,  the  character  and  reputation  of  Mr.  WiLLiAMa 
Mr.  HansON,  aware  that  a  large  portion  of  the  evidence  he 
had  adduced  in  support  of  his  claims,  depended  entirely  upon 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Williams'  own  statements,  labors  through- 
out his  book  to  keep  the  reader  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
he  was  a  modest,  devoted,  self  sacrificing  Christian  missionary, 
who  had  worn  himself  out  in  unrequited  toil  for  the  religious 
improvement  of  the  Indians,  and  whose  integrity  was  above 
the  slightest  suspicion.  In  all  this  it  would  be  generous  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  Hanson  was  deceived,  though  facts  seem  to 
forbid  that  even  generosity  should  concede  so  much.  He 
knew  ihat  Williams  was  concerned  with  him  in  the  forgery 
committed  upon  Mrs.  Williams'  second  affidavit,  and  having 
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joined  in  this  flagrant  conspiracy,  we  have  a  right  to  sapposa 
they  did  it  in  others;  and  before  Mr.  Hanson's  book  was  pub- 
lished, Mr.  Williams'  moral  delinquencies  had  become  mat- 
ters of  ecclesiastical  cognizanca 

The  Montreal  correspondent  of  the  Warldj  in  the  expose  be- 
fore alluded  to,  gives  a  specimen  of  detected  dishonesty  in  Mr. 
Williams'  early  manhood.  He  informs  us  that  in  1812,  the 
ndians  of  Caughnawaga  empowered  Williams  to  draw  for 
hem  a  small  annuity  of  $266  due  them  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  the  Indians  affirmed  that  he  drew  this  amount  reg- 
ularly from  1812  to  1820,  but  not  one  cent  of  it  ever  reached 
them.  By  one  dodge  or  another  he  managed  to  keep  the 
business  in  bis  own  hands  until  the  latter  year,  when  the  In- 
dians laid  the  matter  before  the  Canadian  Government,  and 
that  Government  called  to  it  the  attention  of  the  Government 
of  New  York,  and  the  payment  to  Williams  was  suspended. 

This  transaction  corresponds  very  well  with  his  general 
character  while  at  Green  Bay.  Nominally  a  nwssionary  to  the 
Oneidas  located  in  that  vicinity,  under  the  patronage  of  a  Mis- 
sionary Society,  he  drew  his  salary,  not  large,  it  is  true,  but  be 
did  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing  for  them  or  for  anybody  else. 
He  rarely  preached  to  either  Indians  or  white  men,  and  spent 
but  very  little  time  with  the  people  of  his  nominal  charge^  but 
was  continually  boring  the  poor  souls  for  nooney  to  eke  out 
a  living.  The  Indians  finally  informed  the  Mission  Society 
that  Williams  did  nothing  for  them,  and  only  wanted  money, 
and  requested  that  he  might  be  removed,  and  some  one  ap- 
pointed in  his  place ;  and  the  request  was  complied  with.  He 
was  a  fat,  lazy,  good-for-nothing  Indian ;  but  cunning,  crafty, 
fruitful  in  expedients  to  raise  the  wind,  and  unscrupulous 
about  the  means  of  accomplishing  it  During  the  last  four  or 
five  years  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  I  doubt  whether  there 
was  a  man  at  Green  Bay  whose  woid  commanded  less  confi- 
dence than  that  of  Elbazer  William&  His  character  for 
dishonesty,  trickery  and  fiilsehood  became  so  notorious  and 
scandalous  that  respectable  Episcopalians  preferred  charges 
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against  him  to  Bishop  Ondbrdonk.  But^  as  Mr.  William^ 
was  located  in  the  diocese  of  Wisconsin,  under  Bishop  Kem- 
PiiiB,  the  Bishop  of  New  York  disclaimed  jurisdiction  of  the 
case ;  and,  as  Williams  was  there  under  a  commission  from 
a  society  in  New  York,  Bishop  ELempeb  disclaimed  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  case,  and  in  consequence  of  these  counter-disclaim- 
ers, the  charges  were  never  investigated. 

Mr.  Hanson  has  much  to  say  about  Mr.  Williams'  delicate 
health,  and  a  constitution  broken  down  by  his  missionary  labors 
and  privationa  I  can  well  conceive  that  Mr.  Hanson  may 
have  been  deceived  in  this  matter,  notwithstanding  Elbazeb's 
rotundity,  and  the  justice  he  could  do  to  a  g()od  dinner  when 
not  playing  his  favorite  role;  for  it  wai  an  old  trick  of  his  to 
be  in  very  delicate  health  when  he  had  an  object  to  aceomplish 
by  it.  An  instance  of  this  kind  was  related  to  me  by  CkSr 
Ellis  more  than  thirty-five  years  ago,  but  which  I  think  I  can 
repeat  with  substantial  accuracy. 

,  In  the  fall  of  1830,  OoL  Stambauqh,  then  Indian  agent  at 
Green  Bay,  went  to  Washington  with  a  delegation  of  New 
York  Indians  and  Menomonees,  to  seule  a  dispute  between 
them  concerning  a  purchase  of  land  which  the  former  had 
made  of  the  latter  by  treaty.  Williams  of  coarse  was  one  of 
the  Oneida  delegation.  He  was  always  on  the  lookout  for 
little  jobs  of  this  kind,  which  Mr.  Hanson  magnifies  into  in- 
stances of  self-sacriSce  to  the  interests  of  the  Indians :  but 
anything  was  a  God-send  to  him,  which  would  pay  expenses, 
and  furnish  him  with  good  dinners. 

And  Williams  manage^  to  make  these  inUances  of  '*  self- 
sacrifice  "  pay  pretty  well,  besides. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  treaty  of  BuflEalo  Greek,  ia 
1888,  the  Government  appropriated  thirty-three  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  services  of  the  Oneida  Chiefs  and  head  men.  Mr. 
Baibd,  the  gentleman  before  alluded  to  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Williams'  application  to  the  Masonic  Lodge,  was  appointed 
Commissioner  to  disburse  the  money.  Mr.  Williams  put  in 
a  claim  upon  this  fund  of  ten  thousand.    Mr.  Baibd  recently 
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informed  me,  that  in  adjusting  the  several  claims,  he  allowed 
Mr.  WiLLiAMsfive  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  actually 
paid  him  that  amount.  On  every  similar  occasion  he  received 
large  sums  of  money  from  the  Government,  and  in  one  instance 
twenty-five  hundred  acres  of  land  in  his  wife*s  name,  in  a 
valuable  location  on  Fox  river.  In  the  course  of  these  "  self- 
denying  services  for  the  Indians,"  of  which  Mr.  Hanson  makes 
such  a  virtue,  he  must  have  received  from  the  Government  not 
less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  cash  ;  and  with  such  large 
pay  from  the  Government,  any  one  can  judge  whose  interests 
he  labored  most  to  promote,  those  of  the  Indians  or  of  the  Gov- 
ernment There  was  one  Indian,  however,  whose  interests 
were  never  oveiiooked,  and  that  Indian's  name  was  Eleazer 
W1LLIAM&  Yet,  with  true  Indian  improvidence,  his  money 
went  as  easily  as  it  came,  and  he  was  always  poor,  and  always 
in  debt.  Precisely  how  much  he  received  under  the  n^otia- 
tions  conducted  by  Col.  Stambauqh,  I  am  not  able  to  say; 
but  it  must  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  atone  for  the  self-de- 
nial of  spending  a  winter  at  a  hotel  in  Washington.  But  I 
have  wandered  a  little  from  the  anecdote  I  was  about  to  relate, 
illustrative  of  Mr.  Williai^'  delicate  health. 

Gen.  Ellis  accompanied  Stambauqh's  mission  in  1880  as 
Secretary. 

Arriving  in  Buffalo,  they  tarried  two  or  three  daya  While 
there,  Mr.  Williams,  Gen.  Ellis  and  others  were  invited  to 
tea  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy  Episcopalian  of  that  city.  They 
were  seated  at  a  richly-furnished  table,  spread  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  delicacies.  The  hostess  asked  Mr.  Williams  whether 
he  would  take  tea  or  coffee  ?  He  replied,  neither ;  his  health 
did  not  admit  of  his  taking  either  tea  or  coffee.  Would  he 
have  a  glass  of  milk  ?  No ;  his  stomach  would  not  bear  milk 
at  all.  What  would  he  have  to  drink  ?  Would  he  be  free  to 
mention  anything  that  would,  agree  with  him?  He  would 
take  a  cup  of  warm  water  with  a  very  little  milk  in  it.  Then 
the  problem  was  to  find  something  he  could  eat  Would  Mr. 
Williams  be  helped  to  some  of  this  dish  ?    No ;  his  stomach 
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was  80  delicate  he  coald  not  bear  it  Then  would  he  have 
some  of  that  dish  7  Oh  I  no ;  his  stomach  would  not  bear  any 
sach  thing ;  his  health  was  so  miserable  he  was  obliged  to  be 
extremely  careful  about  his  diet  They  went  through  their 
bill  of  fare,  ofifering  in  turn  everything  there  was  upon  the  ta- 
ble; but  there  was  nothing  his  delicate  stomach  would  bear. 
In  much  embarrassment,  and  almost  in  despair,  the  lady  beg- 
ged him  to  mention  anything  which  would  agree  with  him, 
and  if  possible  she  would  get  it  If  convenient  he  would  take 
a  very  thin  bit  of  dry  toast  So  he  sat  and  nibbled  his  dry 
toast,  and  sipped  his  cup  of  warm  water.  Betuming  to  their  hotel 
about  eleven  o'clock  the  same  evening,  Williams  rallied  a 
waiter,  ordered  him  to  set  on  a  cold  ham  and  other  substan- 
tials  to  match,  and  sat  down  for  a  square  meal ;  '*  and,"  Qteu. 
Ellis  added,  with  emphasis,  *'  I  verily  believe  he  ate  four 
pounds  of  that  ham  before  he  left  the  table."  He  then  rose, 
gave  a  hearty  Indian  chuckle,  and  went  to  bed ;  and  the  Gen- 
eral could  not  perceive  that  his  delicate  stomach  was  any  the 
worse  for  it  the  next  day.  This  trick  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
playing  before  there  had  been  sufficient  time  fqr  much  wear 
and  tear  in  missionary  labor.  He  would  resort  to  it  when 
among  strangers,  wherever  he  thought  he  could  excite  a  little 
sympathy,  and  possibly  induce  a  donation  by  the  meana 

This  is  the  whole  secret  of  Mr.  Williams'  broken-down 
constitution  and  delicate  health,  of  which  Mr.  Hanson  has  so 
much  to  say  in  his  book.  It  is  marvelous  that  it 'did  not 
occur  to  him  to  admonish  his  royal  foundling  to  take  another 
dip  into  Lake  George.  The  effect  might  have  been  as  magi- 
cal upon  his  delicate  siopiaoh  as  it  had  before  been  upon  his 
weak  head.  Elbazkb  was  built  very  much  like  a  hogshead, 
largest  in  the  middle  and  tapering  a  little  both  ways,  and  if 
you  could  have  seen  him  eat,  when  free  from  restraint,  you 
would  have  thought  him  about  as  hollow.  But  not  to  exag- 
gerate, in  his  capacity  for  eating  he  was  a  match  for  the  hun- 
griest Indian  /  ever  saw ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  one 
about  the  Bay,  while  I  lived  there,  ever  suspected  that  his 
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health  was  not  as  firm  as  that  of  most  meo  ,  and  if  it  after- 
wards beoame  impaired,  it  mast  have  been  the  result  of  some* 
thing  else  than  labors  performed,  and  hardships  endured,  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Indians. 

Oompletelj  bankrupt  in  ehataoter  and  credit  at  Green  Bay, 
WiTJ«TAM8  went  to  Washington  and  set  up  for  an  Indian  and 
Olaim  Agent,  and  became  his  own  chief  customer.  In  this 
capacity  he  failed,  for  the  obrioua  reason  that  no  one  had  any 
confidence  in  him.  The  next  we  hear  of  him  he  turns  up  in 
New  York  as  the  ^^Lost  Prince'' — his  last,  final  dodge  to 
excite  sympathy  and  eke  out  a  subsistence  upon  public  cred- 
ulity and  charity ;  and  he  carried  the  joke  so  far  with  himself 
as  actually  to  issue  a  prodamaion,  in  wbidi  he  used  the  p^- 
aonal  pronoun  in  the  first  person  plural,  after  the  manner  of 
kings  and  editora 

It  seems,  according  to  Mr.  Hanson,  that  in  the  midst  of  his 
newly-found  honors,  Williams'  heart  still  dung  fondly  to  his 
missionary  work,  and  he  was  only  anxious  to  raite  money  to 
build  a  church  at  Duck  Greek,  the  scene  of  his  former  *'  self- 
denying  labors.^'  This  object  was  extensively  advertised  by 
Mr.  Hanson,  but  how  much  money  he  raised  under  this  false 
pretence,  does  not  appear.  Certain  it  is  that  none  of  it  ever 
appeared  at  Duck  Greek. 

It  is  no  desirable  task  to  deal  thus  with  the  character  of  one 
who  has  passed  from  the  scenes  of  earth.  But  when  the  in- 
tegrity of  history  is  concerned,  involving  so  grave  a  question 
as  the  title  to  a  throne,  and  possibly  the  future  peace  of  a  great 
nation,  and  when  the  friends  of  the  pretender  still  persist  in 
maintaining  his  claims,  not  even  the  grave  should  protect  the 
character  of  die  impostor  or  his  abettors  from  any  scrutiny 
which  may  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  just  estimate  of 
the  evidence  they  may  have  conjured  up  in  support  of  such 
daima 

Finally,  his  own  dupes  seem  to  have  voted  Williaks  a 
bore,  and  abandoned  him  to  obscurity  and  want,  in  which  con- 
diticm  he  died,  separated  from  his  family,  at  his  lonely  home 
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m  Hogansbai^,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1858.  Thus  ended 
the  career  of  t  man  who  possessed  all  the  anieoedent  chacao- 
teristics  which  could  fit  him  to  become  what  he  was — not  the 
Crown  Prince  of  France,  but  the  crown  prince  of  modern  irn* 
posters.  Yerily,  Williaks  was  great,  and  Hanson  was  his 
prophet 


ADDENDUM. 

The  publication  of  the  foregoing  in  the  Milwaukee  Daily 
Sentinely  soon  after  it  was  read  before  the  Historical  Society, 
brought  out  some  curious  revelations  ooncerning  the  origin  of 
Mr.  Hanson's  theory  of  "  The  Lost  Prince,"  which  would 
seem  to  settle  the  whole  question  as  to  its  reliability,  upon  very 
satisfactory  authority. 

A  few  days  after  the  publication  of  my  paper,  I  received  a 
note  from  Col.  K  R  Eastman,  a  well  known  lawyer  of  this 
State,  informing  me  that  he  had  read  my  paper  on  The  Lost 
Prince — that  it  was  good,  but  very  incomplete — that  perhaps 
he  could  throw  more  light  on  the  subject  than  any  other  man 
living,  and  quite  as  much  as  the  dead  Dauphin,  were  he  still 
on  earth.  In  brief,  that  he  was  the  originator  of  the  idea  and 
story  of  WiLLiAiCB  being  the  Lost  Prince,  conceived  and  writ- 
ten in  leisure  days  while  reading  French  history,  and  becoming 
much  interested  in  the  misfortunes  of  the  Bourbons,  but  never 
intended  as  anything  more  than  a  romance,  which  he  might, 
sometime,  publish.  That,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  some  busi- 
ness relations  with  Mr.  Williams,  and  became  quite  intinu^te 
with  him ;  and  this  circumstance  led  him  to  adopt  him  as  the 
h»t>,of  the  tale.  Finding  that  Williams  was  amused  and 
flattered  by  the  idea,  he  lent  him  his  manuscripts,  from  time  to 
time,  to  read  at  his  leisure.  He  afterwards  learned  that  Wilr 
LiAMS  had  them  all  copied.  This,  Mr.  Eastman  thinks,  wa6 
in  the  summer  of  1847,  and  winter  of  1847-8. 

Busy  times  came  on  in  the  spring  of  1848,  and  Col.  East- 
man says  he  thought  no  more  of  his  romance ;  and  he  addff, 
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"jou  were  none  of  70a  bo  much  astODished  as  I  was  when  I 
went  into  Burley  Follett's  book  store  at  (Jrero  Bay,  one 
day  in  1868,  and  bought  a  number  of  Patnam^s  Magazine^  con- 
taining the  startling  discovery  of  the  mislaid  Dauphin,  in  my 
own  language,  dli  but  the  affidavits  and  other  special  proofs 
which  I  never  had  any  purpose  of  procuring.  My  facts  wete 
drawn  entirely  from  imagination."  Among  his  imaginary 
facts,  Col.  Eastman  mentioned  to  me  the  evidence  which  was 
said  to  have  been  found  at  New  Orleans,  and  some  which 
Williams  pretended. to  have  derived  from  other  sources,  and 
which  be  assured  me  were  pure  fictions  of  his  romance. 

Learning  the  above  facts  from  Col.  Eastman,  I  urged  him 
to  make  a  detailed  statement  of  the  facts  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  Williams  Dauphin  story  for  publication  with  my 
paper,  in  these  "  Collections.''  He  expressed  some  delicacy 
about  appearing  in  print  with  such  an  expose^  but  encouraged 
me  to  hope  that  he  would  do  so.  As  th^  volume  was  about 
being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  printer,  I  renewed  this  request, 
and  was  sorry  to  receive  only  the  following,  which,  however, 
in  connection  with  the  corroborative  evidence  which  follows  it, 
is  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  origin  and  fictitious  character 
of  Mr.  Hanson's  "Lost  Prince.'' 

COL.  EASTMAN'S  LETTER. 

Agency  op  Hope  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.  op  New  York,     ^ 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  27, 1873. 
Hon.  Jno.  T.  Smith,  Madison: 

Dbab  Sib  :  On  mj  return  from  the  north  counties  two  days 
ago,  I  found  your  favor  of  the  18th  in  further  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  "  Lost  Prince."  I  have  no  excuse  for  not  keeping  my 
promise  to  furnish  you  with  "  a  statement  of  some  facts  relative 
to  the  origin  of  Hanson's  book,"  except  that  I  put  it  off  from 
time  to  time,  and  hesitated  and  lingered  until  I  came  at  last  to 
doubt  the  propriety  of  taking  upon  myself  the-  oflSoe  of  the  icon- 
oclast dt  aUj  until  there  should  seem  to  be  some  more  excuse 
for  so  much  wantonness  with  so  little  gratification. 

I  do  not,  however,  object  to  your  referring  to  me"  as  the  origi- 
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nator  of  the  idea  in  the  form  of  a  romance,**  or  of  "**^T*g  use  of 
such  facts  as  jou  already  possess  in  proof  of  that  proposition.  It 
will  be  a  more  appropriate  time  for  me  to  appear  when  it  is  com- 
batted  or  disputed.  I  promise  you  then  abimdant  corroborative 
testimony.  I  shall  be  able  to  prove,  or  to  enable  you  to  prove, 
that  the  original  story  of  the  "  Lost  Prince  "  was  my  story ;  that 
it  had  no  claim  or  pretense  above  a  moderately  ingenious,  if 
somewhat  extravagant  romance ;  that  the  manuscript,  or  a  copy  of 
it,  was  surreptitiously  obtained  from  me  by  Rev.  Williams  ;  that 
it  was  several  years  in  his  hands  before  he  got  the  courage,  or 
conceived  the  folly,  of  claiming  my  fictions  as  his  facts ;  that 
when  Mr.  Hanson  builded  his  book — in  three  acts  and  an  epi- 
logue— he  had  my  model  before  him,  of  which  he  adopted  some- 
thing more  than  the  name  and  theory. 

It  is  right  to  tell  you,  however,  that  I  shall  be  willing  to  forego 
the  glory  of  the  monstrous  conception,  if  it  is  not  already  too  late 
to  be  saved  the  mortification  of  having  been  so  monstrously  ab- 
surd. Truly  yours, 

H.  E.  EASTMAN. 

Col.  Eastman,  for  confirmation  of  his  statements,  referred 
me  to  Hon.  T.  0.  Howe,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  with  ' 
whom  he  was  a  law  partner  at  Green  Bay  about  the  time  he 
wrote  his  story  of  the  Lost  Prince,  and  to  Col.  James  H. 
Howe,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  law  student  in  the  same 
office,  and  since  Attorney  General  of  the  State;  each  of  whom, 
he  thought,  would  remember  his  writing  and  talking  on  the 
subject  I  wrote  to  both  these  gentlemen,  and  their  replies 
are  subjoined. 

LBTTEB  of  SENATOB  HOWE. 

Washington,  April  80,  1870. 
My  Dear  Sib:  If  I  had  any  recollections  upon  which  I  placed 
any  reliance,  I  would  cheerfully  communicate  them  to  you.  This 
one  recollection  I  do  rely  upon,  to-wit:  That  the  first  I  ever 
heard  of  the  idea  that  Williams  claimed  to  be  the  lost  Dauphin, 
I  heard  from  Col.  Eastman.  I  heard  it  from  him  soon  after  I 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1845.    It  was  some  considerable  time  be- 
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fore  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hanson's  first  paper.  Col.  East- 
man recited  to  me  proofs  substantially  as  they  were  subsequently 
stated  by  Mr.  Hanson. 

If  he  ever  put  his  narration  on  paper,  I  never  knew  it  or  have 
forgotten  it.  If  he  had  ever  been  in  communicaton  with  Mr. 
Hanson  before  the  narration  of  the  latter  appeared  in  print,  I 
never  knew  it,  or  have  forgotten  it.  My  impression  always  has 
been,  that  Mr.  Hanson  wrote  under  the  promptings  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams himself.  My  impression  is  that  he  wrote  while  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  in  New  York.  But  I  cannot  recall  the  circumstances 
upon  which  that  impression  rests. 

Yours  very  truly, 

T.  O.  HOWE. 
Hon.  J.  Y.  Smith,  Madison,  Wie. 

Thus  Senator  Howi*s  recolleotions  coincide  with  CoL  East- 
man's statement,  that  Hanson  or  Williams  used  his  fictions 
for  their  facts,  years  after  the  fictions  were  invented ;  and  also 
that  Williams  obtained  them  from  Eastman,  and  communis 
cated  them  to  Hanson  to  work  up.  Col.  Eastman  does  not 
claim  to  have  had  any  communication  with  Hanson. 

Tho  recollections  of  CoL  Howe  are  more  full  and  distinct, 
and  show  conclusively  the  origin  of  the  material  which  Mr. 
Willlams  furnished  to  Mr.  Hanson,  and  which  formed  the 
text  of  the  book  edited  and  enlarged  by  him. 

COL.  Howe's  letter. 

CmcAoo  AND  Northwestern  Railway  Solicitor's  Office, 

Chicago,  Apr.  29, 1870. 
J.  T.  Smith,  Esq.,  Madison, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  favor  of  27th  inst. 

In  the  winter  of  1847-8,  Col.  H.  E.  Eastman  occupied  an 
office  with  Hon.  T.  O.  Howe  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  with  whom  I 
was  then  reading  law.  On  one  occasion  during  that  winter,  I  ac- 
companied Col.  Eastman  to  Mr.  Eleazer  Williams'  house  on 
the  bank  of  Fox  river,  above  Depere.  Col.  Eastman  stated  the 
object  of  his  visit  to  be  to  show  Williams  some  manuscript  he 
had  been  writing,  proving  that  he,  Williams,  was  the  Dauphin 
of  France.  * 
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Tlic  story,  as  related  to  me,  was  in  substance  the  same  as  the 
one  afterwards  published  in  PtUnam^a  'Ma^foaine.  I  saw  the 
manuscript  on  several  occasions  during  that  winter,  and  portions 
of  it  were  read  to  me. 

I  regarded  it  as  an  ingenious,  well  gotten-up  story,  but  nerer 
thought  of  believing  it  to  be  true. 

Yours  Truly, 

JAMES  H.  HOWE. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  wonderful  discovery  of  the  '^  Lost 
Prince,"  and  the  noise  it  has  made  in  the  world,  originated 
much  in  the  eame  way  as  did  the  Book  of  Mormon — written 
origiaally  as  a  romance,  and  the  main  idea  and  substance  of 
the  story  subsequently  stolen,  and  palmed  off  for  veritable  rev- 
elations. 


KoTK.— Of  tbe  Wisconsin  witnesses  brought  fiMFWArd  by  Hon.  Jobn  Y.  Smivh  in  tb« 
preceding  pi^r,  the  high  diaraitter  of  Hon.  T.  O.  Hows  Is  too  woU  known  to  reqoif^tiiy 
endorsement  at  liome  or  Mbroad;  Ids  nephew.  Col.  /ambsH.  Howi,  formerly  Attorney 
General  of  Wisconsin,  afterwards  senring  with  Dentation  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  Wis- 
consin regiments  in  ttie  late  war,  and  since  fllUng  honored  and  responsible  positions  in 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Companyt  in  equally  worthy  of  the  fhllest  oco- 
denoe.  Hon.  Hskbt  8.  BAua>«  a  resident  of  Qfeen  Bay  since  July,  18H  has  fllledmaay 
offices  of  high  public  trust,  and  his  oharaoter  stands  nnimpeaohable  for  integrity  and  «^ 
liability  ;  and  the  aame  may  be  said  of  Gen.  Albsb;  G.  Bllis,  who  aame  in  160(1  ^tii 
Eleaseb  Wiluaxs,  to  Wiseonsin,  and  was  muoh  associated  with  him. 

Mr.  Baibd  scouts  Willxajis'  claim  to  theDauphlnship,  and  speaks  ofhim  as  *^s8ess- 
ing  a  certain  degree  of  shrewdness  and  cunning— somewhat  on  the  Jesuitical  order.  He 
was  a  good  deal  of  the  Indian  in  regard  to  prodigality  and  improyidence,  being  always  in 
want,  although  he  had  received  from  the  Government,  fh>m  time  to  time,  liberal  grants 
both  in  land  and  money.  As  to  his  claim  to  ruyalty,  I  am  a  stubborn  unbeliever.  I  first 
saw  him  in  1883,  he  appeared  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age,  which  corresponds  with  his 
own  statement  in  his  application  for  lodge  membership  in  1894,  in  wliich  he  stated  his 
age  at  thirty-two.  The  whole  story  of  the  Lost  Prlcce,  in  my  opinion,  he  palmed  off  upon 
the  credulous  author  of  the  book.  I  send  you  for  the  Historical  Society  Willlaiis'  origi- 
nal application  to  the  lodge.  '* 

In  Gen.  Elus'  paper  on  the  Advent  of  the  New  York  Indian$  to  Witconsin,  in  the  9d 
vol.  Wis.  Hist.  OoUs.y  he  speaks  of  Elbazib  Wiluaxs  as  a  descendant  of  Bev.  John 
WiLLiAics,  of  Deerfield  memory.  That  in  1806,  at  the  age  of  fourteen— thus  corroborating 
WiLUAHS  own  account  that  he  was  bom  in  ITfK^he  was  sent  to  Long  Meadow,  Ifassa- 
chusetts,  in  care  of  Dr.  Blt,  for  an  education,  and  returned  to  his  people  in  1811,  after 
five  years^  absence.  That  Williams  was  a  natural  orator,  gracefhl  and  persuasive,  pos- 
sessed a  **vaulting  ambition,"  **  tact  and  sidll ;"  and,  in  time,  conceived  **  the  ambitious 
design ''  of  securing  the  migration  of  the  New  York  Indians  to  the  region  of  Green  Bay, 
and  there  founding  an  Indian  republic;  "  to  be  a  mixture,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastio 
—the  latter  to  be  pre-eminent " 
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Col.  H.  B.  Babtmah,  who  playftilly  origiiiated  the  **  Lost  Prince  '*  story,  is  a  well 
known  lawyer  of  Wisconsin.  He  was  at  one  time  Mayor  of  Green  Bay,  and  served  dur- 
ing the  late  war  first  as  MiOor,  And  then  Lieatenant  Colonel  of  Second  Wisconsin  Cav- 
alry, fh>m  Nov.  1861,  nntil  Jnly,  1864. 

Whether  we  refer  to  onr  worthy  fellow  citizen,  Hon.  J.  Y.  Smith,  now  forty-fonr  years 
a  resident  of  Wisconsin,  and  who  is  a  keen  observer  of  character,  yet  disposed  to  mete  ont 
the  Ml  measure  of  impartial  Jnstloe  to  all,  or  to  Hon.  Hbhbt  8.  Baikd,  Gen.  Albxbt 
G.  Blus,  Hon.HoBGAN  L.  Mabtzh,  Hon.  Randaix  Wxlooz,  and  all  onr  early  settlers  who 
knew  Wn.TJAiffH  well,  and  with  whom  we  have  conversed  or  corresponded  on  the  snbject, 
all  nnite  in  scouting  his  pretentions  to  the  Danphinship,  and  ascribing  to  him  a  low  grade 
of  moral  character. 

—  Since  the  preceding  was  in  type,  the  Jnly  number,  18^  of  the  American  HUtoriedl 
JSteord  has  come  to  hand,  containing  a  note  on  Elsaxxb  Williams,  by  the  distinguished 
antiquary  and  historian,  John  G.  Shxa,  LL  J).,  which  we  deem  appropriate  to  cite  in 
this  connection: 

**  Blsazxb  WiLijAM8.~Was  not  this  person  insane,  or  led  away  by  strange  delusions  ? 
While  in  Canada,  and  with  the  Journal  and  map  of  MAB^irBTn's  voyage  in  my  hands, 
which  I  subsequently  published,  I  received  a  letter  fh>m  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  Albany,  stating  that  the  Ber.  Blbaxib  Williams  proposed  to  sell  to  the  State 
MABquBTTB's  Original  Journal  and  map,  which  with  other  papers  he  had  found  in  a  box 
in  the  wall  of  the  church  at  Sault  St  Louis,  Canada,  at  a  time  when  it  was  abandoned 
and  in  ruins.  I  replied  stating  that  It  was  notorious  at  Sault  St.  Louis,  that  the  church 
had  ^t  been  in  any  such  minous  state  ;  the  present  church  having  been  built  by  the 
then  Incumbent,  Rev.  Mr.  Maboou,  who  took  down  the  old  church.  The  boz-findtng  was 
therefore  clearly  a  delusion. 

**  The  ftict  that  I  had  the  Journal  and  map  in  my  hands,  rather  favored  the  idea  that 
he  had  fallen  into  a  delusion  on  that  point  also. 

"  What  could  have  been  his  object,  I  could  not  tell;  but  though  I  printed  the  docu- 
ments he  pretended  to  have,  and  wished  to  sell,  he  never  produced  them,  before  or  after 
my  publication,  to  conrect  or  dispute  my  work.  He  could  not  have  found  them  as  he 
pretended;  he  could  not  have  had  them.  When,  at  a  later  day,  he  claimed  to  be  Lomi 
Xyn,  I  put  it  down  as  simply  another  flreak  of  an  evidently  insane  man.  Indianologlsts 
Msure  me,  that  his  ears  were  a  sure  mark  of  his  Indian  origin.^*  L.  C.  D. 
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REMINISCENCES 

OP  THE 

FIRST  HOUSE  AND  FIRST  RESIDENT  FAMILY  OF  MADISON. 


The  two  following  papers,  relating  to  some  incidents  in  the  early  history 
of  Madison,  the  first  written  by  W.  H.  Ganfield,  Esq.,  and  the  other  by 
Mrs.  RosELiNE  Peck,  originally  appeared  in  the  Baraboo  Heptihlib  of  March 
8th,  and  April  19, 18S0— Mrs.  Peck  having  recently  made  some  additions  to 
her  narrative.  They  require  some  explanation.  In  tne  Report  on  the  Pic- 
ture Gallery  of  the  Society,  contained  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Society's 
Collections,  it  became  necessary  to  give  some  historic  notice  of  the  Fvni 
n<m$e  in  MadiMn^  an  oil  painting  of  which  had  been  preserved  at  the  in- 
stance of  Gen.  Simeon  Mills,  and  by  him  generously  presented  to  the  So- 
ciety; and  as  Fbatherstonhattoh's  work  was  not  generally  known,  and  he 
had  given  a  piquant  narrative  of  his  visit  to  Madison,  in  1837,  when  the 
place  contained  but  the  one  house,  an  extract  from  his  early  work,  giving 
the  then  impressions  of  the  writer,  was  deemed  preferable  to  the  faded  rec- 
ollections of  some  old  pioneer,  of  events  that  had  transpired  twenty-two  > 
years  before.  ^ 

It  was  not  then  known  to  the  editor,  who  furnished  the  extract  to  the 
Picture  Gallery  Report,  that  Mr.  Fsathbbstonhaugh  had  exaggerated 
these  facts,  or  done  violence  to  truth,  or  proper  caution  would  have  been  ex- 
ercised; but  at  most,  his  statements,  even  had  they  been  substantially  true, 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  Mrs.  Peck  and  her  house,  are  harmless— containing 
no  tinge  of  reproach  upon  her  worth  or  character.  We  cannot  but  think,  in  the 
judgment  of  charity,  that  Mrs.  Peck  has,  unintentionally,  magnified  Mr. 
Featherstonhauoh's  "  squibs,"  as  she  terms  them,  into  an  unmerited  at- 
tack upon  her  fair  name  and  character.  The  wonder  is,  under  all  the  un- 
toward circumstances,  not  that  the  worthy  pioneer  family  of  Madison  had 
so  few  comforts  and  accommodations,  but  that  they  had  so  many,  and  dis 
pensed  them  to  weary  travelers,  like  Mr.  Fbathbbstohhauoh,  with  so  lib- 
eral and  cheerful  a  hand.  Mrs.  Peck  and  family  are  still  pleasantly  re- 
membered by  all  the  early  residents  of  Madison. 

Mr.  Feathebstonaugh,  who  long  filled  the  post  of  British  consul  at 
Havre,  died  in  that  city,  September  28, 1866.  While  we  regret  that  onr 
use  of  an  extract  from  his  Travels  should  have  unintentionally  wounded 
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Mrs.  Peck's  feelings,  it  is  some  consolation  to  know,  that  the  thoughtless 
blunder  has  called  forth,  as  the  reader  will  see,  a  yaluable  narrative,  which 
throws  much  new  light  on  matters  and  things  in  the  early  days  of  Madi- 
son. Would  that  she  would  resume  her  facile  pen,  and  give  us  other  rem- 
iniscences of  those  primitive  times. 

A  more  particular  nMlee  of  the  pioaeer  Ismiljr  of  Madison  is  desirable. 
Eben  Peck  was  bom  in  Shoreham,  Addison  county,  Vermont,  in  1804,  and 
was  taken  to  Middlebury,  Genesee,  now  Wyoming  county.  New  York,  by  his 
parents  when  quite  a  child;  and  on  his  return  to  Vermont  in  1827,  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  boeiness  in  Middletows,  Rutland  county.  There  he  was 
married,  February  24, 1829,  to  Miss  Roselinb  Willard,*  a  native  of  Mid- 
dletown,  bom  Febraary  24, 1808;  the  wedding  taking  place  in  the  house  in 
which  she  was  born,  with  her  parents,  grand-parents,  and  numerous  friends 
and  relatives  present.  In  1832  they  moved  to  Middlebury,  New  York,  and 
thence,  as  Mrs.  Peck's  statement  shows,  in  1886,  to  Blue  Mounds. 

Mr.  Peck  went  toCalifomia  and  Oregon  in  1844;  and  though  since  re- 
ported as  in  Texas  or^ew  Mexico,  is  supposed  to  have  been  massacred  by 
savages  when  crossing  the  plains.  L.  G.  D. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you  permit  me,  through  the  columns  of 
the  Republic^  to  express  an  opinion  relative  to  a  description 
giren  in  the  last  Keport  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, of  the  first  bouse  in  Madison,  and  its  occupants. 

To  an  individual  who  has  adopted  Wisconsin  for  his  home, 
an(i  who  takes  a  lively  interest  in  its  people  as  well  as  coun- 
try, and  its  civilizing  institutions,  and  especially  to  one  who 
settled  here  as  early  as  1842,  and  paid  his  tax  of  260  miles 
travel  to  get  his  grist,  there  is,  of  course,  a  fraternizing  feeling 
with  those  who  were  his  early  neighbors. 

I  was  highly  gratified  and  amoaed  in  pausing  most  of  the 
Beport,  but  who  is  there  that  does  not  feel  indignant  at  the  puer- 
ile^  bombastic  and  flippant  description  of  the  first  house  and  the 
first  white  woman  of  Madison,  by  Q.  W.  Feathbbstonhauqh. 
I  think  the  Chairman  of  the  Picture  Gallery  report  should 
have  been  better  informed  about  that  first  house  and  its  oc- 
cupants.   And  even  if  it  were  true  to  the  letter,  there  are 

*Her  mother  was  Jxtua  Ann  Bubnsax;  and  her  grandmother  Burnhak  (wife  of  John 
BuBNHAM,  an  able  lawyer  of  the  Bennington  bar,)  wae  a  alster  of  Gen.  Iaaao  Clark,  of 
Gaatleton,  Vt.,  a  aoldkur  of  the  Revolntion,  known  ae  Old  RiAe,  and  who  commanded  a 
reKiment  in  the  war  of  1811,  making  a  eacceeefhl  expedition  against  Maaseqnoi,  Lower 
CKiada,  Oct  18. 1818 ;  waa  a  mcmbw  of  the  CooatitatioDal  ConTention,  and  Judge  of  taa 
Oonnty  lV)art:  died  at  Ca8tlet<m,  Jan.  81, 18KI,  aged  78  years.  Oen.  Clabk  was  the 
Mttdm^r  of  Hon.  SAnssLU  Ciubx,  an  aariy  pioneer  of  Wiaconi^  and  for  many 
years  a  prominent  member  of  the  State  Senate.  L.  C  D. 
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some  parts  of  it  that  would  have  been  better  left  out  It 
looks  on  the  face  of  it  as  though  the  "  great  English  Geo- 
logist" wished  to  amuse  his  own  and  the  Londoners'  culti- 
vated feelings,  by  picturing  American  scenes  as  supremely 
ridiculous  as  possible,  in  order  to  do  which,  some  scientific 
lying  would  certainly  be  admissible. 

If  I  am  correctly  informed, 

1st.  Mr.  Eben  Peck  and  family  did  not  move  from  Milwau- 
kee, but  direct  from  Genesee  county,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Blue 
Mounds,  in  their  carriage,  and  rented  EsfiNEZfiB  Bbigham*s 
tavern  stand.  While  there,  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
Hon.  James  D.  Doty,  and  with  him  made  an  arrangement  to 
go  to  Madison. 

2d.  G.  W.  Featherstonhaugh  came  after  A.  A.  Bibd*s  first 
arrival. 

8d.  The  building  (that  part  that  was  then  being  used,  the 
other  two  not  yet  completed),  was  18  by  24,  with  a  door,  of 
common  height,  and  well  constructed,  with  a  water-tight  roof 
made  of  shakes  or  long  split  oak  shingles. 

4th.  He  slept  on  a  good  feather-bed,  on  a  decent  bedstead, 
covered  with  clean,  nice  clothes,  and  protected  by  curtains. 
Mr.  Peck  and  his  wife  slept  in  one  corner  of  the  room  in  a 
bed  similarly  protected,  and  he  in  the  other. 

5tL  He  not  only  had  plenty  of  "  pork  to  bolt,"  but  a  good 
variety  of  knick-knacks,  coflfee  and  sugar,  they  having 
brought  all  these  things  by  large  quantities,  not  being  able  to 
replenish  on  account  of  the  great  distance  to  be  conveyed,  and 
expecting  a  large  number  of  hands,  besides  guests. 

6tL  He  did  not  leave  the  next  morning,  but  staid  and 
fished  upon  the  lakes,  remaining  two  or  three  days.  On 
one  occasion  he  got  two  squaws  to  take  him  out  to  fish.  Drop- 
ping in  the  hook  and  enticing  bait,  he  soon  got  a  "  nibble,"  and 
gave  such  a  twitch  as  to  nearly  upset  them  all.  The  squaws 
laughed  heartily  at  the  "  big  pull." 

7th.  The  whole  quotation  is  false,  except  that  he  was  there 
about  that  data 

Kead  on  pages  90  to  93  of  the  report,  and  see  if  it  bears  out 
28Hia,— [VoL.6.] 
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this  idea,  that  is,  that  Mr.  Gt.  W.  PEATHRRSTONHAuaH  wished 
to  "see  the  elephant"  and  get  nearly  **  kilt"  for  the  sake  of 
BuDcomba  See  the  blustering  Scotch  John  Bull,  whoop- 
ing and  hallooing,  and  rapidly  giving  vent  to  his  poetical  fan- 
cies, as  be  passes  through  the  woods. 

I  say,  let  the  first  lady  of  the  city  of  Madison,  and  the 
first  child  born  therein,  have  justice  done  to  their  memo- 
ries; and  in  describing  the  picture  of  the  first  bouse,  not 
to  go  to  London  to  get  a  bundle  of  untrue  statements,  when 
the  occupants  of  that  house  still  live,  and  can  describe  that 
picture  minutely,  and  give  much  more  amusing  and  useful 
recollections  of  the  old  castle.  I  wish  that  we  could  hear  from 
this  lady  herself,  who  now  lives  near  Baraboo.  She  was  also 
the  first  white  woman  of  Baraboo.  Her  recollections  of  Mad- 
ison and  Baraboo,  put  upon  paper,  would  be  treasured  up  in 
the  minds  and  libraries  of  the  present  and  future  generations. 
Let  us  hear.  W.  H.  C. 


Ed.  Republic. — I,  a  few  weeks  ago  asked  Mrs.  Pbck, 
through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  to  correct  certain  scurri- 
lous statements  which  I  was  then  satisfied  were  untrua  She 
sent  me  the  following  epistle,  which  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
from  one  who  had  long  suffered  mental  agony,  and  is  unaccus- 
tomed to  making  public  defences,  a  warm-hearted  article.  I 
know  her,  and  believe  she  could  write  a  paper  of  eqiial 
length,  relative  to  her  friends,  for  she  has  many,  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  West,  but  this  is  devoted  to  her  enemies — ^and  is 
k  defense.  How  many  there  are  who  have  honors  filched  and 
stolen  from  them  the  same  as  gold  is  filched  and  stolen  I  There 
are  many  interesting  facts  related.  W.  H.  0. 
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Fbiend  0.: — ^While  on  the  eve  of  a  hundred  mile  journey 
to  the  North,  on  business,  I  received  a  request  from  you  to  de- 
scribe some  of  the  incidents  that  transpired  during  our  first  set- 
tlement in  the  first  house  in  Madison,  and  Baraboo,  and  also  to 
refute  the  scurrilous  abuse  of  myself,  as  issued  in  the  last  Re- 
port on  the  Picture  Gallery  of  the  State  Historical  Society.  I 
have  now  returned,  and  will  endeavor  to  state  facb»,  in  as  con- 
densed a  form  as  possible,  as  I  have  frequently  been  called 
upon  before,  daring  the  last  twenty  yearsi  on  the  same  subject, 
when  sundry  newspapers  had  selected  and  published  old 
Featherstonhauoh's  squibs.  But,  as  t  then  did  not  deem 
it  essential,  considering  the  source  from  whence  they  sprang, 
and  also  knowing  at  the  time  that  there  were  numerous  old 
settlers  at  Madison  that  were  knowing  to  the  contrary,  I  con- 
cluded to  let  them  have  their  own  fun.  But  as  they  are  now 
put  forth  at  this  late  date,  as  permanent  history,  I  deem  it  a 
duty  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  the  public,  to  state  facts. 

First.  Their  report  says,  "  Peck  and  fiimily  were  sent  on 
from  Milwaukee  to  erect  a  house  where  the  workmen  on  the 
Capitol  might  board  and  lodge." 

Now,  I  was  never  in  Milwaukee  in  my  life,  nor  nearer  it 
than  Peck's  Rapids,*  on  Rock  River.  No,  Sir ;  we  came  direct 
from  Genesee  county,  New  York,  via.  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan City  and  Chicago,  to  the  Blue  Mounds,  and  was  neither 
sent  nor  dragged,  except  by  our  own  team  ai»d  on  our  owa 
hook ;  arrived  in  July,  1886,  omt  goods  being  shipped  via. 
Green  Bay  and  Portage,  and  as  the  two  forts,  or  garrisons, 
were  then  kept  at  those  two  points,  and  the  Blue  Mounds  be- 
ing situated  on  the  Old  Military  Road,  between  those  places, 
Mineral  Point  and  Galena,  there  was  considerable  travel  A 
Post  Ofiice  was  established  at  Squire  Bbioham's,  at  the  Blue 
Mounds.    We  took  his  house,  with  everything  appertaining 

«  Located  in  Izonia,  Jefferson  oonntj,  Wisconsin,  tad  named  from  Stbfbsn  Pbgk,a 
bxotber  of  Bbvn  Pjeok.   He  had,  in  conneetlon  wiUi  Mr.  Mullsit,  of  Detroit,  taken  a 

-  '      - ._  .  -^      ..    .     'erB»Bf 

r  to  eater 
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thereto,  his  large,  excellent  garden,  a  number  of  cows,  etc., 
and  boarded  himself  and  his  farming  and  mining  hands  during 
autumn  and  winter,  also  entertained  travelera  And  as  the 
Legislature  convened  at  Belmont  that  season,  and  Judge  J.  D. 
Doty  being  the  principal  proprietor  of  land  at  the  Four  Lakes, 
a  good  part  of  the  members  were  bought  with  slices  therefrom, 
to  locate  the  seat  of  government  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison;* 
and  on  the  return  of  the  northern  members,  we  purchased  lots 
at  that  place,  and  immediately  sent  hands  and  teams  to  erect 
three  large  rooms,  or  buildings,  and,  in  fact,  they  were  erected 
before  I  ever  saw  the  place. 

The  men  employed  to  erect  this  first  house  were  two  French- 
men, one  named  Joe  Pjjllkie,  the  name  of  the  other  is  for- 
gotten ;  they  were  with  a  party  of  Winnebagoes  who  had  spent 
that  winter  at  the  largest  of  the  Blue  Mounds ;  and  one  Abba- 
ham  Wood  superintended  the  work.  Wood  then  lived  at 
Strawberry  or  Squaw  Point — since  better  known  as  Winne- 
quah,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Third  Lake ;  he  had  a  squaw 
wife,  a  daughter  of  the  Winnebago  chief  De  Kauby.  Wood 
subsequently  removed  to  Baraboo,  and  erected  a  saw-mill 
there.  During  the  erection  of  these  cabins,  which  was  in  March, 
Mr.  Peck  made  two  excursions  with  teams  to  Madison,  to 
carry  out  supplies,  and  give  directions  about  the  work ;  there 
was  then  snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  lakes  were  frozen,  so 
that  Mr.  Peck  crossed  on  the  ice  to  Strawberry  Point,  to  stay 
over  night  at  Wood's.  Pellkie  remained  in  and  around 
Madison  for  some  time ;  at  one  time,  Berby  Hanby,  a  noted 
character,  shot  Pellkie  in  a  dispute  about  a  land  claim,  and 
when  last  heard  from,  Pellkie  was  still  carrying  the  ball  in 
his  back.  The  other  Frenchman,  the  companion  of  Pellkie 
in  building  our  cabins,  had  a  squaw  wife,  whose  brother  was 
stabbed  and  killed  on  the  beach  of  Third  Lakcf 

*In  February,  1887.  immediately  after  the  selection  of  Madison  for  the  Cspttal,  John 
CATLDf  and  Mosss  M.  Stbomo  came  oat  fh)m  Mineral  Point,  and  staked  out  tne  central 
part  of  the  village  plat.  Judge  Dorr  had  made  an  ezcarsion  to  the  present  locality  of 
MadlBon  im  188}— and  doubtless  several  times  previously— and  greatly  admired  ihe  situ- 
ation; and  in  1886,  immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  Territorial  Qovernment  of 
Wisconsin,  he,  in  company  with  Stsvsnb  T.  Mason,  Governor  of  Michigan,  had  bought 
the  site  for  fifteen  hundreo  dollars,  with  a  special  view  of  eventually  securing  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Capitol  at  this  point.    The  result  proved  Dorr's  sagacity.  L.  C.  D. 

t  In  the  summer  of  1887,  says  Dabwin  Clabk,  a  party  of  some  flfteto  Winnebagoes 
wcire  camped  on  the  shore  of  Third  Lake,  on  the  flat,  Just  below  the  MendUh  ffou$4; 
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In  March,  Mr.  Donr  and  lady  returned,  (their  residence  be- 
ing at  Green  Bay,)  and  put  up  over  nigttt  with  us.  Well, 
they  found  a  decent,  clean  table,  a  thing  seldom  found  in  those 
days.  I  informed  Mrs. -Doty  that  we  were  going  to  settle  in 
Madison.  She  said  if  I  would  be  the  first  housekeeper  there, 
I  should  have  a  present,  and  my  choice  of  the  best  lot  in  the 
place ;  it  was  also  confirmed  by  her  husband,  but,  by-the-by,  I 
never  got  it ;  and  on  the  15th  of  April,  1837,  (not  on  the  14th, 
as  represented  in  beautiful  history,)  we  arrived  there,  and  as 
we  -were  well  aware  what  our  business  would  be  when  settled, 
we  provided  ourselves  accordingly,  and  purchased  at  Mineral 
Point  over  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  groceries,  (as  I  have 
the  bills  now  to  show,)  among  the  items  were  one  barrel  of 
pork,  two  of  flour/  one  of  crackers,  one  of  sugar,  half  barrel 
dried  fruit,  one  box  of  tea,  and  as  good  a  sack  of  coffee  as  was  , 
ever  brought  into  the  State,  (old  Featherstonhaugh's  acorns 
and  tincture  of  myrrh,  notwithstanding,)  besides  a  half  barrel 
of  pickles,  put  up  by  myself,  also  a  tub  of  butter,  and  jars  of 
plums  and  cranberries,  collected  from  Blue  Mounds'  thickets. 
All  these  were  carried  to  Madison  when  we  moved,  besides  a 
good  load  of  potatoes,  (poor  starved  Featherstonhaugh,  I 
wonder  he  lived  through  his  et»tertainment  at  our  house.)  I 
also  made  six  more  bed-ticks,  to  be  filled  with  grass  or  hay  as 
occasion  required,  as  we  fetched  but  four  feather  beds  with  us. 

We  started  from  Brigham's  place,  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  on 
Thursday,  the  13th  of  April,  after  dinner,  with  our  teams,  I 
riding  an  Indian  pony.  We  traveled  about  seven  miles,  where 
some  person  had  made  a  claim,  and  had  laid  about  five  rounds 
of  logs  towards  a  cabin.  We  camped  therein  that  night  with 
a  tent  over  us.  The  next  day,  the  14th,  we  pushed  on — a 
more  pleasant  day  I  never  wish  to  see ;  but  I  had  a  severe 
headache  before  night  We  pitched  our  tent  on  a  little  rise  of 
ground,  within  three  miles  of  Madison ;  spread  down  our  beds^ 
and  rested  comfortably,  till  near  8  o'clock  on  Saturday  morn- 


white  workmen,  thinking  their  red  neighhors  were  qnite  too  CArelets  in  the  use  of  their 
knives,  carried  their  rideB  with  them,  which  to  the  Wlnnehegoes  boded  no  good,  so  they 
toon  after  departed  for  oUier  parte. 

Pbllkh  earlT  married  a  white  woman,  at  Madison;  Sdoox  Mnxe,  ta  Jnstloe  of  the 
Peace,  perfomung  the  marriage  ceramony.  L.  0.  D. 
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iog,  when  we  were  awakened  by  a  tremendous  wind  storm,  and 
howling  of  wolvesi  and  found  snow  five  or  six  inches  deep 
which  continued  to  fall  until  after  we  arrived  in  Madison. 

Well,  now,  here  we  are  at  Madison,  on  the  15th,  sitting  in  a 
wagon  under  a  tree,  with  a  bed-quilt  thrown  over  my  own  and 
little  boy's  heads,  in  a  tremendous  storm  of  snow  and  sleet, 
twenty-five  miles  from  any  inhabitants  on  one  side  (Blue 
Mounds),  and  nearly  one  hundred  on  the  other  (Mllwaukea) 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  Go  into  the  buildings  with  no  floors 
laid,  and  nothing  but  great  sleepers  laid  across  to  walk  on? 
No;  I  must  have  the  buildings  painted  with  lime,  and  floors 
laid  first— only  one  saw-mill  in  the  Territory,  and  that  way  up 
in  the  Wisconsin  Pinery,  and  not  completed,  and  of  course  no 
lumber;  but  there  lies  a  pile  of  puncheons—just  build  me  a 
pen  under  this  tree,  and  move  in  my  stove,  and  we  will  crawl  in 
thera    Sure  enough,  we  soon  had  it  completed,  and  a  fire  built 

Some  two  weeks  from  this  time,  or  about  the  first  of  May, 
on  a  pleasant  day,  there  were  about  fifteen  men  arrived  from 
Milwaukee,*  to  look  a  road  through,  and  see  Madison.  Among 
the  number  were  A.  A.  Bird,  the  two  Pixley's,  merchants, 
and  Col  Morton,  of  the  Land  Office — but  I  cannot  enumerate 
names.  Well,  we  had  a  spacious  dining-room — under  the 
broad  canopy  of  heaven — where  I  spread  tables  for  them.  A 
portion  of  the  party,  the  hired  men,  set  out  on  their  return  the, 
next  day.  We  immediately  sent  a  team  to  the  other  side  of 
Fourth  Lake,  where  there  had  been  some  hay  put  up  by  ^ 
party  of  half-breed  French  and  Indians,  and  got  a  load  of  it, 
with  which  we  filled  our  bed-ticks ;  we  then  laid  down  punch- 
eons in  one  end  of  one  of  the  buildings,  spread  down  our 
beds,  built  a  fire  of  chips  (hewn  from  the  logs)  at  the  other 
end  between  the  sleepers,  tacked  three  or  four  sheets  of  bed- 
curtains  around  the  walls,  and  there  they  rested;  and  they  staid 
with  us  three  or  four  days,  enjoying  themselves  hunting  and 
fishing  around  the  lakes;  and  looking  at  the  country  ;  and  then 
left  for  Mineral  Point,  or  perhaps  Q-alena ;  and  in  eight  or  ten 

•  vim  JftOMTllle,  Mys  Gen.  8nn<m  Xhls.  If  they  looked  oat  a  road  from  Mil  wAokee 
1>7  that  route,  Col.  Bibd  probably  roKarded  It  as  bearing  too  maeh  to  the  aonth,  ana  se- 
lected another  route  when  he  came  with  his  party  of  workmen  in  Jane.  L.  C.  D. 
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days  Bird  returned,  acoompanied  by  Judge  Doty,  Ebene- 
ZSR  Brioham  and  others. 

Judge  Doty  observed,  "  Why  do  you  not  move  into  your 
house  ?"  "  Why,  my  dear  sir,'*  I  replied,  "  I  must  have  it 
plastered  with  lime  first"  Said  he,  **  we  do  not  know  as  there 
is  a  lime  quarry  within  a  hundred  miles  of  you,  and  you  need 
not  expect  to  live  in  this  pen  until  there  is  one  found  and 
burned.  No,  no,  you  must  move  in  ;  we  will  help  daub  up 
tiie  kitchen  part  on  the  outside  with  mud,  and  when  the  lime 
is  found,  you  can  finish  the  inside  to  suit  you."  So  at  it  they 
went,  (only  think.  Governors,  Esquires  and  Mayors,  in  pro- 
spective, daubing  cabins  I)  and  by  night  we  were  all  comforta- 
bly situated  in  the  kitchen.  And  this  is  the  room  in  which,  a 
week  subsequently,  the  great  Scotch-born  and  English-bred 
Feathssstonhaugh  was  entertained. 

And  now  I  will  inform  you  of  the  erroneousness  of  their 
selections  from  old  Feathsbstonhaugh^s  squibs : 

First — "The  door,  or  entrance,"  he  says,  "was  five  feet 
high."  Now,  Madison  has  had  that  same  door  in  her  posses- 
sion over  twenty  years,  and  surely  they  could  have  described 
it  without  going  to  London  for  its  dimensions.  Why,  their 
tall,  venerable  ex-Mayor*  at  that  time  needed  only  to  make  a 
very  polite  bow  when  crossing  our  threshold,  to  call  for  the 
wherewith  to  renew  the  inner  man.  But  recollect  this  was 
one  of  the  kitchen  doors,  opening  afterwards  into  a  dining- 
room  ;  there  were  three  other  outside  doors  to  the  buildings. 

Second  —  Featherstonhaugh  says:  "The  room  was 
twelve  feet  square.''  If  they  will  measure  the  ground,  they  will 
find  it  to  be  tv^enty  four  feet  long  and  eighteen  or  twenty  wide, 
— the  same  length  of  the  dining-room,  and  situated  immedi- 
ately back  of  it, — wherein  they  used  to  dance  cotillions,  three 
set  at  the  same  tima  The  other  two  buildings  were  joined  on 
the  north  east  and  south  east  comers  of  the  kitchen,  leaving  a 
passage,  where  afterwards  was  erected  a  frame  dining-room,  in 
which  many  a  weary  traveler  and  hungry  wight  was  fed.  In 
describing  the  old  house,  do  not  imagine,  friend  C,  that  Icon- 

*  CoL  A.  A  BiBD. 
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Bider  it  beneath  my  dignity  to  have  lived  in  the  one  above 
represented,  for  I  have  lived  in  worse  ones  since  ;  1  only  wi$h 
to  inforru  you  of  the  truth. 

Third. — He  said  "  no  male  Peck  was  on  the  ground."  Now, 
my  husband  and  little  son  were  both  present  I  cannot  be 
mistaken — as  we  had  bat  two  arrivals  previous,  I  well  recol- 
lect every  particular.  Mr.  Pkck  hitched  Featherston- 
HAUGh's  horse,  and  waited  upon  him  and  his  associates  into 
the  housa  I  also  remember  the  laugh  we  had  next  morning 
at  seeing  them  with  a  little  hammer  breaking  pebbles  on  the 
shore  of  Third  Lake  to  find  mineral  in  them ;  and  finally,  old 
Featherstonhaugh  packed  a  large,  round  boulder,  or  "  hard- 
head," to  the  hou3e,  and  procured  a  large  hammer  and  broke 
it  open — but  no  mineral  Poor  man,  he  must  do  something 
as  a  geologist  But  if  he  should  call  on  us  at  the  present 
time,  there  would  be  some  truth  in  his  statement,  as  one  male 
Peck — the  son — has  gone  to  Pike's  Peak,  and  the  other — the 
husband — the  last  reliable  information,  but  once,  that  I  got 
from  him,  was  by  a  letter  received  from  him  by  a  citizen  of 
Madison,  some  six  or  seven  years  after  he  led,  stating  that  he 
had  a  wife  and  five  or  six  children  in  Texa&  Perhaps  this 
was  true,  as  he  left  myself  and  little  boy  and  came  to  Wiscon- 
sin to  look  at  land,  and  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Natchez  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  months  before  returning  to  York  State  and 
conveying  us  hither,  and  probably  had  her  picked  out  at  that 
time,  and  was  glad  of  any  excuse  to  return  to  her,  and  was 
forced  conscientiously  to  reveal  his  circumstances  to  exonerate 
some  one  else  from  blame. 

i^our^—'*  High  cap,"  and  "half  bushel."  *  *  *  If  the 
little  history  of  Madison  could  not  haye  been  written  without 
meddling  with  the  caps  and  petticoats  of  its  first  ladies,  and 
also  selecting  from  the  verdant  brain  of  an  did  gray-headed 
idiot,  trash  concocted  and  cockneyized  in  London,  then  it  had 
better  ever  remained  a  blank. 

i^i^— "Bolting  pork,"  "no  fresh  fish."  About  twenty 
y(;ar3  ago,  I  perused  Fbatherstonhaugh*s  original  report, 
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and  in  it  he  gives  us  credit  for  having  fine  fish  next  morning; 
but  our  would-be  correct  historian  does  not  even  allow  us  this 
digression  from  his  slang.  True,  he  had  fish  for  breakfast,  for 
Mr.  Peck  went  out  early  and  procured  fish  of  some  Indians  at 
the  outlet  of  Fourth  Lake.  The  original  also  said  that  he 
(Fbatherstonhaugh)  had  bolted  pork  at  Mineral  Point  until 
he  was  ashamed  to  look  a  live  hog  in  the  face.  History  omits 
that  place,  as  well  as  a  meal  procured  at  Blue  Mounds.  His- 
tory had  better  give  his  whole  abuse  of  the  whole  country  or 
none.  He  accused  me  of  using  theterm  " calculate  ;"  that  is 
generally  applied  to  Hoosiers,  and  surely  I  aria  not  ona 

Sixth, — He  says  he  did  not  know  whether  the  coffee  was 
made  of  acorns  or  tincture  of  myrrh,  and  he  grimaced.  I 
think  he  must  have  been  born  with  his  face  awry,  or  been 
very  much  troubled  with  worms  or  the  gout,  or  perhaps  reflec- 
tions continually  flitted  across  his  memory  of  the  many  nause- 
ating remedies  he  had  been  accustomed  to  swallow,  that  he 
could  not  avoid  drawing  his  face  askew,  and  of  course  kept  it 
in  a  continual  grimace,  for  there  was  a  perfect  sameness  on  his 
hideous  countenance  whilst  he  remained  there,  unless  my 
memory  is  very  treacherous. 

If  there  was  anything  I  took  pride  in,  it  was  in  making 
good  coffee,  and  it  is  the  first  and  only  complaint  that  I  ever 
heard  of  our  table,  or  its  fixtures.  Ask  some  of  the  old  set- 
tlers of  Madison  in  regard  to  this  subject*  True,  we  had  no 
cream,  as  our  cow  was  left  at  Blue  Mounds  until  grass  started. 
I  guarantee  I  could  manufacture  better  coffee  fix)m  parsnips 
and  catnip  than  some  of  the  crack  hotels  of  the  present  day 
do  from  the  imported  article,  judging  from  the  insipid  stuff  I 
drank  the  last  time  I  was  there;  and  as  for  their  butter,  O 
whew  I 

Seventh. — He  says,  "  two  boorish,  ruflSan,  hang-dog  looking 
fellows  sat  on  a  log  through  the  previous  night  in  a  tremen- 
dous thunder  shower,  and  entered  the  house  in  the  night. 
"  Previous,*'  very  true,  and  the  rain  was  all  over,  and  a  more 

*  Gen.  MiLLB  cheerfully  testiileB  to  Uio  tect  that  Mn.  Pick  did  make  moat  exceUent 
coffee.  L.  0.  D. 
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beautiful  night  than  the  one  subsequent,  no  one  would  wish  to 
see ;  and  as  for  its  raining  through  the  roof  into  his  face,  it's  all 
gas.  I  guarantee  that  not  one  drop  of  m  oisture  touched  it,  un- 
less he  was  troubled  with  the  glanders,  for  I  stood  in  the  door- 
way watching  flights  of  pigeons  until  late  in  the  evening,  and 
no  clouds  were  to  be  seen.  And  as  for  two  other  boors,  I  saw 
none  except  himself;  perhaps  those  Were  what  he  saw  when 
he  looked  in  my  glass,  considering  himself  one,  and  his  shadow 
another. 

Eighth, — ^Putting  "  the  frying  pan  to  bed."  Here  I  am  com- 
pletely nonplussed — a  mystery  beyond  my  comprehension. 
Friend  0.,  explain  if  you  can.  It  seems  though,  that  blowing 
the  candle  out,  put  them  all  to  bed. 

Ninth, — His  "  lodging  between  two  barrela"  If  a  bed  with 
over  thirty  pounds  of  fresh  geese  feathers,  laid  on  a  good, 
backwoods  bedstead,  with  plenty  of  clean  bedding,  was  not 
good  enough  for  his  majesty,  then  he  ought  to. have  carried  his 
accommodations,  with  blanket  on  his  back,  as  many  a  better 
man  has  done.  Squire  Seymour  purchased  the  same  bed 
when  we  left  Madison ;  if  he  owns  it  yet,  I  presume  he  will 
permit  our  Historical  Society  and  the  public  generally  to  ex- 
amine it  for  their  own  satisfaction. 

TerUh. — "Museum,"  "gimcracks,"  "crockery."  In  the 
original,  Featherstonhaugh  says  "gimcrack;"  history 
glosses  it  a  little,  and  says  "  museum  "  and  "  crockery,"  and 
in  an  extract  published  in  a  Madison  paper  not  long  since,  he 
says,  "  he  dare  not  stir  for  fear  of  coming  in  contact  with  some 
pf  little  Mra  Peck's  gimcracka"  I  wish  he  had,  and  got 
bumped  hard  enough  to  have  rattled  all  the  pumkin  seeds  out 
of  his  pebble-cracked  brain.  But  as  all  the  barrels,  boxes, 
and  crockery  were  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  his  head  and 
bed  the  other,  there  was  no  danger.  But  he  stayed  there  two 
nights,  and  bolted  pork,  gratis,  some  time,  and  if  he  had  got 
nothing  but  a  crust  given  to  him  in  kindness  at  that  t^ime,  be 
ought  to  have  been  thankful 

Our  historians  have  omitted  to  select  that  part  of  his  report 
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where  he  gives  a  description  of  a  ride  next  day  in  the  outlet 
of  Fourth  Lake,  with  squaws  to  paddle  and  steer  his  canoe, 
and  how  he  should  have  eojoyed  himself  had  it  not  been  for 
their  perfuma  They  had  better  quote  all  of  his  nonsense,  and 
put  it  into  history  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 

Now,  we  were  well  aware  when  he  left  this  country,  what 
his  report  would  be,  for  he  was  entertained  at  Mineral  Point 
for  some  length  of  time;  as  he  professed  to  be  a  geologist,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  a  gentleman,  they  were  anxious  to  have 
him  report  as  &vorably  as  possible;  for  at  that  time  they  were 
heaVily  taxed  on  mineral — they  gallanted  him  around  in  their 
carriages — informed  him  of  the  resources  of  our  beautiful 
Territory — publicly  dinnered  him,  and  finally  he  returned  their 
compliments  by  trying  to  swindle  them  out  of  their  mines — 
John  D.  Anslsy*s  copper  mines  in  particular ;  but  finding 
them  too  much  for  him,  he  left  in  a  huff,  and  proceeded  to 
England  to  get  appointed  by  the  British  Government  one  of 
the  Commissioners  to  run  the  then  disputed  north  eastern 
boundary  line  between  Maine  and  Now  Brunswick,  And  there, 
in  London,  is  where  he  groaned  and  brought  forth  the  great 
document  about  the  great  seat  of  government  of  Wisconsin  ; 
and  by  giving  Americans  and  Yankees  fits  generally,  so  tick- 
eted their  monarch's  ear  that  he  got  the  appointment,  and  what 
fool  could  not,  under  the  circumstances,  with  such  inducements? 

After  he  left  Wisconsin,  Squire  Ansl)£Y,  with  some  friends, 
met  other  friends  of  Madison  at  our  house,  and  talked  the 
Fbathbrstonhaugh  matter  over.  Anslby  observed  that  he 
had  expended  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  entertaining  him 
whilst  in  the  country,  and  he  would  also  expend  another  to 
have  him  cowhided  if  he  ever  crossed  our  Territorial  linesag  ain. 
Ansley  soon  got  his  mines  incorporated,  went  himself  to 
England,  sold  them  to  an  English  Company  (I  was  informed,) 
for  a  good  round  sum ;  the  articles  of  sale  were  all  drawn  up 
except  signatures,  when  in  bteps  old  Feathsbstonhaugh,  and 
pronounces  it  all  a  swindle.  Anslby  then  followed  him  to 
Washington,  and  wh^le  there  was  advised  by  his  friends  to 
arm  himself,  as  old  Fbathbrstonhaugh  threatened  to  assault 
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him ;  his  reply  was,  that  he  was  both  armed  with  justice  and 
deadly  weapons;  at  the  same  time,  he  afterwards  in  formed  me, 
he  was  armed  with  no  other  deadly  weapon  but  a  pen -knife  ; 
he  considered  that  sufficient  to  frighten  such  a  nuisance.* 

After  Feathkrstonhaugh's  final  exit  from  the  country, 
our  next  large  arrival  at  Madison  was  A.  A.  Bird  agaiti,  with 
some  thirty  or  forty  men,  hired  in  Milwaukee,  to  commence 
operations  on  the  public  buildings ;  he  also  brought  with  him 
a  family  by  the  name  of  PiKRCE,t  with  two  or  three  grown  up 
daughters,  for  the  purpose  of  cooking  for  his  workmen.  They 
immediately  put  up  a  log  boarding-house,  and  in  a  week's  time 
they  had  it  completed  and  moved  in.  Their  next  work  was 
putting  up  and  enclosing  a  frame  dining-room  for  us,  in  the 
above  mentioned  passage  way,  the  same  height  and  in  range 
of  two  of  the  other  buildings,  so  as  to  make  convenient  lodg- 
ing rooms  above.  Then  comes  Judge  Doty  again,  and  says, 
'^Madam,  prepare  yourself  for  company  on  the  Fourth,  as  a 
large  number  from  Milwaukee,  Mineral  Point,  Fort  Winneba- 
go and  Galena  have  concluded  to  meet  here  for  the  purpose  of 
viewing  the  place  and  celebrating  the  day.".    "Why,  what 

*  As  an  eyidence  thatMra.  Pick  is  not  elnplar  In  her  eetlmate  of  Mr.  FbathkbstonI 
HAUOH,  we  give  the  following  ciution  from  that  excellent  work  Nbill'b  Hittory  oj  Min 
nesota :  **  After  Piatherbtonhauoh  returned  to  England,  he  published  a  work  entitled 
*  Canoe  Voyaee  np  the  Mlnnay  S«tar/  which  is  only  remirkable  for  its  valsarlly,  audita 
attack  npon  the  character  of  gentlemen  who  did  not  show  him  the  attention  which  he 
thought  he  shoald  have  received."    "  A  dyspeptic  and  growling  Englishman. " 

L.     C.    Jjm 
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shall  I  do?'*  said  I,  "  here  is  my  husband  and  brother  *  both 
blind  with  inflamation  in  their  eyes,  so  that  I  have  to 
feed  them,  and  no  lumber  either  to  lay  the  upper  or  dining- 
room  floor."  "Just  constitute  me  your  agent,"  he  replied, 
"and  I  will  contract  for  whatever  you  want;  and  there  is  a 
crib  of  lumber  just  run  down  the  Wisconsin  river  and  lying  at 
Helena,  from  Whitney's  Mill,"  the  first  and  then  the  only 
saw-miil  in  the  Territory.  He  went  and  contracted  for  the 
lumber  at  sixty-nine  dollars  a  thousand,  (I  have  still  some  ar- 
ticles of  furniture  manufactured  from  that  first  lumber,  and  I 
prize  them  as  highly  as  others  would  relics  from  Mount  Vernon 
or  the  Charter  Oak);  he  also  contracted  for  a  load  of  crockery 
and  table  fixtures,  provisions,  wices,  liquorf»,  pickles,  preserves, 
more  bed-ticking,  bedding,  and  finally  everything  that  I  sent 
for  at  Mineral  Point,  and  ordered  teams  to  convey  them  to 
Madison. 

On  the  second  day  of  July  there  was  a  drove  of  cattle  from 
Illinois  driven  through  Madison  to  Green  Bay,  out  of  which 
we  purchased  beeves  and  veal.  On  the  same  day,  my  husband 
was  led  out  blind  and  put  into  the  stage,  with  his  eyes  careful- 
ly excluded  from  the  light,  and  sent  to  Fort  Wmnebago,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  his  eyes  operated  upon  by  the  surgeon 
of  the  garrison,  and  endeavor  to  get  a  quiet,  dark  room,  away 
from  confusion, — pshaw,  talk  about  the  times  that  tried  men's 
souls,  just  as  if  a  woman  had- none, — but  the  recruits  had  just 
arrived  there  from  Green  B*ty,  and  more  confusion  thun  at 
home,  so  next  day  he  returned.  On  the  morning  of  the  third, 
our /*giracracks"had  all  arrived  except  the  lumber,  and  that 
made  its  appearance  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  That 
night  our  chamber  floors  were  laid,  except  over  the  dining- 
room.  We  had  previously  purchased  three  huudied  pounds 
of  feathers  of  Mr.  Rasdall  f  an  Indian  trader,  so  our  pillows 

•  LuTHBB  Peck,  who  enbeeqaently  removed  with  his  brother  to  Baraboo,  and  went  in 
1849  or  1860  to  Calirornia.  and  afterwards  to  Hike's  Peak,  where  he  resided  a  number  of 
years.  About  lH(iO  he  became  an  invalid,  from  consamption,  and  at  hl«*  request,  Victor 
Pbok,  the  turn  of  Ebbn  Peck,  went  from  Baraboo  to  accompany  his  uncle  back  to  Wis- 
consin ;  but  he  died  on  the  Plains,  about  forty  miles  beyond  Omaha,  in  lb61,  at  about  the 
age  of  foriy-llve  years.  L.  C.  D. 

t  Prof.  C.B.  Chapiian  has  given  some  remini  cences  of  Abel  IUhdall.  the  Indian 
trader,  and  early  pioneer  of  the  Four  Lake  region,  in  the  4h  vol.  of  Ww.  Hist.  «  oils. 
It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Rabdajx  was  born  in  Barren  county,  Ky.,  Aug.  1ft,  lbu6,  son 
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were  all  ready  and  our  beds  were  all  spread  by  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  the  fourth,  and  by  one  o'clock  our  dining-room 
floor  was  laid,  our  dining-table  built  and  dinner  set,  and  be- 
tween that  hour  and  sundown  some  two  or  three  hundred  per- 
sons bolted  something  besides  pork.  In  the  evening  there  was 
a  basket  of  champagne  carried  into  the  dining-room,  and  there 
their  toasts  were  delivered,  songs  sang,  dinner-bell  jingled  be- 
tween times,  and  good  feeling,  friendship  and  hilarity  prevailed 
generally ;  and  next  morning  they  shot  my  two  little  pet  crows. 
Who  ever  perused  those  volunteer  sentiments,  published  after- 
wards in  Milwaukee  papers,  must  have  acknowledged  that 
Madison  was  possessed  of  superior  intellects  about  that  time. 

Some  few  months  after,  the  great  Feathebstonhaugh's 
report  made  its  advent  into  America.  Selections  were  for- 
warded through  the  presa  Among  the  items,  was  the  beauti- 
ful compliment  paid  to  me.  We  soon  got  news  that  he  was  at 
Prairie  du  Chien ;  J.  A.  NoONAN,  then  editing  a  paper  at  Mad. 
ison,  with  other  friends,  immediately  called  on  us,  and  re- 
quested me  to  s(5nd  him  a  little  rag-baby  and  the  "stuck-up 
cap,"  as  presents.  I  constructed  one,  with  all  its  little  fix- 
tures; then  again  we  received  news  that  it  was  not  the  old  one, 
but  the  son.  Then  they  wished  me  to  send  the  little  articles 
to  Washington,  as  he  was  there,  and  he  (Noon an)  would  no- 
tify the  public  that  they  were  sent  I  replied  that,  I  neither 
wished  to  be  immortalized  or  canonized,  and  to  just  drop  the 
subject,  for  I  considered  such  an  old  bloat  not  worth  minding. 
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and  so  I  burned  the  rag-baby  up.  But,  I  did  not  imagine,  at 
that  time,  that  there  ever  would  be  idiots  enough  in  Wisconsin 
to  select  those  very  same  degrading  reports,  and  publish  them 
to  the  world,  as  any  part  of  the  history  of  our  beautiful  Stata 

It  may  be  interesting  to  make  a  note  of  the  first  born 
child  in  Madison — my  own  daughter,  born  September  14th, 
1837.  When  she  was  less  than  a  week  old.  Judge  Doty,  one 
of  the  Commissioners  for  the  erection  of  the  Capitol,  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Board,  arrived  from  Green  Bay,  with  a  large 
sum  of  specie,  guarded  by  Capt.  John  Symington  and  a  squad 
of  soldiers  from  the  garrison  at  Fort  Howard,  accompanied  by 
Charles  C.  Sholbs.  an  early  editor  and  legislator  of  Wis- 
consin. They  put  up  at  our  house.  Doty  ordered  a  table 
spread  with  wine,  and  he  and  his  party  standing  around  it, 
as  solemn  as  a  funeral — prophetic  shadows  go  before — sipped 
their  wine,  and  named  the  young  babe  Wisconsiana.  Sim- 
eon Mills  said  as  my  boy's  name  was  Yiotor,  his  sister's 
name  should  be  Victoria — in  honor  of  the  young  queen, 
who  had,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  ascended  the  English 
throne ;  so  that  name  was  added,  making  her  full  name  Wis- 
ooNSiANA  Victoria  Peck.* 

I  soon  got  weary  of  being  a  slave  to  every  body,  and  we 
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finally  rented  our  tavern-stand  to  a  Mr.  Beam,*  and  turned 
our  attention  to  farming.  Having  previously  purchased  of 
Judge  Doty  eighty  acres  of  land,  a  mile  from  town,  we  had 
fenced  and  been  making  improvements  upon  it  for  two  years, 
when  DoTY  called  upon  us  again  ;  and  what  do  you  think  he 
said  ?  why,  forsooth,  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  had 
deeded  us  the  wrong  piece  of  land,  and  that  we  had  been 
cultivating  a  farm  that  he  had  formerly  sold  to  a  Mr.  Lirein, 
and  we  must  give  it  up,  and  take  another  wild  pieca  We 
did  so,  without  any  remuneration  whatever,  and  perfectly 
sick  at  heart  and  discouraged,  left  the  place,  and,  in  the 
autumn  of  1840,  arrived  at  Baraboo.  Our  nearest  white 
neighbors  here  were  on  the  other  side  cf  the  Blufis,  six  milea 
Land  on  this  side  of  the  Wisconsin  Biver  was  not  as  yet  in 
market  We  made  a  claim  of  a  mill  privilege,  and  settled 
near  it  on  one  side  of  the  Baraboo  Biver,  aod  claimed  a  piece 
of  farming  land  on  the  other,  and  got  it  fenced  and  a  larger 
part  improved ;  then  my  husband  left,  under  the  pretence  of 
going  to  Oregon,  and  claiming  the  offers  of  Government  tlven 
held  forth  to  actual  settlers. 

From  that  time  I  have  struggled  alone  to  bring  up  my  little 
family.  Other  settlers  soon  began  to  come  into  the  place ;  I 
received  numerous  families  into  my  house,  sometimes  with 
seven  and  eight  children,  until  they  could  hunt  claims,  and 
frequently  sent  our  teams  to  assist  in  erecting  their  houses,  all 
without  charge — too  glad,  you  see,  to  get  neighbors.  Well,  it 
was  a  hard  place,  and  we  strove  hard  to  live  for  seven  long 
years,  and  then  the  land  was  thrown  into  market,  and  no  money 
to  be  got,  a  great  many  were  deficient  in  the  means  to  enter 
their  land  ;  finally,  the  mill  privilege  and  land  that  we  were 
residing  on  was  entered  from  under  us  by  a  speculator,  and 
then  a  drunken  man  broke  into  the  house  and  drove  us  out, 
and  destroyed  everything  in  it  that  he  could,  and  threw  the 
rest  out  of  doora  I  took  my  children  and  went  to  the  neigh- 
bors, and  never  lived  in  the  house  again.  I  soon  got  a  board 
shanty  put  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  near  our  im- 

*RoBiBT  L.  RiiJf,  the  tether  of  MIbb  Vinkoi  Raix,  the  Bcolptresa,  who  was  born  in 
HadlBOn.  L.  C.  D. 
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proved  part  of  the  claim,  and  moved  into  it  I  then  went  to 
the  Land  Office  to  try  and  get  a  pre-emption  on  my  improve- 
ments, but  was  informed  that  I  must  bring  proof  of  my  hus- 
band's death,  or  I  could  have  no  pre-emption.  I  immediately 
wrote  to  my  parents,  residing  in  York  State,  requesting  them 
to  send  money  to  enter  my  farm.  They  sent  it,  but  while  on 
its  way  hither,  a  man  named  Bbown,  then  residing  at  White- 
water, came  here  to  visit  his  parents,  and  my  farm  taking  his 
fancy,  he  immediately  went  to  the  Land  Office  and  entered  it. 
The  Settlers  had  previously  formed  a  Claim  Society,  and  had 
their  officers  all  elected — Esq.  Cbawfobd  President — and  a 
constitution  framed  and  published.  One  of  its  articles  was, 
"that  if  any  actual  settler  had  his  improvements  entered  from 
him,  there  should  be  a  committee  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
purchaser,  and  endeavor  to  repurchase."  Finally  Brown  re- 
turned to  Baraboo,  and  I  had  an  interview  with  him.  He  said 
I  could  have  it  back  by  paying  him  sixty  dollars  more  than  he 
gave.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some,  that  I  refused  to  pay  his 
price,  but  it  is  false.  I  informed  him  that  my  money  had  ar- 
rived ;  this  being  Saturday,  he  said  he  would  call  on  Monday 
morning,  and  complete  a  settlement  with  me ;  and  so  that  same 
morning  our  Claim  Society  met,  chose  their  committee  to  wait 
on  him,  provided  he  did  not  settle  with  me.  The  committee 
waited  for  him  to  fulfil  his  promise  (I  was  informed)  until  noon, 
and  learning  that  he  had  not  called,  they  went  to  see  him,  and 
found  th?it  he  had  already  sloped  toward  the  Land  Office,  as 
was  supposed,  to  enter  another  claim.  They  followed,  and 
overtook  him  at  Sauk  Prairie,  and  waited  upon  him  back  two 
or  three  miles  toward  Baraboo,  intending  to  have  him  fulfil 
his  promise.  He  finally  voluntarily  proposed  to  go  back  to 
Sauk  village,  take  his  money,  and  deed  the  land  over.  They 
concluded  to  let  him  do  so.  Two  or  three  of  the  committee 
went  back  with  him  for  that  purpose ;  the  rest  returned  to 
Baraboa 

Bbown  and  the  two  or  three  witnesses  went  before  Esq.  Lk- 
LAND,  and  got  the  deed  executed.    Leland  asked  Bbown  if  it 
was  his  own  voluntary  act.  He  said  yes.  If  it  had  not  been,  he 
24  His.— [Vol.  6.] 
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could  have  just  as  well  said  no,  as  he  was  before  power  legally 
authorized  to  command  the  peace ;  supposing  that  they  had 
previously  had  him  in  duress,  there  was  no  compulsion  at 
that  tima  The  witnesses  paid  my  money  over  to  him,  and  he 
authorized  Lbland  to  take  charge  of  it  until  he  (Bbown)  called 
for  it — but  he  never  called.  Brown  wrote  to  me  to  go  to  Lb- 
land  and  get  my  money,  as  I  could  not  have  the  land.  He 
waited  two  years,  until  two  witnesses  to  the  deed  had  gone  to 
California,  then  threw  it  into  chancery  to  make  a  forced  deed 
of  it;  and  after  adjournments  and  appeals  for  four  or  five  years, 
our  beautiful  Court  of  Equity  at  Madison  pronounced  it  all 
Brown's — fences,  improvements,  everything — ^and  mulcted  me 
in  the  cost  of  some  hundreds  of  dollars.  Now,  according  to 
Leland's  testimony,  there  was  no  force.  Their  other  point, 
or  quibble  was,  that^he  had  never  received  the  money.  Then, 
what  business  had  he  to  put  my  money  into  another's  posses- 
sion. Well,  Lbland  retains  the  money  yet,  although  I  have 
called  on  kirn  a  number  of  times  since  to  hand  it  over.  True, 
Brown  had  a  right  by  United  States  law  to  enter  it ;  ho  had 
also  a  right  to  deed  it 

After  I  lost  my  improvements,  I  sold  my  last  cows,  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  and  fift;een  dollats  apiece,  and  thereby  raised 
money,  and  bought  the  piec#  of  land  I  now  live  on,  and  after- 
wards entered  some  more ;  but  could  never  get  ahead  far 
enough,  besides  supporting  my  family,  to  make  improvements 
on  any  part  of  it  until  within  the  last  three  years. 

But  the  robbing  is  not  all  done  yet,  for  within  the  last  year 
I  owned  a  delightful  little  grove  of  timber,  consisting  of  about 
three  hundred  trees,  mostly  large  forest  shades,  situated  on  a 
beautiful  elevated  building  lot  in  town,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Baraboo  river,  reserved  for  myown  u^e,  where,  if  my  life  was 
spared  long  enough,  I  anticipated  building  a  snug  little  resi- 
dence to  die  in.  And  during  a  freshet  last  spring,  some  two 
or  three  hundred  citizens,  with  twenty  or  thirty  teams,  cut  the 
whole  of  it  down,  and,  without  saying  "  by  your  leave,"  hauled 
and  rolled  them  into  Uie  Baraboo  river  to  save  a  flouring  mill, 
valued  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  dollars,  owned  by 
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some  of  our  rich  capitalists;  and  they  saved  it,  and  do  7^^ 
think  that  either  of  the  proprietors  or  those  who  committed  the 
trespass,  have  called  on  me  to  say,  "Thank  you,  madam?'' 
Not  a  bit  of  it    If  they  had  offered  me  their  mill,  water  priv- 
ilege and  all,  at  that  time,  I  should  have  been  reluctant  to 
make  the  exchange,  for  if  I  owned  a  mill,  somebody  would  be 
sure  to  steal  the  grist  and  toll  botL    Now  this  was  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul,  with  a  vengeance.    And  so,  friend  0., 
my  whole  life,  it  seems,  tbiss  fiur  has  been  spent  in  striving  to 
accumulate  for  others'  benefit ;  and  if  I  am  taxed  in  future  as 
formerly  on  what  little  I  do  possess,  I  think  when  I  leave  the 
world,  I  shall  leave  the  young  Peok — ^half  bushel  concern — 
quite  independent.    However,  they  (the  half  bushels)  can  go 
ID  future  to  Madison,  and  visit  our  Historical  Institution,  and 
find  their  mother  immortalized  by  feeding  old  Featheston- 
HAUGH  with  great,  fat,   square  chunks  of  pork.    That  will 
probably  be  some  consolation  to  them  and  their  future  progeny. 
I  see  in  their  last  issue  they  are  calling  loudly  for  contribu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  fire-proof  building,  to  pre- 
serve their  relics  and  archives.     They  are  perhaps  fearful  that 
I  shall  become  an  incendiary ;  and  I  presume  I  should,  if  I 
could  be  sure  their  interesting  history  about  me  was  all  collected 
within  the  building.     I  have  not  troubled  Madison,  except  on 
business,  since  I  resided  there,  although  they  have  got  up  some 
pioneer  festival&     I  presume  if  I  had  attended,  I  should  have 
heard  Feathebstonhaugh's  hardships  spoken  of  twice  to  mine 
>  once.    Nor  have  I  contradicted  their  reports  through  the  press, 
when  stealing  my  thunder  by  representing  their  favorites  as 
being  the  first  settlers,  to  get  them  elected  to  office.    I  was 
called  there,  however,  three  or  four  years  ago  by  Johnson  & 
Fuller,  of  the  Picture  Gallery,  to  have  my  own  and  children's 
pictures  taken,  to  be  put  in  a  great  fizzle  book  they  were  get- 
ting up.     Well,  we  procured  livery  conveyance  at  the  rate  of 
three  or  four  dollars  a  day,  .in  the  month  of  March,  and  afler 
getting  stuck  in  the  mud  a  few  times,  with  sundry  break-downs 
and  detentions,  we  arrived  there  the  third  day,  and  put  up  at 
a  hotel ;  went  into  a  receiving  room,  picked  up  a  little  book— 
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about  four  inches  by  six — lying  on  the  table,  "Madison  Direct- 
ory of  1855,"  and  commenced  reading — and  there  it  was,  little 
Mrs.  Peck  fiddler,  little  Mra  Peck  fiiddler,  bah  I  did  you  ever 
see  such  trash  I  I  ascertained  the  author — the  old  granny — I 
suppose  he  usurped  my  shoes  after  I  left  the  place.  Well,  we 
were  detained  there  three  days ;  went  to  the  Picture  Grallery  and 
had* our  pictures  taken.  Madison's  first  heir  sat  for  an  extra 
one  to  put  in  a  locket  she  carried  with  her — they  charged  her 
a  dollar.  They  then  wished  me  to  subscribe  twenty  dollars  for 
one  of  their  big  booka  I  replied  that  our  expenses  would  be 
enormous  enough  in  'gratifying  them  with  our  beautiful  pro- 
files, without  incurring  it  further.  In  returning  home,  we  got 
stuck  twice  over  the  hubs  in  mud,  hired  teams  to  assist  in  haul- 
ing horses,  carriage  with  ourselves  out ;  procured  another,  with 
carriage,  to  convey  us  to  Lodi,  and  another  team  to  take  our 
broken  carriage  along,  and  after  a  couple  more  days  of  deten- 
tion in  getting  a  new  axletree  and  other  repairs,  we  arrived 
home ;  and  in  casting  up  expenses,  it  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  fifty  doUara  So  much  for  gratifying  the  public  with  our 
fucea 

I  think  that  Madison  ought  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
our  eating  and  drinking  them  to  the  tune  of  nearly  a  thousand 
dollars  over  and  above  all  proceeds  of  the  old  house  the  first 
year,  without  permitting  history,  principally  manufiictured 
within  its  own  precincts,  to  cast  indignities  on  its  first  house 
or  its  first  occupants — especially  as  one  of  the  officers  of  their 
Historical  Society  used  to  keep  "bach  "  in  a  little  seven-by- 
nine  log  Post  Office,  and  was  frequently  helped  at  my  table, 
to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 

It  has  also  been  asserted  through  the  press  at  difierent  times, 
that  my  daughter  had  been  presented  with  town  lots  for  her 
name,  and  being  the  first  born  there ;  but  it  is  all  false.  Al- 
though, no  doubt  they  would  like  to  astonish  the  world  with  an 
idea  of  their  bountiful  generosity,  she  nevar  received  the  val- 
ue of  a  cent's  worth. 

And  now,  friend  0.,  you  must  be  satisfied  with  this  short 
answer  to  your  request     At  some  future  time,  I  may  proba 
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bly  give  you  tea  thousand  little  incidents  in  regard  to  the 
hardships  and  privations  endured  in  taking  the  lead  in  a  Iron- 
tier  settlement  And,  as  one  foot  is  in  the  grave  and  the  other 
soon  will  be,  I  hope  they  will  let  me  alone  in  the  future,  with 
putting  frjing-pans  to  bed,  and  decoctions  of  acorns,  tincture 
of  myrrh,  half  bushels,  gimcracks,  museums,  bolting  pork, 
etc.,  in  my  retirement,  poverty  and  glory. 

As  you  are  frequently  corresponding,  friend  C,  with  histori- 
ans, and  as  they  have  just  published  some  of  my  progeny's 
birth,  transpiring  years  ago,  in  advance,  I  wish  you  to  request 
them  to  immediately  publish  their  death,  as  they  anticipate 
dying  at  some  future  time. 

Ho,  Madison 
And  its  once  starved  and  hxmgry  crew. 

With  stomaclis  expanded  so  wide. 
Who  now,  in  their  pride,  can  gulp  down  their  stew, 

And  oysters,  and  turkeys  beside. 

They  should 
Look  back  a  few  years,  and  remember  their  mother, 

Who  perspired  to  give  them  reUef, 
And  have  charity  more  for  sister  and  brother, 
Whilst  gorging  their  pie,  cakes  and  beef. 

B.  PECK  * 

*  We  may  add  in  tliis  connectioD,  that  the  Mrst  House  of  Hadiaon^f  which  Mr.  Picx 
and  family  were  the  primitive  occnpants,  and  to  which  Bobibt  L.  Rsam  aacceeded  aa 
"  mine  host "  in  the  spring  of  1888.  and  in  which  If  laa  YiNNni  Rxam  was  bozn,  was  torn 
down  in  1867.   It  had  a  notable  history  dnring  its  twenty  ,years^  existence.      L.  C.  D, 
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J.  or  KNAPI 


BY  JUDGE  J.  OrKNAPP. 
II 

Read  before  the  Society^  yufy  12,  1866. 

Your  Society  has,  by  its  Lecture  Committee,  requested  me 
"  to  prepare  some  paper  on  my  pioneer  life  in  this  town,  and 
of  those  who  were  here  even  before  me ;"  and  that  I  should  write 
out  such  Madisonian  reminiscences  as  I  could,  and  read  them 
before  you.  While  I  fully  acknowledge  the  gratification  which 
I  feel  in  this  flattering  notice,  I  must  confess  to  some  surprise 
at  the  selection  your  committee  has  made  of  the  person,  and 
that  they  had  not  centered  upon  some  other  and  better  quali- 
fied individual ;  one  who,  having  mingled  in  the  first  migra- 
tions, had  more  opportunities  for  information,  into  whose  mem- 
ory facts  were  burnt  by  participation  in  the  actions  themselves  ; 
and  who  could  just  as  well,  and  even  better,  record  recollections 
of  those  ancient  times. 

I  say  ancient  times,  for  the  age  of  a  place  or  country  de- 
pends more  upon  what  progress  it  has  made,  than  upon  the 
years  that  have  passed  by  since  its  first  settlement  We  have 
a  striking  instance  of  this  in  the  territory  of  New  Mexico. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  Don  Juan  de  Onate  led 
a  large  colony  across  the  Rio  Grande,  giving  the  name  of  El 
Paso  del  Norte  (the  northern  passage.)  to  the  ford  and  nar- 
row valley  of  that  river ;  and  after  traveling  up  the  same 
three  hundred  and  forty  miles,  planted  the  town  of  Santa  Fe 
de  San  Francisco,  (Holy  Faith  of  Saint  Francisco,)  upon  the 
site  of  an  Indian  Puebla.  During  the  first  twenty  years  after 
the  settlement  of  that  province  by  Onate,  more  people  had 
migrated  from  the  southern  provinces  to  New  Mexico  than  had 
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taken  up  their  residence  in  Wisconsin  in  the  same  number  of 
years,  after  the  first  lead^ miners  entered  it  To-day,  the  last  is 
one  of  the  first  States  of  the  Union,  with  its  million  of  inhab- 
itants, known  over  all  the  world ;  the  other  is  almost  a  terra  in- 
coginta :  a  new  country :  forming  a  spot  on  the  maps,  but  with 
the  words  "  unexplored  region  "  written  on  one-half  its  surface, 
and  unknown  even  to  the  geographer,  the  historian,  and 
scarcely  understood  by  the  Government  placed  over  it 

Madison,  on  this  same  principle,  is  an  ancient  city,  compared 
to  its  neighbors,  the  "  City  of  the  Four  Lakes,"  East  Madison, 
Mandamus,  and  others,  which  might  be  named  >  although  the 
maps  show  that  they  started  simultaneously  on  the  voyage  of 
time,  with  equal  chances  of  success.  How  wide  the  diflference 
now  I 

Mr.  President,  you  have  seen  fit  to  honor  me  with  your  call, 
who  am  myself  neither  author,  poet  nor  orator,  known  to  fame ; 
and  it  is  mine  to  do  what  I  can  towards  snatching  some  scraps 
firom  the  great  gulf  of  forgetfulness.  You  have,  however, 
spared  me  the  diflSculties  which  might  have  surrounded  me, 
in  condensing  into  a  short  hour  the  recollections  which  cluster 
around  days  when  we  lived  without  law  or  government ;  be- 
fore Wisconsin  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Territorial  tutelage, 
by  the  Oeneral  Government  And  I  can  pass  over  in  silence 
my  trips  by  land  on  foot,  horseback  and  in  carriages,  by  water  , 
in  the  light  birch  bark,  or  tottling  "  dug-out,"  where  each  one 
paddled  his  own  canoe ;  my  encampings  on  the  broad  prairies, 
and  in  the  dense  woods,  sometimes  with  the  naked  earth,  and 
again  with  hemlock  boughs,  covering  the  snows,  for  a  bed, 
and  a  single  blanket  for  a  cover ;  now  wading  swamps  and 
swollen  streams,  and  then  on  clumsy  snow  shoes,  plodding 
over  the  deep  snows,  and  through  dense  woods ;  sometimes 
with  company,  more  often  alone ;  now  lodging  in  the  house  of 
KowAN,  or  other  early  settler,  and  then  with  the  Indian,  in 
his  flag  wigwam.  You  allow  me  to  pass  all  these,  and  I  can 
begin  at  November,  1836,  when  Judge  Doty  brought  John 
V.  SuTDAM  from  Green  Bay,  and  aided  by  the  Government 
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meanders  and  survey  notes,  and  with  one  day's  recognizance, 
they  contrived  the  plot  of  the  present  town. 

Bat  while  you  have  allowed  me  to  pass  over  these  days  and 
things  in  other  parts  of  Wisconsin,  you  have  but  increased  the 
difficulties  which  surround  me  by  this  same  limiting  me  to 
write  of  men  and  things,  the  weekly  and  daily  occurrences  of 
which  have  been  caught  up  in  the  newspapers  which  have  been 
published  here  since  December,  1838.  My  field  is  where  every 
mis-statement  of  fact  and  date  can  be  at  once  detected  and  cor- 
rected. Most  places  have,  far  back  on  the  page  of  time,  an 
age  where  po^ry  can  take  the  place  of  history.  But  Madison 
has  no  such  period.  AH  here  is  matter  of  fact,  knotty,  hard, 
iron-bound,  preserved  in  archives  more  enduring  than  bras& 
With  such  facts  you  call  on  me  to  deal  to-night 

How  Madison  tros  made  the  Capital  of  Wisconsin  is  matter  of 
history — whether  the  whole  truth  will  be  written,  I  cannot  tell ; 
the  records  of  deeds  show  that  members  of  the  Legislature, 
who  met  at  Belmont,  became  large  owners  of  lots  in  Madison, 
then  without  an  inhabitant ;  and  Legislative  journals  relate  that 
some  of  these  men  by  a  strange  coincidence  voted  that  Madi- 
son should  be  the  seat  of  government  for  Wisconsin  Territory. 
Time  has  demonstrated  that  the  place  was  well  chosen. 

At  that  time  lithographers  were  no  nearer  than  New  York 
city,  and  as  copies  of  town  plats  could  only  be  multiplied  by 
pen  and  ruler,  and  traders  in  town  lots  wanted  maps,  with  and 
without  embellishments,  I  received  considerable  employment 
during  that  winter,  in  making  maps  of  Madison. 

Then  the  "  City  of  Four  Lakes  "  had  a  very  decided  advant- 
age over  Madison.  That  city  owned  mostly  by  Virginia 
gentlemen,  had  houses  and  people ;  Madison  had  no  such  lux- 
uries, but  it  had  an  energetic  proprietor.  To-day  one  is  a 
city  with  a  mayor  and  common  council,  four  storied  stone  and 
brick  blocks,  with  moss  on  the  roofs,  railroads,  Nicholson  pave- 
ments, McAdamized  streets,  sidewalks  and  stoned  gutters, 
plenty  of  debts  and  taxes,  thronged  streets  with  noise,  dust 
andjostlingsof  business,  conflagrations  and  fire  engines.    It 
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has. also  a  Capitol,  with  good  rooms  for  use,  and  rooms  of  doabt- 
fal,  or  of  DO  Tise  at  alL  All  richly  ornamented  with  architec- 
tural beautj  within  and  without  It  will  be  finished  some  day ; 
and  perhaps  have  pictures  in  the  dome,  painted  by  a  man  in 
whose  name  "i''  sounds^like  "e/'  consisting  of  Grecian  and 
Egyptian  deities  mingled  with  men  of  America ;  and  which 
shall  put  all  criticisiifi  at  defiance,  unless  the  painter  shall  also 
write  under  it,  "  TMs  is  an  ac,  and  (his  a  Iiorse"  The  other 
city  is  a  wheat  field,  or  grown  up  to  brush,  with  less  houses 
than  it  had  in  1886. 

My  first  recollections  of  actually  seeing  Madison  and  its 
surroundings  carry  me  back  to  the  summer  of  1888,  when  af- 
ter a  rapid  recognizance  for  a  canal  from  Waupan  to  the  head 
of  Duck  creek,  I  came  to  Madison  as  a  delegate  to  a  Territorial 
Congressional  Convention.  Our  road  then  ran  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Fourth  lake,  (the  lakes  were  numbered,  and  had  no 
special  names  in  those  days,)  and  over  the  high  prairiei;  in  the 
western  part  of  Westport  and  Vienna,  coming  in  at  the  paper 
"  City  of  the  Four  Lakes,"  through  Mandamus  and  around  the 
south  end  of  the  lake,  so  as  to  enter  the  present  road  near  the 
stone  quarry. 

But  two  roads,  then,  led  from  the  Capitol  out  of  town,  the 
one  west  partly  along  State  street  and  University  avenue,  to 
near  the  residence  of  A.  B.  Brooks.  There  it  parted,  one  run- 
ning southwest,  leading  towards  Green  county ;  the  other  con- 
tinued west  beyond  the  second  railroad  culvert,  at  which  place 
it  branched  for  Blue  Mounds  and  Fort  Winnebago.  The  Green 
county  road  branched  again  beyond  the  Dead  Lake,  for  HuMs's 
Ferry  over  Bock  river.  Janesville  was  then  scarcely  begun. 
This  then,  and  long  after,  was  the  road  to  Bock  and  Walworth 
counties.  The  east  road  forded  the  Catfish  river  nearly  where 
the  bridge  now  is,  and  branching  soon  after,  one  led  to  Cottage 
Grove,  where  it  again  parted,  one  to  Lake  Mills ;  and  the  other 
to  Fort  Atkinson.  The  main  track  followed  near  the  present 
road  to  Sun  Prairie,  and  thence  to  Lake  Mills  by  way  of  Mar- 
shall, then  called  "Bird's  Ruina"*    It  was  by  this  line,  the 

«  Bird's  Bains  had  its  name  in  this  wis«:   It  bad  been  obserred  by  Col.  Biso's  party 
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first  workmen  arrived  here  from  Milwaukee.  Near  the  "  76  " 
farm,  an  Indian  trail  ran  by  the  Prairie  House.  Hobace  Law- 
BENCB  lived  there  then,  in  a  little  house,  keeping  "bach.* 
This  was  the  only  house  between  Madison  and  RowAN'a  The 
trail  crossed  Token  creek  a  mile  above  the  present  village,  and 
then  ran  over  the  prairies,  striking  the  miltary  road  at  Eow- 
an's,  now  Poynette.  By  this  trail  I  returned  from  Madison. 
Then  there  were  no  roads  in  the  direction  of  Columbus,  Beaver 
Dam  and  Waupun.  In  fact  those  towns  were  then  unsettled, 
and  the  lands  unentered  at  the  land  office. 

Before  the  whites  had  seen  the  country  of  the  Four  Lakes, 
it  was  the  favorite  hunting  grounds  of  the  Winnebagoes  and 
Sacs,  and  as  long  as  possible,  they  kept  the  pale  face  from  the 
same.  Though  they  gave  up  the  mining  lands,  they  clung  to 
the  lakes.  At  the  time  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  few  if  any 
white  men  had  been  allowed  to  come  within  this  favored 
region.  The  day  the  war  broke  out,  was  a  sad,  a  fatal  day  to 
the  Indian  paradise.  The  irresistable  march  of  the  Caucasian 
over  the  continent  of  America,  and  especially  through  the 
United  States  must  sooner  or  later  have  reached  this  region, 
and  trampled  the  Indians  out  of  existence.  But  this  war, 
instead  of  staying  the  advancing  hosts,  only  accelerated  their 
progress. 

Gen.  Dodge,  with  his  rangers,  had  routed  the  Indians  under 
the  Prophet  on  the  Pecatonica,  and  following  their  trail  by 
Lake  Koshkonong  and  Bock  river,  to  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Crawfish,  they  suddenly  turned  to  the  west  through  Lake  Mills, 
passed  through  and  among  the  marshes  of  Deerfield  and  Cot- 
tage Grove,  and  struck  the  north  end  of  Third  Lake.  In  the 
timber  between  the  country  residence  of  the  Hon.  Simeon 
Mills  and  the  Catfish  bridge,  then  the  ford,  he  overtook  the 
rear  guard  of  the  fiying  foa     Here  an  Indian  was  wounded, 

who  passed  Uiere  In  June,  1887,  that  It  woald  make  a  desirable  location;  and  as  Bibd^s 
Trace  was  for  some  time  the  only  ronte  of  trayel  between  Milwaukee  and  Madison,  Zb- 
WAS  H.  Bi^.  a  brother  of  Col.  Bibd,  took  down  his  small  building  in  Madison,  about  the 
spring  of  1889,  and  re-erected  it  at  the  crossins  of  Waterloo  creek,  and  moTed  there,  with 
the  TMW  of  establishing  a  tavern  at  that  locality,  and  put  ip  a  much  larger  tnme  for  a 
house;  but  by  the  autumn  of  that  year,  other  routes  or  trayel  began  to  be  opened,  and 
Mr.  Bird  regarding  the  prospects  as  unpromising,  abandoned  the  premises,  and  returned 
to  Madison ;  and  left  to  the  action  of  storms  ana  weather,  the  buUding,  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years,  fell  to  the  ground—and  hence  the  place  was  named  BinTi  Buln». 
The  Tillage  of  Hanchettvllle,  since  changed  to  Marshall,  subsequently  sprang  up  there. 
Mr.  Bird,  an  early  hotel-keeper,  died  in  Madison  in  1848.  X.  C.  D. 
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who  crept  awayJaDd  hid  himself  in  the  thick  willows  and 
alders,  about  where  the  Catfish  now  debouches  into  the  lake, 
where  he  died.  In  the  spring  of  1889  I  saw  nearly  all  his 
bones  lying  where  he  had  fallen ;  and,  for  many  years  later, 
some  of  them  remained  on  the  spot  The  rangers  had  not 
found  and  buried  him,  even  if  he  were  dead  when  they  passed 
through  the  town. 

Another  Indian  was  shot  dead  on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  near 
Blair  street,  and  was  wrapped  in  his  blanket,  and  buried  where 
he  fell.  This  grave  was  well  known  to  the  early  settlers  as 
late  as  1842 ;  after  which  it  became  eflFaced  more  or  less  by 
travel  and  other  causes.  On  the  29th  of  June,  1866,  thirty- 
four  years  afterwards,  the  Union  newspaper  published  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  an  Indian  grave,  which  I  at  first  thought  might 
have  been  this,  but  on  examination  I  find  it  is  not : 

*'  Indian  Remains. — ^In  grading  a  lot  near  Speechee's  Brewery, 
yesterday,  the  workmen  brought  to  the  surface  the  remains  of  a 
human  skeleton,  probably  that  of  an  Indian.  A  few  stones  were 
found  above  the  remains,  but  no  indioations  existed  of  there  ever 
having  been  a  coffin.  The  bones  crumbled  on  being  exposed  to 
the  air,  indicating  their  long  burial.  There  is  no  rest  to  the 
dead,  when  they  seek  it  alon^  the  line  of  American  civilization 
and  improvement." 

As  these  lakes  were  the  favorite  hunting  and  fishing  grounds, 
so  they  were  the  burial  place  of  the  Indian  dead,  and  many 
other  Indian  remains  will  from  time  to  time  be  brought  to 
light,  and  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  hear,  at  any  time, 
that  he  whom  the  rangers  buried  where  he  fell,  was  again  dis- 
interred. 

That  BLA.CK  Hawk  war  laid  open  the  lake  country  to  the 
eye  of  the  white  man,  and  the  treaty  made  soon  after  with  the 
Winnebagos,  put  an  end  to  the  Indian  title.  For  years  after- 
wards those  people,  then  subdued  by  fear  of  the  prowess  of  the 
whites,  returned  to  their  old  haunts  in  search  of  the  game  and 
fish  with  which  the  lands  and  waters  teemed. 

In  1837,  A.  A.  Bibd,  the  acting  building  Commissioner, 
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y^ith.  a  party  of  workmen,  came  from  Milwaukee  to  Madison, 
for  the  purpose  of  patting  up  the  OapitoL  They  made  their 
road  as  nearly  due  west  as  they  could,  through  an  almost 
unexplored  and  roadless  country,  and  where  they  might  be  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  all  kinds  of  obstacles  to  impede  their 
march.  Little  more  was  done  that  year  than  to  build  houses 
for  their  workmen,  some  of  which  were  not  of  the  highest  or- 
der of  architecture ;  since  little  or  no  lumber  could  be  pro- 
cured, except  such  as  was  cut  with  the  whip  saw.* 

But  preparations  were  made  for  commencing  the  work  in 
earnest  the  following  year.  The  steam  mill  was  erected.  Two 
scows  for  transporting  stone  from  MoBridb's  Point,  with 
which  the  walls  of  the  Capitol  were  to  be  constructed, 
were  built;  the  ground  for  the  Capitol  was  staked  oflF, 
and  the  foundation  partly  laid.  The  act  making  Madison 
the  Capitol  also  fixed  the  location  of  the  building,  as  was  sup- 
posed, on  sections  18, 14,  28  and  24,  or  on  the  exact  center  of 
the  Public  Square.  But  as  the  post  of  the  section  corners  was 
found  standing  on  the  wegt  edge  of  the  level  of  the  Square,  or 
where  the  ground  begins  to  descend  to  the  west ;  the  ground 
for  the  foundation  was  so  staked  off  that  the  corners  should  be 
under  the  west  door  and  not  in  the  center  ot  the  building. 
Moreover  the  west  wall  was  not  placed  upon  the  section  lines ; 
consequently  both  these  causes  operated  to  throw  the  walls 
away  from  a  coincidence  with  all  the  streets  of  the  city.  This 
divergence  became  more  apparent  in  the  new  and  enlarged 
Capitol  than  in  the  old,  since  its  location  has  been  governed  by 
the  same  lines. 

The  houses  and  cabins  for  the  workmen  were  mostly  built 
near  the  Third  lake,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  King  street  I 
think  but  one  of  the  houses  built  in  1837  is  left  to-day,  and 
that  has  been  removed  from  its  original  site. 

In  the  summer  of  1838,  the  workmen  under  the  direction  of 

« In  the  summer  of  1887,  Wzllluc  A.  Wbxbleb,  a  mill-right,  came  here,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  erection  of  a  eteam  eaw  mill,  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Mendota,  a  little  west  of 
uie  foot  of  Batler  street :  but  as  the  engine  and  other  machinery  had  to  be  brought  (torn 
Detroit,  it  was  not  till  about  the  dose  of  the  year  that  it  was  set  in  operation.  Darwht 
Clabk  aided  in  the  erection  of  this  mill.  Hach  of  the  timber  used  in  the  boilding  of  the 
old  Capitol  was  sawed  here.  L.  C.  D. 
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A.  A.  Bird,  the  actiDg  Commissioner,  and  James  Morrison,^ 
the  contractor,  were  busy  in  putting  up  the  walls  of  the  Capi- 
tol; and  when  I  saw  them  they  had  just  raised  them  to  the 
window  sills  of  the  second  story.  Then  the  old  steam  mill 
was  busy  in  sawing  up  the  oaks,  which  were  freely  cut  from 
the  lands  around,  without  regard  to  ownership.  I  suppose  it 
was  difficult  at  all  times  to  find  the  lines  between  diflferent 
owners ;  and  the  timber  was  wanted  for  public  use.  Yet  I 
have  many  doubts  about  full  compensation  being  made  to  the 
proprietors.  At  any  rate  all  went  into  the  construction  of  the 
Capitol,  which  did  not  go  some  where  else ;  and  as  the  diffi- 
culties of  tracing  timber  after  it  has  been  sawed,  are  greatly 
increased,  so  we  are  bound  to  believe,  that  these  like  all  other 
early  pioneers,  respected  the  rights  of  absent  proprietors.  The 
scow  was  making  its  daily  trips  with  loads  of  stone  from  Eagle 
(McBride's)  Point,  to  its  wharf  on  the  Madison  side. 

The  Winnebago  calling  himself  a  Pottawatamie,  (for  Indi- 
ans can  practice  deceit  or  tell  lies,  when  it  is  supposed  to  be 
for  their  advantage,)  returned  from  where  he  had  been  remov- 
ed, and  again  shot  his  canoe  across  our  waters,  in  pursuit  of 
fish  and  ducks.  Those  were  days  when  du^ks  did  not  run 
the  gauntlet  of  shot  guns,  as  at  present,  but  remained  here 
during  the  summer,  and  reared  their  young.  Others  than  In- 
dians, also,  sought  food  from  the  blue  waters  of  the  lakes. 
There  were  while  men  who  often  started  out  in  the  morning 
with  full  knowledge  that  their  dinner  depended  upon  fish  to 
be  caught  Fish  from  the  lakes  and  game  from  the  land,  with 
such  pork  as  they  could  get  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  from 
Milwaukee,  constituted  almost  the  entire  food  of  the  pioneers. 
As  men  had  not  then  heard  of  the  dreadful  Irichince,  so  they 
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had  BO  fears  of  those  invisible  monsters  before  their  eyes.  Then 
salted  pork,  smoked  pork,  pork  fed  on  corn,  pork  fatted  on 
acorns,  pork  built  up  with  roots  gathered  in  the  woods  and 
bogs,  on  the  principle  of  "  root  hog  or  die,"  greased  the  staff 
of  life,  and  they  ate  their  pork,  and  greased,  bread  and  lived. 

Those  old  times  tried  the  patience,  the  tempers  of  men ;  but 
complaints  could  neither  mend  nor  improve  the  irresistible 
laws  of  frontier  life,  and  only  tended  to  annoy  the 
complainer.  The  walls  of  the  Capitol  went  up  at  the  ex- 
pense of  "  Uncle  Sam,"  and  there  was  great  trade  in  town  lots 
and  wild  lands.  At  the  **  Madison  Hotel,"  on  King  street,  (it 
fell  by  fire,  a  few  years  ago,  and  its  site  is  yet  blackened  by 
the  conflagration,)  the  Birds  served  up  such  food  as  the  lakes, 
woods  and  "  prairie  schooner  "  provided  for  the  kitchen.  R 
L.  Beam  made  the  "  Madison  House,"  whose  logs  sustained  a  . 
roof  of  boards,  battened  with  slabs,  and  which  has  fallen  in, 
within  the  memory  of  girls  still  "in  shorts,"  and  whose  shadow 
has  been  preserved  by  stroke  of  sunlight,  the  grand  resort  of 
the  aristocracy  of  Wisconsin.  That  was  the  stage  house,  too. 
At  either  of  these  places,  two  feet  by  six  of  floor  could  be  had 
for  the  night,  at  two  pence  a  square  foot,  where  the  weary  pas- 
senger might  spread  his  own  blanket,  and  use  his  saddle  or 
portmanteau  for  a  pillow,  and  rejoice  that  he  had  so  good  a  bed. 

NooNAN  had  not  then  come  here,  though  I  think  some  of 
the  printing  materials  had  reached  their  destinatioa,  and  the  art 
preservative  was  not  multiplying  the  pages  of  the  "  Wisconsin 
Enquirery  That  paper  began  its  career  in  November,  1888, 
in  a  room  over  the  "  Commissioners'  store  '*  in  King  street  In 
one  corner  of  that  room  we,  the  wise  men  of  Wisconsin,  met 
and  decided  upon  the  merits  of  Gen.  Geoi^ge  W.  Jones,  and 
Judge  James  D.  Doty.  The  latter  was  nominated  and  suc- 
ceeded before  the  people.  That  election  may  be  said  to  have 
settled  the  question  against  dueling,  as  one  of  the  institutions 
Wisconsin,  and  placed  the  law  abiding  above  the  chivalry,  in 
this  State.  The  next  Legislature  placed  the  present;  law 
against  the  sin  of  dueling  upon  the  statute  book. 
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The  timbers  of  the  "  American  "  then  lay  scattered  over  the 
ground,  though  men  were  busy  in  preparing  them  for  their  fu- 
ture destiny.  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  public  houses  which 
has  stood  until  the  present  day,  and  been  in  constant  use  as  a 
hotel. 

In  November,  1838,  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  met  in 
Madison.  The  Capitol  was  still  unfinished ;  in  fact,  there  was 
no  room  in  which  either  branch  could  meet;  so  the  members 
of  the  Council  met  in  the  little  room,  oven  smaller  than  at 
present,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  hall  as  you  enter  the 
American ;  and  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  in  the  basement ; 
in  which  permanent  organizations  took  placa  A  day  or  two 
later,  two  rooms  in  the  south  side  of  the  Capitol  were  pro- 
nounced in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
first  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  which  then 
contained  18,130  inhabitants,  embraced  in  eight  districts, 
consisting  of  the  following  counties :  Brown ;  Crawford ;  Grant ; 
Iowa ;  Milwaukee  and  Washington ;  Bacine ;  Bock  and  Wal- 
worth ;  and  Green,  Dane,  Jefferson  and  Dodge.  This  last  dis- 
trict was  represented  by  Ebenezeb  Brighah  in  the  Council. 

Having  organized  tha  Legislature,  the  next  question  was  for 
members,  officers  and  lobby,  to  find  places  to  eat  and  sleep  in. 
Though  we  paid  Metropolitan  prices,  it  cannot  be  said  we  had 
exactly  Metropolitan  fara  But  men  were  remarkably  accom- 
modating in  those  early  times,  and  without  a  grumble,  could  eat 
"hog  and  hominy,"  or  "common  doings,"  when  "chicken 
fixings  "  could  not  be  had ;  and  they  could  occupy  a  field  bed, 
where  they  were  forced  to  lie  spoon  fashion.  A  frontier  life 
is  a  mighty  leveler;  much  like  poverty,  making  men  acquainted 
with  strange  bed  fellowa  The  "school  section  "  of  the  Amer- 
can,  embracing  most  of  the  garret,  was  marked  into  lodging 
places  by  cracks  in  the  floor ;  and  its  other  rooms  were  equally 
crowded.  At  the  Madison  House,  only  six  men  were  placed 
in  a  room  sixteen  feet  square,  and  four  others  had  a  place  at 
the  fire  during  the  day  and  evening.  The  floors  of  the  Madi- 
son Hotel  were  also  almost  nightly  covered  with  shake-downs, 
for  travelers  and  transient  visitor&    Happy  were  those  men 
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who  could  find  places  in  the  few  private  houses,  where  four 
men  might  find  two  beds  in  a  cold  room,  ten  or  twelre  feet 
squara 

Those  were  merry  days  also.  Mrs.  Peck  s  fiddle  rang  out 
sweet  and  clear,  while  A.  A.  Bibd  and  his  wife  led  off  in  the 
"  Virginia  Eeel,"  or  **  Hunt  the  Squirrel,"  and  were  followed 
through  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  by  the  McDonalds,  Smiths, 
and  others  whose  names  escape  me.  As  wide  spread  hoops  were 
unknown,  less  space  was  needed  for  the  dance,  except  when 
some  ambitious  dame  or  lassie,  extended  her  skirts  with  both 
hands,  as  she  performed  a  '^double  shuffle,"  or  some  nimble  yet 
zealous  worshipper  of  Terpsichore,  stimulated  by  the  music  of 
Fisher's  hornpipe,  "  cut  a  pigeon  wing  "  over  some  ten  feet  of 
ground  floor,  and  would  have  bounded  higher  and  higher,  but 
for  the  rafters  and  walls  of  the  house.  What  entanglements 
of  hearts  and  clothes  then  took  place  among  the  things  which 
were.  All  went  in  for  a  full  measure  of  merriment  and  joy, 
and  thought  they  found  it.  Those  days  are  gone  now.  '^Hunt 
the  squirrel,"  and  the  "Virginia  reel"  are  too  galloping  for  these 
days  of  broad  crinolines,  and  the  "double  shuffle"  and  "pigeon 
wing"  too  violent  for  tight-laced  pretty  youngsters,  who  are 
scarcely  able  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  the  ten  stepped  cotillion, 
and  the  tripody  measures  of  the  waltz. 

Lake  Mills  and  Mineral  Point,  then  so  near  that  the  young 
men  had  sweethearts  there,  and  neighbors  went  on  friendly 
visits,  are  now  far  off.  The  roads  have  not  lengthened  a  jot, 
but  time  has. 

Some  of  those  people- of  1888,  have  gone  to  other  lands, 
helped  to  found  other  towns,  cities  and  States.  Not  a  few  have 
passed  away  like  the  tenements  which  covered  them  from  the 
storms  of  winter.  ^  Only  here  and  there  a  wanderer  remains 
like  Noah,  connecting  the  former  with  the  present  world  of 
Madison..  Simeon  Mills,  A.  A.  Bird,  Darwin  Clark,  Geo. 
P.  Delaplainb,  E.  M.  Willumson,  George  Hyer  and  John 
Stoner,  the  common  men  of  those  days,  have  made  such 
tracks  on  society  as  similar  men  always  make,  and  I  must  con- 
tent myself  with  this  allusion  to  them. 
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But  one,  a  very  worthy  and  very  valuable  man  in  any  place, 
then  and  still  a  character,  deserves  a  longer  notice.  "  Chief 
Justice  "  of  the  Peace,  Seymoub,  was  here  ;  and  his  pipe  was 
as  much  a  part  of  the  man  as  is  the  cigar  of  Lieutenant  Qen- 
eral  Grant.  With  that  in  his  mouth,  he  was  clerk  in  the  C!om- 
missioner*s  store,  kept  books,  dealt  out  silks  and  dry  goods,  tea 
and  powder ;  was  surveyor  of  the  town  plat,  only  he  read  the 
degrees  and  minutes  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  needle ;  tried 
causes,  civil  and  criminal,  and  administered  justice  mingled 
largely  with  equity  and  common  sense,  though  some  slander; 
ously  stated  that  at  times  his  brain  became  muddled  with  the 
tobacco  smoka  Some  spoke  hardly  of  him,  as  all  good  men 
are  evily  spoken  against  All  knew  he  was  the  Gazette,  and 
always  of  the  very  latest  edition  ;  and  he  had  at  that  early  time, 
under  his  special  care,  all  the  affairs  of  town.  State  and  church. 
But  a  few  years  ago  a  dreadful  sickess  came  to  him,  one  we 
all  regret,  and  none  more  than  myself,  and  Sbymour  lost  his 
pipe,  and  the  city  its  best  guardian.  We  shall  never  see  his 
like  again. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  asked  me  to  write  of  the  men  as 
well  as  the  things  of  those  early  times.  If  to  speak  of  the  one 
is  difficult,  the  other  is  nearly  impossible.  The  one  has  some 
firmness  about  it  which  can  be  caught  on  the  plate  of  the 
memory — a  tangibility  which  can  be  dealt  with.  The  other  is 
fleeting  as  the  clouds,  changing  constantly — a  very  kaleido- 
scope, astounding  and  pleasing  to  the  beholder  with  its  ever 
varying  forms,  and  yet  too  transient  to  be  delineated,  except  up- 
on such  susceptible  surfaces  as  might  leave  a  trace  of  the  path 
of  the  meteor,  or  the  bolt  of  Jove.  Such  susceptibility  was 
not  given  me ;  and  I  regret  it  the  less  when  I  know  that  the 
graphic  pen  of  George  Hyer,  a  participant  of  those  early 
times,  as  with  a  pencil  of  light  has  drawn  the  likeness  of  Oo- 
VALLB,  the  old  trapper,  who  had  forgotten  the  years  of  his  age, 
and  after  a  life  sp^nt  among  the  Indians,  could  never  brook 
the  march  of  civilisation,  or  conform  himself  to  its  custom& 
So,  too,  the  pn^es  of  others  can  be  seen  in  the  columns  of 
the  Union. 

25HiB^[70L.6.] 
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Judge  IryiN|  who  lost  a  match  with  a  rich  lady  in  Si  Louis, 
because  in  bis  extreme  neatness  and  parsimonyi  be  would  per- 
sist in  mending  bis  own  stockings,  and  sewing  on  his  own  but* 
ons,  has  also  been  drawn  to  life.  On  either  side  of  him  is 
painted  his  horse,  Pedro,  and  his  dog,  York,  for  whom  he  had 
a  love  surpassing  bis  love  of  woman.  No  picture  of  the 
Judge  would  have  been  complete  without  these,  his  constant 
companions  But  Wisconsin  became  a  State,  he  lost  his  office, 
and  the  pay  stopped.  He  went  to  Texas ;  he  had  never  win- 
tered in  Wisconsin,  unless  he  was  sick  so  as  to  be  unable  to 
get  away.  And  he  took  up  his  residence  on  the  Bio  Gaude- 
lupa  I  am  told  that  he  took  part  in  the  late  rebellion,  and 
some  of  the  Wisconsin  boys  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  Gen. 
Washburn,  attempted  to  take  him  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but 
failed,  as  he  got  wind  of  the  hunters  and  fled.  His  old  friends 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  him  here,  and  heard  him 
again  talk  of  the  full  blooded,  highbred  Pedro,  and  the  pure 
pointer  York;  or, upon  visiting  him  at  Camp  Bandall,  to  have 
seen  him  still  mending  his  stockings,  and  sewing  on  his  but- 
tons, so  that  with,  his  usual  neatness,  he  might  have  borne  up, 
under  the  fact  of  his  durance,  for  having  fought  against  a  Gov- 
ernment which  had  sustained  and  even  fed  him  so  long. 

When  he  lefk,  his  penuriousness  got  the  better  of  his  love 
and  though  his  love  for  York  especially,  had  at  times  resulted 
(as  it  is  said,  but  for  the  truth  of  which,  I  do  not  vouch,)  in 
judgment  against  many  a  poor  fellow,  who  slighted  the  dog,^ 
or  gave  him  a  sly  kick,  as  happened  to  the  Sage  of  Muckwan- 
ago ;  or  one  who  had  even  hinted  a  doubt  about  the  correct- 
ness of  his  always  scenting  a  game  bird,  as  Berry  Hanry 
did  when  York  came  to  a  **firm  point"  on  a  snow  bird. 
Though  the  Judge  at  the  time  most  pointedly  rebuked  Mr. 
Haney,  with  the  postive  assurance,  that  snow  birds  make  most 
excellent  pot  pies,  and  were  therefore  game  birds,  a  fact  which 
York  well  knew.  Though  that  was  a  rather  a  novel  defini- 
tion of  game  bird,  yet  by  it  York  was  then  defended,  and  re- 
mained so  until  the  time  came  for  the  judgment  of  the  court 
to  reach  the  offender ;  then  the  dog  was  fully  appeased. 
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As  penuriousness  had  prevailed  over  love  leaving  only  kind- 
ness in  the  bosom  of  the  Judge,  York  was  left  in  the  kind 
family  of  Job  Kelley  at  Monroe,  where  he  died.  Many 
years  afler,  Noah  Phelps  would  insist  on  holding  the  regular 
terms  of  the  Territorial  courts  in  Green  county,  as  he  had  the 
whole  Territorial  judiciary  then  remaining  in  Wisconsin.  There 
was  York  to  preside  as  in  days  past ;  Whiton  had  left  his 
hat  and  boots,  to  fill  a  place  at  the  bar,  and  he  was  himself 
on  hand  as  clerk  of  the  court  The  high  bred  Pedro  fered 
worse;  he  was  sold  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  plow,  and 
the  lumber  wagon.     "  Poor  old  horse  I  let  him  die."* 

I  have  been  looking  about  for  the  old  land  marks,  those  old 
houses  that  made  the  Madison  of  1838 — then  as  now,  the  gem 
in  silver  setting.  The  hand  of  man  guided  by  want  and  civil- 
ization, time  gnawing  out  the  hearts  of  oaks,  and  the  red 
tongue  of  fire  have  swept  them  out  of  existence.  The  old 
steam  mill  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  is  gone  to  its  foundtiiiona 
The  log  house  on  the  marsh,  where  Stoner  reared  his  house- 
hold, has  left  no  mark  behind.  The  site  of  the  first  frame 
house  built  in  Madison  at  theS.W.  comer  of  Wilson  and  Pinck- 
ney  streets,  for  J.  S.  Schermerhorn,  is  now  occupied  by  a  large 
two-story  brick  dwelling  house — that  where  the  first  man  died 

*Jndgo  David  Ibtin  wa0  a  native  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  In  Virginia,  where  he 
was  bom  In  1799.  He  early  atadied  law,  and  commenced  ita  practice  of  his  n«- 
tlve  region.  **  He  was  appointed.'^  eays  the  Milwaukee  NetPty  **  In  18^  by  Pbbsidbmt 
Jaokbon  to  the  office  of  Jaage  of  the  Territorial  Court  of  Michigan.  His  coort  was  held 
at  Mackinac,  Green  Bay  and  Mineral  Point.  On  the  erection  or  Wlscensin  into  a  sepa- 
rate Territory  in  1886,  he  was  appointed  Associate  Jadge  of  the  Territorial  Oonrt,  with 
Judge  Chablbs  Dunk,  recently  deceased,  and  Jndge  A.  G.  Millbb.  Jodge  Ibtik  was 
assigned  to  that  coort  in  that  part  of  the  Territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver.  after- 
wards constitating  Iowa.  When  the  Territory  of  Iowa  was  organized.  Judge  Ibtin  was 
assigned  to  the  middle  district  of  Wisconsin,  to  hold  district  court  in  the  then  counties 
of  Iowa,  Bock,  Walworth  and  Green.  He  held  these  courts,  and  sat  on  the  Territorial 
Sopreme  Court  with  Judges  Dunn  and  Millbb  until  the  State  was  admitted  Into  the 
Union,  in  1848.  His  official  career  then  terminating,  he  removed  to  Texas,  and  pur- 
ehaised  a  very  large  tract  of  land  near  Galveston,  where  he  colonized  many  of  his  relatives, 
and  where  he  coniinued  to  reside. '' 

Judge  iBviN,  says  one  who  knew  him  well,  waa  about  six  fset  in  heisrht,  very  eract 
and  well  proportioned.  His  hair  was  auburn,  not  turning  gray;  eyes  blue;  featnies  nar- 
row. He  waa  not  a  laborious  Judge,  but  was  attentive  to  duty,  honest  and  upright  In 
every  particular.  He  was  candid,  and  without  intrigue  or  deception.  For  integrity  and 
moral  principle  heeoloyed  unlvirsal  confidence.  He  was  fond  of  a  horse  and  a  dog- 
always  esteeming  Ait  horse  and  dog  the  finest  and  best.  Being  a  bachelor,  these  animals 
seemed  to  be  the  especial  objects  of  his  care  and  attention.  He  was  fond  of  hunting,  par- 
ticularly prairie  chickens;  and  fluently  took  the  lawyers  with  him,  to  teach  the  youna 
idea  haw  to  ehooL 

By  strict  economy  he  acquired  considerable  real  estate  in  the  mineral  section  of  Wis- 
consin. He  was  very  economical,  but  scrupulously  Just  in  all  his  dealings.  He  Indulg- 
ed In  sots  of  kindness  to  his  relatives,  but  did  not  show  much  sympathy  for  others. 
While  he  treated  all  with  urbanity  and  respect,  he  did  not  form  particular  attachments 
to  strangers. 


branee.  i;.  d. 
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*'  by  toaoh  etherial  slain,"  can  only  be  traced  by  the  crab  trees 
planted  by  Pbospeb  B.  Bird  ;  and  even  the  coarse  gray  sand 
stone  which  marked  Warren's  grave  on  University  Hill,  is 
buried  beneath  academician  soil,  to  be  at  some  remote  period 
brought  to  light,  perhaps  by  a  people  who  shall  speak  another 
tongue.* 

The  demands  of  improvement  have  removed,  demolished 
or  added  to  other  places,  until  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin- 
als ;  and  like  the  jack-knife  with  twelve  new  blades  and  six 
new  handles,  to  those  who  have  seen  their  transformations, 
they  are  the  same  old  knives  stilL  To  all  others  they  are  new 
ones.  One  of  these  places  deserves  a  longer  notice.  I  allude 
to  the  old  "worser."  This  two-story  frame  building  was 
placed  at  the  N.  W.  comer  of  Main  and  Pinckney  streets,  on  the 
ground  now  known  as  the  United  States  Block ;  and  was  built 
by  Abner  Nichols,  of  Mineral  Point,  and  Jacob  G-eorge, 
in  1888.  Having  partly  completed  the  building,  the  owners 
applied  for  a  tavern  license,  in  order  to  sell  liquors  according 
to  law,  as  all  good  liquor  sellers  desire  to  do.  For  some  for- 
gotten cause,  perhaps  the  want  of  "  two  spare  beds,"  they  were 
refused.  Licenses  for  groceries  were  then  some  four  times  the 
amount  of  those  for  taverns;  and  they  desired,  like  all  eco- 
nomical men,  to  save  the  difference.  On  being  denied  the 
lieense,  they  declared  that  if  they  could  not  keep  a  tavern^  they 
would  keep  something  "  wwaer."  And  so  without  a  license  •*  ITn- 
cle  George  "  opened  a  ^'  worser "  indeed,  where  men  at  the 
first  session  of  the  Legislature  could  buy  strong  drink,  and  in 
a  dark  cellar  they  could  fight  a  certain  wild  animal,  whose 
den  was  there.  When  the  United  States  Hotel  was  to  be 
built,  the  '* worser"  was  moved  down  Main  street,  ten  feet 
fh)m  the  new  brick  wall.  There  it  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
greatly  endangering  the  new  building,  which  was  often  on  fire 
in  the  roof^  doors  and  window& 

The  Madisonians  of  1889,  having  determined  to  celebrate 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and  to  vary  for  the  nonoe,  the  usual  diet 

«  8.  Wabbek  wu  a  carpenter,  and  was  kUled  by  lightning  in  the  anmrner  of  1888,  be 
Sng  the  second  death  In  the  pU«e,  the  flrtt  hSTtng  hten  one  NiLeozr,  neer  the  dose  ol- 
18W.    So  states  G«i.  Mnxs.  I^  C-  0. 
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of  baooo  and  fish,  ''  Uncle  Ab,"  of  die  ^  woreer,"  bad  agreed 
to  deliver  them  a  fat  steer  for  the  oocasioD.  The  eyening  of 
the  third  came,  and  Nichols  also,  boist^xxisly  happy.  Indi- 
vidually he  had  commeDoed  anticipating  the  good  feeling, 
which  the  keg  he  carried  in  his  wagon,  intended  primarily  for 
the  ''  worser,"  but  ultimately  designed,  after  quadrupling  its 
cost  in  favor  of  that  institution,  for  the  Madisonians,  whose 
whistles  had  long  been  dry.  Men  drank  *'  Peckatonica  "  and 
^'  Bock  Biver,"  in  Uiose  days,  and  thought  there  could  be  no 
feast  without  it*  True  to  his  trust,  Nichols  had  brought  the 
steer,  and  tied  him  in  a  thicket  to  a  burr  oak  tree,  near  the 
intersection  of  Dayton  and  State  streets,  where  none  of  the 
hungry  men  could  see  it  Then  takiug  one  more  drink  from 
his  ''  pocket  pistol,"  he  advanced  to  the  crowd  of  loungers  and 
longers ;  for  the  whisky  of  the  "  worser  "  had  long  since  failed, 
and  all  were  remarkably  dry.  The  keg  was  unloaded  and  tap- 
ped in  lees  time  than  I  can  tell  it,  and  all  hands  summoned  to 
drink.  So  the  Fourth  of  July  began,  as  it  not  unfrequently 
hfi^pens,  on  the  third.  The  tethered  steer  was  forgotten, 
in  the  joy  that  whiskjs  as  meat,  drink  and  lodging,  pervaded 
the  crowd ;  and  none  enjoyed  it  more  than  ''  Dnclb  Ab."  him- 
self. The  Madisoniaos,  next  day ,  celebrated  the  Fourth  in 
due  course.  They  marched  from  the  **  worser  "  in  due  form 
to  marshal  music  made  by  two  squeaking  fiddle&f  Fiddlers 
and  men  at  the  head,  and  women  at  the  tail  of  the  line. 
Gbobqe  p.  DsLii»LAiKS  read  the  declaration,  and  William 
T.  Sterling  delivered  a  short  but  broad  winged  eagle  oration. 
After  which  the  procession  reformed  in  close  order,  and  with 
^*  double  quick  "  marched  back  to  the  "  worser,"  and  to  the 
public  dinner  of  bacon  and  fish,  the  diet  of  other  days,  except 
they  had  whisky  to  drink.  They  eat,  they  drank,  and  then 
they  danced  to  the  cheery  notes  of  the  fiddles,  and  were  right 
merry. 
Three  days  after,  when  the  k^  was  empty,  and  no  more 

*  ^'Peckatonica'*  mod  "Bock  river/'  and  the  nsmes  of  some  other  Btreamt,  were  «sed 
pleasantly  to  designate  ▼arloaa  grades  of  whisky.  L.  C.  D. 

tGxoBOB  W.  Btoxsr,  Bmim  ajonth  at  that  time,  says  that  Sbot  and  Lmnui  Pbok 
played  the  Addles*  and  Thomas  Hnx  played  the  into.  L.  0.  D. 
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whisky  to  be  had,  "  Uncle  Ab."  sobered  off,  and  bethought 
him  of  the  steer  tied  to  the  burr  oak,  and  that  instead  of  having 
been  served  up  on  the  National  feast,  he  was  still  under  the 
tree.  There  it  was  that  the  butcher's  knife  released  him  at  once 
from  bis  three  days'  fast  and  from  life ;  and  he  served  to  vary 
the  daily  diet  of  bacon  and  bread  on  common  days  of  the 
year. 

The  old  Capitol  like  its  companions  of  1838,  has  fallen  be- 
fore the  demands  of  improvement  It  was  first  attacked  on  both 
sides  and  resisted  long  and  well,  but  when  it  was  at  last  flank- 
ed at  both  ends,  it  surrendered  and  fell  on  the  spot  where  it 
stood.  May  the  beauties  and  just  proportions  of  the  new  Cap- 
itol be  emblematical  of  the  reconstructed  Union ;  and  then, 
even  we,  who  have  a  love  for  old  things,  may  cherish  the  one, 
as  we  love  the  other. 

A  few  of  the  old  landmarks  of  1888  yet  remain  on  their 
old  sites ;  all  are  changed  by  additions,  by  paint  and  by  time. 
The  American  is  more  than  tripled  in  size.  The  Commission- 
ers' store,  where  fast  men  and  boys  filled  "  the  big  bellied  bot- 
tle," and  drank  to  "  rosin  the  bow,"  and  where  they  bought 
"  little  fishes,*'  steeped  in  oil,  which  they  eat  late  of  nights, 
was  then  on  the  south  side  of  King  street,  but  now  forms  the 
American's  east  wing.     The  west  wing  is  of  modern  data 

The  curious  antiquarian  by  sharp  squinting  will  find,  just 
above  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  clapboards,  which 
John  Messbbsmith  Jr.,  in  1888,  nailed  upon  a  two  storied 
frame  building.  It  was  opened  as  a  gambling  house,  and 
named  '^  the  tiger."  To  day  it  is  half  hid  by  an  ill  looking 
frontispiece,  and  has  a  similar  addition  in  the  rear,  which  have 
transformed  it  more  into  the  appearance  of  a  mud  turtle,  than 
the  lithe  animal  he  once  was.  I  think  he  has  been  re-named, 
and  is  a  tiger  no  more ;  at  least  his  teeth  are  drawn,  and  nails 
clipped,  and  few  now-a-days  know  how  many  victims  fell  be- 
fore his  voracity.  The  men  who  kept  him  and  those  who  fur- 
nished his  food,  have  taken  to  other  employments. 

In  going  down  State  street,  you  will  find  on  the  south  side 
a  small  framed  house  with  three  roofs.    One  half  this  place 
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was  then  the  residence  of  William  T.  SrEBLiNa,  the  Territo- 
rial Librarian,  and  Fourth  of  July  orator.  The  other  half  was 
built  in  after  daya  This  old  place  must  soon  give  way  to  the 
three  storied  brick  block,  which  will  arise  on  its  ruins,  as  such 
blocks  have  already  risen  on  either  side. 

One  other  house  you  will  find  in  Clymer  street,  doubled  in 
size,  half  hid  under  trees,  and  overshadowed  by  the  tallest 
buildings  in  the  city.  How  it  has  escaped  the  march  of  im- 
provement, or  the  tongue  of  fire,  is  a  matter  of  wonder.  At 
an  early  day  it  was  inhabited  by  Gen.  Simeon  Mills.  It  has 
since  been  the  residence  of  a  Governor,  and  bears  a  charmed 
existehce. 

A  cottage,  small  but  ornate  in  the  extreme,  of  one  story  and 
two  rooms,  lost  its  ornamental  front  in  1841,  and  took  on  an 
additional  room,  still  stands  on  Johnson  street ;  then  it  was 
the  residence  of  Isaac  H.  Palmbb,^  subsequently  the  propri- 
etor and  founder  of  the  village  of  Lodi,  in  Columbia  county, 
who  with  genuine  taste  and  an  eye  to  the  beautiful,  surrounded 
it  with  the  native  crabtrees,  which  for  many  years  after  filled 
the  air  around  with  their  fragrance,  and  pleased  the  eye  with 
their  beautiful  flowers.  To  day  that  old  house  is  the  home  of 
the  "  sisters  of  charity,"  and  will  soon  be  overshadowed  by 
the  walls  of  the  sanctuary.  Its  own  fate  is  fast  approaching 
when  it  must  follow  after  its  companions  of  the  ancient  timcf 

All  the  remainder  of  the  buildings  of  that  day,  so  far  as  I 
can  trace  them,  are  gone  or  removed  to  other  places,  dressed  in 
new  garbs,  applied  to  new  uses,  and  can  be  recognized  only  by 
those  who  have  witnessed  all  the  transformations.  Some  oth- 
ers have  only  been  removed  to  other  sites,  and  applied  to  new 
uses. 

*Mr.  Pauob  droTe  (me  of  the  teams  oonoected  wMk  BniD^t  ptr^of  workmen  for  the 
Crpita),  who  came  through  from  Milwaukee  to  Madison  in  June,  18ff7.  •  L.  C.  D. 

t  Of  these  ancient  landmarks  of  the  early  days  of  Madison,  the  Amerkm^  was  totally 


and  later  still  hy  the  late  Hon.  Chavmobt  Abbott,  was  origlnallT  hniit  on  the  flat,  east 
of  the  UniTersity  gronnds:  hat  before  occapanoy,  it  was  remorea  to  the  west  end  of  tiie 
lot,  on  the  soath  side  of  State  street,  now  owned  hy  Lbonabd  Noldxv,  and  was  torn 
down  in  1867.  The  Clymer  street  house,  in  early  days  the  residence  of  Oen.  Mills,  and 
Buhseqaently  of  Gov.  Dorr,  is  still  in  existence,  owned  by  Kohvbb  brothers,  in  '.the 
rear  o^  and  adjoining  the  old  Yah  Bbrsbh  or  Opera  House  dIocIc  The  Johnson  street 
G<yttage,  the  pioneer  residence  of  L  H.  Palmbb,  Is  yet  standing.  Just  south  of  the  Ger- 
man Oatholc  choich,  and  is  stUl  occnpled  by  the  sisters  as  the  school  d  the  Holy  Re. 
deemer.  L.  0.  D. 
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In  1888)  the  monificent  gift  of  the  General  Ooyermneai^  the 
Budens  of  t^e  State  Library,  was  kept  in  a  little  four  rooftd, 
am  storied,  wooden  bnilding,  fifteen  feet  square,  standing  on 
King  street.  Now,  the  Library  crowds  otie  of  the  rooms  of 
the  new  Capitol,  and  will  soon  require  to  be  relieved  I  know 
of  one  Territory  which  received  a  similar  gift,  and  after  fifteen 
3'ears,  it  has  less  books  in  its  Library  than  were  first  given  it 
And  in  another,  an  act  has  been  passed  forlndding  the  attor- 
neys from  citing,  and  the  judges  from  quoting  and  following 
the  decisions  of  d^er  courts,  when  contending  for  or  deciding 
what  is  the  law  of  any  case  which  may  be  before  them.  I  am 
proud  to  say  Wisconsin  has  pursued  no  such  policy,  whkli  caa 
only  result  in  ignorance. 

As  the  houses  have  changed,  so  the  people  hate  changed, 
some  giving  way  to  new  comers,  others  have  found  rest  in 
the  tomb.  Best  t  did  I  say  ?  Three  times  have  sites  been 
fixed  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  as  often  have  they  been 
removed,  and  the  dead  transferred  I  Are  they  safe  yet  firom 
the  march  of  civilization  ?  Here  and  there  we  find  almost 
among  strangers,  one  of  those  old  sojourners  of  1888.  But 
how  few  they  are  I  One  may  tell  them  on  their  fingers'  ends, 
enumerate  them  as  their  works  at  that  day  can  be  told  The 
rains  and  snows,  sunshine  and  stcnms,  the  heat  and  cold  of 
almosit  thirty  years  have  beaten  upon  them,  fkded  the  spark- 
ling eyes,  and  blanched  the  glossy  locka  The  very  thought 
makes  the  limbs  tremble,  the  body  sto<^,  the  step  shorten,  the 
voice  creak,  and  the  blood  flow  sluggirtily  through  the  veins. 
It  makes  one  feel  more  of  the  old  man,  as  it  sets  him  back  on 
the  dial  of  time. 

Those  were  the  oldest  times  in  Madison,  and  but  little  time 
remains  to  speak  of  later  days  and  things—  none  of  the  private 
buildings,  streets,  charters,  and  city  growth.  Then  the  Capi- 
tol stood  out  unfenced  ;  even  the  corners  of  the  square  were 
unmarked  by  post  or  staka  However,  Madison  was  the  Capi- 
tol of  tK  growing  Territory,  and  the  work  of  improvement  went 
on.  In  1841,  Bjlttsr  had  completed  his  contract  on  the  Gap* 
itol,  wd  the  fence  was  placed  around  the  aquare  in  1842  ;  the 
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oedar  posts  haviz^  been  out  parti  j  <m  the  banks  of  tiie  lakes, 
and  partly  on  the  Wisconsin  river.  To  speak  of  matters  re^ 
lating  to  diftt  Oaphol  is  all  the  time  I  have  left^  and  I  must  be 
brief  at  tiiai. 

In  leiS,  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Pnblic  Property 
W9M  created,  and  that  of  Librarian  and  Oomnussioner  of  Pnblio 
Bnildings  abcdished.  and  their  daties  transferred  to  the  Super- 
intendent John  Y.  Smith  was  elected  to  fill  the  place.  In 
his  hands,  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings,  had  been 
placed  the  management  of  the  suits  then  pending  against  the 
rid  building  Commissions^.  These  finally  went  to  judgtn^ii 
in  1847,  in  Grant  county,  after  having  traveled  the  rounds  from 
Dane  to  Iowa,  Walworth,  Milwaukee  and  Ghntnt,  the  Temtoey 
recovering  the  amount  of  about  $15,000.  This  debt  was  can- 
celled in  1848  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  upon  the  payment  of 
eoets,  excluding  the  amounts  which  had  bem  paid  by  ibe  Ter* 
ritory  to  its  att(»rney& 

The  Superintendent  then  received  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
(fellars,  and  performed  the  duties  of  Librarian,  as  well  as  over* 
seer  of  all  work  and  repairs  in  and  about  the  Oapitc^  and 
making  of  contracts.  The  Legislature  refusing  even  to  allow 
the  postage  account,  or  pay  for  time  when  necessarily  absent 
from  home,  attending  to  business  for  the  public  The  Super- 
intendents  of  those  days  can  remember  many  instances  wheps 
bills  for  moneys  absolutely  and  necessarily  paid  out  in  dis^ 
charge  of  horse  and  stage  fare,  and  for  board  and  lodging  were 
out  down  nearly  or  quite  one-half  Such  was  the  economy,  <a 
rather  parsimony,  of  those  early  timea 

In  1846  I  was  elected  to  the  place  of  Superintendent,  and 
entering  upon  the  duties,  I  hired  one  man  to  do  all  the  work 
required,  to  whom  I  paid  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year, 
receiving  for  that  piece  of  extravagance  any  amount  of  cumes 
and  growls.  At  that  time  the  Park  was  more  than  half  eov^ 
ered  with  hazel  bushes,  and  oak  gruba  The  first  were  de- 
stroyed by  mowing,  and  the  last  were  dog  up.  The  wild  giasi 
WW  sQOoeeded  by  the  present  grasses,  partly  by  sowing  the  seed, 
and  partly  spontaneous,  or  by  self-lowing.    The  trem-^4kma 
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the  merest  busb,  were  trimmed  up  to  about  six  feet,  that  being 
nearly  one-half  their  entire  height  In  1847, 1  csontracted  with 
Alex  McBbids,  at  fifty  cents  a  tree,  for  planting  out  the  row  of 
maples  and  elms  next  to  the  Park  fence,  he  agreeing  to  war- 
rant their  growth.  This  was  done  without  authority  of  law, 
and  before  any  appropriation  had  been  made  for  that  purpose. 
That  Legislative  body  could  never  have  been  induced  to  make 
such  an  appropriation,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  then  the 
greatest  opposition  to  all  appropriations  for  future  benefit ;  and 
because  there  was  at  that  time  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
many  members  to  remove  the  seat  of  Government  to  some 
other  place.  It  was  therefore  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
the  Legislature  could  be  induced  to  make  an  appropriation  to 
pay  for  those  trees.  I  have  often  asked,  what  price  the  State 
would  now  fix  upon  those  same  trees  7  To  these  small  begin* 
nings,  this  assuming  of  responsibility,  I  look  back  and  see 
what  our  beautiful  Park  has  since  become — the  ornament  of 
the  most  handsomely  located  city  in  the  Union,  the  brightest 
setting  of  any  Capitol  on  the  continent,  if  not  in  the  world. 
If  it  be  such  now,  when  less  than  half  finished,  what  will  it 
be  in  a  few  years,  after  the  hand  of  the  tasteful  landscape  gar- 
dener shall  have  brought  to  light  its  innate  loveliness? 

Two  other  acts,  the  responsibility  of  doing  which  I  assumed, 
will  be  briefiy  noticed.  The  old  Capitol  was  by  some  strange 
design  of  the  architect,  planned  without  basement  rooms,  al- 
though the  walls  were  about  seven  feet  below  the  base,  and 
had  doors  and  windows  at  each  end.  For  many  years  these 
cellars  formed  sleeping  apartments  for  the  loose  hogs  of  the 
town ;  and  not  unfrequently  their  music  was  less  enchanting 
than  jEolian  harps,  or  grand  old  organ  tones.  It  struck  me 
that  this  portion  of  the  building  could  be  better  employed, 
and  as  the  removal  of  some  three  feet  of  earth  in  depth  was 
necessary,  I  let  a  contract  for  that  purpose,  at  twenty  cents  a 
yard  square.  Into  this  space  the  dry  wood  was  transferred, 
and  found  making  much  less  noise  than  the  hogs  had  made 
before.  Soon  after,  that  portion  of  the  house  having  new  win* 
dows  cut  on  the  sides,  was  made  into  rooms  and  offices,  and 
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was  thus  used  until  the  lights  were  darkened  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  building. 

Another  building,  which  has  just  been  struck  from  exist- 
ence, was  in  form  quasi-gothio,  costing  eight  hundred  dollars, 
which  when  built  was  sufficiently  distant  from  both  walks  and 
other  buildings,  and  so  embowered  in  trees,  as  to  be  neither 
oflfensive  nor  conspicuous ;  and  when  once  built,  was  ran  with- 
out expense  to  the  publia  Yet  for  nineteen  years,  with  almost 
-no  cost  for  repairs,  it  performed  all  the  duties  required  of  such 
a  building.  Its  construction  received  much  severe  economic 
opposition  at  the  time ;  but  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
no  similar  amount  of  money  has  been  more  judiciously  paid 
out  But  the  march  of  extension  encroached  upon  its  site, 
and  it  too  has  fidlen.^  The  spot  where  it  stood,  like  the  well 
of  water  in  another  part  of  the  Square,  is  erased  from  thd  face 
of  the  earth,  and  known  only  on  the  sandy  tablets  of  human 
memory.  One  more  wave  of  time  will  beat,  and  all  traces  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  earth  will  be  gone  forever. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  warned  by  time  and  your  patience 
to  stop  just  where  Madison  began  to  mould  into  form,  and  can 
say  naught  of  edifices  which  sprang  up  even  in  1839  and  1840, 
or  of  the  men  who  inhabited  them,  without  swelling  my  paper 
beyond  all  due  proportions  Some  other  and  better  pen  must 
write  of  those  later  years.  The  field  is  ample  for  the  historian, 
the  poet  or  novelist,  and  to  them  I  leave  it 

And  now  thanking  you  for  the  attention  you  have  given  me, 
I  submit  my  imperfect  sketch  as  a  waif  on  the  ocean  of  histo- 
ry, not  knowing  what  may  be  its  fate,  but  supposing  it  will 
pass  away  even  before  its  author. 

*  The  brick  stractnre  Alliided  to,  was  Uie  water-closet,  in  tlie  rear  of  the  old  ^^* 
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NAMING  OF  MADISON  and  DANE  COUNTY, 

AND  THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  CAPITAL. 


Beoently  the  queetion  has  arisen,  who  named  Dane  county 
»nd  th«  city  of  Madison  ?  After  considerable  inquiry  on  the 
wilijeot,  the  following  pertinent  statements  have  been  obtained : 

Hon.  Moses  M.  Strong  states : 

^  I  have  no  personal  recollection  as  to  who  suggested,  or  gave 
the  name  of  Dane  to  your  county.  I  have  conversed  vrith  Hon. 
J.  B.  Tbbbt,  who  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  members  from  old 
Iowa  county  in  the  Belmont  Legislature  of  1836;  and  his  recol- 
lection is,  though  not  direct,  that  the  name  was  suggested  by 
his  colleague,  Ebenbzeb  Bbioham. 

^^  The  Journals  of  the  House  of  that  Session  (pages  42,  43) 
show,  that  on  the  9th  of  November,  Mr.  Geobgb  P.  Smith,  of 
Iowa  county,  from  the  committee  composed  of  the  entire  delega- 
tion of  the  counties  of  Iowa,  Brown  and  Milwaukee,  reported  a 
bill  for  the  subdivision  of  those  counties.  It  appears  that  sub- 
sequently this  bill  was  divided  into  two,  one  bill  for  the  division 
of  Iowa  county,  and  another  f6r  the  division  of  the  counties  of 
Brown  and  Milwaukee.  This  latter  was  ordered  engrossed, 
November  29th  (Journal,  page  94;)  and  finally  passed  both 
Houses  and  became  a  law,  as  number  28  of  the  Session  Laws  of 
1836,  entitled  *  Aa  Act  te  divide  the  counties  of  Brown  and 
Milwaukee,'  the  fourth  section  of  which  creates  and  constitutes 
the  county  of  Dane. 

"If  the  original  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Smith  on  the  9th  of  No- 
vember could  be  found  among  the  Archives,  it  might  aid  you  in 
the  investigation  of  the  subject. 

"  Indeed,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  the  State  Historical  Society 
make  application  to  the  Legislature,  to  have  committed  to  the  cus- 
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ioij  of  the  Society,  all  the  old  manusoript  arohiyes  relatiag  to 
the  Legislative  branch  of  the  GoYemmeBt  during  ita  Territorial 
exi8t^u3e." 

Hon.  Henry  S.  Baird,  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Coun- 
cil, from  Brown  county,  in  1886,  Vrites: 

*^  In  answer  to  your  enquiry  as  to  the  persons  who  originated 
the  names  of  Dane  county  and  the  city  of  Madisob^  I  cannot  with 
anything  like  certainty,  give  the  information  sought ;  but  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  the  county  of  Dane  owes  its  name  to 
the  late  Ebenezbb  Bbighah,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Couneil 
in  1836,  when  the  Territory  was  divided  into  counties.  Grov- 
DoTT  was  not  a  member  of  the  Council ;  but  I  believe  that  he 
had  the  honor  of  bestowing  the  name  of  Madison  upon  the  Cap* 
ital  City,  as  he  purchased  the  land  on  which  the  original  was  laid 
out,  and  had  the  plat  of  the  town  made." 

Hon.  Morgan  L.  Martin,  of  Green  Bay,  writes: 

"  At  the  first  session  of  our  Territorial  Legislature,  Gov.  Doty 
did  more  to  shape  the  legislation,  and  especially  in  reference  to 
the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  Government  at  Madison,  than  any 
other  citizen,  and,  it  is  presumed  also,  in  giving  a  name  to  the 
county  in  which  it  was  located.  The  name  of  the  future  city  was 
agreed  upon  by  himself  and  others  of  us,  who  were  the  original 
proprietors,*  long  before  the  session  of  the  Belmont'Legislature 
was  held;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  name  of  the  county. 
Probably  that  also  was  designated  on  the  orginal  plan;  and  to 
Gov.  Doty  is  due  the  honor  of  naming  it,  or  to  Gov.  Masok,  who 
was  one  of  the  original  owners  of  the  site  on  which  the  embryo 
city  was  laid  out." 

Qen.  Albbrt  G.  Ellis,  a  member  oi  the  House  of  Bej^re* 
aentatives  from  Brown  County,  at  the  Belmont  Season  of  1886^ 
gives  his  recollections  as  follows : 

'^  As  to  the  naming  of  Dane  County  and  Madison,  there  is  not 
a  doubt  but  Judge  Dorr  did  both.  I  often  heard  him  speak  in 
terms  of  admiration  of  the  distinguished  services  of  Nathak 

*  Reference  it  here  had  to  ttie  Fonr  Lake  Companj,  which  entorad  lito  aiiklea  of  ••- 
soclation  Jane  1,  lb86,  bnt  seem  to  hATe  never  effected  anythlog  in  their  associated  ca- 
paci^.  It  is  understood  that  Jndge  DofT  and  M.  L.  Mabxih,  were  among  the  nominal 
members  of  this  company.  L.  C.  D. 
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Dact,  and  especially  in  connection  with  the  ordinance  of  'ST. 
No  doubt  he  proposed  the  name  for  Dane  County. 

*'  As  to  Madison,  I  have  indeed  distinct  recollections.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  from  Brown  county,  in 
1836.  At  that  session  the  fixing  of  the  seat  of  Government  for 
Wisconsin  was  a  leading  measure,  and  gave  rise  to  a  very  spir- 
ited contest.  The  bill  was  introduced  early,  and  was  debated 
with  much  heat  for  many  days,  the  several  rival  local  interests 
striving  to  carry  off  the  prize :  Mineral  Point,  Dodgeville,  Bel- 
mont, Dubuque,  Des  Moines,  Cassville,  Green  Bay,  Prairie  du 
Ghien,  Janesville  and  Milwaukee,  all  urging  their  claims. 

*^  About  the  middle  of  the  contest.  Judge  Dott  quietly  ap- 
peared at  Belmont,  with  a  surveyor,  John  V.  Sutdam,  Esq., 
and  took  rooms  at  the  Hotel.  It  soon  transpired,  that  he  had  the 
seat  of  Government ''  in  his  pocket; "  in  other  words,  he  had  laid 
out  a  town  at  the  Four  Lakes,  on  lands  purchased  by  Stevens 
T.  Mason,  Governor  of  Michigan,  and  himself,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
proposed  the  next  day  as  the  Capital  of  Wisconsin.  This,  true 
enough,  was  done  by  Hon.  Alanson  Sweet,  a  member  of  the 
Council  from  Milwaukee.  The  idea  was  pohed  at  by  many,  and 
was  for  several  days  regarded  as  chimerical.  Before  another  debate 
however,it  was  discovered  that  Madison  was  fast  coming  into  favor, 
and  especially  so  with  the  members  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  and 
stories  were  put  in  circulation  of  a  certain  stock  company, 
owners  of  the  city  of  Madison,  with  thirty-six  shares  in  all — just 
the  number  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislative  Council ;  and 
that  most  of  the  members,  and  particularly  those  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  jwere  stockholders.  However  the  truth  might  have 
been  about  the  shares,  true  it  is,  that  at  the  next  consideration 
of  the  matter  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Madison  was 
largely  ahead,  and  distanced  all  other  interests.  There  were  some 
hard  things  said  at  the  time;  but  all  parties  have  since  conceded 
that  the  location  was  fortunate,  and  long  since  accorded  to  Gov. 
Doty  foresight  and  patriotism  in  the  location  of  our  State  Cap- 
ital." 

John  V.  Suydam,  Esq.,  of  Green  Bay,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing reminiscenses : 
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"  On  the  second  day  of  November*  of  the  year  in  which  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  was  held  at  Belmont,  Gov.  Doty  and  < 
myself  started  from  Green  Bay  on  horseback,  he  with  his  green 
blanket  and  shot  gun,  that  had  been  his  companions  on  many  and 
many  a  trip  through  the  almost  trackless  wilds  of  Wisconsin, 
and  I  with  my  compass  and  chain.  We  were  both  provided 
for  camping  out  wherever  night  should  overtake  us ;  and  for  the 
more  solid  part  of  our  forage,  we  were  to  depend  upon  the  Gov- 
ernor's gun.  On  our  way  we  stopped  at  various  places,  among 
which  were  Cliffton,  at  the  north  end  of  Winnebago  Lake,  where 
we  laid  out  the  village  bearing  that  name,  out  of  respect  to  an  ex- 
tensive ledge  of  rock  that  crops  out  at  that  point;  and  at  Duck 
creek,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  about  eight  or 
ten  miles  below  Portage  City,  where  we  laid  out  the  town  of 
Wisconsinapolis. 

^<  Finally,  after  about  eight  days  from  the  time  of  leaving  home, 
we  reached  what  was  then  called  '  Four  Lakes.'  We  came  by  the 
trail  that  led  around  by  the  north  side  and  west  end  of  Fourth 
Lake,  and  found  near  what  might  be  called  the  northwest  comer, 
and  perhaps  two  miles  from  where  the  University  buildings  now 
stand,  a  small  log  house,  occupied  by  a  man  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten,!  who  entertained  our  horses  and  ourselves  nights,  and 
assisted  us  day  times  in  making  such  meanders  and  surveys  of 
the  shores  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Lakes,  and  other  points,  as 
were  necessary  for  making  the  plat  of  the  future  city.  This  took 
US,  I  think,  three  days.  The  precise  time  in  which  the  survey 
and  original  plat  of  the  city  were  made,  was  during  the  second 
and  third  weeks  of  November,  while  the  Legislature  was  in  ses- 
sion at  Belmont. 

**  While  standing  at  the  section  comer,  on  that  beautiful  spot 
between  the  Lakes,  then  the  central  point  of  a  wilderness,  with 
no  civilization  nearer  than  Fort  Winnebago  on  the  north,  and 
Blue  Mounds  on  the  west,  and  but  very  little  there  ;  and  over 
which  now  stands  the  principal  entrance  to  one  of  the  finest  oap- 
itol  structures  in  the  West — ^I  have  no  doubt  Gov.  Doty  saw  in  his 

*  This,  it  would  leem,  shonld  be  October.  Kr.  Sutpam  certiflet,  on  October  S7, 1886 
that  he  had  **  carefolly  meandered  and  meaanred  the  exterior  lines  '^  of  the  plat  of  the 
town  of  Mndleon;  Judge  Dott  certifies  to  the  correctness  of  the  plat^t  *' Belmont,  No- 
Tember  4, 1886. "  These  dates  were  ftimlshed me  by  C.  P.  CHAPifAN,Bsq.,  derived  from. 
the  land  records  of  Dane  county,  which  I  have  verified  by  examination.  L.  C.  D. 

t  XicincL  St.  Ctb,  a  brief  sketch  of  whom  foUows  this  paper.  L.  D.  D. 
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£ar-Teaolung  mind,  just  what  we  ik>w  see  aotuallj  aooomplUhed, 
a  splendid  city  surrounding  the  Capitol  of  Wisoonsin  at  Four 
Lakes,  as  he  remarked  to  me  then,  that  I  need  not  be  sorprked  to 
learn  that  the  seat  of  Oovernment  of  Wisconsin  was  located  on 
that  spot  before  the  Legislature  had  adjourned.  And  sure  enongii, 
it  BO  happ^ied. 

**We  went  dire^^j  to  Belmont,  where  the  Legislature  was  ia 
session.  On  arriving  there,  I  immediately  set  about  drawing  the 
plat  of  Madison,  the  Governor,  in  the  mean  time,  giving  me 
Buoute  directions  as  to  its  whole  plan,  every  item  of  which  hav- 
ing originated  with  him  while  on  the  ground,  as  being  the  most 
suitable,  and  best  cakmlated,  to  develop  the  peculiar  tapognkphj 
of  the  place. 

^^  As  soon  as  the  plats  were  completed,  I  returned  home  alone, 
leaving  the  Governor  behind  to  carry  out  his  objeet.  On  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Legislature,  quite  a  number  of  gentlemen,  I 
never  learned  how  many,  belonging  to  that  body,  went  to  their 
homes  the  owners  of  sundry  comer  lots  in  a  new  town,  and  the 
seat  of  Gt)vemment  of  Wisconsin  was  permanently  located  at 
Madison,  while  the  temporary  locality  was  to  be  at  Burlington, 
on  ihe  west  side  of  the  Mis^ssippi,  imtil  the  Capitcd  buildings 
were  erected  and  got  ready  for  occupancy. 

^*  Gov.  Doty  had  the  honor  of  naming  the  ooimty  of  Dane 
after  some  notable  person  and  circumstance  connected  wiih  the 
passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  Government  of  the 
Territory  North- West  of  the  Ohio,  which  he  wished  might  be 
preserved  in  this  imperishaUe  way;  and  the  name  was  given  to 
the  city  by  him  m  honor  of  President  M4j>isok,  whose  memory 
he  held  in  very  high  esteem." 

Hon.  John  Catlin,  who  was  among  the  early  settlers  at 
Madison,  in  1837,  and  the  first  lawyer  of  the  place,  says : 

*^  I  always  understood  that  Jahxs  D.  Doty  gave  the  name  of 
Dane  to  the  county  of  that  name,  after  N^lthak  Dakb,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  of  it." 

Hon.  Jomr  Y.  Smith,  an  early  settler  of  Brown  county,  and 
afterwards  of  Madison,  states : 

<^  My  impression  is,  that  the  name  of  Dane  county  was  sug- 
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gested  by  Gov.  Dorr;  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  sure  to  justify 
the  statement  as  an  historical  £act.'' 

Hon.  Gilbert  Knapp,  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, from  Milwaukee  county,  in  1886,  says : 

*^  I  think  Hon.  J.  D.  Dott  gave  the  name  of  Madison  to  your 
city." 

Maj.  Charles  Doty,  son  of  Gov.  Doty,  states : 

"  I  have  always  thought  my  father  named  the  city  of  Madison ; 
but  can  recall  nothing  in  reference  to  the  naming  of  Dane 
county." 

Judge  J.  G.  EInapp,  an  early  resident  of  Brown  county, 
and  subsequently  of  Madison,  makes  the  following  statement: 

'^  Dane  county  was  named  after  Hon.  Nathan  Dane,  a  dele- 
gate in  the  Continental  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  who,  if 
not  the  author,  introduced  into  Congress  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 
Gov.  Dott  has  told  me,  that  he  suggested,  and  had  influence 
sufficient  to  induce  the  adoption  of  this  name.  He  deemed  it 
very  proper  that  the  coimty  in  which  the  Capital  of  the  last 
Territory  and  State  organized  out  of  the  old  North  West  Terri- 
tory, should  perpetuate  the  name  of  the  author  of  that  Ordinance,, 
by  bearing  his  name ;  as  I  think  the  act  of  establishing  the  coun- 
ties, will  be  found  bearing  a  later  date  than  that  fixing  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Capital.  I  have  no  question  but  that  we  are  indebted 
to  Gov.  Doty  for  the  name  of  Dane," 

Thus  it  quite  clearly  appears,  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
vague  and  uncertain  recollections  of  Hon.  Henry  S.  Baird  and 
Hon.  John  B.  Terry,  in  supposing  that  the  late  CoL  Brioham 
gave  name  to  Dane  county,  as  he  was  the  first  white  settler 
within  its  limits,  the  strong  preponderance  of  testimony  points 
to  Gov.  Doty  *  as  the  person  who  originated  the  name ;  and 

*For  the  sake  of  preterring  some  interestiag  llicts  with  reference  to  Gov.  Dovr  and 
his  parentage,  ftimlshed  br  Dr.  Franklim  B.  Houoh,  the  well-known  antiquary  and  his- 
torian, of  LowYllle,  N.  Y.,  Dnt  received  too  late  for  the  notice  of  the  Governor  in  onr  last 
Tolnme,  we  now  append  them: 

**  Csnxns  Dott,  the  fhther  of  Jms  D.  Dott,  removed  from  Salem,  Washington 
county,  N.  Y.,  to  Hartinsbnrgh,  Lewis  coonty,  N.  Y.,  ahont  1801,  and  died  in  that  town 
October  1(1,  1SS4.  He  was  for  many  years  an  inn-keeper.  He  was  sheriff  of  Lewis 
county,  In  1806-6,  and  in  1811-14:  a  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1814,  1616  and  1817:  and 
Surrogate  from  1816  to  ISBK.  Be  was  appointed  Assess^  under  the  law  impoeing  a 
direct  tax  by  Congress  after  the  war  of  181i-16,  and  was  several  years  a  County  Judge. 

"*  Mrs.  Sabah  Dott,  mother  of  Got.  Dott,  was  a  sister  of  Gen.  Waltxb  Kabtin,  first 

36  His.— [Vol.  6.] 
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all  unite  ia  asoribiiig  to  him  the  su^eatioa  of  the  name  of 
MadisoD  for  the  Capital  city,  in  commemoration  of  the  name 
and  services  of  one  of  the  distingaished  associates  of  Nathan 
Dane  in  the  old  Continental  Congress,  and  who  subsequentlj 
filled  the  high  position  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

Aj3  the  journals  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  1836  are 
rare,  a  synopsis  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  location 
of  the  Capital,  may  be  deemed  of  sufficient  interest  to  re-pro- 
duce in  this  connection. 

Governor  Dodgb,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  pledged 
his  assent  to  any  locality  for  the  pemianent  seat  of  Govern- 
ment upon  which  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple should  regard  as  would  best  promote  the  public  good. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  1836,  Alanson  Sweet,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  from  Milwaukee,  introduced  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  seat  of  Government ;  and  the  Council  had  two  ses- 
sions on  the  bill  in  committee  of  the  whole  that  day,  and  re- 
newed the  session  on  the  subject  on  Saturday,  the  12ih,  On 
Monday,  the  14th,  its  further  consideration  was,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Abndt,  of  Green  Bay,  postponed  one  week. 

Nov.  21st,  the  bill  was  again  taken  up  in  committee  ot  the 
<whole ;  the  22d  and  23d,  two  sessions  each  day  were  held — at 
the  latter,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Arndt  to  strike  out  Madison 
as  the  Capital,  and  insert  Fond  du  Lac,  which  was  negatived 
by  a  vote  of  six  ayes  to  seven  noea  By  precisely  the  same 
vote,  except  Du  Buque,  which  received  five  votes,  were  the 
following  places  successively  moved  to  be  substituted  for  Mad- 
ison, and  rejected  :  Du  Buque  ;  the  Portage  of  the  Wisconsin 
and  Fox  rivers;  Helena;  Milwaukee;  Racine;  Belmont; 
Mineral  Point;  Platteville;  Astor;  Cassville;  Belleview  [on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi;]  Koshkonong;  Wiscon- 
sinapolis,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Fort  Winnebago ;  Peru, 
in  Dubuque  county ;  Wisconsin  City,  on  the  Wisconsin  river, 
in  Iowa  county.    By  the  same  vote,  the  bill  was  ordered  en- 

proprietor  of  Martinflbarg.    She  was  bom  AprU  19, 1707,  and  died  in  Martinebiurgi  Sep- 
tember llth,  1848,  aged  Beventy-eeven  years, 

'*  Jambs  D.  Dott  attended  the  Lowrule  Academy,  under  charge  of  Bey.  laiuo  CLorapv , 
during  his  academic  course/*  L.  C.  B 
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grossed  for  a  third  reading ;  and  the  next  dfty,  the  24th|  it  re- 
ceived its  final  passage  by  the  following  vote,  viz  : 

AyesSoss  P.  Arndt,  of  Ghreen  Bay ;  Ebenbzer  Brig- 
ham,  of  Iowa  county;  Arthur  B.  Ingraham,  of  Des  Moines; 
Alanson  Sweet,  of  Milwaukee ;  Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.,  of 
Des  Moines ;  John  B.  Terry,  of  Iowa  county ;  and  Joseph 
B.  Teas,  of  Des  Moines. 

JVbfis— John  Foley,  of  Du  Buque ;  Gilbert  KInapp,  of 
Milwaukee  county;  Thomas  MoKj^ight,  of  Du  Buque; 
Thomas  McCraney,  of  Du  Buque ;  James  R  Vineyard,  of 
Iowa  county ;  and  Henry  S.  Baird,  of  Green  Bay,  President 
of  the  Council. 

The  bill  was  promptly  sent  to  the  House,  the  same  day, 
November  24th,  and  read  the  first  time ;  when  Mr.  Dallam,  of 
Crawford,  moved  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table  until  the  4th  day 
of  July  next  succeeding,  ten  members  voting  for,  and  fourteen 
against  the  propoeilion.  It  was  read  a  second  time,  November* 
25th,  and  on  that  day,  and  the  26th,  and  Monday  the  28th, 
was  considered  in  committee  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Quigley 
moved  to  strike  out  Madison,  which  was  disagreed  to.  Mr. 
Dallam  moved  to  substitute  Burlington  for  Madison ;  dis- 
agreed to ;  and  he  then  moved  Mineral  Point  as  a  substitute, 
which  was  disagreed  to.  The  vote  thus  far  not  given.  Mr. 
Engle  moved  to  strike  out  Madison,  and  insert  Du  Buque, 
which  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  9  to  15.  Mr.  Ellis  moved  to 
strike  out  Madison,  and  insert  City  of  the  Four  Lakes  ;  ayes  6, 
noes  17.  Mr.  Nowlin  moved  to  substitute  Cassville ;  ayes 
10,  noes  16  ;  and  he  then  moved  to  substitute  Mineral  Point ; 
ayes  11,  noes  14.  Mr.  Sheldon  moved  to  substitute  Milwau- 
kee ;  ayes  8,  noes  16.  Mr.  Cox  moved  to  substitute  Osceola ; 
ayes  6,  noes  17.  Mr.  Dallam  moved  to  substitute  Prairie  du 
Chien ;  ayes  13,  noes  12  ;  when  Mr.  Shanley  moved  a  recon- 
sideration of  this  vote,  which  was  agreed  to ;  vote  not  given. 
On  the  recurrence  of  Mr.  Dallam*s  substitute  of  Prairie 
du  Chien,  it  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  ayes  11,  noes  14. 
Mr.  Quigley  moved  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause ;  ayes 
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10,  noes  16 ;  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  by  the 
same  vote ;  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Lsffler,  the  bill  was  read 
a  third  time,  and  passed  bj  the  following  vote : 

Ayea—THOUAB  Blair,  of  Des  Moines ;  John  Box,  of  Des 
Moines;  William  Boyles,  of  Iowa  county;  David  R. 
Chanck,  of  Des  Moines ;  Madison  W.  Cornwall,  of  Mil- 
waukee ;  James  P.  Cox,  of  Iowa  county ;  Charles  Dureee, 
of  Milwaukee  county;  Warren  L  Jenkins,  of  Des  Moines ; 
Isaac  Lefpler,  of  Des  Moines;  James  H.  Lookwood,  of 
Crawford ;  Thomas  MoKnight,  of  Iowa  county ;  Daniel  M. 
Parkinson,  of  Iowa  connty ;  Eli  Reizjjolds,  of  Des  Moines ; 
Thomas  Shanlet,  of  Iowa  county ;  and  George  W.  Teas, 
of  Des  Moines — 15. 

Noes— Rosea  T.  Camp,  of  Du  Buque ;  Ebenezer  Childs 
of  Green  Bay :  Albert  G.  Ellis,  of  Green  Bay ;  James  B. 
Dallam,  of  Crawford ;  Alex.  J.  Irwin,  of  Green  Bay ;  Har- 
din NowLiN,  of  Du  Buque ;  Patrick  Quiglet,  of  Du  Buque 
•William  B.  Sheldon,  of  Milwaukee ;  George  P.  Smith,  of 
Iowa  county ;  Loring  Wheeler,  of  Du  Buque ;  and  Peter 
Hill  Engle,  of  Du  Buque,  Speaker— 11. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Des  Moines  county  delegations  in 
both  houses  favored  the  location  at  some  central  and  convenient 
point  between  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Michigan,  anticipa- 
ting the  early  division  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  and  the 
organization  of  the  Territory  of  Iowa;  when  they  apparently 
hoped  to  secure  the  location  of  the  Capitol  in  their  portion  of 
Iowa  Territory,  which  they  eventually  accomplished.  Aside 
from  any  doiLceur  consideration,  we  should  suppose  this  alone 
was  a  sufficient  inducement  for  the  solid  vote  of  that  delega- 
tion for  Madison  as  the  seat  of  Government. 

L.  C.  D. 
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AN  EARLY  DANE  COUNTY  PIONEER. 


In  the  preceding  paper,  reference  is  made  to  Michel  St. 
Cyb,  an  early  settler  of  Dane  county.  He  was  well-known  to 
CoL  Geobge  H.  Slaughteb,  Col.  Wic  B.  Slaughter,  and 
Gen.  Simeon  Mills  ;  and  from  them,  especially  the  former, 
most  of  the  facts  concerning  him  were  derived.  They  all 
agree,  that  he  resided  at  a  point  a  little  north  of  the  mouth  of 
Pheasant  Branch,  where  the  City  of  the  Four  Lakes  was 
located  and  platted,  now  owned  by  Jaicbs  Livsbt.  But  the 
distance  of  St.  Cyb's  residence  from  the  University  location 
was  greater  than  Mr.  SuYDAM  supposed — instead  of  about  two 
miles,  it  was  nearer  six.  Nor  was  there  any  other  residence 
at  that  early  day  between  St.  Cyr's  place  and  Madison.* 

Wallace  Rowan,  a  rough  and  hardy  frontier  man,  had 
early  located  as  an  Indian  trader  at  the  head  of  Fourth  Lake, 
and  was  there  in  1832,  at  the  out-break  of  the  Black  Hawk 
war;  as  stated  by  the  late  Col.  Ebenezer  Bbigham  ;  not 
long  after  he  removed  to  Squaw  or  Stawberry  Point,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  Third  or  Monona  Lake,  and  with  Wh.  B. 
Long  entered,  in  1836,  the  fractional  tract  embracing  the 
Point  He  was  afterwards  joined  by  Abraham  Wood  ;  but 
selling  out  his  fifty-two  acres  to  Col.  Wm.  B.  Slaughter, 
March  24ih,  1838,  he  removed  to  the  present  locality  of  Poy- 
nette,  where  for  several  years  he  kept  a  house  of  entertain- 
ment, and  still  later  he  migrated  to  Baraboo,  where  he  and 

>^  *ln  a  note  received  from  Mr.  Shtdax  linee  Uie  preoeedlng  was  pot  In  ijpt,  he  eajf: 
**  I  think  Gen.  Mnxa  Is  right  In  hit  supposition  that  It  was  St.  Ctr  who  lived  In  tne  log 
hoase  on  Fourth  Lake,  at  the  time  referred  to.  He  had  a  Winnebago  wife,  and  kept  a 
honse  of  entertainment,  sach  as  It^was.  As  to  the  distance  from  MMison,  I  have  bat  a 
fhint  recollection;  I  know  It  was  quite  a  tramp  throogh  the  tall  grass  ana  baahes,  and 
took  OS  qalte  a  long  time  to  accomplish  it."  L.  C.  D. 
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Wood  built  a  mill,  and  where  he  died.  Unlike  most  of  the 
early  Indian  traders,  his  wife  was  a  white  woman. 

St  Cyb  succeeded  Rowan  as  a  trader  at  the  head  of  Fourth 
Lake — whisky  and  tobacco  constituted  his  stock  in  trade. 
The  whisky  was  at  first  dealt  out  to  his  Indian  customers  in 
full  strength,  and  pretty  liberal  quantities,  until  they  became 
considerably  oblivious,  when  the  liquor  was  diluted,  and 
finally,  as  they  became  still  more  intoxicated,  wat^  was  freely 
substituted,  and,  as  St  Cyb  said,  answered  every  purpose. 
But  this  trade  was  not  suflScient  for  a  livelihood,  and  St  Cyr 
cultivated  about  eight  acres  of  ground,  surrounded  with  a 
rude  fence,  raising  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and  a  few  vegetables. 

His  cabin  was  a  small  affair,  about  twelve  feet  square,  with 
a  dirt  floor ;  and  almost  adjoining  it  was  a  stable  of  about  the 
same  dimensiona  With  a  Winnebago  woman  for  his  wife, 
and  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  young,  he  entertained 
the  very  few  travelers  that  passed  through  the  country.  When 
A,  P,  Pratt  and  companion  stopped  there  in  February,  1837, 
as  related  in  the  first  volume  of  Wis.  His.  OoUs.,  they  had 
served  up  to  them  a  kind  of  pot-pie  which  relished  very  well ; 
and  after  finishing  their  meal,  and  inquiring  what  kind  of  meat 
they  had  eaten,  they  were  informed  that  it  was  rnvsk-rat  In- 
deed muskrats,  and  occasionally  pheasants,  seemed  to  form 
the  principal  viands  for  his  table ;  and  St.  Ctr  would  pleas- 
antly observe,  that  the  Englishmen,  meaning  white  people 
generally,  "would  just  as  soon  eat  pheasant  as  rat,  when  all 
were  cooked  up  together." 

St.  Cyr  was  a  Canadian  half-breed,  bom  about  1806 ;  had 
always  lived  on  the  frontier  and  among  the  Indians,  and 
could  speak  English  quite  well,  though  he  was  entirely  illiter- 
ate. He  was  a  man  of  ordinary  size,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  weight ;  with  a  thin  visage,  dark  complexion, 
black  hair  and  eye^,  a  quick  step,  and  a  ready,  active  man 
generally,  in  both  body  and  mind.  He  was  amiable,  and  kind 
to  all,  and  scorned  a  dishonest  man  or  a  liar.  He  exercised  a 
commanding  influence  over  that  portion  of  the  Winnebagoes 
with  whom  he  was  associated. 
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Such  was  the  pioneer  pettier  with  whom  Gov.  Dorr  and  Mr. 
SuYDAM  obtained  entertainment  in  the  fell  of  1886,  and  who 
assisted  themin  taking  such  meanders  and  surveys  of  the 
flhores  of  Third  and  Fourth  Lakes,  and  other  points,  as  were 
necessary  for  platting  the  embryo  city  of  Madison. 

St.  Gtr  claimed  that  he  had  made  some  arrangement  with 
Judge  Doty  to  enter  for  him  the  land  where  he  lived ;  if  so, 
the  arrangement  failed  of  its  object.  A.  R  Pbatt  mentions, 
in  his  Beminiscences  of  Wisconsin^  that  "  the  lands  which  he 
had  cultivated,  had  been  sold  without  his  knowledge ;  for  in 
feet,  he  took  no  interest  in  any  thing  except  trading  in  furs, 
eta"  Col.  W.  B.  Slaughteb  entered  the  tract  in  the  sum- 
mer or  autumn  of  1885,  and  conveyed  an  undivided  interest  to 
Judge  Doty,  Dea  20th,  in  that  year,  with  a  view  of  having  a 
town  laid  out  there,  and  eventually  securing  the  location  of 
the  Territorial  Capital  at  that  point  Accordingly  Judge  Doty 
employed  John  Bannister,  a  surveyor  of  Green  Bay,  who 
subsequently  removed  to  Fond  du  Lac  and  died  there,  to  lay 
out  the  City  of  the  Four  Lakes,  where  Eowan  and  St.  Cyr 
had  successively  traded,  and  where  Gen.  Dodge  had  held  a 
conference  with  the  Winnebagoes,  May  25th,  1882.  It  was 
surveyed  and  platted  probably  iu  June,  1886,  as  the  certificate 
of  the  plat  bears  date,  July  7th,  of  that  year.  Subsequently 
to  purchasing  an  interest  in  Slauqhter's  tract.  Judge  Doty  re- 
ceived proposals  firom  Gov.  Mason,  of  Michigan,  to  furnish 
money  to  enter  the  tract  embracing  the  present  locality  of 
Madison — very  likely  at  Doty's  suggestion ;  which  he  proba- 
bly regarded  in  a  more  favorable  light  than  the  Slauqhter  lo- 
cation. At  the  time  of  the  eventful  session  of  the  Belmont 
Legislature,  Col.  Slauqhter  was  absent  in  the  South  to  spend 
the  winter,  and  no  one  was  present  with  tempting  ofiEers  of  cor- 
ner lots  iu  his  behalf,  and  Madison  was  the  successful  compet- 
itor for  the  interesting  prize  at  stake.  So  much  for  the  City  of 
the  Four  Lakes,  and  its  unhappy  fate. 

To  compensate  St  Cyr  for  his  trifling  improvements,  Col. 
Slaughter  gave  him  some  two  hundred  dollars ;  and  about  the 
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first  of  Jnlj,  1838,  he  removed  first  to  Minnesota,  and  soon  af- 
ter to  the  Winnebago  reservation  in  Iowa,  and  there  he  died 
about  1864.  His  two  two  sons  grew  up  worthless  fellows 
among  the  Indians ;  and,  as  some  of  the  Winne1)agoes  report- 
ed to  CoL  Or.  H.  Slaughtkr,  they  "  drink  heap  of  whisky/' 

Michel  St.  Ctb  was  one  of  the  half-breed  Canadian  race 
of  the  coureurs  des  bats,  voyageurs,  and  Indian  traders,  whose 
wants  were  few  and  simple ;  and  who,  in  manners,  customs  and 
acquirements,  were  but  slightly  in  advance  of  the  Indians 
among  whom  they  associated,  lived  ,and  died.  It  was  only  the 
mere  accident  of  his  having  been  temporarily  an  early  settler 
of  Dane  county,  and  the  humble  part  he  took  in  the  primitive 
survey  of  Madison,  that  lead  to  the  perpetuation  of  his  name 
and  career  in  these  early  reminiscences  of  the  country. 

L.  0.  D. 
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BT  ALBBBT  SAUSBUBT. 


No.  1.— Maj.  Wm.  Dkviesb. 

Moved  by  an  interest  in  the  early  afiairs  of  this,  my  native 
State.,  and  by  a  desire  to  assist,  in  some  small  measure,  in  the 
work  of  our  Historical  Society,  I  spent  a  part  of  my  last  sum- 
mer vacation  in  looking  up  and  '*  interviewing  "  some  of  the 
surviving  pioneers  of  this  portion  of  Wisconsin. 

True,  it  is  rather  late  to  be  seeking  pioneer  reminiscences, 
but  "  better  late  than  never,"  especially  since  the  men  whom 
I  have  dug  up,  as  it  were,  have  thus  far  been  almost  wholly 
overlooked  in  all  the  many  narratives  that  concern  their  times. 
A  special  interest  attaches  to  them,  moreover,  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  so  long  survived  the  events  which  made  up  the 
chief  episodes  of  their  lives. 

William  Deviese  was  bom  March  16, 1798,  near  Hunters- 
ville,  Pocahontas  Co,  Virginia,  of  French  and  Scotch  lineage. 
In  March,  1826,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he  left  Virginia, 
"with  a  surveying  party,  bound  for  Arkansas;  but  on  reaching 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  reports  of  the  sickliness  of  the  coun- 
try caused  him  to  turn  aside  into  Illinois.  At  that  time  Oairo 
had  hardly  begun  its  existence,  there  being  but  a  few  ^  squat- 
ters "  on  or  near  its  present  site.  Going  on  foot  to  Vandalia, 
he  passed  there  the  winter  of  1826-7.  There  he  saw  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  the  Legislature  then  in  session.*  In  the 
early  spring  of  1827,  Deviese  went  by  wagon  to  St  Louis  ; 
thence  by  steamboat  to  the  Des  Moines  Sapids ;  thence  on  foot 
to  ShuUsburg,  Wis.,  stopping  over  night  at  Galena.    At  Van- 

•  nils  must  be  a  mlttake,  ai  Mr.  Lnroour,  Mcording  to  Baxutt's  Lift  of  him,  did  not 
remore  ftt>iii  Indiana  to  niinoii  tlU  1880.  L.  C.  D. 
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dalia  lie  had  made  the  acquaiDtance  of  Mr.  James  Hawt^obn, 
who  accompanied  him  on  this  journey  and  was  his  subseqaent 
business  partner.  They  reached  Shullsburg  March  28, 1827. 
They  found  there  a  Dutch  trader  named  Shull,  and  four  or 
five  cabins  occupied  by  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  miners,  mostly 
Irish. 

Deyiese  began  mining  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east 
of  Shullsburg,  selling  his  ore  to  smelters.  After  spending  a 
year  here,  he  went,  in  the  spring  of  1828,  to  Blue  Mounds, 
leaving  Hawthorn  to  continue  the  work  at  Shullsburg.  At 
the  Mounds  he  found  two  men  named  Moore,  who  were  trad- 
ing a  little,  in  whisky  at  least,  and  one  John  Duncan,  after- 
wards well  known  throughout  the  region,  and  whom  he  thinks 
to  have  been  the  largest  and  most  powerful  man  he  ever  saw. 

Col.  Ebenszeb  Brigham  came  to  jthe  Mounds  soon  after 
Deviese,  and  Jenkins  and  McOraney  built  a  smelting  fur 
nace  in  the  same  year.  It  was  while  he  was  at  Blue  Mounds 
that  the  tragedy  was  enacted  at  Bonbr  &  McNutt's  trading 
post,  near  what  was  afterwards  Exeter  village.  He  had  known 
BoNER  and  MoNutt  at  Shullsburg.  They  had  been  led  to 
establish  themselves  near  Sugar  river  by  the  same  information 
which  also  led  Deviese  to  go  thither  at  a  later  day  for  mining 
purposes.  A  man  named  Burks,  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
Territory,  had  become  lost,  and  had  chanced  upon  the  old  In- 
dian diggings  while  making  his  way  towards  Shullsburg,  on 
horseback.  Deviese,  in  his  account  of  the  Exeter  afiair, 
agrees  substantially  with  that  given  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart, 
m  VoL  m  Wiaoonsin  Hisiorical  Colkctions^  except  that  he  says 
that  Van  Sickle  was  not  a  Frenchman  but  a  Dutchman — an 
excellent  interpreter,  but  a  great  liar. 

After  the  murder  of  Boner,  McNutt  fled  to  Blue  Mounds, 
aiKl  was  lying  drunk  at  Moores'  when  the  news  reached  the 
Mounds.  He  was  tied  by  Deviese,  Duncan  and  others,  and 
delivered  up  to  the  officers  frgm  Dodgeville.  McNutt  made 
no  resistance,  being  in  fact  too  drunk,  but  denied  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  murder,  and  said  if  he  had  killed  Boner  he  knew 
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nothing  of  it,  as  may  have  been  the  ease.  He  was  kept  in  jail 
at  Prairie  da  Chien  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  then  acquitted. 

In  July,  1828,  Deviesb  went  down  to  this  old  trading-post 
to  prospect  the  old  Indian  diggings  already  mentioned,  and  af- 
tBTwards  known  as  Sugar  Eiver  or  Exeter  Diggings.  Being 
successful  in  "prospecting,"  he  returned  to  the  Mounds,  and  on 
August  12th  of  the  same  summer,  he  started  to  establish  him- 
self permanently  on  Sugar  Kiver,  leaving  ELlwthoen  to  con- 
tinue work  at  Blue  Mounds,  as  he  had  befinre  done  at  Shulls- 
burg.  Ir\  the  autumn,  Wic.  Wallace  and  wife,  and  Josiah 
B.  Blaoeicore,  went  down  as  employee&  Blackhore  stayed 
two  years.  He  is  the  man  from  whom  Mr.  Stewart  chiefly 
derived  his  reminiscences  of  early  days  in  Qreen  County,  and 
is  said  to  be  still  living  at  Warren,  Illinois. 

In  the  spring  of  1829,  Deviesb  built  a  smelting  furnace 
near  the  old  stand  of  Boner  and  MoNutt,  one  and  a  half 
miles  west  of  Exeter.  Other  diggers  had  come  down  during 
the  winter,  and  his  smelting  business  became  quite  lively  in 
the  summer  of  *29.  That  summer  he  broke  and  planted  a  tur- 
nip patch.  In  the  fall  he  went  to  Fulton  and  Peoria  counties, 
Dlinois,  and  brought  up  a  drove  of  hog&  The  following  sum- 
mer, 1830,  he  broke  sixteen  acres,  and  put  in  corn,  pumpkins, 
turnips  and  oats. 

The  lead  smelted  meantime  was  hauled  to  Galena,  by  oxen, 
sometimes  as  many  as  eight  yoke  being  attached  to  a  single 
wagon.  It  commanded,  generally,  about  eighty  dollars  a  ton, 
but  in  the  spring  of  1829,  it  was  very  low,  owing  to  the  tariff 
excitement  that  accompanied  the  election  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son to  the  Presidency. 

In  1880,  many  miners  were  leaving,  panic-struck.  He 
thinks  it  was  in  that  year,  instead  of  1828,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  that  John  B.  Skinner  and  Thos.  Neal  com- 
menced at  Skinner's  Diggings,  a  few  miles  north  of  Monroe. 
Skinner  had  previously  owned  a  furnace  at  Blue  Mounds. 
Andrew  Clarno  was  living  with  Skinner  in  1830,  and  be- 
gan on  a  farm  m  the  town  that  bears  his  name,  in  1881,  as 
Deyiese  think& 
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Deviesb  had  all  along  done  something  at  trading,  besides 
his  mining  operations;  but  in  1881,  John  Dougherty  set  op 
a  trading  stand  on  the  present  site  of  Exeter.  This  was  a  dall 
year,  but  Dbyiese  kept  on  smelting  with  four  employees,  and 
put  in  a  crop  in  1882. 

The  settlers  on  Sugar  river  knew  nothing  of  the  Black  Hawk 
war  until  May  of  that  year,  when  the  Winnebagoes  lold  Dough- 
erty's half-breed  wife  of  the  outbreak.  At  that  time  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  were  about  the  mouth  of  the  Kishwaukee,  and 
the  engagement  at  Stillman's  Sun  had  already  taken  place. 
The  information  was  received  about  noon,  and  that  eyeningall 
started  for  Galena  by  the  only  conveyance  at  hand — a  broken 
down  yoke  of  oxen,  and  the  running  gear  of  an  old  buggy,  as 
all  the  teams  happened  to  be  on  a  trip  to  G-alena  with  lead. 
Everything  was  left  behind,  including  their  tools,  80,000  Iba 
of  lead,  and  Dougherty's  merchandise. 

Deyiese  went  to  Wiota  and  joined  a  militia  company  under 
Wif.  S.  Hamilton,  and  assisted  in  building  the  block  house 
called  Port  Hamilton.  While  they  were  forted  here,  occurred 
the  massacre  of  Spafford's  farm,  in  which  Omri  Sp afford, 
James  McIlwaine,  Abraham  Sbarles  and  a  man  called 
JoHK  Bull,  were  killed  by  the  Indiana  They  were  attacked 
in  a  corn-field ;  Spapford  wou14  not  run,  but  stood  at  bay, 
and  was  killed  in  the  field.  Franois  Spencer,  who  owned 
part  of  the  field,  escaped  through  a  ravine,  as  did  also  another 
of  the  party.  The  other  men  swam  the  river,  and  were  shot, 
as  it  seems,  while  trying  to  get  up  the  farther  bank.  The  men 
at  the  fort  were  soon  apprised  of  the  aflfair,  and  when  the  body 
of  the  man  called  John  Bull  was  fished  out  of' the  stream, 
his  watch  had  not  yet  stopped.  Spencer  was  found  some 
days  afterward  under  the  floor  of  an  old  stable  or  hog-pen, 
nearly  crazed  with  fright  A  lew  days  later,  on  the  morning 
of  June  16th,  Henry  Apple  was  killed  near  the  fort,  and 
Gen.  Dodge  rode  soon  afterwards  into  the  fort,  and  ordered  all 
the  mounted  men  into  pursuit  of  the  Indiana  Col.  Hamil* 
ton  was  absent,  and  had  left  the  fort  in  command  of  Capt 
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Harrison,  a  relative  of  Old  Tippecanoe,  as  was  Col.  Hamil- 
ton of  the  distinguished  Alszandbr  Hamilton. 

The  men  sprang  to  their  horses,  and  Deyiesb  mounting 
Capt  Harrison's  horse  in  his  haste,  was  off  with  the  rest 
Maj.  Kirkpatrice's  dog  took  the  trail,  and  in  course  of  the 
day  the  Red-Skins  were  overtaken.    After  they  were  first  seen 
they  ran  about  two  miles,  and  finally  took  shelter  under  the 
thicketted  bank  of  a  small  lake  or  pond  near  the  Peckatonica. 
They  fired  first,  hitting  in  all  four  men.     Dodge  shouted, 
"  charge  them,  G — d  d — n  them,  every  man  sword  in  hand  I" 
The  amusing  part  of  it  was,  that  there  was  not  a  sword  in  the 
whole  command  except  his  own.    The  horses  had  been  left  be- 
hind at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  in  charge  of  a  few  men  detailed 
for  the  purpose.    After  the  Indian  fire.  Dodge's  men  charged, 
and  killed  all  but  one,  he  thinks,  at  the  first  fire.    That  one 
was  shot  by  Adjt  Woodbridge  as  he  crawled  up  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  lake.    The  Indians  threw  their  arms  into  the  wa- 
ter after  their  fire,  not  having  time  to  re-load,  and  realizing, 
seemingly,  that  the  game  was  up  with  them.    Deviese  thinks 
that  when  Dodge's  men  fired,  the  range  was  not  more  than 
twenty-five  feet     Aftet^all  was  over,  one  of  the  party,  who  had 
succeeded  in  getting  behind  in  some  way,  came  riding  up  furi- 
ously, and  ''spoiling  for  a  fight"    The  coat  worn  by  Dodge 
in  this  fight,  as  in  all  others,  was  not  really  a  coat  at  all,  in  the 
usual  acception  of  the  word,  but  a  buck-skin  hunting  shirt 

After  the  battle  of  the  Peckatonica,  most  severe  rains  set  in, 
occasioning  a  delay  in  operations  for  several  days ;  after  which 
they  set  out  from  Fort  Hamilton  and  struck  Bock  river  at  the 
mouth  of  the  OatQsh.  They  kept  the  west  side  of  Lake  Kosh- 
konong,  and  camped  half  way  up  the  lake  to  wait  for  the 
troops.  The  command  at  this  time  consisted  of  about  sixty 
men,  besides  a  few  friendly  Menomonee&  Gen.  Atkinson 
overtook  them  at  the  mouth  of  Bark  river,  and  built  block- 
houses where  the  village  of  Fort  Atkinson  now  stand&  A 
force  went  up  Bark  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Whitewater,  but 
finding  no  trail  returned.  Afker  some  other  firuitless  searching, 
Oen.  Dodge,  with  Gens  PossT  and  Henry  from  niinois,went 
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acroBS  with  several  hundred  men  to  where  Madison  now  stands, 
and  thence  struck  the  Black  Earth,  following  it  down  to  its 
mouth,  where  the  battle  of  Wisconsin  Heights  occurred  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  from  Fort  Atkinson.  The  Indians  fired 
when  Dodge  was  on  the  top  of  the  bluff,  but  killed  nobody. 
Dodge's  fire  killed  eleven.  The  Indians  plunged  into  the 
river  and  swam  from  island  to  island  or  hid  in  the  tall  grass. 
Dodge  camped  on  the  battlefield  as  night  was  just  coming  on. 
All  that  night  shouting  was  heard  from  the  opposite  blaffi  As 
they  afterwards  learned,  it  was  Black  Hawk  calling  in  the 
Winnebago  tongue  to  propose  a  treaty,  he  wrongly  supposing 
that  the  whites  had  Winnebagoes  with  them. 

From  here  the  troops  dispersed  to  the  settlements  for  sup- 
plies. Gen,  PosBY  went  to  Fort  Hamilton.  Deviese  then 
went  on  an  express  alone  to  Ft  Atkinson  and  back.  Gen. 
Atkinson  left  Oapt.  Low  *  at  the  fort  with  thirty  or  forty 
men,  and  marched  with  the  rest  to  meet  Dodge  at  Helena, 
where  there  was  a  small  settlement,  and  where  they  all  crossed 
the  Wisconsin.  The  Indians  had  followed  the  Wisconsin 
down  to  a  point  nine  miles  below  Helena.  The  troops  struck 
the  trail  at  once,  and  followed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bad  Axe. 

Deviese  did  not  leave  here  until  the  command  had  been 
gone  for  a  day  or  two.  That  part  of  the  journey  between 
Dodgeville  and  Helena  he  made  during  the  darkest  night  that 
he  ever  saw.  He  thinks  that  the  only  time  he  ever  really  suf- 
fered fi'omfear  during  the  whole  war,  was  that  night,  when  he 
probably  had  least  to  fear,  except  the  possibility  perhaps  of 
going  astray.  When  a  day's  journey  beyond  Helena,  he  was 
obliged  to  camp  alone,  though  so  near  the  command  that  he 
heard  the  drums  beat  next  morning. 

The  night  before  the  battle  of  Bad  Axe,  when  about  four 
miles  from  the  Mississippi,  Deviese  with  another  man  named 
Maksh,  went  on  an  express  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  In  the  morn- 

•  Capt  OiDaoN  Low,  a  natiye  of  Pennsylvania,  wai  appointed  an  Ensign  In  the  first 
IF.  S»  lament  of  intently,  June  1. 1812,  and  served  during  the  whole  war  with  Great 
Britain,  naving  been  promoted  first  to  a  Second  Lieatenant,  and  then  to  a  First  Lieaten- 
ant,  and  was  disbanded,  when  the  army  was  redaced,  in  Jane,  1816.  In  1819,  he  re- 
entered the  service  as  Second  Lieutenant  of  Rifies,  and  serving  in  the  line,  and  part  of 
the  time  as  Assistant  Commissary  of  Subslstance,  till  August,  1838,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  Captaincy,  served  through  the  Black  Hawk  war,  resigned  in  Feb.  184Qjmd 
died  at  Fort  Winnebago,  in  May,  18W.  L.  C.  1>. 
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ing  they  wore  somewhat  alarmed  by  fresh  trails  in  the  dew,  . 
made  probably  by  deer,  bat  reached  Prairie  da  Chien  late  that 
night  Capt  LooMis  sent  the  steamboat  Warrior  ap  the  river. 
Deviess  left  his  horse  and  went  up  on  the  boat,  reaching  the 
battle-ground  early  next  morning.  Dodgb  had  sixteen 
wounded,  and  none  killed,  though  Capt  Bowman,  one  of  the 
wounded,  died  on  the  trip  down.  The  boat  also  carried  down 
the  wounded  Indiana 

From  Prairie  du  Chien,  Dkviesb,  though  worn  down  and 
nearly  sick,  went  on  an  express  to  Capt  Low,  at  Fort  Atkin- 
son, having  for  a  companion  young  Dougherty,  son  of  the 
trader.  They  went  by  the  way  of  Dodgeville,  and  their  own 
settlement  at  Exeter.  They  found  everything  burned,  build- 
ings, goods  and  tools.  Deviese  thinks  it  was  not  done  by  the 
Indians,  but  by  a  Frenchman  named  Edward  Beouohard, 
to  spite  Dougherty,  with  whom  he  was  at  disagreement* 
This  Beouohard  was  a  boastful,  revengeful  and  worthless  fel- 
low who  had  been  for  some  time  at  Blue  Mounds.  At  last  ac- 
counts he  was  still  living  at  Mineral  Point* 

Capt  Low  sent  messengers  to  Gen.  Scott  at  Bock  Island, 
while  he  himself  went  back  to  his  old  post  at  Fort  Winnebago. 
Jefferson  Davis  was  at  this  time  a  Lieutenant  under  Capt 
Low,  both  at  Fort  Atkinson  and  Fort  Winnebago — "  and  as 
gentlemanly  a  man  as  I  ever  saw,"  adds  Maj.  Daviese.  The 
men  went  on  their  errand  and  met  Gen.  Scott  where  Beloit 
now  is,  on  his  way  from  Chicago  to  the  Lead  Mine&  Scott 
turned  down  Bock  river  to  Bock  Island.  Daviese  went  ahead 
to  Fort  Dixon  where  he  was  sick,  and  Scott  sent  him  home. 
He  was  mustered  out  at  Wiota,  eventually  receiving  a  dollar 
a  day  for  the  services  of  himself  and  horse  during  the  war. 


in  poll  ,  .  ^ 

in  the  bounds  of  truth  and  probability.  BsoacHABO  was  a  native  of  Canada,  and  early  en- 
gaged in  the  tor  trade,  and  went  over  to  tl  e  Pacific  ocean.  He  returned  by  way  of  the 
Bea  river  settlement,  at  a  time  when  Lord  Selkirk  was  on  the  way  there  in  a  halrstarved 


condition  ;  and  Bbouohabd  took  a  snpplyof  dried  meat,  went,  met  and  soocored  Mm, 
and  condaoted  him  to  the  settlement.  We  have  alreaay  related  that  he  was,  in  180, 
employed  by  Col.  James  Johnson  in  effectlDK  the  parchase  of  the  lead  diggings  of  Old 
Buck,  the  Winnebago  miner.  Daring  the  Black  Hawk  war,  he  wai  a  trusted  scout  of 
Qen.  DoDOB.  Judge  M.  If.  Cothren.  Hon.  Moses  M.  Stbono,  and  Uaj.  Chablbs  F. 
Lboate,  for  mauT  years  neighbors  of  Mr.  Beouchabd  at  Mineral  Point,  unite  in  testUV- 
ing  to  his  patriotism  and  kindness  of  heart,  and  regard  him  as  reliable  in  his  historical 
statements,  as  the  uncertain  memories  of  such  agMl  men  usually  ar«.  L.  V.  I>> 
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He  went  back  to  Exeter  and  began  to  rebuild  in  the  latter 
days  of  Augast  or  first  of  September.  He  found  his  oxen,  cut 
haj,  and  re-established  himself  as  best  he  could.  He  kept  on 
smelting  till  the  next  year,  when  he  sold  his  furnace  to 
DouGHEBTr,  and  went  to  mining  exclusively,  continuing  at 
this  until  1850.  By  1885  he  had  become  worth  a  considerable 
figure,  but  suflfered  severely  from  the  crash  of  1837.  It  was 
estimated  that  during  the  time  he  was  in  the  lead  business,  he 
made  and  spent,  or  lost,  about  $40,000.  In  1885  Kemp  and 
Collins  bought  out  Dougherty.  Exeter  saw  its  palmiest 
days  in  1889,  '40  and  '41,  andwas  platted  in  1848.  In  those 
days  a  great  deal  of  money  was  handled  in  Exeter,  which  is 
now,  perhaps  the  most  forlorn  hamlet  in  the  State. 

Thus  far  Deviesb — almost  in  his  own  words,  and  without 
addition  or  embellishment ;  but  of  the  years  that  follow  he  ddes 
not  wish  to  speak.  Some  particalars  were  added  concering 
the  state  of  society  among  the  early  miners,  the  method  of 
making  claims,  etc;  but  to  interrogatories  touching  later  years 
he  quietly  replied,  "  that  is  all  that  is  worth  telling."  Though 
in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  he  seems  to  have  clear  and  definite 
recollections  of  the  interesting  times  now  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury gone  by,  but  has  little  or  none  of  the  boastful  garrulity 
so  often  observed  in  men  of  his  age  and  experience. 

Since  the  Black  Hawk  war,  he  has  but  once  been  outside 
of  Green  and  Dane  countiea  A  dozen  years  ago  or  more  he 
spent  part  of  one  summer  in  following  up  some  indications  of 
lead  that  he  had  seen  while  scouting  in  the  Bad  Axe  country 
in  1882.  For  the  past  eighteen  years  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  household  of  Mr.  Hollis  Crocker,  residing  three  miles 
west  of  Belleville,  Dane  County,  whose  wife,  by  the  way,  the 
mother  of  ten  children,  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  having  been 
born  at  Gratiot's  Grove.  Deviesb  has  always  lived  a  bachelor. 
As  he  says,  at  the  time  he  ought  to  have  been  marrying,  he 
was  going  out  of  the  marrying  world  into  the  wilderness. 

His  most  noticeable  infirmity  is  a  partial  deafness.  Though 
not  vigorous,  he  is  still  able  to  walk  to  church  every  Sunday 
morning,  a  distance  of  over  a  mile.    It  may  interest  the  few 
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who  may  have  known  him  in  the  days  of  his  reverses,  to  learn 
that  for  the  last  sixteen  years  he  has  entirely  abstained  from 
strong  drink,  and  lived  an  exemplary  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist church. 

Maj.  Devisse  has  not  been  without  some  scanty  and  im- 
perfect notice  in  the  historical  records  of  Wisconsin ;  but  his 
name  is  always  incorrectly  given.  In  Mr.  Stewart's  sketch 
he  is  called  Datibs  ;  in  Vol.  IIL  of  Gen.  Smith's  History, 
Lieut  BRACKBN/.calls  him  Deva  ;  Beouohard's  narrative  in 
the  same  volume,  is  nearer  right,  giving  it  as  Devies.  Ought 
not  the  portr^t  of  this  veteran  pioneer  to  gracQ  the  Socie- 
ty's rooms  ? 

No.  2.-— James  Hawthorn. 

"  Uncle  Jimmy  Hawthorn  "  was  born  Oct  22,  1797,  in 
Orange  Co.,  New  York,  and  lived  in  that  region  up  to  the  age 
of  nineteen.  When  New  York  City  was  threatened  in  the 
War  of  1812,  though  but  a  boy  of  sixteen,  he  was  among  the 
voluDteers  stationed  at  Brooklyn.  Among  his  recollections  of 
Uiat  time  is  that  of  seeing  launched  one  of  the  earliest  steam- 
boats on  the  North  River. 

*•  A  young  man  had  no  chance  there,'*  and  so  with  a  view  to 
make  his  own  opportunities,  he  went  on  foot  to. Pittsburg  in 
1817,  carrying  his  total  effects  in  a  knapsack.  From  Pittsburg 
a  flat-boat  conveyed  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto ;  thence 
he  went  by  land  to  an  uncle  then  living  near  Old  Chillicothe. 
After  working  at  Chillicothe  a  year,  he  went  on  a  flat  boat  to 
New  Orleans,  and  thence  took  passage  for  New  York  in  a 
brig,  for  it  was  before  the  day  of  ocean  steamers.  He  paid 
twenty-five  dollars  for  his  passage,  boarding  himself. 

After  spending  three  years  in  his  native  county,  he  again 
clambered  over  over  the  mountains  to  Pittsburg,  and  thence 
went  on  to  Hamilton,  Ohio.  May  9,  1822,  he  started  down  the 
Big  Miami  on  a  flat-boat,  loaded  with  flour,  for  New  Orleans. 
He  received  $40.00  as  wages  for  the  trip.  By  this  time 
there  were  several  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi,  and  on  one  of 
87HI8.— [VOL.'e.] 
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these  he  returDed  from  New  Orleans,  at  a  fare  of  $  12.00 ;  the 
passage  to  Louisville  occupying  twenty-two  days. 

From  Hamilton  he  next  went  ta  Edwardsville,  Illinois, 
where  he  worked  at  *'  carpentering ''  about  two  years.  He 
then  went  to.  Vandalia,  where  he  workedJbr  another  two  years. 
During  the  winter  of  1826-7,  he  fell  in  with  Wm.  Devibse  ; 
and  in  March,  1827,  they  lefl  Vandalia  for  the  mining  country. 
Going  by  wagon  to  St  Louis,  they  there  took  passage  for  Ga- 
lena on  a  steamboat ;  but,  on  account  of  low  water,  were  un- 
able to  get  over  the  rapids  near  what  was  then  known  as  Fort 
Edwards.  The  Captain  of  the  boat  refunded  half  the  passage 
money,  and  a  party  of  about  twenty  went  forward  on  foot 
From  Bock  Island  they  got  their  provisions  carried  by  teams 
that  were  going  up.  On  Apple  river  they  made  a  scanty  break- 
fast of  their  last  ''  grub,''  not  knowing  at  that  time  sinything 
about  their  distance  from  new  supplies,  but  they  reached  Ghi- 
lena  that  afternoon. 

Hawthorn  and  Devibsk  began  mining  near  ShuUsburg, 
where  Hawthorn  remained  till  Oct,  1828,  when  he  followed 
Devibse  to  Blue  Mounds.  There  he  found  Col.  Briqham, 
Jenkins^  and  Thomas  McCRANETand,  he  thinks,  Esau  John- 
son also.  He  remained  at  the  Mounds  about  two  years,  min- 
ing there  while  Deviese  was  on  Sugar  river. 

While  here.  Hawthorn  was  called  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  in 
the  spring  of  1829,  as  a  juryman  to  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
There  were  twenty  indictments  for  murder,  resulting  in  but 
one  conviction — that  of  a  soldier  who  had  killed  his  Lieuten- 
ant Sixteen  different  persons  were  indicted  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  a  charivarif  which  had  resulted  as  so  many  of  those 
things  do.  The  two  ring  leaders  broke  jail  and  left  for  Canada. 
At  Green  Bay  they  got  a  job  of  making  shingle^  and  having 
been  supplied  by  their  employer  with  provisions,  blankets,  etc., 
it  need  not  be  said  that  they  did  not  stay  long  in  their  shingle 
camp. 

At  this  term  of  Court,  MoNutt  was  tried  for  the  murder  of 

•Probably  Thomas  Jbnkihs,  who  partlciptted  in  the  bftttle  of  PeckAtonica,  June  IS, 
18SI,  and  WM  sererely  wounded  there.  L.  C.  D. 
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Boner  on  Sugar  jiver.  Van  Sickle,  the  interpreter,  being  the 
only  witness  for  the  prosecution,  his  veracity  was  impeached 
by  the  defense,  and  MoNutt  was  acquitted.  Hawthorn 
laughs  over  a  remark  which  he  heard  Van  Sickle  make  after 
the  trial — that  "they  brought  »in  that  bloody  Jake  Hunter 
to  swear  against  me,  and  he's  as  d — d  a  liar  as  I  am  myself." 

Another  trial  which  excited  much  interest,  was  that  of  two 
men  for  the  killing  of  Clopton.  Clopton  and  Van  Meter 
were  traders  near  Dodgeville,  and  had  become  involved  in  a  dis- 
pute with  one  Wells  and  another  man,  over  a  mineral  claim. 
Matters  had  gone  so  far  that  Clopton  and  Van  Meter  were  ap- 
proaching the  claim  with  the  avowed  purpose?  of  driving  off  the 
other  claimants,  when  they  were  fired  upon  by  them.  One 
ball  passed  through  Van  Meter's  leg  and  hit  Clopton,  as  did 
also  the  other  ball.  Wells  and  his  comrade  escaped,  but  a 
reward  of  $2000  having  been  offered  for  their  apprehension, 
they  went  into  St  Louis,  and  got  a  lawyer  named  Bates  to 
deliver  them  up  and  take  the  reward  as  a  fee  for  defending 
their  case.  Bates  was  the  best  lawyer  in  St.  Louis,  and, 
Hawthorn  thinks,  the  same  who  was  in  later  years  Lincoln's 
Attorney  General*    They  were  acquitted. 

At  length  Hawthorn  and  Dbviese  dissolved  partnership, 
and  Hawthorn  went  back  to  Shullsburg,  where  he  prospected 
through  the  summer  of  1880.  He  then  went  into  partnership 
with  John  Armstrong,  near  Gratiot's  Grove,  where  they 
worked  a  wel  mina  They  "  ran  up  a  water  level,"  and  clear- 
ed $8000  in  eighteen  months.  The  mineral  after  smelting, 
was  sent  to  Galena.  A  tax  of  one  tenth  was  paid  by  the 
smelters  to  the  Government 

In  the  summer  of  1832,  he  '^saunttsred  about,"  staying  for 
a  while  at  Funk's  Block-house,  as  he  had  an  excellent  rifle, 
whose  services  the  inmates  of  the  Block-house  were  anxious  to 
retain.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Hawthorn  went  to  St. 
Louis  ,  there  bought  a  horse,  and  rode  all  the  way  to  the  Hud- 
son fiver,  a  two  months'  trip,  passing  through  Yandalia,  Indian- 

*  Hon.  HvwAXD  Batbs,  wbo  wm  bora  In  Goochland  County,  Va.,  Sept  4, 17BS,  and  died 
at  St.  Lonia,  March  S5, 1809,  was  at  the  period  referred  to,  one  of  the  moat  eminent  J  uriata 
in  the  West*  He  settled  in  St.  Lonia  in  1814.  and  sabseqnently  ililed  many  Important 
poaitions,  IncTndlng  that  of  Attorney  Qenerai  of  the  United  States.  L.  O.  D. 
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apolis  and  Chillicothe. '  He  paid  $65.00  for  his  horse,  and  sold 
it  in  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  for  $  100. 

The  next  spring,  1833,  he  came  via  Buflfalo  to  Detroit  The 
stage  then  ran  westward  from  Detroit  only  to  St  Joseph,  from 
which  latter  place  he  got  conveyance  by  wagon  to  Chicago  and 
Ottawa.  ¥^>m  Ottawa  he  went  by  steamboat  to  St  Louis,  and 
thence  to  Dubuque,  where  the  excitement  over  the  new  lead 
discoveries  was  then  at  its  height  Dubuque  then  consisted  of  a 
few  miners'  shanties.  Anticipations  proved  delusiva  But 
little  lead  was  found  ;  cholera  made  its  appearance,  and  as  we 
may  infer,  a  stampede  ensued.  In  October,  1883,  Hawthorn 
ileturned  to  Oreen  county,  and  located  the  farm  where  he  still 
lives,  two  miles  south  of  what  is  now  Monroe. 

He  relates  that  in  the  ensuing  winter,  as  ho  was  one  day 
coming  in  from  making  rails  in  the  woods,  he  saw  his  cabin- 
door  standing  open  the  wrong  way.  Some  Indian  guns  were 
standing  outside,  which  he  might  have  got  possession  of,  had 
he  retained  proper  presence  of  mind.  He  first  stood  in  the 
door  with  his  ,axe  drawn,  but  then  sprang  for  his  own  rifle 
which  was  banging  inside.  He  did  not  see  an  Indian  pass  him, 
but  when  be  got  back  to  the  door,  the  nearest  one  was  standing 
some  distance  away,  with  gun  raised  ready  to  shoot  The  others 
were  out  of  sight  Thirty  or  forty  dollars  in  silver  were  in 
his  saddlebags,  but  the  attention  of  the  Bed-Skins  had  been  so 
closely  given  to  his  stock  of  cold  victuals  that  they  bad  made 
no  other  plunder. 

Job  PAii«fB,  who  afterwards  killed  a  man  and  left  the  coun- 
try, Wm.  Wallace  and  J.  R  Blaokmorb,  both  formerly  em- 
ployees of  Deviese  at  Exeter,  and  Andrew  Clarno,  were  in 
the  same  vicinity  before  him.  All  had  but  twenty  acres  broke 
when  Hawthorn  came,  Clarno  broke  his  first  land  in  1880 
or  1831.  Hawthorn  thinks  with  Deyiesb,  that  it  was  in 
1880  that  Skinner  and  Nsal  opened  the  diggings  north  of 
Monroe.  After  Hawthorn  came  Hiram  Rust,  Oapt  Boss 
and  others. 

The  first  marriage  in  the  settlement  was  timt  of  Blackhors 
to  Wallace's  daughter,  in  die  fall  of  1884.    Hawthorn  was 
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married  next,  in  18S6 :  and  after  him,  Gakebon.  The  first 
white  child  born  in  Green  county  was  Chas.  R  Deniston,  in 
1884 

"  Uncle  Jimmy  "  is  still  living  on  the  farm  that  he  opened 
in  1883,  and,  though  not  married  till  the  age  of  thirty-nine, 
has  raised  thirteen  children,  some  of  whom  are  already  pioneer- 
ing in  the  Far  West  He  is  still  a  hale,  jolly  man — well  to  do 
in  the  world,  and  likely  to  remain  therein  for  years  to  come. 

No.  3.— Feknch  Lake. 

French  Lake  is,  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  term,  an 
original  character.  He  is  one  of  nature's  greatest  successes  in 
the  line  of  oddities.  No  connected  narrative  could  be  obtained 
from  him,  he  was  so  fearful  of  getting  into  print 

He  is  a  Virginian  by  birth,  having  begun  life  in  that  part  of 
the  Old  Dominion  which  was  devastated  by  the  Potomac 
Army.  He  is  still  a  Virginian  ;  has  visited  his  native  region 
since  the  war ;  is  as  bitter  over  its  ruin  as  any  lover  of  the 
"  Lost  Cause  "  can  possibly  be  ;  and  "  does  not  wish  to  be  identic 
fi/ed  with  Wisconsin  at  aU,*^  though  a  resident  since  May,  1828. 

Woe  betide  the  writer  hereof,  should  this  sketch  ever  come  to 
the  eyes  of  "  old  Lake"  When  I  was  first  introduced  to  him 
on  the  street,  a  dozen  men  had  gathered  in  the  corner  store  to 
see  what  manner  of  reception  I  would  meet  As  I  proceeded 
to  make  my  wishes  known,  I  was  somewhat  apprehensive,  af- 
ter all  that  I  had  been  told,  of  his  ample  cowhide  boots;  but 
all  went  well  until  the  idea  of  publication  began  to  develop, 
when  with  an  emphatic  and  profane  explosion,  he  bolted  for 
the  other  side  of  the  street  Nothing  daunted,  however,  I  gave 
pursuit,  and  the  final  result  was  a  promise  that  if  I  could  find 
my  way  out  to  his  place  86me  day  he  would  talk  over  old 
times. 

He  lives  in  "  Spring  Grove  Woods,"  about  eight  miles 
south-west  of  Brodhead,  and  four  or  five  miles  south-east  of 
Jttda.  Like  all  the  old  Virginian  and  Pennsylvanian  settlers 
of  this  region,  he  had  selected  the  close  vicinity  of  a  spring  as- 
the  necessary  plaee  to  build ;  and  so  I  found  him  living  close 
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by  the  site  of  his  original  cabin,  which  is  still  standing,  though 
T)uilt  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
heavy  timber,  with  his  nearest  plow  land  nearly  half  a  mile 
away.  He  owns,  if  I  remember  rightly,  over  1,200  acres  of 
land,  all  valuable  timber  or  plow  land.  He  raises  large  num- 
bers of  horses,  sometimes  keeping  them  strangers  to  the  har- 
ness till  eight  or  ten  years  old,  refusing  all  offers  even  though 
extravagant ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  that  strikes  his 
fancy,  may  very  likelj  get  a  team  at  half  the  real  value.  In 
all  other  traflSc  he  is  no  less  eccentria 

I  obtained  from  him  an  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Pecka- 
tonica,  which  he  had  received  from. a  young  fellow  called 
"  Pony  Fletcher,*'  who  was  a  participant ;  but  after  all  that 
has  been  said  about  that  little  fight,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  add  yet  another  version. 

Concerning  the  affair  at  Blue  Mounds  the  case  is  different, 
rtince  the  wrong  man  has  made  himself  the  hero.  I  refer  to 
the  killing  of  Force  and  Green,  during  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  and  the  pretended  exploits  of  Edward  Beouchard. 
Concerning  the  death  of  Aubrey,  some  former  accounts  have 
stated  that  he  had  gene  to  a  spring  for  water.  Lake  insists 
that  it  was  not  for  water,  which  was  only  a  hundred  rods 
away ;  but  that  Aubrey  and  a  man  named  Smith  went  to  the 
diggings,  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  after  some  mining  tools 
called  "pickawees,"  which  had  been  loft  there.  Being  at- 
tacked by  Indians  Aubrey  fell,  but  Smith,  by  wonderful 
running,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Block-housa 

At  the  time  of  the  killing  of  Force  and  Green,  which  oc> 
curred  some  lime  afterwards,  but  few  men  were  in  the  fort. 
Lake  was  lying  in  the  loft  asleep ;  but  was  awakened  by  the 
firing  and  consequent  stir.  Beouchard  states  that  he  tried 
in  vain  to  get  some  one  to  go  with  him  after  the  body  of  Green, 
and  finally  went  alone,  and  found  the  body  in  such  a  state  of 
mutilation,  which  he  minutely  describes  in  his  narrative  ap- 
pended to  Gen.  Smith's  History  of  Wisconsin,  that  he  could 
.only  bring  in  the  pieces  by  gathering  them  in  a  horse-cloth. 
Lake  says  that  Beouchard  did  not  go  alone,  but  was  aocom- 
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panied,  if  not  led,  by  a  man  named  Dalbsy,  whom  Bsouofi- 
ARi>  does  not  mention  in  bis  list  of  those  in  the  fort ;  and  that 
the  mutilation  so  particularly  specified,  was  wholly  without 
foundation.  The  body  was  "  speared,"  a  few  times,  and  that 
was  all. 

Beouohard  speaks  of  the  finding  of  the  body  of  Lieutenant 
Force,  and  says  that  part  of  it  had  been  carried  away,  "  prob- 
ably for  a  cannibal  feast"  This,  also.  Lake  pronounces  a  ri- 
diculous misrepresentation.  He  describes  Beouohard  as  a 
vain,  restless,  drunken  boaster — "  a  regular  goat,"  who  once 
fired  oflf  a  gun  inside  the  fort,  and  was  **  slapped  "  therefor  by 
McOraney,  for  so  frightening  the  women. 

Lake  left  Blue  Mounds  in  the  autumn  of  1833.  After  the 
opening  of  the  land  office  at  Green  Bay,  he  with  a  few  others, 
went  thither  to  enter  land.  They  went  to  Fort  Winnebago, 
and  followed  down  the  Fox  river,  walking  the  whole  distance 
except  the  last  day's  journey,  for  which  they  hired  passage  in 
a  canoe. 

9n  his  return,  he,  with  another  man,  took  a  contract  to  fur- 
nish the  troops  at  Fort  Winnebago  with  hay,  and  spent  the 
autumn  in  hay  making  upon  the  Portage  marshea  They 
made  well  at  it,  earning  from  three  to  four  dollars  each  per 
day — no  small  sum  in  those  day& 

He  settled  at  his  present  abode  in  May,  1886,  living  for 
many  years  a  bachelor;  but  is  now  a  widower,  with  growing 
sons  and  daughter&  And,  with  all  his  peculiarities,  the  State 
has  many  citizens  whom  it  could  better  spare  than  French 
Lake. 

Bboi>H£^d,  Wis. 
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JOURNAL  OF  ISAAC  lySMITH,  1886. 
M 

It  was  on  the  26tli  of  November,  1885,  that  I  first  set  foot 
in  Wisconsin.  The  weather  was  extremely  cold,  with  one  foot 
of  snow  upon  the  ground  ;  I  was  in  company  with  some  fami- 
lies, consisting  of  women  and  small  children,  some  of  the 
latter  but  a  few  months  old.  As  we  were  compelled  to  camp 
oat  upon  the  ground,  our  first  lesson  of  Wisconsin  pioneering 
was  not  the  most  agreeable.  However,  we  made  the  best  of 
it  I  made  a  claim  two  miles  north  of  Skunk  Grove,  in  Ba- 
cine  county,  and  there  spent  the  winter.  In  a  few  days  after 
my  arrival,  I  became  acquainted  with  Henry  F.  Janes  ;  and  as 
his  name  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  early,  as  well  as 
the  subsequent,  history  of  Janesville,  a  brief  description  of 
the  man  may  not  be  entirely  uninteresting. 

Mr.  Janes  was  a  man  full  six  feet  and  two  inches  in  height, 
and  well  proportioned ;    of  rather  dark  complexion,  good 
natured,  free  and  easy  in  conversation,  fond  of  company, 
especially  of  a  political  chum,  and  an  old  pioneer.    He  never 
tired  in  hearing  or  telling  a  good  story,  and  had  a  fund  of 
incident  connected  with  the  first  settlements  and  late  wars. 
He  was  among  the  first  settlers  of  Bacine  county,  and  made 
his  claim  about  four  miles  north  of  Skunk  Orove,  before  the 
land  was  surveyed,  and  found  afterwards  that  a  pare  of  his 
claim  was  on  the  school  section,  No.  16,  and  fearing  he  might 
be  troubled  to  get  a  title,  he  concluded  to  go  farther  west 
He  was  of  a  roving  disposition,  and  liked  the  excitement 
incident  to  a  new  country,  and  not  inclined  to  work  himself, 
but  to  plan  for  others.     He  never  was  wanting  for  a  good  ex 
cuse  to  change  his  location. 
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Aooordiogly,  daring  the  wintor,  he  fitted  oat  a  horse  team, 
and  with  a  small  party,  started  west  for  Bock  river.  On  ar* 
riving  at  Maskego  Lake,  they  found  the  oatlet  frozen  over,  and 
in  attempting  to  cross,  the  ice  broke,  letting  in  the  team ;  ^  and 
in  getting  the  horses  oat,  he  hurt  one  of  them  so  tiiat  her  lip 
became  paralyzed,  iTnd  hang  down,  and  she  refused  to  eat,  or 
could  not,  and  of  course  soon  died  Janss  gave  the  name  of 
Lip  Creek  to  the  stream.  This  accident,  and  other  disoourag- 
ing  circumstances,  caused  the  party  to  return.  This  name  of 
Lip  Creek,  as  applied  to  the  outlet  of  Musk^o  Lake,  was  re- 
tained for  a  long  time. 

The  next  time  they  started,  they  co»vcladed  not  to  take  a 
team,  but  Janes  and  a  man  named  Habnsss,  oc»nmeneed 
their  journey  to  Rock  river ;  and,  as  they  were  told  by  the  In* 
dian  traders  that  it  was  but  sizty  miles,  they  concluded  they 
woald  pack  through  with  a  single  horse.  The  weather  was 
extremely  cold,  and  there  being  no  trail  to  follow,  their  pro- 
gress was  very  fatiguing.  And  when  they  arrived  at  what  is 
now  called  Mount  Zion,  and  seeing  the  prairie  stretching  away 
to  the  west  until  bounded  by  the  horizon,  and  supposing  that 
Bock  river  was  still  west  of  that,  and  their  provisions  like  to 
fail,  they  became  discouraged,  and  returned  back  for  a  far* 
ther  supply  of  food. 

Again  they  started  with  full  supplies,  and  reaehed  Bock  riv- 
er in  safety.  Janes  traveled  about  for  sometime,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  cold  weather,  and  exposed  as  one  must  be  in 
camping  out,  together  with  the  glare  of  the  snow,  his  eyes  be- 
came so  affected  that  he  oould  scarcely  see  at  all.  But  on  the 
16th  of  January,  18S6,*  he  made  is  claim  where  the  city  of 
Janesville  now  stands.  Many  have  given  him  great  credit  for 
foresight  in  making  his  location ;  but  in  the  absence  of  anjf 
sights  it  was  probably  *'  more  by  bit  than  good  wit" 

Beturning  to  the  Skunk  Grove  settlement,  Janes  patiently, 
or  impatiently,  awaited  the  proper  time  to  commence  the  re- 
moval of  his  family  to  Bock  river.    The  winter  of  1885-86 

*  Mr.  Jahsb  himadf  states  ttiat  he  made  his  eUlm  on  the  ISth  ofFthnarj,  1886. 

L.C.D. 
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was  very  cold,  and  the  spring  late  and  backward,  so  that  he  bad 
to  wait  till  the  midlle  of  May  before  grass  was  large 
enough  for  stock  to  live  apon.  I  was  engaged  to  accompany 
him  to  assist  in  driving  the  cattle.  We  started  on  Sunday, 
May  15th,  1886.  The  company  consisted  of  Janks  and  fami- 
ly, RiCHABD  MiLLBB,  T4EVI  HARNESS,  a  Mr.  Bbaslby  and  my- 
self The  first  six  miles  were  passed  without  diflSculty.  Then 
came  a  storm  of  rain  and  hail,  with  so  strong  a  wind,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  halt  with  the  family  wagoj,  in  the  leeward  of 
the  one  that  was  loaded  with  provisions  and  farming  tools,  or 
get  capsized  In  a  short  time  the  storm  passed  on,  and  so  did 
our  company.  The  first  night  we  camped  among  a  few  scatter* 
ing  trees  on  section  8,  town  8,  north  of  range  20  east,  and  flat- 
tered ourselves  that  we  should  enjoy  a  good  night*s  rest  But 
in  this  we  were  sadly  disappointed. 

May  16.  Bained  nearly  all  night  The  most  of  the  family 
slept  in  their  wagon,  but  some  of  the  men  and  myself  had  a 
bed  on  the  ground ;  and  the  first  that  I  knew  of  the  rain  was 
on  waking  in  the  night,  and  finding  water  under  and  around 
me,  until  I  was  half  covered,  and  more  coming  down.  I  could 
not  stand  that,  although  lying  down,  so  concluded  to  try  it 
sitting  up  in  one  of  the  wagons  that  was  loaded  with  goods, 
and  covered  with  cotton  cloth ;  the  canvas  so  low  that  I  could 
not  sit  upright,  without  my  head  coming  in  contact  with  it, 
when  the  water  would  come  through  in  streams  on  my  head 
and  neck. 

I  found  in  the  morning  that  I  was  not  an  "upright  man," 
however  much  I  might  strive  to  be  ;  for  my  neck  was  stiff,  at 
an  angle  of  forty-five,  for  several  doys.  However,  my  misfor- 
tune did  not  impede  our  journey  west,  and  we  made  slow 
progress,  as  the  sloughs  were  soft,  and  a  great  many  of  them ; 
and  in  one  place,  in  following  along  near  the  outlet  of  Muske- 
go  Lake,  we  were  obliged  to  have  ropes  to  hold  the  wagon 
firom  turning  over. 

Some  time  after  noon  we  forded  the  Fox  tiver  at  what  is 
now  called  Bochester.    There  was  but  one  family  there  at  the 
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time,  that  of  a  Mr.  Godfret*  ;  he  came  out  to  see  us,  and 
seemed  quite  pleased  as  it  was  the  first  train  of  the  season,  and 
although  we  were  going  to  settle  on  Bock  river,  he  was  very 
glad  he  should  have  neighbors  so  tvear  him.  He  also  cheered 
us  by  saying  that  our  road  would  be  much  better,  and  less  wet 
marshes.  We  drove  about  four  miles,  and  camped  at  Honey 
creek  on  section  1,  town  8  north,  range  18  east  We  had  thus 
far  found  a  few  wagon  tracks  to  guide  us ;  but  no  wagons  had 
ever  yet  been  west  of  GoDFREY^a 

May  nth.  Spent  some  time  this  morning  in  searching  for  a 
good  place  to  ford  the  stream,  as  it  was  quite  deep  fix)m  the 
recent  rain.  At  last  we  selected  a  place,  removed  some  of  the 
torf  with  our  spades  at  the  steep  banks,  and  hitched  all  the 
cattle  to  oue  wagon,  and  started.  The  cattle  had  but  little  dif- 
ficulty until  the  fore  wheels  struck  the  steep  bank  when  the 
rear  team  of  old  stagd  on  the  tongue  came  to  their  knees  and 
fell  down  fiat,  when  the  lash  was  applied  to  the  forward  ones, 
who  pulled  them  out,  wagon  and  all ;  as  the  load  raised  the 
bank,  the  old  short  horns  righted,  but  looked  rather  hard  after 
their  morning  exercise.  By  repeating  the  operation,  we  finally 
got  all  safely  over.  We  followed  on  or  near  a  sectioh  line 
which  we  took  at  Bochester,  and  so  had  no  difficulty  as  to  the 
course,  as  we  knew  where  the  line  would  strike  an  Indian  trail 
that  led  to  Bock  ryver,  where  we  wished  to  go. 

At  noon  to-day  we  turned  a  little  to  the  left,  and  went  down 
a  steep  hill  to  get  to  water  and  grass.  Jakes  told  us  he  be- 
lieved this  stream  was  called  Poc-a-chee-woa  I  think  it  must 
have  been  Sugar  Creek.  In  raising  the  hill  after  dinner,  one 
of  the  leading  cattle  balked,  and  then  came  the  tug  of  war.  This 
was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  Janes  angry  ;  but  the  way  he  did 
make  the  fur  fly  was  a  caution  to  -all  balky  oxen.  After  we 
left  that  place,  our  route  lay  south  of  where  West  Troy  now 
is ;  and  all  went  well  until  we  came  to  a  large  marsh,  south 
west  of  Troy,  where  it  was  about  one  mile  across  as  our  course 
lay.    Jakes  had  crossed  it  when  frozen  in  winter,  and  thought 
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he  would  find  no  diffiemlty  in  doing  so  now ;  and  it  extended 
Bome  miles  sonth,  and,  as  he  sopposed,  north  also«  We  got 
along  quite  well  for  three  fourths  of  the  way,  and  had  begun  to 
flatter  ourselres  that  we  would  not  stiok,  when  the  old  mare 
on  which  the  oldest  boy  rode  began  to  scrabble,  and  show  signs 
of  going  under.  The  old  lady,  Mrs.  Janes,  called  to  the  boy 
to  jump  off,  and  the  old  man  to  sticl^  on,  which  last  he  obey- 
ed ;  and  the  old  nag  stuck  fast,  with  all  legs  out  of  sight  We 
stopped  all  the  teams  and  loose  stock,  held  a  council,  and  ex- 
amined the  mud. 

We  first  took  the  young  colt  some  two  rods  ahead,  and  then 
I  held  it  so  as  to  entice  the  old  mare  to  use  her  utmost  exer* 
tion  to  get  to  it  Janjss  and  Beasley  put  a  strap  under  her 
aod  lifted  on  that,  while  Habnbss  and  Millbb  helped  what 
they  could ;  and  repeating  the  effort  a  dozen  times,  at  length 
brought  Old  Betty  on  terra  firma.  We  then  unyoked  the  old 
ahcMt  horns,  as  they  were  so  heary  they  could  not  draw  with- 
out miring  down,  and  left  them  to  get  through  as  best  they 
could ;  and  pvl  all  of  the  rest  to  one  wagon,  and  took  it 
through  but  not  over.  We  took  off  the  barrels  of  flour  and 
pork  from  the  wagon,  and  lefu  them  on  the  marsh  until  we  got 
the  wagons  to  dry  ground ;  and  then  with  the  side  boards  laid 
down,  we  rolled  the  barrels  some  forty  rods  over  the  mire  to 
hard  ground.  Not  an  ox  escaped  miring  down  except  the 
balky  one,  and  he  would  not  pull,  so  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
carry  his  own  weight  If  there  was  but  one  ox  down  at  a 
time,  we  would  not  stop,  but  pulled  him  out  by  the  head. 
After  crossing  the  marsh  we  camped  for  the  night  on  section 
84,  town  4  north,  range  17  east  I  have  since  learned,  that 
OraNi  and  Alexander  Beardslet  were  then  encamped  in 
hearing  of  our  cattle  bells,  in  search  of  claims,  and  located 
theirs  at  West  Troy. 

,  M^y  18. — This  morning  left  eamp  cheerfully,  and  with 
^uranee  that  we  would  not  be  troubled  with  marshea 
About  noon  came  to  Turtle  creek,  where  we  let  the  teams 
drink  and  feed,  as  they  would  get  no  more  water  until,  we 
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got  to  Bock  river.  Here  we  became  aware  that  even  an  old 
pioneer  sometimes  forgot  the  needful,  as  we  had  no  empty  keg 
to  carry  water  in  for  cooking  oar  supper  and  breakfast,  as 
well  as  to  drink  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours  or  more.  The 
only  thing  that  could  be  spared  was  the  vessel  with  twenty  gal- 
lons of  maple  sugilr  vinegar  in  it  So  the  vinegar  was  poured 
upon  the  sandy  shore  of  Turtle  creek,  and  we  filled  it  with 
water,  and  started  again;  and  after  a  few  miles  travel,  we 
came  on  the  far  famed  Bock  Prairie,  the  paradise  of  the  West, 
and  certainly  I  never  saw  it  when  it  looked  so  fine  as  at  that 
time  The  prairie  grass  was  now  green,  and  largely  inter- 
spersed with  flowers.  There  was  not  the  mark  of  a  plow  to 
be  seen,  and  but  very  few  wagon  tracks ;  not  a  house  nor  a 
fence,  nor  anything  to  show  that  civilized  man  had  ever  been 
there.  The  country  was  alone  in  its  glorious  grandeur.  We 
drove  a  few  miles,  and  encamped  near  where  JoHX  A. 
Flei'CHER,  of  Johnstown,  since  located  his  residence. 

May  19th.  Started  this  morning  very  early,  as  the  J^ams 
would  have  to  reach  the  river  before  they  could  drink.  We 
used  most  of  the  water,  but  when  we  were  three  miles  from 
the  river,  one  hog  we  were  driving  gave  out  with  fatigue  and 
thirst  We  dug  a  place  in  the  prairie,  and  poured  the  last  of 
the  water  in  it^  and  let  the  hog  wallow  in  it  awhile,  which 
served  greatly  to  revive  him,  and  then  we  went*on.  When 
near  the  Spring  Brook,  about  a  mile  below  where  the  city  now 
is,  the  cattle  that  were  loose  started  on  a  run  for  drink ;  and 
the  first  water  they  came  to  was  in  deep  holes,  with  perpendic- 
ular banks,  and  the  cattle  plunged  all  under,  to  the  great  dan- 
ger of  drowning  a  part  of  them.  They  at  length  satisfied  their 
thirst,  and  got  out  in  safety.  We  stopped  awhile  at  the  house^ 
of  Samuel  St.  John,  fed  our  teams  and  took  our  dinner ;  and 
he  went  with  us  to  show  us  the  best  way  to  get  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Janks,  which  he  had  previously  built  upon  his  claim. 
Spring  Brook  was  very  much  swollen  by  rain,  and  m 
many  places  was  eight  or  ten  feet  deep^  We  had  to 
go  some  distance    up    the    valley    of  the  cre^    towards 
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Black  Hawk  Grove,  crossed  over,  and  follow  up  a  ra- 
vine to  get  on  the  high  land,  and  then  down  another  ravine  to 
the  river.  We  found  the  log  cabin  which  had  been  raised  and 
covered  with  shakes  by  men  that  Janes  had  hired  to  do  it  for 
him ;  as  when  he  was  previously  here  his  eyes  were  sore,  and 
he  could  not  work  himself.  The  cabin  was  made  of  logs,  not 
very  straight,  and  not  chinked*  It  had  no  door,  and  was  not 
well  calculated  to  keep  out  the  rain,  as  we  bad  abundance  of 
evidence  in  a  few  hours;  for  there  was  an  uncommonly  severe 
thunder-storm  and  hard  wind,  and  the  best  we  could  do  was  to 
hold  a  blanket  at  the  door  as  well  as  we  could,  and  put  the 
wagon  boards  down  to  keep  out  the  water. 

There  were  four  families  then  near  and  on  what  is  now  the 
city  limits  of  Janesvilla  Sam'l  St.  John  lived  nearly  a  mile 
below,  where  Milwaukee  Street  bridge  now  stands,  and  Dr. 
jAa  Heath's  house  stood  a  little  above  the  Monterey  stone 
quarry,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river;  the  house  of  Wk. 
Holmes,  senior,  was  on  the  west  side,  and  John  Holmes' 
cabin  on  the  east  side,  near  where  the  old  brick  yard  was, 
above  the  steam  saw  mill.  I  think^  these  were  all  of  the  fam- 
ilies then  in  Wisconsin  in  the  Bock  river  valley.  Arriving 
here  on  the  19th  of  May,  on  the  next  day  we  started  the  break- 
ing plow. 

On  Sunday,  the  22d,  I  was  at  St.  John's,  and  there  saw  Mr. 
Caleb  Blodobtt,  and  some  others,  that  were  looking  claims ; 
and  while  there  a  Frenchman,  of  whom  they  had  hired  some 
horses,  came  for  them,  as  they  had  been  retained  beyond  the 
time  engaged^  and  he  became  uneasy  about  his  pony  stock. 
Seeing  the  ponies  feeding  on  the  flat,  he  caught  them  before 
poming  to  the  house ;  and  when  he  came  he  was  very  angry ; 
but  a  little  soft  sawder,  and  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  put 
all  right;  and  the  old  man  told  us  much  about  the  ^country 
and  the  Black  Hawk  war,  as  he  was  here  all  through  it,  and 
said  that  he  and  Gen.  Scott  made  the  treaty  at  Bock  Island. 
Blodgett  bought  the  old  man's  claim,  where  Beloit  now 
stands ;  he  had  previously  moved  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Koshko- 
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nong  where  I  afterwards  was  well  acquainted  with  him.  He  often 
told  me  that  he  was  an  interpreter  in  making  the  treaty  spoken 
of.  I  think  he  spelled  his  name  Joseph  Thbbalt,  but  he  was 
called  Tkbo,  or  Thiebeau.* 

I  stopped  a  few  days  with  Mr.  Janes,  and  made  a  claim  on 
the  farm  since  owned  by  Mrs.  Strunk  and  children,  and  built 
a  cabin  to  secure  it  in  my  absence.  On  the  26th  of  May,  I 
started  in  company  with  Beasley  to  return  to  Baoine.  Wa 
provided  ourselves  with  food  for  dinner,  but  not  for  supper,  as 
we  expected  to  reach  Rochester  by  night.  We  filled  a  pint 
flbsk  with  water,  and  put  it  in  our  pocket,  thinking  it  would  last 
to  Turtle  Creek,  twenty  miles;  but  with  fai*t  walking,  we  flOOQ 
got  thirsty  and  drank  it,  and  after  that  allayed  our  thirst  with 
the  water  we  found  in  the  cattle  tracks  along  our  routa  We 
were  not  able  to  reach  our  "  neighbour's  "  house  at  Fox  river, 
and  coDsequently  were  compelled  to  camp  out,  without  food, 
fire,  or  blanket    We  had  one  overcoat  between  us. 

We  were  awakened  next  morning  without  being  summoned 
by  that  modern  contrivance  called  a  gong ;  and  before  sunrise 
forded  Hooey  creek,  waist  deep,  and  in  good  time  for  break- 
fast arrived  at  neighbor  Godfrey's,  where*  we  discussed  his 
hospitalities  in  a  manner  to  flatter  the  ambition  of  the  most 
fastidious  cook  in  the  country.  At  this  place  we  met  the  fam- 
ilies of  Maj.  Meacham,  Mr.  Spoor,  and  two  others,  on  their 
way  to  Troy.  After  breakfast,  and  a  short  chat  with  the  new 
comers,  we  started  on.  As  there  was  no  boat,  we  were  obliged 
to  ford  the  river,  which  was  much  deeper  than  when  we  crossed 
it  on  our  way  out  It  was  our  only  chance.  I  placed  mj 
journal  in  my  hat  to  keep  it  dry,  not  being  then  troubled  with 
money  with  which  to  take  the  same  precaution,  and  with  my 
overcoat  rolled  up  and  placed  upon  my  shoulders,  taking  a 
long  stick  with  which  to  steady  myself,  we  took  to  the  water, 

•  We  letrn  firom  a  sUtement  of  Geo.  W.  Oodik,  In  Guibitsbt's  HUtory  of  Jlodt 
Oaunty,  that  Thubsau  wm  m  Canadian,  the  earlioat  Mttler  at  Beloit,  and  then  located 
what  le  eince  known  aa  Thivbean's  Point,  near  the  foot  of  Lake  Koahkononff.  He  with 
his  f)unil7--his  two  Indian  wiyes,  and  three  or  foar  children— remained  there  antU  the 
winter  of  1887-88,  when  he  was  murdered,  no  donbt.  bT  hie  eon  FRAMoit  and  his  mother 
one  of  THntBrniu^s  wiTes.  This  resulted  from  a  hmlXj  quarrel :  he  wishins  to  remain 
there,  and  caltiTate  the  land,  wlUle  the  j  were  anxious  to  IbUow  the  IndiaaBwett  of  the 
Missliflippi.  L.  C.  D 
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like  true  believers  Id  hydropathy.  Bbaslst  was  a  man 
above  the  asoal  size,  and  he  succeeded  well,  but  I  not  being 
well  built  for  wading,  should  certainly  have  been  compelled 
to  swim,  had  I  not  taken  the  precaution  to  provide  myself 
with  the  stick. 

Our  transit  across  the  river  was  watched  by  our  new  ac- 
quaintances witji  deep  interest ;  and  I  cannot  but  say  that  the 
thought  that  they  were  watching  us,  with  anxiety,  inspired  us 
with  courage,  and  a  sort  of  pride,  to  stem  the  angry  current, 
and  aided  us  much  in  making  a  saft  passage.  At  least,  it  gave 
us  great  pleasure  to  know  that  we  were  watched  with  interest 
by  those  strangOTs.  I  have  since  renewed  the  acquaintance  I 
then  made,  with  some  of  then^,  and  found  them  such  people 
as  one  would  choose  for  neighbors  and  friends.  At  the  time 
of  taking  the  precaution  of  securing  my  journal  in  the  top  of 
my  hat,  I  little  thought  of  ever  being  called  upon  for  an  extract 
from  its  pages. 

Towards  evening  of  the  same  day,  I  arrived  at  my  home, 
having  traveled  through  some  of  the  best,  and  certainly  some  of 
the  most  delightful  and  beautiful  country  I  had  ever  before  seen. 
In  sixty-five  mile&  I  passed  but  one  house.  At  that  time  I 
did  not  know  of  a  family  residing  in  what  is  now  Walworth 
county ;  if  there  were  any,  they  must  have  lived  on  the  ex- 
treme south  side. 

I  will  note  the  origin  of  a  few  of  the  names  applied  to  lo- 
calities in  Bock  county.  Thibbeau,  the  old  French  trader, 
and  early  settler  at  Beloit,  told  me  that  the  name  Koshkonong 
was  of  Winnebago  derivation,  and  means  '*  the  place  where 
we  shave  ;"  as  when  he  and  another  trader  first  came  into  the 
country,  they  left  their  razors  at  the  lake,  and  would  travel 
around  among  the  Indians  trading  for  furs ;  but  when  they 
wanted  to  shave,  they  returned  to  their  head-quarters  at  the 
laka  The  Pottawattamies  had  a  village  on  the  east  side^  and 
their  name  signified  "  the  lake  we  live  on.'' 

Emerald  Grove  was  named  by  Dr.  James  Heath.  Mount 
Zion  was  first  so  called  by  Jakes  Wood  and  Erastits  Cod- 
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DiNGTON.  Johnstown  derived  its  name  from  John  A. 
Fletcher  ;  Prairie  da  Lac,  from  the  small  lakes  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  prairie ;  but  our  letters  being  frequently  mis- 
carried to  Prairie  da  Sac,  or,  as  we  generally  called  it,  Sauk 
Prairie,  northwest  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  in  order  to  remedy 
that  annoyance,  we  met  and  named  the  town  Milton.  Otter 
Creek  took  its  name  from  the  number  of  other  slides  along  its 
banks  at  the  time  of  surveying. 

A  claim  was  made  where  I  now  reside  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1837,  the  day  Martin  Van  Buren  was  to  have  taken  the 
Presidential  chair.  It  came  on  Sunday,  so  he  put  it  off  one 
day ;  but  we  did  not,  but  came  twelve  miles  in  a  sleigh,  and 
marked  our  claim. 

Milton,  November,  1855. 
28  His.— [Vol.  6.] 
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BT  HENRT  F.  JANES. 
U 


I  was  born  on  the  12th  of  February,  1804,  in  Pendleton 
county,  Virginia,  on  Straight  Creek,  one  of  the  extreme  head 
branches  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomaa  In  1819  my 
father  moved  to  Ohio,  and  settled  on  the  Scioto  shore,  at  Ghil- 
licothe,  where  I  remained  till  the  15th  day  of  April,  1825, 
when  I  left  the  parental  roof,  on  an  old  one-eyed  horse,  with 
two  shirts  and  four  dollars  in  my  pocket,  all  told. 

At  about  the  end  of  a  week,  I  reached  the  vicinity  of  where 
La  Fayette,  Indiana,  now  standa  At  that  time  La  Fayette 
had  no  existence,  except  in  name.  There  I  married  my  wife, 
on  the  15th  day  of  March,  1827.  I  remained  in  that  county 
till  September,  1882,  when  I  moved  with  my  wife  and  two 
children,  to  Laporte  county,  Indiana.  I  remained  there  tHl 
April,  1885,  when  I  moved  to  Wisconsin  with  my  family,  and 
settled  in  Racine  county,  six  miles  due  west  from  the  city  of 
Racine.  The  February  previous,  I  went  to  Wisconsin  to  select 
a  location,  and  found  but  one  white  family  in  Racine  county, 
being  that  of  a  Mr.  Beardsley.*  There  was  not  a  house,  nor 
any  sign  of  civilization  between  Grove  Point,  twelve  miles 
north  of  Chicago,  and  Skunk  Grove,  now  Mount  Pleasant,  in 
Racine  county.  We  were  at  home  wherever  night  overtook 
us;  our  fare  was  rather  hard,  but  the  bills  were  not  high  at 
that  time. 

Capt.  Gilbert  Knapp  had  some  men  at  work  in  Racine, 
and  I  think  he  had  a  log  cabin  buili,  or  partly  built,  at  the 
time  I  first  saw  the  place  where  the  city  now  stand&  I 
selected  a  situation  for  a  farm  on  a  brancb  of  a  stream,  to 

*Blam  Bbabdslvt  settled  in  Ctledonla,  Racine  county,  in  Jannary,  1885.    L.  C.  D. 
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which  I  gave  the  name  of  Hoosier  creek ;  and  so  far  as  I 
know,  it  retains  the  name  yet  I  landed  on  my  claim  with  my 
family  about  the  first  of  May,  and  went  to  work  in  good 
earnest  On  the  first  day  of  August,  1885,  my  son,  J.  W. 
Janes,  was  born,  and  was  ths  first  white  child  born  in  Bacine 
county;  he  is  now  grown,  and  is  a  hale  and  active  young 
man. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  surveys  of  the  land  by  the 
United  States  surveyors,  and  we  all  had  to  run  the  risk  of  the 
lines  cutting  us  to  advantage  or  disadvantage.  Some  time 
that  fall  the  lincH  were  run — that  is,  the  town  and  range  lines, 
and  I  ascertained  that  all  my  claim  and  improvements  were  on 
the  16th  or  school  section.  This  caused  me  to  look  around 
for  a  new  location.  By  this  time  most  of  the  choice  claims 
were  taken,  or  supposed  to  be  taken ;  and  I  concluded  to  make 
a  trip  to  Kock  river,  and  started  late  in  October  in  company 
with  Levi  Harness,  a  young  man  that  I  took  to  the  country 
with  me.  We  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
started  on  foot  as  adventurers. 

We  reached  Prairie  Village,*  on  Fox  river,  the  first  day ; 
and  there  learned  that  a  companyf  had  gone  out  from  Mil- 
waukee but  a  short  time  before,  and  were  still  not  far  ahead ;  so 
we  pushed  on  in  good  spirits,  and  camped  I>etween  Mukwanago* 
'  and  where  Troy  now  stands.  Having  been  misinformed  about 
the  distance  to  Rock  river  at  Prairie  Village,  we  supposed  that 
we  were  not  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  river.  We  started 
with  light  hearts  as  soon  as  we  could  see  the  Indian  trail,  (for 
there  were  no  other  roads  in  the  country  at  that  time,)  one 
carrying  our  bed,  consisting  of  a  buf&loskin  and  blanket,  and 
the  other  the  gun,  and  knapsack  with  our  grub.  .  We  eat  no 
breakfast,  expecting  to  be  at  the  camp  of  our  predecessors  in 
two  or  three  hours  at  the  most     We  had  not  got  out  of  sight 

«  since  WanketluL 


sistea  or  JOHN  imiAN,  John  Holkss,  Thomas  Holmns,  William  Holmbs,  Qtobob  Foll- 
MVR  and  MiLo  Jonss,  started  fh>m  Mllwaakee  November  16th,  188S,  with  an  ox  team  and 
wagon,  with  proTisions  and  fanning  tools;  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month.  arrlTed 
?i  ^ft'JS.^  snb^neny  y  known  as  the  town  of  Bock,  at  a  pc^t  on  Book  rfrer  opposite 
the  "  Biflf  Bock ; "  where  they  camped  In  their  wagon  until  they  bnilt  a  log  cablnT^Tils 
was  ihejfst  settlement  in  Bock  coonty.  See  Gubbnskt's  History  of  Bock  county,  pages 
80  and  144 ;  while  on  page  158,  October  Is  giTcn  as  the  time  of  this  migration.   L.  crK 
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of  our  camp  fire,  when  it  commenced  rainingy  and  by  the  time 
we  arrived  at  the  place  where  Troy  now  stands,  every  thing, 
including  ourselves,  was  completely  thatched  over  with  sleet 
In  this  condition  we  trudged  on,  expecting,  on  seeing  each 
hill,  that  we  would  be  sure  to  see  the  camp  of  our  friends, 
but  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment 

At  length,  cold,  wet,  and  fatigued,  we  reached  the  Bock 
Prairie,  and  seeing  the  trail  struck  into  it,^we  concluded  to 
camp,  having  eaten  nothing  all  day.  We  tried  to  strike  fire 
and  found  that  all  our  fire  apparatus,  like  ourselves,  was  wet; 
even  the  powder  in  the  horn  would  not  ignite.  In  this  dilem- 
ma we  concluded  to  make  one  more  effort  to  find  the  camp  or 
river.  Accordingly  we  started  on  the  trail,  and  took  a  kind  of 
dog  trot,  and  kept  it  up  till  it  got  so  dark  that  we  lost  the  trail, 
and  finally  my  man  declared  that  he  could  go  no  further.  I 
got  him  on  his  feet,  and  told  him  we  must  get  to  the  brush  for 
shelter,  or  we  would  perish  with  cold  and  hunger.  We  then 
took  the  wind  for  our  guide,  and  afler  some  time  reached  the 
brush,  where  we  sat  down  on  the  wet  ground,  and  spread  our 
blanket  and  buffalo  skin  over  us.  In  this  way  I  spent  the  first 
night  I  ever  spent  in  Rock  county.  Our  camp,  if  such  it  may 
be  termed,  was  some  eight  or  ten  miles  east  of  Janesville,  and 
near  where  D.  A  Richardson  lived  when  I  left  the  city.  The 
next  morning  found  us  in  a  bad  fix— cold  and  wet — the  ground 
frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  a  horse,  and  snowing  beautifully. 
After  holding  a  council,  we  concluded  to  retrace  our  steps  to 
Root  river.  We  started,  and  in  the  afternoon  reached  Turtle 
lake,  where  after  some  three  hours  hard  work,  we  succeeded  in 
getting  a  fire  and  dried  ourselves,  and  camped  for  the  night 

We  reached  home  without  accomplishing  our  object,  and 
remained  till  some  time  in  December  of  the  sanje  year.  I 
started  again  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Glen  from  Racine,  and  a 
man  by  the  name  of  J.  .0.  Kapp.*  This  time  I  took  a  horse, 
and  we  got  through  without  any  accident  worth  noting,  and 
found  Samuel  St.  JoHNf  and    W.  A  Holmes,  living  in 

♦Perh«>flKifAPP.  •  L.  O.  D. 

t  Mr.  St.  John  minuted  flpom  Vcnnont  with  hla  wlffe  and  three  children,  and  hecame 
the  flrat  reeldenta  <^  what  became  Janesrllle,  in  Nov.  1835.    Mrs.  St.  Johk  waa  the  first 
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a  log  cabin  on  Bock  river,  one  mile  below  Janesville.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  snow  some  inches  deep,  and  we 
could  get  nothing  for  our  horses  to  eat ;  we  therefore  left  them 
here,  and  explored  the  country  on  foot  up  to  Fort  Atkinson 
and  around  Lake  Koshkonong,  and  concluded  to  purchase  the 
land  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
and  marked  out  claims  on  the  east  side  with  a  view  of  settling 
there.  We  accordingly  returned,  and  in  a  few  days  I  started 
in  company  with  Alfred  Gary,  of  Eacine,  for  Green  Bay. 
At  that  time  there  was  not  a  house  between  GalFs  Grove  and 
Rock  river,  and  but  one  between  Milwaukee  and  Green  Bay, 
and  that  was  Farnsworth's  mill,  on  the  Sheboygan  river. 

On  the  first  day  out  from  Milwaukee,  we  were  overtaken  by 
a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Boark,  who  informed  us  that 
Doct  B.  B.  Gary  had  been  shot  the  night  previous,  and  wanted 
his  brother  to  return.  He  accordingly  returned,  and  Boare 
and  myself  went  on.  In  four  or  five  days  we  reached  our  des- 
tination without  any  accident  worth  relating.  We  had  plenty 
of  snow  to  make  a  soft  bed  to  sleep  in,  and  wolves  enough  to 
howl  us  to  sleep  at  all  times  of  night. 

We  found  the  members  of  the  first  Legislature  of  Wiscon- 
sin, or  the  last  Territorial  Legislature  of  Michigan,  at  Green 
Bay  waiting  for  Gov.  Horner  to  put  them  in  motion ;  but 
that  dignitary  was  among  the  missing,  and  the  whole  matter 
ended  in  smoke.  I  found  on  examining  the  books  at  the  town 
office,  that  all  the  land  we  had  selected  was  sold,'  and  I  had 
my  trip  for  my  pay.  So  after  looking  at  the  town  of  Navari- 
no.  Fort  Howard,  and  the  sights  we  thought  worth  seeing,  we 
laid  in  a  stock  of  crackers,  cheese,  ham  and  tobacco,  not  for- 
getting some  of  the  "critter,"  made  our  adieu  to  Green  Bay, 
and  in  due  time  landed  safe  at  home.  Having  made  two  trips 
to  Eock  river,  and  one  to  Green  Bay,  for  nothing,  and  think- 
ing perhaps  the  third  one  the  charm  ;  so  I  accordingly  started 

to  find  a  grave  in  the  new  settlement,  in  Jane,  1836,  caused  by  a  decline  of  some  months^ 
continuance,  induced  by  tke  want  of  medical  attendance  the  previous  winter,  and  the 
shelter  and  care  so  necessary  to  the  mother  of  an  infant  babe.  Her  grave  is  markad  by 
a  tombstone  upon  an  eminence  near  the  road  leading  to  Beloit.  Mr.  St.  John  survived 
her  several  years,  and  died  while  on  a  visit  to  his  brother*  s,  near  town,  and  his  remains 
were  deposited  on  the  eminence  beside  those  of  his  wife.  L.  C.  D. 
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the  third  time  for  Eock  river  in  company  with  John  Janes,  a 
cousin  of  mine,  who  now  lives  in  Bad  Axe  county,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  crossed  Bock  river  somewhere  near  where  Rochester 
now  stands,  and  continued  on  and  explored  the  country  north 
of  Janesville,  to  near  the  mouth  of  Whitewater ;  then  turned 
down  to  St.  John's  and  replenished  our  provisions ;  then  ex- 
plored the  west  side  of  Rock  river  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Catfish, 
and  up  that  to  or  near  the  First  Lake ;  we  then  directed  our 
course  for  Camp  &  Collins'  Diggings,  on  Sugar  creek,  and 
made  Mitchells  Grove  in  our  route.  We  were  some  days 
traveling  and  exploring,  and  having  run  out  of  provisions,  we 
concluded  to  repair  to  Camp  &  Collins'  Diggings  for  supplies. 
Just  at  night  we  found  the  section,  and  quarter  section,  that 
we  were  informed  they  were  on ;  but  they  were  not  there. 

It  had  become  dark,  and  very  cold,  and  we  were  tired  and 
hungry ;  so  we  concluded  to  make  to  some  timber  and  build 
up  a  fire,  and  do  the  best  we  could.  After  we  reached  the 
timber,  and  commenced  dragging  some  limbs  out  of  the  snow» 
we  saw  a  spark  of  fire  rise,  and  after  some  circles  in  the  air 
disappear.  Soon  after  we  saw  others  ascend  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  concluded  it  was  Indians,  and  that  we  would  go  and 
camp  with  them,  rather  than  build  a  fire  and  lie  in  the  snow 
all  night,  hungry  and  tired  as  we  were.  But  judge  of  our 
surprise  on  reaching  the  place,  to  find  it  occupied  by  a  white 
man,  Michael  Welch,  who  received  us  with  all  the  hospital- 
ity with  which  a  Wisconsin  miner  could  receive  a  stranger ;  and 
any  attempt  on  my  part  to  describe  that,  would  be  but  a  fail- 
ure to  do  justice  to  that  noble  hearted  class  of  the  citizens  of 
Wisconsin.  We  were  now  snugly  ensconced  in  a  warm  cabin, 
by  a  roaring  fire,  and  soon  had  a  stool  placed  between  us,  on 
which  was  a  pyramid  of  potatoes,  and  a  dish  of  pork  swim- 
ming in  a  miniature  lake  of  gravy,  and  each  a  tin  cup  of  cof- 
fee. Ye  upper  tens  I  How  does  your  nonsense  sink  into  utter 
insignificance  when  contrasted  with  the  pure,  genuine  hospital- 
ity of  the  frontier  adventurer.  Nearly  twenty  years  have 
passed  since  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  I  do  not 
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know  whether  Mr.  Welch  is  yet  alive  or  not ;  but  whenever! 
think  of  his  kindness,  it  makes  my  heart  throb  with  grateful 
pleaeura 

We  then  went  over  to  where  New  Mexico  was  afterward  laid 
out,  explored  there  two  or  three  days,  and  then  to  Hamilton's 
Diggings,  and  finally  back  again  to  Bock  river.  I  then  select- 
ed the  claim  that  Janesville  is  built  on,  and  marked  it  as  my 
claim,  on  the  15th  day  of  February,  1836.  In  my  letter  to  the 
Janesville  Gazette,  I  gave  the  time  as  the  15th  of  January 
through  mistake ;  February  is  the  correct  time.  By  this  time 
I  had  become  snow  blind,  and  had  to  lay  by  some  ten  days 
before  I  could  see  to  traveL  My  friend  went  work  for  Mr.  St 
John,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  see  to  travel,  I  started  for  home. 
I  took  the  line  at  the  south  end  of  Janesville  and  followed 
clear  through  to  Call's  Grove,*-  without  seeing  the  face  of  a 
human  beiug,  or  any  trace  of  one,  except  the  marks  of  the  sur- 
veyors that  had  run  the  line  that  I  was  following. 

Previous  to  leaving  Rock  river,  I  employed  Mr.  St  John  to 
put  me  up  a  cabin,  and  on  the  19th  day  of  May,  1836,  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  threaded  my  way  to  my  cabin 
along  an  Indian  trail  that  passed  up  the  river  through  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Janesville.  My  family  now  made  about  the  fourth 
family  in  the  county.  It  may,  and  doubtless  will,  appear 
rather  strange  to  some  of  the  citizens  of  Janesville,  that  nine- 
teen years  and  a  half  ago  the  whole  city  consisted  of  one  fami- 
ly, and  one  log  cabin,  eighteen  feet  square,  with  the  bark  on 
the  logs,  and  no  floor  in  it,  or  shutter  to  the  door-way.  I  had 
this  time  not  the  least  idea  of  ever  building  up  a  town ;  but 
in  moving  to  Janesville  I  opened  a  track,  and  all  the  travel 
followed  that  route  to  Rock  river.  At  that  time,  Wisconsin 
Oity,  Rockport,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more  paper  towns, 
were  in  existence  along  Rock  river. 

Sometime  in  the  fall  of  1836, 1  went  to  Gahp  &  Collins' 
mines,  and  purchased  two  wagon  loads  of  lead,  and  that  com- 
pleted a  communication  from  Racine  to  the  Lead  Mines  by  my 
house,  and  there  was  a  constant  throng  of  travel  on  it,  and  no 

♦  since  changed  to  Iycb'  Grove.  L.  C.  I). 
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way  to  cross  the  river  only  to  swim  the  horses  alongsido  of  a 
canoe,  and  cross  wagons  in  the  same  way.  The  traveling  com- 
munity were  constantly  besetting  me  to  build  a  ferry-boat,  and 
I  at  length  concluded  to  do  8o.;  and  built  one  at  no  small  ex- 
pense. After  I  got  it  done,  I  went  to  Belmont  while  the  Leg- 
islature was  in  session,  to  get  a  charter ;  and  not  dreaming  of 
any  opposition,  I  took  no  pains  to  get  a  petition  largely  signed ; 
and  the  proprietors  of  Rockpcfrt,  Wisconsin  City,  and  Humes' 
Ferry,  united  in  a  remonstrance.  This  then  begun  a  war  be- 
tween the  three  points.  I,  by  this  time,  concluded  to  lay  out 
a  town,  and  accordingly  did  so.  The  next  summer  two  of  the 
other  places  found  it  was  *•  no  go  "  with  them,  and  they  compro- 
mised as  far  as  Janesville  was  concerned,  and  dropped  their 
towns,  and  took  up  a  place  they*  called  St  George's  Bapids, 
about  half  way  between  the  other  towns,  and  made  common 
cause  against  me  in  general,  and  Janesville  in  particular.  I  at- 
tended the  Legislature  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  at  Madison,  for 
some  three  or  four  years,  got  all  the  roads,  mail  routes,  and  all 
the  legislation  I  asked  for.  But  in  getting  the  county  seat  lo- 
cated at  Janesville,  the  county  took  a  pre-emption  on  that,  and 
swept  it  from  under  me.***  And  having  expended  all  my  means 
in  trying  to  build  up  the  place,  and  all  my  improvements  with 
it,  to  use  a  California  phrase,  I  was  completely  strapped,  and 
on  the  24th  day  of  August,  1839, 1  left  the  town  to  its  fate. 
On  the  16th  day  of  May,  1838,  my  son  Jaspeb  was  born  in 
Janesville,  the  first  male  child  born  in  the  placet 

After  leaving  Janesville,.  I  had  been  drifting  around  till  '49 
found  me  in  this  land  of  gold  and  big  potatoes.  The  ladies 
of  Janesville  would  probably  think  it  strange  to  hear  that  in 
July,  1886,  my  wife  and  four  small  children  were  the  only  in- 

*It  may  be  seen  in  Gubrnset's  Histovy  of  Kock  coanty  that  the  coanty  seat  was  estab- 
lished apon  Mr.  Jaxbs*  location;  and  that  mach  praise  was  awarded  to  him  for  his  di- 
plomatic tact  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  which  other  local  interests  had  cast  in  his  way. 

By  a  law  of  Congress  the  ooop^  could  secure  a  pre-emption  to  the  quarter  section 
upon  which  the  county  seat  would  be  located.  Mr.  Jahbs  was  ignorant  of  this,  and 
fbnnd  himself  a  tenant  upon  lands  belonging  to  the  county.  A  compromise  was  effected 
by  which  the  county,  ft>r  a  nominal  sum,  agreed  to  deed  back  portions  of  the  land  to  the 
original  claimants  and  settlers.  L.  C.  P. 

i  It  is  stated  by  the  ReT.  H.  Foots,  in  Quzsmset'b  Hist,  of  Rock  county,  that  in  Jan., 
1886,  there  was  an  infant  son  added  te  the  fiunily  of  Sucuel  8t.  Jomr,  who  is  supposed 
t^be  the  first  white  child  bom  in  the  Upper  Bock  River  VallcT.  His  name  was  Ssth  B. 
St.  JoHK,  and  was  living  a  few  years  since  at  Columbus,  in  this  State.  L.  C.  D. 
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habitants  of  Janesville  for  twenty-one  days  at  one  time.  Sucli 
is  the  fact ;  for  I,  with  all  the  men  that  were  about  me,  went 
up  to  where  Jefferson  is  situated  for  a  raft  of  rails,  expecting 
to  return  in  a  few  days,  but  the- river  had  got  too  low,  and  we 
were  detained  in  consequence,  and  were  gone  twenty-one  days. 
Mrs,  Jakss  and  her  children  remaining  alone,  and  the  Indians 
were  soaroely  ever  out  of  sight  or  bearing. 

This,  dear  sir,  comprises,  as  nearly  as  my  scanty  means  of 
collecting  material  will  allow,  the  incidents  relating  to  the  first 
settlement  of  Janesville.  I  had  first  given  it  the  name  of 
Black  Hawk,  it  having  been  one  of  the  old  warrior's  camping 
grounds,  and  sent  up  a  petition  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
for  a  post  office  of  that  name,  and  recommended  myself  as 
poetmafeter.  Amos  Kendall,  at  that  time  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, refused  to  establish  an  office  by  that  name,  as  there  was 
one  already  bearing  that  name  in  what  is  now  Iowa,  but  then 
a  part  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  and  gave  the  name  of  Janesville 
to  the  post  office.* 


Thus  far,  Mr.  Janes'  communication  to  our  Historical  Soci- 
ety, from  Uniontown,  Humboldt  Bay,  California,  Nov.  2d, 
1855.  From  two  letters  he  wrote  to  the  Janesville  Gazette, 
one  dated  April  17th,  1855,  and  the  other  Nov.  10th,  of  the 
same  year,  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

"  As  old  Dr.  Jaynb,  of  Philadelphia,  of  quack  medicine  noto- 
riety, has  claimed  that  Janesville  was  named  for  him,  I  appeal  to 
A,  T.  Walkeb,  G.  H.  Willistojs-,  D.  Smiley,  Chablss  Ste- 
vens, Gen.  Sheldon  and  others  who  were  in  Rock  county  at  an 
early  day.  On  the  15th  day  of  January,  ISSG^f  I  cut  the  initials 
of  my  name  on  a  black  jack  on  the  city  plat,  and  called  it  my 
claim.  At  that  time  Samuel  St.  John  was  the  only  resident  of 
the  city.  When  I  left  Janesville,  the  stump  of  the  old  black  jack 
was  standing  in  the  street  between  the  house  built  for  myself  and 

'  •  On  the  S8d  of  April,  18S7,  the  first  mtll  arrived  in  Jane trllle— bringing:  one  letter  only, 
and  that  for  Mr.  Jamks.  Bat  it  ^aa  the  harbinger  of  fhtnre  commanicatlona  fh>m  dis- 
tant friends.  Postmaster  Janbs  fastened  a  i4gar  box  upon  a  log  in  hia  bar,  and  in  that 
for  several  months  was  deposited  all  the  maU  matter  fbr  Rock  county.  L.  C.  D. 

t  Mr.  Jakes  has  corrected  thla  error,  giving  Feb.  16th  as  the  tme  date.         L.  0.  D. 
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Chables  Stevens  and  the  river,  on  the  north  side  of  the  street. 
Please  respect  it  on  my  account,  as  it  was  awful  cold  when  I 
made  the  claim.* 

"  Since  that  time  I  have  been  constantly  working  westward 
till  the  nasty  Pacific  has  made  a  stop  to  further  progress  in  that 
direction.  In  the  fall  of  '49  I  reached  the  Pacific,  and  yet  the 
sun  sets  west  of  me,  and  my  wife  positively  refuses  to  go  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  bark  is  starting  off  my  rails,  and  that 
is  longer  than  I  ever  allowed  myself  to  remain  on  one  farm ;  so 
that  I  am  at  loss  how  to  act  in  the  present  dilenuna. 

^'  At  the  annual  election  in  ihe  fall  of  '36,  the  whole  number  of 
votes  cast  in  the  county,  or  what  is  now  Rock  county,  was  32,  all 
told.    Of  these,  Gilbert  Kkapp  received  32  for  the  Council; 

Alokzo  Sweet,  Wm.  Lee  and Reed  had  about  an  equal 

niunber  each  for  the  same  office,  two  to  be  elected ;  Chables 
DuiiKEE,  Gen.  Sheldon  and  Dr.  Cornwall  got  the  votes  for  the 
Assembly.  I  am  satisfied  that  at  that  time  the  entire  population  of 
Rock  county  would  not  have  reached  100  inhabitants.  The  first 
election  was  held  at  the  house  of  Samuel  St.  John,  about  one 
mile  below  Janesville,  or  below  where  Janesville  was  in  August, 
1839. 

*'  Judge  Whiton  beat  me  for  the  Legislature,  not  on  political, 
but  on  local  grounds.  At  that  time,  in  '36  or  '37,  Janesville  was 
the  Sebastopol,  and  Beloit,  Wisconsin  City,  St.  George's  rapids, 
Rockport  and  Hume's  Ferry  were  the  "allied  powers^'  that  be- 
sieged it.  I  was  put  in  nomination  by  the  Janesville  party ;  and, 
after  two  or  three  caucuses,  the  ^'^aUies"  selected  Judge  Whiton^^ 
knowing  that  he  "  blew  hot  and  cold,"  and  would  carry  some  of 
the  Janesville  votes,  and  all  the  combined  opposition.  They  took 
him  on  the  principle  of  availability  and  elected  him. 

"  I  am  told  that  I  would  be  lost  in  amazement  if  I  were  to  visit 

the  city  at  this  time*    No  doubt  such  would  be  the  fact,  as  I 

was  truly  monarch  of  all  I  surveyed,  from  the  bank  of  the 

river  to  the  bluff,  and  up  and  down  as  far  as  the  bends  in  the 

river  would  permit.    There  was  not  a  mark  of  cultivation  to  be 

seen  where  I  first  marked  out  my  location  where  now  stands  the 

oity  of  Janesville. 

*The  old  stump  referred  to  was  on  the  btnk  of  the  river  for  t  long  time,  bnt  the  hand 
of  Improvement  long  since  demolished  it,  and  a  stately  edifice  was  erected  on  the  spet 
in  1866.  L.C.  D. 
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"  Some  of  your  readers  would  probably  think  it  stri^ge  that 
twenty  years  have  scarcely  gone  by  since  the  entire  population 
of  Janesville  consisted  of  one  family — myself,  wife  and  four 
children,  and  the  only  improvements  were  one  log  cabin, 
eighteen  feet  square,  without  door,  shutter  or  window,  and  no 
floor  but  mother  earth;  and,  instead  of  paved  sidewalks  and 
graded  streets,  there  was  an  Indian  trail  which  wound  its  ser- 
pentine course  through  what  is  now  probably  the  heart  of  the 
city,  and  all  the  land  on  the  flat  and  the  sides  of  tho  buff's,  back 
from  the  river,  were  covered  with  scrub  oak  timber,  and  instead 
of  the  whistle  of  the  railroad  cars,  or  the  hum  and  bustle  of  the 
thousands  that  daily  throng  your  streets,  we  had  the  croaking  of 
the  kiota,  or  the  midnight  yell  of  the  drunken  Indian,  At  that 
time  there  were  no  houses,  farms  or  improvements  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  and  traders  took  their  course  and  traveled 
where  it  suited  their  purpose,  and  were  at  home  where  and 
when  night  overtook  them.  Twenty  years  ago  I  owned  the 
only  grindstone  in  Rock  county,  and  people  came  from  the 
remote  parts  of  the  county  to  grind  their  axes,  shares,  etc.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  learn  where  you  built  your  court  house. 
I  had  selected  a  block  to  put  it  on,  on  top  of  the  hill  back  of 
where  Habvey  Stoky's  blacksmith  shop  stood  when  I  left  Janes- 
'  ville. 

"  If  any  of  the  wauhoos  of  Janesville  who  have  not  had  the 
good  or  bad  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with  me,  desire  more  infor- 
mation, I  can  inform  them  that  I  am  now  in  my  fifty-second  year, 
weigh  210  pounds,  stand  6  feet  and  2  inches  in  my  socks,  and 
have  rambled  with  my  family  over  more  of  the  western  coimtry, 
and  to  less  purpose,  than  any  other  man  in  it. 

"  Should  any  of  my  old  cronies  wish  to  know  how  I  am  doing 
in  California,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  doing  well,  am  well  pleased 
with  the  country,  and  am  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health." 
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HISTORY  OF  WALWORTH  COUNTY. 


An  Address   Delivered  Before  the  Old  Settler's  Society  of  Walworth 
Couniy,  Oct.  stJk,  1869. 


1^ 

mTbaker,  i 


BY  HON.  CHARLES  MTBAKER,  OF  GENEVA 


As  an  appropriate  preliminary  to  Judge  Baker's  excellent 
paper  on  the  Pioneer  History  of  Walworth  County ^  a  personal 
sketch  of  the  author  is  submitted. 

Charles  M.  Baker  was  the  son  of  James  Baker,  and  Eliza" 
BETH  Price,  both  natives  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  born  there 
amid  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  Revolution.  Their  son,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  18th,  1804. 
His  father  was  a  master-builder,  but  owing  to  failing  health  he 
removed,  in  1805,  from  New  York  to  Addison  county,  Vermont, 
and  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  farming. 

Until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years,  Charles  M. 
Baker,  alternated  his  time  in  attending  the  neighborhood  school, 
and  working  upon  the  farm.  He  early  cherished  an  ardent  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  every  spare  moment  was  devoted  to  a  pre- 
paration for  college.  In  August,  1822,  he  entered  Middlebury 
College ;  but  the  anxiety  and  severe  study  attendant  upon  this  suc- 
cessful entrance,  brought  on  dyspepsia  of  so  severe  a  character^ 
that  he  was  forced  to  abandon  college  life  in  June  of  the  follow- 
ing year. 

In  order  to  regain  his  health,  he  started  on  a  pedestrian  tour 
through  Northern  New  York  to  Montreal,  remaining  there  until 
in  the  autumn,  when  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  procured  em- 
ployment as  an  assistant  under  Rev.  Wm.  Ashton,  in  a  school 
for  young  ladies  in  that  city.  For  two  years,  with  improved 
health  and  enlarged  literary  culture,  he  remained  in  this  institu- 
tion. Returning  in  1826,  to  Vermont,  and  shortly  after  going  to 
Troy,  N.  Y.,*  he  commenced  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  the  study 
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of  the  law  in  the  office,  and  under  the  instructions,  of  Judge  S. 
G.  HuNTiKGTON,  and  remained  thus  employed  for  three  years, 
at  tbe  expiration  of  which  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  short- 
ly after  formed  a  co-partnership  with  Henry  W.  Strong, 
brother  of  the  late  Hon.  Marshall  M.  Strong,  of  Racine. 

In  September  1820,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Martha 
W.  Larrabbb,  daughter  of  John  S.  Larrabee,  of  Larrabee 
Point,  Shoreham,  Vermont;  and  removed  the  following  spring  to 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession until  1834,  with  much  pecuniary  success,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  health.  His  old  dyspeptic  troubles  returned  with 
such  increased  violence,  that  he  wasx  constrained  to  retire  from 
the  practice  of  the  law^  sell  out  his  library,  and  with  his  wife  and 
two  children  returned  to  Vermont,  with  the  conviction  that  he 
could  not  long  survive. 

But  change  of  air  and  occupation  resulted  in  improved  health 
so  that  he  was  encouraged  to  engage  in  trade,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  the  financial  crash  of  1837--38;  when  selling  out  his 
mercantile  stock,  he  resolved  on  migrating  to  the  West.  He  ac- 
cordingly set  out  on  the  10th  of  September,  1838,  for  Janesville, 
Wisconsin.  Finding  most  of  the  land  either  entered  or  claimed 
near  Janesville,  ho  spent  several  weeks  in  roaming  over  the  prai- 
ries of  Southern  Wisconsin;  and,  at  length  quite  late  in  the  fall 
of  that  year,  made  a  location  on  the  south  side  of  Geneva  Lake, 
Walworth  county,  a  portion  of  the  farm  now  owned  by  Gren. 
JoHK  W.  Boyd.  ^ 

For  the  nextj  thirty-three  years  we  find  Mr.  Baker  faithfully  en- 
gaged in  every  good  word  and  work,  in  serving  to  foster  religion, 
education,  temperance  and  morals;  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
society  in  town,  county.  Territory  and  State;  and  in  every  situa- 
tion in  life,  proving  himself  adequate  to  the  demands  made  upon 
him.  He  held  many  places  of  public  trust  in  his  town  and  county, 
and  in  the  councils  of  the  State.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Territorial  Council  in  1842,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
the  close  of  the  session  of  1846;  and  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Constitutional  Convention  that  met  in  October  of  the  latter  year. 
He  was  one  of  the  three  Commissioners  appointed  to  coUate  and 
revise  all  the  public  acts  of  the  State  of  a  general  and  permanent 
nature,  in  1848 ;  and  largely  aided  in  their  codification,  and  su- 
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perintended  the  printing  of  the  yolome  of  over  one  thousand 
pages,  at  Albany  N.  Y.,  in  the  fall  of  1849. 

In  1856,  he  served  a  few  months,  by  Executive  apppointment, 
as  Circuit  Judge  in  his  judicial  district,  declining  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  that  office  before  the  people.  During  the  war  he  was  a 
Commissioner  under  Provost  Marshal  Bban,  in  the  first  district. 
Few  men  ever  performed  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  office 
with  the  same  fidelity  and  conscientiousness  as  Judge  Baker. 

His  prominent  traits  of  character  are  truthfully  portrayed  by 
Hon,  Wm.  p.  Lyon,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Walworth  Coun- 
ty Old  Settlers'  Association,  of  which  Judge  Bakbb  was  the 
President,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  by  apoplexy,  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Geneva,  Walworth  county  Feb.  5th,  1872,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age : 

"  I  knew  Judge  Baker  well,"  says  Judge  Lyon,  "  for  thirty 
years.  Nearly  twenty-seven  years  ago,  I  was  a  student  in  his  of- 
fice, and  from  that  time  until  his  death,  my  relations  with  him 
were  most  friendly  and  pleasant.  He  was  not  only  my 
preceptor,  but  my  trusted  adviser  and  friend  during  the  most 
trying  period,  the  first  years  of  my  professional  Jife.  I  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  the  district  court  for  Walworth  county  in 
1846,  on  his  motion,  and  he  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
by  whom  I  was  examined  preparatory  to  such  admission.  The 
encouragement — the  kind  assistance,  which  he  so  often  extended 
to  me  in  my  earlier  attempts  to  practice  my  chosen  profession, 
were  invaluable  to  me,  and  I  have  always  felt,  and  always  shall 
feel,  the  most  profound  gratitude  therefor.  T  think,  one  of  the 
proudest  moments  of  my  life  was  when,  many  years  ago,  at  his 
request,  I  was  retained  as  counsel  with  him  in  an  important  cause. 
Of  course  he  did  not  need  my  poor  help,  but  Be  knew  how  valu- 
able to  me — how  grateful  to  my  feelings — that  delicate  proof  of 
his  interest  in  me  would  be. 

"  The  talents  of  Judge  Baker,  as  a  lawyer,  were  of  a  very  high 
order.  He  possessed  a  dear,  logical  mind,  was  extremely  cau- 
tious and  discreet,  very  industrious,  and  entirely  honest  and  true. 
He  was  also  well  read  in  the  elementary  learning  of  our  profes- 
sion. The  man  who  has  these  qualities  and  acquirements, 
whether  he  practices  law  or  not,  is  a  first-class  lawyer;  and  Judge 
Baker  possessed  them  all  in  an  eminent  degree. 
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^^  He  did  not  pursue  the  profession  constantly.  HI  health,  and 
other  causes,  occasional] j led  him  to  abandon  it  temporarily;  and 
when  in  practice,  he  seemed  to  shrink  from  litigated  business, 
choosing  rather  to  avoid  those  fierce  and  stormy  forensic  contests 
in  which  so  many  lawyers  del\ght,  and  where  so  many 
laurels  are  won.  So  when  engaged  in  practice,  he  rather 
chose  the  branches  of  professional  business,  which,  while  they 
required  equal  ability  and  learning,  relieved  him  from  the  tur- 
moils, the  animosities,  the  enmities,  which  frequently  re- 
sult from  litigation,  and  involve  attorneys  as  well  as  clients. 
That  he  could  have  taken  the  highest  honors  of  his  profession, 
none  who  knew  him  will  doubt.  He  did  not  seem  to  desire  them. 
His  modesty,  his  want  of  self- appreciation,  was  excessive. 

"  He  acceptably  filled  high  public  positions  in  the  Territory 
and  State,  and  was  admirably  qualified  for  usefulness  in  public 
life,  yet  he  could  seldom  be  induced  to  accept  any  prominent 
public  position.  After  the  resignation  of  Judge  Doolittlb,  iu 
1856,  he  accepted  the  Executive  appointment  of  Judge  of  the 
first  circuit,  which  was  to  continue  only  a  few  months,  but  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  become  a  candidate  for  election  to  the 
same  position.  Knowing  him  as  I  did,  I  believe  that  the  princi- 
pal reason  for  this,  was  his  distrust  of  his  ability  for  the  place. 
And  yet,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  there  was  no  man  in  the  cir- 
cuit better  qualified  in  every  respect  for  that  jiosition,  than  was 
Judge  Baker.  He  would  have  honored  and  adorned  the  bench 
by  his  leamiug,  his  ability,  his  honesty,  his  caution,  his  firmness, 
and  his  amiability  of  character,  as  he  did  every  other  public  po- 
sition in  which  he  was  placed  during  his  life. 

"  Judge  Baker  was  a  man  of  enlarged  public  spirit.  The  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived  will  bear  affectionate  testimony  to  hio 
long,  faithful,  and  earnest  efforts  in  their  behalf  in  every  good 
work.  The  religious,  moral  and  material  interests  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  lived,  were  always  near  his  heart,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  these  were  ever  the  most  cherished  objects  of  his  life. 

^'  His  high  character  for  personal  and  professional  integrity  was 
always  fully  appreciated.  No  man  can  truthfully  say  of  him, 
that  he  ever  knowingly  failed  to  fulfill  all  of  the  obligations 
of  his  profession.    He  loved  peace,  he  loved  justice,  and  was  un- 
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tiring  in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  one,  and  to  vindicate  the  other. 
The  knowledge  that  he  possessed  these  exalted  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart,  made  him  the  chosen,  trusted  adviser  and  friend 
of  hundreds  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

"  But  his  ability  and  fidelity  as  a  lawyer,  and  his  value  as  a 
public  officer,  are  not  the  characteristics  of  Judge  Baker  which 
are  most  prominent  in  our  thoughts  to-day.  We  love  rather  to 
think  and  speak  of  his  purity  of  life,  his  kindness  and  benevolence 
of  heart,  his  amiable,  trusting  spirit,  his  modesty,  his  fidelity  to 
duty.  These  were  the  exalted  qualities  which  made  his  life  so 
beautiful,  and  which  so  endeared  him  to  us  all. 

''  Judge  Bakkb  was  remarkably  free  from  distrust  or  suspicion 
of  others.  It  was  hard  for  him  to  believe  that  all  were  not  as 
free  from  guile  or  deceit  as  he  himself  was.  This  charitable  dis- 
position may  have  caused,  and  probably  did  sometimes  cause 
him,  to  bestow  his  confidence  where  it  would  have  been  wiser  to 
have  withheld  it.  Yet,  it  were  better  to  err  in  that,  than  in  the 
opposite  direction.  In  him  the  soirowing  ever  found  a  kind  and 
sympathetic  friend,  and  the  needy,  a  cheerful  helper.  His  life 
abounded  in  kind  offices,  and  noble,  generous  actions.  Seldom 
it  is  our  good  fortune  to  know  a  man  whose  whole  life  was  so 
pure  and  spotless ;  seldom  do  we  know  one  for  whom  all  that 
knew  him  cherish  a  deeper  affectioii.'* 

His  wife  dying,  he  cnarried,  July  1st,  1844,  Miss  Eliza  Holt, 
who  survives  him.  By  his  first  marriage  he  reared  three  sons 
and  a  daughter,  all  of  whom  are  well  settled  in  life,  and  most 
worthy  members  of  society. 

After  having  lived  a  long  and  well-spent  life  of  unblemished 
integrity  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public  goc/d,  Charles  M. 
Baker,  one  of  the  purest  and  best  of  Christian  men,  sank  into 
his  grave, 

"  Full  of  honors  and  full  of  years." 

L.  C.  D. 
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JUDGE  BAKER'S  ADDRESS.* 


Early  SeUlera  of  Waiworth  County ^  Ladies  and  Qenilemen: — 
Old  Fribni^— Permit  me  to  call  you  old  in  years  as  well  as 
in  associations,  for  a  whole  generation  of  men  have  been 
swept  from  the  earth  since  most  ot  us  here  first  pitched  oar 
tents  for  our  final  earthly  home.  One^third  of  a  century, 
almost,  have  we  held  intercourse — not  only  in  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life,  but  also  in  those  p(»rtaining  to  citizenship,  in 
organizing  and  sustaining  civil  Government  We  have 
together  shared  common  privations,  common  hopes  and  joys, 
and  it  is  meet  now,  in  the  autumn  of  our  lives,  that  we  should 
come  up,  as  we  have  this  day,  from  all  parts  of  our  goodly 
county,  to  look  again  upon  each  others'  faces,  and  take  each 
other  by  the  hand,  and  here  together  from  this  central  out- 
look, review  the  last  thirty  years,  or  more,  as  they  move  past 
in  solemn  march  with  all  their  pleasant,  all  their  sad  memo- 
ries 

There  are  no  m(H*e  enduring  ties  th/^n  those  formed  by  com- 
panions in  dangers,  hardships  and  privations,  and  they  are  as 
unselfish  as  enduring.  Travelers  who  have  together  crossed  arid 
plains,  penetrated  gloomy  forests,  forded  rivers  and  scaled  moun- 
tains, exposed  to  innumerable  dangers;  soldiers  who  have  long 
shared  the  same  tent,  endured  together  the  toils  of  weary 
marches,  have  stood  sentinel  in  the  same  bivouac,  and  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  same  battles,  form  attachments  as 
enduring  as  life.  And  so  is  it  with  those  who  together,  in  a 
new  country,  have  taken  upon  them  the  burden  of  subduing 
nature  to  the  uses  of  man,  and  planting  and  watering  the 
seeds  of  human  society. 

Man,  as  we  now  find  him  —  by  nature,  or  necessity  —  is  a 
migratory  being,  and  it  would  seem  to  us  hardly  necessary 

•Tkis  appeared  la  the  Wtatporth  Oounty Ind^^ndtrU^ot  October  Mth and iTtli,  1860; 
it  was  anbeeqaently  replied  br  Jodge  Bakib,  re-arranged,  and  the  corrected  copy  fur- 
nished by  him  to  the  Wisconsm  Uistorical  Sotiety.  L.  C.  D. 

29HIB.— |TOL.e.] 
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that  there  should  have  been  a  dispersion  on  the  plain  of  Shi- 
nar  by  miraculoos  intervention,  to  indnce  emigration.  However 
this  may  have  bees,  we  would  rather  regard  the  miracle  of  the 
confounding  of  language  at  Babel,  as  God's  method  to  frus- 
trate man's  design  on  that  occasion,  which  aimed  to  thwart 
His  will  tiiat  men  riionld  aoignite ;  that  they  should  be  seat- 
tered  abroad  upM  the  &oe  of  all  the  earth  to  subdue  and 
replenish  it,  and  that  ikom  speaking  the  same  language  riiould 
form  separate  eommonities  and  natures. 

The  main  currents  of  migration  of  the  raoe  known  to  us, 
starting  from  Armenia,  or  the  plains  of  Oentral  Asia,  for  we 
read  of  the  immedtaHe  descendants  of  Noah  that  "  it  eame  to 
pass  as  they  jottniied,/Siom  theeow^"  have  generally  been  west- 
ward, with  iQoidental  defections  north  and  south,  or  occasional 
irruptions  of  the  north  on  the  south,  for  purposes  of  conquest 
And  this  westward  tendency  of  the  raoe  has  been  more  espe- 
cially prominent  in  modern  times,  so  mu^  so,  that  the  poet  has 
truly  said,  ''westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way." 
So  far  as  the  United  Status  are  conoerned,  it  seems  as  if  they 
were  made  by  the  Gbsat  Abchitbot  expmsly  with  the  view 
of  inducing  this  westward  flow  of  migration.  Suppose  the 
soil  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  spread  out  in  one  broad  plain, 
bad  bordered  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  the  mountains  and  steril- 
ity of  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  had  occupied  what 
is  now  the  Yalley  of  the  Mississippi,  diould  we  have  had  that 
race  of  hardy,  heroic  and  pure  men  who  fought  the  battles  of 
the  Revolution,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  this  Government  ? 
And  how  few>  in  that  case,  would  then  from  thence  have  emi- 
grated here  ?  Sui^>ose  the  mines  of  California  and  our  Great 
West  had  been  placed  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  who  then 
would  ever  from  thence  have  crossed  our  great  American  des- 
erts and  the  Rocky  and  Nevada  mountains  to  settle  the  Pacific 
coast  ?  It  would  seem  that  not  without  design  by  Him,  who 
of  old  wrought  miracles  for  the  dispersion  of  the  race,  that  the 
Mississippi  Valley  was  spread  out  a  thousand  miles  west  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  treasures  of  our  Western  States  were  hid- 
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den  in  and  beyond  the  Bockj  Mountains,  more  tban  another 
thousand  miles  toward  the  Pacific  These  marked  features  of 
our  country  have  had  a  remarkable  and  controlling  influence 
in  causing  its  unparalelled  settlement  and  improvement. 

We  have  said  that  man  is  a  migratory  being,  and  we  may 
add,  especially  the  American  type*  In  hopes  of  improving 
his  condition  and  those  dependent  on  him,  what  journeys  will 
he  not  undertake,  what  privations  will  he  not  endure.  Indeed^ 
I  have  sometimes  thought  the  Anglo- American  often  sought 
them  from  a  more  romantic  impulse,  or  as  a  soxurce  of  pleasure. 
But  the  chief  inducements  to  most  of  mankind  to  emigrate, 
has  been  to  better  their  physical  condition,  or  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  liberty.  The  latter,  thanks  to  our  forefathers,  we  in- 
herited from  them,  and  thanks  to  tiie  grand  army  of  the  Re- 
public, under  OoD,  we  shall  continue  to  enjoy.  The  former, 
most  of  us  came  to  this  country  to  seek ;  and  I  rejoice  with 
you,  my  friends,  to-day,  that  st>  many  of  you  have  found  it 

I  am  not  unmindful,  my  friends,  we  have  met  to-day  for 
other  purposes  than  to  listen  to  a  set  speech,  however  interest- 
ing the  topia  We  have  come  up  Ime  from  our  fianns,  our 
work-shops,  oar  counters  and  offices,  laying  aside  care,  to  have 
a  social  talk  over  the  olden  time, — ^ite  scenes,  ile  incidents  £ei-^ 
miliar  to  us  all,  to  renew  old  friendships,  and  have  our  flag- 
ging  pulses  quickened  by  kind  greetings  from  friends,  per- 
chance, our  eyes  moistened  and  our  hearts  softened  by  the 
remembrance  of  those  absent  ones,  who  though  they  bravely 
entered  witii  us  into  this  battle  of  life,  have  fidlen  by  the  way, 
and  gone  to  their  rest 

In  the  statements  I  shall  make  respecting  the  early  settle- 
ment of  this  county,  particularly  in  names  of  first  settlers,  and 
the  times  they  came  in,  there  is,  I  am  aware,  much  imperfec- 
tion, and  perhaps  some  errors,  but  I  give  them  as  I  have  re- 
ceived them,  principally  from  old  leaidents  in  diffieiwit  parts  ot 
the  county,  to  whom  I  would  here  and  now  express  my  obli- 
gations for  their  aid. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  give  the  names  of  all  the  first  set- 
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tiers,  nor  the  precise  order  of  time  they  came  in,  because  it 
was  mpossible  in  the  short  period  alloted  me  for  preparatioD, 
to  do  80. 

The  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  was  first 
drawn  to  this  portion  of  the  Union  by  the  BiiAOK  Hawk  war, 
the  principal  incidents  of  which  lay  within  the  present  limits  of 
this  State.  The  march  of  our  army  in  parsuit  of  the  Indians 
as  they  fled  north*west  to  the  Bad  Axe  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
opened  up  to  oar  citizen  soldiery,  the  fertility  and  beauties  of 
our  State,  which  soon  became  known  throughout  the  Union. 
The  eyes  of  emigrants  were  quickly  drawn  hither,  and  explo- 
rations made,  and  the  attention  of  the  General  Government  was 
aroused,  so  that  they  authoriaed  the  survey  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State,  and  on  the  20th  of  April,  18S6,  Congress 
oiganized  the  T^ritory  of  Wisconsin  from  the  Sate  of  Michigan, 
embracing  within  it,  not  only  its  present  territory,  but  dso  the 
present  States  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  parts  of  Nebraska  and 
Dacotah. 

The  only  county  then  existing  in  this  part  of  Wisconsin  was 
Milwaukee.  From  that  county,  Bacine,  embracing  Walworth, 
was  set  off  at  the  first,  or  BelmcMit  session  of  our  Territorial 
Legislature,  bogun  in  October,  1883.  Walworth  county  was- 
organized  out  of  Bactne  county  at  the  second  session  of  our 
Legislature,  held  at  Burlington,  now  in  Iowa,  in  January, 
1889,  and  was  named  for  Chancellor  Beuben  H.  Walworth, 
of  New  York.  This  act  was  amended  in  December  next  fol- 
lowing, at  the  third  session  of  our  Legislature,  and  the  first 
that  was  held  at  Madison,  and  the  seat  of  justice  was  perma- 
nently established  at  Elkhorn.  This  location  of  the  seat  of 
justice  for  the  county  was  based,  as  I  understand  it,  upon  a 
prior  vote  of  the  citizens  of  the  county  in  its  favor.  I  also 
understand  that  the  quarter  section  upon  which  the  Court 
House  is  situi^d,  was  pre-empted,  or  selected  for  pre-emption, 
in  the  summer  of  1888,  by  Christopheb  Douglass,  Willuk 
Bowman  and  Caleb  Miller,  Commissioners  appointed  under 
-a  law  of  Congress  of  1824,  authorisring  pre-emptions  of  the 
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public  lands  to  the  amount  of  a  quarter  section  for  county 
seats  of  justice.  This  quarter  section  was,  in  the  fall  of  1888, 
a  fine  oak  opening,  with  no  improvements  upon  it  whatever, 
free  ftx)m  undergrowth  except  tall  grass,  and  with  every  tree 
untouched  by  the  axe.  So  it  appeared  to  the  speaker,  as  with 
HoLLis  Latham,  he  flushed  a  flock  of  prairie  hens  on  the 
19th  of  October,  1838,  near  the  center  post  of  the  county. 

Walworth  and  Eock  counties  composed  one  election  district 
up  to  February  24th,  1845,  when  they  were  separated.  Col. 
Jas.  Maxwell,  then  of  Big  Foot  Prairie,  was  the  first  member  of 
the  Council  for  the  two  counties,  and  Gen.  Wm.  B.  Sheldon, 
of  Janesville,  the  first  member  of  the  House.  Othni  Beards- 
ley,  of  Troy,  was  the  first  member  of  the  House  from  this 
county,  for  the  joint  district,  and  was  elected  in  the  summer 
or  fall  of  1888.*  The  first  member  of  the  Council  from  this 
county,  after  its  separation  from  Eock,  in  1845,  was,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  Jesse  0.  Mills.  And  the  first  members  of  the 
House  were  Caleb  Oroswell,  Warner  Earl  and  Qaylord 

GRAVEa 

The  first  land  sale  for  the  Milwaukee  land  district,  of  which 
this  county  formed  a  part,  was  appointed  for  November  16th, 
1888,  but  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  settlers,  who  desired 
longer  time  to  raise  funds  to  purchase,  it  was  postponed  until 
into  February,  1889,  when  it  took  place. 

As  near  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  Walworth  county 
was  surveyed  in  1885,  and  the  spring  of  1886,  the  running  of 
the  section  lines  being  completed  at  the  latter  period  by  John 
Brink  and  John  Hodgson,  the  surveyors  under  the  Govern- 
ment contractor,  one  Millett,  of  Detroit  The  first  election 
of  county  officers  was  held  in  1838.  The  first  county  officers 
elected  and  appointed  were,  for  commissioners-^BENJ.  Ball, 
Nathaniel  Bell  and  Wm.  Bowman.  They  organized  the  board 
at  the  house  of  Daniel  E.  Bradley,  Elkhorn,  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1889,  and  appointed  Volney  A  McOracken,  Clerk. 
Qen.  S.  Walling  was  elected  Sheriff,  LeQrand  Rockwell, 
Begister  of  Deeds,  and  he  was  also  appointed  Clerk  of  the 

•  He  was  re-elected  in  16S9  and  ISiO.  L.  C.  B. 
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District  Court.  Joseph  Oriffik  was  appointed  Judge  of  Pro- 
bate, and  0.  M.  Bakib  District  Attorney,  in  the  winter  of  1888 
and  '80.  Wk.  Hollinshsad  was  elected  County  Treasurer, 
Edward  Norris^  Surveyor,  and  Hollis  Latham,  Coroner, 
all  at  the  first  election. 

The  first  District  Court  was  held  by  Hon.  Datid  Irwin, 
Judge,  in  April,  18S9,  in  a  small  frame  building  erected  that 
spring  by  LbGrand  Bockwell  for  a  register's  and  clerk's  of- 
fice. I  believe  it  is  still  in  existence,  though  removed  from  its 
original  site  near  the  northern  limit  of  the  public  square  in 
Elkhorn.  The  courts  were  held  here  a  number  of  terms. 
They  were  next  held  for  some  time  in  a  small  frame  school 
house  situated  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  public  square. 
The  old  log  jail  was  built  soon  after,  and  stood  an  unsightly 
monument  of  the  olden  time,  till  within  a  recent  period,  the 
terror  of  no  one,  except  perhaps,  unruly  boys.  The  present 
court  house  was  built  in  1841-2  by  Levi  Lee,  the  contractor, 
,  and  the  first  term  of  court  held  in  it,  in  April,  1848. 

In  these  mementos  of  the  early  history  of  our  county, 
Judge  Irwik,  our  first  United  States  District  Judge,  is  deserv- 
ing a  passing  notica  He  was  a  Virginian  gentleman,  of  the 
old  school.  Social,  kind-hearted,  aristocratic,  as  became  a 
Virginian  of  the  P.  F's,  he  was  a  bachelor  with  his  whims  and 
peculiaritiea  He  was  a  great  lover  of  hunting,  particularly  of 
prairie  hens,  in  the  shooting  of  which  he  was  an  expert,  and 
in  which  he  prided  himself,  and  no  one  must  excel  him  if  he 
would  keep  in  his  good  graces.  He  was  also  learned  in  the 
knowledge  of  horses  and  dogs,  as  well  as  in  the  law,  and  his 
own  horse,  Pedro ;  and  his  dog,  York,  to  whom  he  was  muct 
attached,  and  whose  superior  blood  often  formed  the  theme  of 
his  conversation,  were  as  well  known  to  the  bar  as  the  Judge 
himself  They  were  necessary  appendages  of  the  Judge  and 
the  court,  and  it  was  said  by  the  wags,  if  one  wanted  to  win 
his  case  before  the  Judge,  he  must  praise  his  dog  and  his 
horse. 

But  of  truth  it  can  be  said  of  him,  he  was  a  lover  of  justice. 
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detested  meaDnees^  wa«  well  groanded  in  the  priaoiplei  of  the 
law,  and  was  poeseeeed  of  very  respectable  perceptive  and 
reaaooing  powens.  He  seldom  ooosolted  law  books,  with 
which  the  bar  of  thoae  days  was  poorly  saf^lied,  bat  on  the 
whole,  for  the  times,  was  a  fair  and  respectable  Jadge.  He 
sofiTered  mach  from  nearalagia  in  the  baok,  and  on  that 
account  had  bis  jadioial  bench  constrncted  in  tbe  form  of 
a  lounge,  with  one  end  raised,  into  which  were  fastened  iron 
clamps  to  sQstain  an  upright  board  slanting  back  a  little 
against  which  he  could  recline  whilst  trying  case&  Permit| 
me  to  say  that  this  ancient  seat  of  justice  is  in  existence,  in 
my  office,  confessed  by  me  here  publicly,  to  be  the  property 
of  tbe  county,  and  I  think  they  could  do  no  more 
worthy  act  than  to  donate  it  to  our  Old  Settler's  Society 
of  Walworth  county, 

I  will  now,  my  friends,  with  your  permission,  if  you  can  en- 
dure the  dry  detail,  give  you  the  date  of  settlement  of  each 
town  in  the  county,  with  the  names  of  some  of  tbe  first  set- 
tlers, and  the  times  they  came  in,  in  consecutive  order  oi 
ranges  and  towns,  beginning  with  Sharon.  And  I  would  here 
say,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the  statements  in  regard  to 
many  of  the  towns  are  verj^  meager,  not  from  lack  of  a  desire 
on  my  part  to  do  them  ample  justice,  but  because  ihe  reports 
sent  me  Irom  those  towns  were  so  defective.  To  commence 
then  with 

Sharon. — The  first  settler  in  this  town  was  John  Bbbdbb, 
He  came  in  1886  or  '87,  and  did  the  first  breaking  in  the  town. 
Soon  after,  and  between  that  time  and  1641,  there  came  into 
the  town,  among  others,  D.  X  Best,  Geo.  Hunteb,  H  Smit«[ 
Young,  Josiah  Topping,  J.  O'Oonnob,  Wm.  Van  Wobicxb 
and  others.  Tbe  lands  in  Sharon  are  excellent,  which  invited  . 
emigration,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  respectable  and 
wealthy  farming  towns  in  tbe  county. 

Dabiicn. — John  Bbucs  settled  in  the  town  of  Parien,  in 
1837,  and  was  probably  the  first  actual  settler.  John  Lip- 
PBTT  came  at  or  about  the  same  time.     Salmon  and  T.  J. 
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Thomas  bad  a  log  hooBO  built  on  their  clium  in  tbia  town,  in 
in  the  fall  of  1886,  bnt  did  not  move  into  it^nniil  Jane,  'S7. 
Danisl  Salisbubt  alao  pnt  np  a  hooBO  for  L  Joms  in  the 
fall  of  1886.  A.  D.  Thomas,  son  of  Salmok,  was  the  firat 
white  child  born  in  the  town.  In  1887  came  N.  Comstock, 
Amok  Olbbr,  Benjamin  Moobb,  C.  C.  Ohesebbo  and  sons, 
and  Elijah  Bblden,  Lobbn  and  Ltmak  Jones,  Hugh 
Long,  Ltman  and  J.  W.  Sbavkb,  and  Esquire  Johnson 
came  in  1887  and  1888. 

Richmond. — Mobris  F.  Hawes  was  the  first  settler  in  this 
town,  and  came  August  1st,  1887.  He  claimed  and  selttled  on 
the  soiith  half  of  section  one.  Like  most  of  the  early  settlers, 
he  came  in  his  own  wagons,  of  which  he  had  three,  and  four 
yoke  of  oxen.  The  first  meal  of  himself  and  fomily,  in  their 
new  home,  was  spread  on  a  board  laid  across  some  poles.  Their 
family  carriage  was  a  wagon  boarded  up  four  and  a-half  feet 
above  the  box,  with  a  deck  roof.  In  this  they  journeyed  from 
Michigan,  himself,  wife  and  six  children,  and  it  was  their  only 
hotel  on  the  way.  They  traveled  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty 
miles  per  day.  They  found  a  track  as  far  as  Geneva,  after 
which  their  only  guide  was  an  Indian  trail  leading  to  Fort 
Atkinson.  Their  covered  wagon  served  them  for  a  house,  till 
a  ruder  one — built  of  rough  logs,  covered  with  shakes  fast- 
ened on  with  poles — was  erected,  and,  into  this — ^guiltless  of  a 
floor  —  they  removed  with  their  household  goods.  Such,  in 
brief,  is  an  outline  of  the  experience  of  most  of  the  first  settlers 
of  this  county.  Soon  after  Mr.  Hawes,  and,  in  the  same  year, 
came  B.  and  C.  J.  Utteb  ;  and  Iba  Sanbobn,  Joseph  Comp- 
TON,  Cybenus  Wilcox  and  John  Teetshobn,  came  in  about 
1888,  and  Andbew  Whinby,  Joseph  and  James  Humphbey 
and  Solomon  Bishop  in  1889.        ^ 

Whitewateb. — The  first  settler  in  Whitewater  was  Samu- 
el Pbince,  who  built  a  log  house  there  in  June,  1837.  Wm. 
and  Landbb  Bibge  came  in  July  of  the  same  year  and  built 
Then  came  Nobman  and  Fbeeman  L.  Pbatt,  also  Deacon 
Williams,  Chas.  Hamilton,  Dr.  Edwabd  Bbeweb  and  Eu- 
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Fus  Glare.  Biohabd  Hoppin  and  THoa  Nswton  came  in 
'S9.  In  this  year  Dr.  jAa  Tripp  buill  tho  grist  mill  in  White- 
water village,  on  the  claim  which  he  had  made  in  '87,  about 
which  time  he  first  came  to  Troj,  bat  afterwards  removed  to 
Whitewater.  Among  other  settlers  in  '89  were  Prosper  Cra- 
VATH,  A.  KiNHBY,  Dr.  Joa  A.  Clarke,  Sbth  M.  Billings, 
Absam  Haokiit,  Sidney  S.  Workman,  Dr.  Oliver  C.  Ma- 
GOON,  and  Warner  Earl,  attorney.  In  October,*  1889,  the 
village  of  Whitewater  was  surveyed  into  thirty-five  lots  by 
P.  Cravath.  which  important  event  was  celebrated  by  the 
free  potation  of  that  ancient  beverage,  of  Yankee  origin,  I 
think  called,  "  black  strap,"  composed  of  whisky  and  molasses. 
It  is  said  of  the  surveyor,  upon  his  own  confession,  or  I  should 
not  dare  to  whisper  it  here,  that  the  line  of  his  tracks  home 
that  night  was  not  as  straight  as  the  lines  he  ran  that  day  by 
his  compas&  It  is  but  justice  to  this  leading  village  of  our 
county  to  say,  that  after  Dr.  Tripp's  death,  his  excellent  and 
enterprising  widow,  who,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  still  among  us, 
caused  a  re-survey  of  the  village  to  be  made  and  platted  on  an 
enlarged  scale,  more  suited  to  its  promised  growth. 

And  here  let  me  remark  respecting  the  site  of  this  largest 
and  most  thrifty  village  of  our  county,  that  the  speaker  saw  it 
in  its  native  beauty  and  loveliness  one  bright  October  morning 
in  the  year  '38,  before  a  tree  had  been  cut  on  its  site,  or  a 
bridge  built  over  its  pure  stream,  the  outlet  of  its  adjacent 
lakes.  The  landscape  was  gently  undulating,  verdant  with 
tall  grass,  and  covered  with  a  grove  of  burr  oaks,  resembling 
an  orchard  planted  by  nature.  It  was  a  most  lovely  scene,  and 
is  still  fresh  in  my  memory. 

To  digress  a  moment,  permit  me  to  say  that  here  I  first  en- 
tered Walworth  county  on  my  way  in  search  of  a  home  from 
Janesville,  my  first  resting  place  in  the  State,  t;ui  Jefferson  and 
Fort  Atkinson,  to  the  county  seat  of  Walworth.  After  crossing 
the  bluffs,  following  a  slight  trail,  I  came  down  upon  Heart 
Prairie,  and  on  through  Sugar  Creek  Prairie,  stopping  for  the 
night  at  a  small  log  house  owned  by  one  Miller,  on  the  bank 
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of  that  pretty  sheet  of  water  oalled  Silver  Laka  I  was  charmed 
with  the  beanty  ot  the  aoenery  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
expresa  And  the  old  settlers  will  bear  me  witness,  that  for 
beanty  and  variety  of  landscape,  for  lovely  prairies  alternated 
by  more  lovely  groves  and  openings,  for  clear  and  beautiful 
streams,  with  clearer  and  more  beanlifal  lakes,  frequent  and 
abounding  every  where,  for  uniform  fertility  of  the  soil,  imd  so 
little  unproductive  for  general  adaptation  to  all  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture  and  production  of  crops  in  this  climate,  no  other 
county  in  the  State,  no  other  perhaps  in  the  Union,  surpassed 
that  of  Walworth  county  in  her  virgin  state. 
But  I  must  pass  on  to 

Walworth.— This  town  was  first  settled  by  James  Van 
Slyke,  in  the  fall  of  1886.  He  settled  at  Fontana,  at  the 
bead  of  Geneva,  then  Big  Foot  lake.  The  Indian  chief.  Big 
Foot's  band  of  Pottawatamies  were  then  living  at  that  place 
and  on  Williams'  Bay,  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake.  They 
cultivated  some  corn,  and  the  hills  where  they  had  raised  it 
were  still  visible  as  l^te  as  1840.  The  stump  of  Big  Foot's 
flag  staff  is  still  in  existence,  on  an  eminence  near  the  head  of 
the  lake.  These,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  living  at  Spring 
Prairie,  and  perhaps  Troy,  were  the  only  Indians  in  the  county 
upon  its  first  settlement,  and  they  soon  after  removed,  but  fre- 
quently returned  in  small  companies  for  the  purpose  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  chiefly  about  Geneva  and  Duck  lakes,  for  sev- 
eral years  afterwards.  A  deep  Indian  trail,  leading  from 
Williams'  Bay  across  Elkhorn  and  Spring  prairies  to  Mukwon- 
ago,  was  for  many  years,  and  until  broken  by  the  plow,  visi- 
bla  Greneva  Lake  was  then  called  by  the  French,  Oros  Piedy 
and  by  the  natives,  MhunkSuckj  both  terms  meaning  in  our 
language,  as  I  infer.  Big  Foot  Whether  this  name  was  given 
it  from  the  form  of  the  lake,^r  from  the  nam^  of  some  Indian 
chief,  or  band  of  Indians,  is,  I  believe,  unknown  at  the  present 
day.  Certain  it  is,  however,  though  the  original  name  was  un- 
couth, the  lake,  is  in  my  estimation,  the  most  beautiful  sheet 
of  water  in  the  State. 
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In  February,  1887,  VanSlykb,  with  oneDiSBKOW^,  went  to 
Sqnaw  Prairie,  lUinpis,  after  eome  bogs,  Ic  beoame  intensdj 
cold,  80  that  they  bad  to  leave  tbem  foor  miles  from  borne. 
It  waa  with  mnch  diffioalty  Disbbow  reached  it.  He  had  one 
foot  badly  frozen.  There  being  no  surgeon  near,  Mrs.  Van 
Slyke  amputated  his  toes  with  her  scissors.  All  the  hogs  but 
two  froze  to  death.  These,  it  is  supposed,  were  the  first  swine 
driven  into  the  county.  Sheep  were  not  introduced  till  much 
later,  pecisely  when  I  have  not  learned,  but  not  till  after  the 
wolves,  for  whose  scalps  bounties  were  given,  were  mostly 
exterminated. 

In  the  spring  of  1837,  Van  Slykb  broke  100  acres  on  the 
prairie,  and  soon  after  Collins  Wadhams  broke  500  acres 
there  for  five  individuals,  the  furrows  were  two  and  one-half 
miles  long.  The  first  child  born  in  the  town  was  Claba  A. 
BsLL,  July  8th,  1887.  The  first  death  was  a  child  of  Amos 
Bailey  in  18S7.  The  first  school  house  was  built  in  1839, 
and  the  first  teacher  was  Mrs.  Williams,  wife  of  Moses 
Wjllams.  The  first  law  suit  was  before  Isbabl  Williams, 
Jr.,  in  December,  1838,  about  a  claim  matter ;  attorneys,  Gen. 
John  Bullen,  Sen.,  Bullen's  Bridge,  and  0.  M.  Baeeb.  The 
first  marriage  was  Bobebt  Bussell  to  a  daughter  of  Isbael 
Williams,  Sen.  First  postoffice  was  est&blished  in  1889,  Wm. 
Bell,  postmaster. 

In  the  winter  of  1837  and  1888,  some  families  in  the  town, 
it  is  said,  had  to  si(l  the  buckwheat  bran  the  third  time  for 
something  to  keep  from  starving.  Your  speaker  fared  much 
better  there  a  year  or  two  later,  when  he  made  a  very  good 
meal  on  potatoes  and  milk,  and  nothing  mora  This  also  was 
faring  better  than  did  my  worthy  friend,  the  President  of  your 
Society,  who  once  upon  an  occasion,  as  he  informed  me,  got 
only  the  potatoes,  minus  the  milk  or  even  salt 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Walworth,  who  came  during 
the  years  1887, 1838  and  1839,  were  William  Bell,  Cybus 
Chubch,  Isbael  Williams,  Sen.,  and  sons,  Jacob  G.  Saun- 
DEBS,  Mabcus  and  Bobebt  Bussell,  J.  C.  Chubch,  Thomas 
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Godfrey,  who  built  the  first  hoQ«e  on  the  prairie,  John 
Bbsdeb,  James  Maxwell  and  Jambs  A.,  his  son,  Jonathan 
Ward,  Ira  Starr,  Amos  Bailey,  Dr.  Henry  Clarke, 
Dr.  Wood,  P.  W.  Lake  and  sons,  Ohristopher  DoueLAss 
and  sons,  and  his  sonin-Iaw,  Mr.  Sheldon,  now  of  Lake  Sn* 
perior.  Among  them  were  some  of  the  prominent  men  of  oar 
county, 

Dblavan. — So  named  from  E.  0.  Delavan,  the  early  and 
steadfast  friend  of  the  temperance  cause,  was  first  settled,  or 
portions  of  it  claimed,  in  1886,  by  the  Phcbnix  brothers,  Henry 
and  Samuel  R  Luke  Taylor,  Allen  Perkins  and  Wm. 
Phcenix  also  came  in  '36;  and  the  latter  in  the  fall  of  that 
year,  built  a  log  house  on  the  north  or  right  bank  of  the  Turtle. 

The  Phcenixes  claimed  all  the  land  bordering  on  the  Dela- 
van water  power,  or  afterwards  secured  it  at  land  sale.  Hen- 
ry took  the  village  and  adjacent  lands  for  his  portion,  and 
Samuel  the  splendid  farm  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
lake,  and  recently  owned  by  the  Maibibs.  When  I  vi3ited 
the  present  site  of  the  village  in  Oct  '88,  there  was  then  there 
only  a  log  store  and  a  small  log  house. 

From  these  small  beginnings  has  grown  our  beautiful  and 
enterprising  sister  village,  which  now  ranks  as  second  only  to 
any  village  in  the  county. 

Soon  after  the  above  named  settlers,  came  Cyrus  and  Edwin 
Brainard,  and  their  father,  Henry  Barlow  and  S.  S.  Bar- 
LOW,*  Wm.  Hollinshead,  Isaac  Burson,  Charles  Bailey 
and  others. 

H.  andS.  F.  Phcenix  were  warm  and  active  temperance 
men,  and  were  among  the  earliest  who  engaged  in  the  temper- 
ance movement  in  this  county.  They,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
attempted  to  exclude  the  sale  of  all  intoxicating  drinks  from 
the  village,  by  inserting  in  every  deed  conveying  a  lot,  a  clause 
to  that  effect.  But  King  Alcohol  is  not  so  easily  circumvented, 
as  we  all  know,  and  he  soon  entered  with  banners  flying,  and 
if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  they  are  flying  there  stilL    As 

*jQdge  Bablow  was  a  Btndent  at  law  under  Judge  Baksb,  and  at  pieient  Attorney 
GenerS  of  the  Slate.  I"  ^-  ^' 
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an  offset  to  this,  I  would  say  that  the  first  sermon  delivwed  in 
the  oounty  was  preached  at  the  house  of  ALLfiif  Fbrkins  in 
Delavan,  on  the  evening  of  October  7th,  1836,  by  Elder  Ben- 
jamin Pearob,  from  the  text,  "  What  lack  I  yet  ?"  Matthew 
xix,  20th. 

In  February,  1852,  Ebenezer  Chebsbbro  had  a  small  pri- 
vate school  for  deai  mutes  at  his  own  house  in  Darien,  he 
having  a  daughter  thus  afflicted  whom  he  wished  to  educate. 
At  his  request,  the  speaker  drew  up  for  him  a  petition'to  the 
Legislature,  then  in  session,  for  a  law  founding  an  Institute  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  or  near  the  village  of 
Delavan.  Mr.  Chbbsebro  procured  signatures  to  this  petition, 
and  was  active  in  obt^ning  the  passage  of  the  act  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  became  a  law  in  April  following.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  movement  which  resulted  in  founding  that  insti- 
tution, so  creditable  to  the  State,  and  whose  buildings  are  so 
ornamental  to  the  beautiful  locality  they  adorn. 

Sugar  Creek. — The  first  settlement  in  this  town  was  made 
in  1836  or  ^87.  In  the  latter  year  and  the  next,  the  following 
named  persons  came  into  that  town :  Asa  Blood,  D.  S»  El- 
ting,  Wm.  Bowman,  Jeduthan  Spooner,  Caleb  Miller, 
the  Messrs.  Lookers,  Joseph  Barker  and  sons,  Capt  Ken- 
dall, P.  G.  Harrington,  Freeborn  Welch,  5f  m.  MoDou- 
GALL,  and  some  others,  among  whom  was  the  speaker,  who 
resided  there  about  two  months  in  the  fall  of  '88,  after  his  first 
entrance  into  the  county. 

I  am  informed  that  one  Davis  built  a  log  house  on  the  bank 
of  Silver  Lake  in  this  town  in  1886,  which  was  the  only  house 
on  Sugar  Creek  prairie  in  June,  '87.  It  was  then  occupied  by 
Asa  Blood.  My  informant  says  he  dined  there  on  a  certain 
occasion,  bis  bill  of  iare  running  thus:  ^'Boiled  beans,  and 
beans  onlt/y  minus  salt*' 

In  '89  or  '40  came  Julius  Edwards  and  sons,  Doot  Ear- 
MAN  Grat,  Mr.  TiBBETts,  and  many  others. 

LaQrange — ^was  so  called  from  the  native  place  of  General 
LaFatette.    The  earliest  settlements  in  this  town  were  made 
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in  18ft7  by  Yolnby  A.  McCbaceek,  Caleb  Harris,  George 
EsTBRLY,  JAa  and  Nathan  Holden,  True  and  Moses  Band, 
the  HouoHTONS,  Elijah  Worthington,  Marshall  New- 
ell, O.  Gr.  EwiKGS,  the  Messrs.  Cornish,  the  Bioelows,  Mr. 
NiBLACK  and  Mr.  Burt.  Many  others  came  in  the  next  two 
years,  whose  names  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  nor  have 
I  been  favored  with  any  intelligence  respecting  early  events 
connected  with  the  settlement  of  this  town. 

Lii5fN. — ^This  town  was  named  for  Senator  Linn,  of  Missou- 
ri, a  patriotic  statesman.  John  Powers  put  up  the  first  log 
hoQse  in  1886,  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Manning  farm, 
on  section  one.  He  moved  into  it  early  the  next  year.  Bbnj. 
Ball  and  his  son,  Benjt.  M.,  came  in  April,  '87 ;  Messra  By- 
land  and  McBride  in  June,  same  year ;  Jo&  R  Howe  in 
spring  of  '88 ;  Wm.  Lanfear  in  January,  '88 ;  and  William 
K  May  and  James  Nelson  in  '87.  Darwin  R  May,  son  of 
Wm.  Ky  was  the  first  white  child  bom  in  linn,  unless  the 
palm  is  contested  by  Mrs.  J.  O.  Stoker,  daughter  of  A.  Mc- 
Bride, who  was  bom  in  this  town,  August,  2.  1887. 

Geneva — Originally  called  Big  Foot,  was  so  named  from 
Geneva,  K  Y.,  which  doubtless  was  so  called  from  its  older 
namesake  in  Switzerland, — all  three  of  which  are  similarly  sit- 
uated upon  the  outlet  of  lakes  of  the  same  name. 

The  surveyors  of  the  public  lands  first  marked  by  initials 
the  present  site  of  Geneva  villsge  as  their  claim. 

In  February,  1886,  Christopher  Paynk,  an  old  frontiers- 
man, bom  in  one  of  the  interior  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  bad  alwaya  kept  in  advance  of  law  and  physic,  a  fierce 
Indian  hater,  having  lost  a  brother,  murdered  by  them,  and 
who  alwajB  made  his  cross  with  a  dot  to  it,  hearing  of  this 
place  firom  an  Indian  trader,  came  there  firom  Sqoaw  Prairie, 
on  the  Kishwaukee,  Illinois,  where  he  then  resided.  He,  ig- 
norant of  the  prior  claim  of  the  surveyors,  so  slightly  indicated, 
cut  down  trees,  piled  brush,  and  laid  up  the  body  of  a  log 
cabin.  He  then  cut  down  a  large  black  walnut  tree,  made  of 
it  a  canoe,  and  in  it  floated  down  the  outlet  to  Fox  river,  and 
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down  that  stream  to  the  Big  Woods  in  Illinois.  Soon  after, 
the  surveyors  returned  and  burned  upPAYNx's  improvements, 
and  when  he  returned  the  last  of  April,  he  found  them  in  full 
possession.  They  drove  him  away.  He  then  went  to  the 
Eishwaukee  and  bronght  up  seven  men.  They  had  a  ^ht 
with  the  surveyor's  party,  and  were  driven  oflf  by  them,  badly 
bruised  and  wounded. 

Previous  to  this,  and  after  his  first  visit,  Payne  had  been  to 
Chicago  and  hired  BoBBRT  W.  Warrbn  to  come  and  build 
a  saw-mill  for  him.  He  also  had  agreed  with  Jakes  and  Phil- 
lip Maxwell,  Andrew  Ferguson  and  Lewis  B.  Goobsell, 
all  of  Chicago,  and  GEa  L.  Campbell,  of  Cooperstown,  N.  Y., 
to  take  an  interest  with  him  in  the  claim.  In  pursuance  of  this 
contract  with  Payne,  Warren  went  up  by  the  Indian,  or 
army  trail  as  far  as  Big  Foot  prairie  on  his  way  to  Geneva,  and 
and  there  be  met  Paynb  and  party  just  after  their  defeat  and 
ej&tmeat  by  the  surveyors.  They  all  returned  home,  but 
soon  come  back  to  the  encounter  again.  Payne  and  Warren 
were  now  accompanied  by  G.  &  Warren,  A  Ferguson  and 
a  Mr.  Thrall,  and  also  a  man  they  met  on  the  way,  who 
joined  them.  This  was  in  June,  *86.  They  found  the  survey- 
ors had  built  two  log  houses  on  the  north  side,  and  Jakes 
Yan  Slyke  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  outlet  They  bad  a 
parley  with  the  surveyors,  but  could  make  no  arrangments 
with  them.  They  would  not  quit,  sell,  or  divide,  and  the 
Payne  and  Warren  party  not  feeling  strong  enough  to  at- 
tack them,  again  returned  home,  resolved,  however,  not  to 
abandon  the  contest  till  they  had  recovered  the  claim. 

Ferguson  raised  some  men  in  Chicago,  the  Warrens  some 
in  Pleasant  Grove,  Illinois,  where  they  resided,  and  Payne 
some  more  on  the  Eishwaukee.  Like  the  warriors  of  the  Iliad, 
they  were  a  mixed  multitude  from  many  lands.  They  oime 
on  about  thirty  strong,  all  armed  men,  with  rifles,  pistols,  shot 
guns  and  bowie  knives.  The  two  Warrens  brought  their 
&milies  and  household  goods  in  wagons,  drawn  by  sev«i  or 
eight  ox  and  horse  teams,  which  gave  to  our  little  army  the 
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pomp  and  circumstance  of  war.  They  encamped  on  the  sooth 
side  of  the  outlet  over  against  the  survejors.  They  aent  a 
message  to  them  to  come  over-  and  have  a  tallr.  The  survey- 
ors' party  all  came  over,  fully  armed,  and  finding  themselves 
greatly  outnumbered,  like  wise  men,  they  finally  agreed  to  take 
two  thousand  dollars  for  their  interest  in  the  claim,  which  was 
paid  them  in  barter  and  cash,  and  they  left  This,  in  brief,  is 
a  history  of  the  first  settlement  of  Geneva.  But  time  would 
fail  me  to  tell  oiall  the  incidents  of  the  struggle  How  they 
fought,  and  bow  they  warred,  and  what  mighty  acts  were  done ; 
how  Payne  offered  to  fight  a  duel  with  one  of  the  surveyors 
to  decide  the  controversy ;  are  they  not  all  written  in  the  book 
of  the  chronicles  of  Geneva  by  James,  whose  surname  is  Sim- 
mons, the  scribe  ? 

Geneva  Van  Slyke,  the  first  white  child  bom  in  the  town, 
and  probably  in  the  county,  was  bom  here  in  July,  1886,  and 
was  so  named  from  the  town.  Her  mother,  wife  of  Jam^ 
Van  Slyee,  was  at  the  time  the  only  woman  in  the  place, 
and  she  gave  birth  to  her  child  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
without  physician  or  midwife,  and  with  only  a  lad  fifteen 
years  old,  son  of  our  hero,  Payne,  as  an  assistant  Two  ladies, 
one  the  wife  of  Doctor  Hemminway,  soon  after  arrived  from 
Spring  Prairie,  where  they  had  been  sent  for. 

The  first  saw  mill  was  built  by  R  W.  Warren,  in  1886, 
and  the  race  dug.  The  first  grist-mill  was  erected  in  1883, 
by  C.  M.  Goodsell.  These  were  the  first  mills  built  in  the 
county,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  the  country  for  a  long  dis- 
tance The  first  post  office  was  established  in  1888,  A.  Fbr- 
guson,  postmaster.  Before  this  the  nearest  post  office  was  at 
Chicago,  or  some  other  point  on  lake  Michigan.  At  first  the 
mail  was  brought  once  a  week  on  horseback  from  Spring  Prai- 
rie, by  Solomon  Harvey.  The  frame  of  the  first  school 
house  was  erected  in  1888,  and  it  was  completed  in  the  spring 
of  1839.  The  first  teacher  was  Miss  Brewster,  daughter  of 
Deodat  Brewster,  and  the  first  male  teacher,  John  Stacy. 

The  first  Temperance  Society  was  formed  at  my  house. 
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with  fifty  members,  Dea  25,  '39.  Bey.  Lsmusl  Hall  was 
Chairman;  Bsnj.  Ball  was  elected  President;  John  Cha- 
PIN,  Vice  President,  and  C.  M.  Baker  Secretary.  C.  M.  Good- 
sell,  Morris  Ross  and  Wm.  K  May  were  Executive  Com- 
mittee. On  the  2l8t  of  that  month  the  Secretary  made  a  re 
port  to  S.  A.  DwiNNELL,  Secretary  of  the  County  Temperance 
society,  of  the  oi^anization  and  number  of  members. 

In  1840,  a  distillery  was  built  in  Geneva.  C.  M.  Goo]>sbll 
was  then  running  the  grist  mill  He  refused  to  grind  the  dis- 
tiller's grain,  and  they  sued  him  under  the  law  requiring  him 
to  grind  grain  in  turn  as  brought  In  the  first  suit  brought 
before  Esq.  Latham,  they  were  non-suited  for  not  appearing 
in  time.  In  the  race  to  reach  the  place  of  trial,  they  lost  off 
one  of  their  wagon  wheels  by  the  linch-pin  jumping  out  This 
so  delayed  them  and  their  witnesses,  that  Goodsell's  attor- 
ney, who  had  no  witnesses,  reached  the  place  of  trial  first  and 
obtained  a  nonsuit  It  seemed  at  the  time,  on  a  small 
scale,  liise  the  confounding  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea. 
In  a  second  suit,  before  Judge  Douglass,  a  trial  was  had,  and 
they  recovered  judgment,  which  was  appealed  to  the  District 
Court  In  the  meantime,  the  Legislature  being  in  session, 
GoODSELL  went  to  Madison  and  got  passed  an  act,  approved 
February  5,  '41,  by  which  millers  were  exemj»ted  from  grind- 
ing for  distillation,  and  this  law  is  in  existence  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

The  first  couple  married  were  Chables  Noyes  and  Mart 
Wabben,  in  December,  1836,  probably  the  first  marriage  in 
the  county.  For  want  of  any  one  in  the  county  competent  to 
tie  the  knot,  they  had  to  go  to  Milwaukee  to  have  the  ceremo- 
ny performed.  To  this  event  we  are  indebted,  under  Provi- 
dence, for  the  existence  of  our  present  patriotic  and  worthy 
Hegister  of  Deeds,  Chables  Noyes,  Esq. 

The  first  church  organized  was  the  Presbyterian,   in  the 

spring  of  1889,  Bev.  L.  Hall,  pastor.    The  Baptist  church 

was  organized  in  the  fall  following,  and  the  Bev.  P.  W.  Lake 

was  their  first  preacher.    The  first  death  was  that  of  one  Cbu* 

80  His.— [Vol.6.] 
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aiB,  aa  old  bruiser,  who  was  buried  on  a  knoll  east  of  the  yiU 
lage,  the  single  oocupant  of  a  sditary  graveyard. 

In  the  fail  of  1888,  R  H.  MALLOBTand  a  L.  Oatkan  drove 
up  from  Illinois,  where  they  had  previously  resided,  a  large 
number  of  hogs  of  the  "  shad-bellied,"  "  third  row  "  breed. 
These  ran  at  large  in  Gteneva  woods,  and  fitttened  as  much  as 
they  could  on  acorns.  They  were  shot  down  like  deer  as 
they  ran,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  thin 
pork,  but  much  better  than  none,  though  we  had  to  pay  six 
cents  a  pound  for  salt  with  which  to  preserve  it,  and  some  of 
us  had  to  hew  out  white  oak  troughs  for  pork  barrela 

Among  those  who  came  in  1886,  besides  those  already 
named,  were  THoa  MoELaig,  B.  0.  Qill,  Thos.  Hovey,  Chas. 
Notes,  Luoian  Wbight,  Samuel  Ross,  R  T.  Ostrakdsb, 
A.  OuBTis,  Duncan  Campbell  and  Samuel  Bbitton.  In 
1887,  among  others,  came  Anson  Tubnsb,  Logan  McBoss, 
Dr.  O.  Tiffany  and  A.  D.  Colton.  In  1838,  came  0.  M. 
GooDSELL,  Joseph  Griffin,  Bev.  Lemuel  Hall,  Dr.  James 
MoNiSH,  C.  M.  Bae:eb,  Thos.  W.  Hill,  and  some  others, 
among  whom  was  one  Oaspobus,  who  was  soon  after  killed  by 
falling  from  his  house  while  at  work  on  it  In  1839-40,  came 
theCAPRONB,  C.  R  Mebbill,  E.  Estabbook,  and  many  others. 

Before  passing  from  Geneva,  allow  me  to  relate  one  anec- 
dote characteristic  of  our  original  and  historic  friend,  Patne. 
Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Geneva  as  narrated,  he  sold  out  his 
interest  there,  and  made  claim  to  the  water  power  at  the  foot 
of  Duck  Lake.  One  Carter  made  a  claim  just  below,  of 
another  water  power  on  the  same  stream.  But  there  was  not 
fall  and  scope  enough  for  both.  To  give  Carter  sufficient 
head  for  a  power,  he  must  necessarily  destroy  Payne's.  Hence 
a  feud.  In  early  winter,  during  a  snow  storm,  the  snow  being 
about  a  foot  deep,  Carter  having  conceived  the  diabolical 
plan  of  burning  out  his  rival,  put  it  in  execution  by  setting 
fire  to  Payne's  shanty  in  his  absence,  by  which  it  was  partly 
consumed  and  his  tools  burned  up.  This  roused  Payne,  and 
suspecting  the  perpetrator  of  the  foul  deed,  he  and  his  men 
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traoked  him  through  the  sdow  to  his  house.  "  He  was  not  at 
liome,  had  gone  to  the  lake,"  so  his  wife  said.  They  retired, 
but  hkj  In  wait  watching,  and  soon  Cabtbr  made  his  ap- 
pearance outside  his  domicil.  They  seized  him,  took  him  up 
to  Payne's  place  at  Duck  Lake,  and  tried  to  get  him  to  con- 
fess. This  he  refused,  when  they  cut  a  hole  through  the  ice 
and  ducked  him  in  head  and  heels,  all  over,  twica  As  they 
were  about  to  put  him  under  the  ice  a  third  time.  Carter 
owned  up,  and  plead  for  dear  life.  Payne,  magnanimous  as 
he  was  fierce  and  heroic,  finally  pardoned  him  on  condition 
that  he  would  "  vamose  the  ranch."  Carter  left  and  never 
again  returned,  nor  is  it  known  where  he  went,  or  where  he  is, 
nor  if  dead  where  his  bones  lie,  to  this  day. 

La  Fayette — This  town  was  named  for  that  early  and 
steadfast  friend  of  America,  the  Marquis  de  L  A  Fayette  The 
first  settlement  in  this  town  was  made  in  '86.  S.  A  DwiK- 
NELL,  Nathaniel  Bell,  Dr.  J.  C.  Mills,  Cha&  Perrin  and 
Boderice  Merrick  came  there  in  that  year,  but  did  not  bring 
on  their  iumilies  till  the  next  In  'S7  came  Biley  Harrino- 
TON,  DuER  Smith,  Ell^s  Hioes,  Alex  Wilson,  K  C.  Sin- 

GLETERRY,    J.  P.  WeST,   IsAAO  FULLER,  AlPHEUS  JoHNSON,. 

A.  H.  Bunnell,  Phipps  and  Daniel  Hartwell,  H.  SL 
Sterling,  the  Harknesses,  the  Whitmorss,  a  Mr.  Hamlin^ 
and  many  others  in  that  and  the  next  years.  The  Wylis8 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention  came  soon  after. 

The  first  marriage  in  this  town,  which  has  come  to  my 
knowledge,  was  that  of  A  BI^nnell,  in  the  fall  of  '39,  to  a 
daughter  of  Capt  Cha&  Dyer,  Bev.  L.  Hall  officiating  as 
clergyman.  The  bridegroom  on  that  occasion  hired  of  Col.  H. 
Phcbnix,  of  Delavan,  hid  buggy,  said  to  be  the  only  one  then 
in  the  county.  After  returning  it,  on  his  way  home  on  horse- 
back, the  groom,  after  passing  Esq.  Latham's  about  dark,  lost 
his  way  and  rode  many  miles.  After  a  while  he  discovered  a 
light  at  a  house  where  he  went  in  to  inquire  the  way,  and  be- 
hold it  was  Esq.  Latham's  again.  Whether  the  bride  pined 
in  lonely  solitude  that  night,  the  record  saitb  not    But  the 
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mishap  of  getting  loet  at  night  was  not  an  uncommon  thing 
in  those  early  days. 

Troy— was  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first  town  settled, 
or  in  which  claims  were  made  in  the  county.  Jesse  Meaoham 
and  Adolphus  Spoor  selected  claims  there  in  the  fall  of  '85, 
and  moved  on  to  them  in  May,  '36.  Soon  after,  and  in  the 
same  year,  came  Othni  Beardslby,  his  brother  Alexander, 
and  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Roberts,  also  George  Rob- 
inson and  brothers.  Othni  Beardsley  commenced  plowing 
May  16th,  '36.  This  was  probably  the  second  plowing  done  in 
the  county,  Palmer  Gardner  having  done  the  first  in  Spring 
Prairie.  During  the  summer  of  '37,  Dea.  George  Hibbard, 
Ella.8  Hibbard  and  Dea.  Augustus  Smith,  all  TromHadley, 
Mas&,  came  in.  Hence,  I  suppose,  the  large  fields  of  broom 
oorn  for  which  Troy  was  early  noted.  Also  in  the  same  year 
came  Mr.  Perry,  father  of  John  A  Perry,  with  his  son  Al- 
BAN.  Many  others  settled  there  about  the  same  time,  whose 
names  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure.  It  is  related  among 
the  incidents  of  this  town  that  Major  Meacham,  and  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Bigelow,  got  into  a  controversy  about  a  claim,  and 
as  there  were  no  courts  or  lawyers  in  the  county,  they  resorted 
to  the  ancient  usage  of  trial  by  tvager  of  baitle^  in  a  single  combat, 
to  decide  the  right  Being  men  of  about  equal  weight,  200 
pounds,  or  upwards,  and  very  muscular,  the  contest  was  long  and 
severe.  But  finally  the  Major  threw  his  antagonist,  and  sat 
on  him  till  he  gave  in  to  his  terms. 

The  mill  site  in  this  town  was  early  improved  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  grist  mill,  and  the  dam  constructed  to  create  the  water- 
power  by  flowing  back  upon  the  extensive  marshes,  has  caused 
considerable  litigation. 

Bloomfield. — ^The  first  settler  in  this  town  was  Harry 
Kimball,  who  made  a  claim  in  the  fall  of  1886,  and  built  a 
log  house  in  the  spring  of  1887,  when  he  was  joined  by  his 
son  Orambl.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  came  Wm.  K  May, 
Harry  Tupper  and  Marcus  Moody.  In  1888  came  Levi 
and  JoBN  Moody,  Dan  Rowb,  Dea.  John  Chapjn,  and  Wm. 
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D.  Chapin,  his  son.  Thos.  Ruttenbeb,  Thos.  Buckland,  T. 
H.  Fellows,  Jonathan  Ward,  and  P.  K  and  0.  R  Van 
Yblzsr  came  in  1839,  and  many  others. 

The  first  saw  mill  was  built  in  1845-6,  and  the  first  grist 
mill  in  1849-50,  both  by  Jakes  F.  Dickinson,  who  laid  out 
and  platted  the  village  of  Genoa.  One  of  the  early  incidents 
of  this  town  was  the  tearing  down  of  a  frame  house,  built  by 
a  squatter  on  the  school  section,  by  a  mob,  for  which  they 
were  indicted  and  fined. 

LYONa — This  town  was  formerly  called  Hudson.  Allen 
Perkins  was  the  first  settler,  and  he  came  in  1836  or  1837. 
Thomas  and  Wm.  F.  Lyon  came  in  1837,  and  claimed  the  mill 
site  where  the  flouring  mill  and  old  village  stand. 

In  1837  or  1838,  Booth  B.  Davis  settled  near  the  present 
village  of  Springfield,  and  in  the  winter  of  1839  and  1840  was 
so  unfortunate  as  to  get  lost  on  the  prairies  near  Madison 
whilst  taking  a  load  of  provisions  to  Portage,  and  exposed  to 
the  weather  during  a  cold  winter  night,  and  as  a  consequence 
lost  his  lower  limbs,  which  had  to  be  amputated  below  the 
knee.  But  like  a  resolute  and  brave  man  as  he  is,  we  still 
find  him  on  his  feet 

In  1838  or  1839,  Peter  and  Daniel  Campbell,  E.  Day- 
ton, Dr.  John  Stacy,  Thos.  Fowlston,  Michael  Farley, 
and  BussRLL  Wait,  moved  into  the  north  part  of  the  town. 
Into  the  south  part  came  in  1837,  John  and  James  Brown, 
Thos.  Delancy,  and  John  and  Charles  Dalton,  Mr.  Bes- 
SEY  and  his  son  Phillip  ;  and  in  1838,  James  and  Henry 
CuRRAN,  BiCHARD  Faqan  and  others.  Soon  after  came  Thos. 
Peters,  James  Kelly,  Patrick  Powers,  Sebastun  Sher- 
man, and  others  of  our  Irish  and  German  citizens 

Among  the  early  civil  suits  tried  in  this  county  was  one  un- 
der the  mill  dam  act,  concerning  two  rival  water  powers  on 
White  river  or  Geneva  outlet,  Christopher  Hewitt  owning 
the  upper  and  Thomas  and  William  F.  Lyon  the  lower  one. 
The  result  was  that  the  latter,  at  the  village,  swallowed  up  the 
one  above.    Among  the  earliest  suits  for  trespass  in  the  Dis- 
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tiict  court  was  one  wbioh  arose  from  the  burning  of  a  rail 
fence  built  across  a  road  running  east  from  what  was  then 
called  Daytonville,  which  was  a  rival  to  one  running  from  Ly- 
OQsdale,  as  then  called,  to  Burlingtoa  This  caused  a  fierce 
fisud  between  the  two  rival  villages  for  many  years. 

Among  other  early  emigrants  to  this  town,  not  already 
named,  were  Z.  B.  Burkk,  J.  S.  Spoor,  several  of  the  Hands, 
and  Isaac  Lyon,  the  fkther  of  William  P.  Lyon,  our  present 
worthy  Circuit  Judge,  who  is  an  honor  to  the  town  as  he  is  an 
ornament  to  the  bar  and  bench. 

In  this  connection,  by  way  of  episode  and  for  benefit  of  the 
bar,  I  would  say  tha^  the  first  criminal  trial  in  the  county 
took  place  at  Geneva,  in  December,  '88.  One  Huff  and  his 
brother  from  Fox  river  came  to  mill  there.  A  fat  ox  belong- 
ing to  P.  K  Yan  Yelssb>  and  chained  to  a  tree,  excited  their 
cupidity,  and  on  their  way  home  that  night,  not  regarding  the 
eighth  commandment,  nor  having  the  terror  of  the  Michigan 
laws,  then  in  force  here,  before  their  eyes,  they  stole  it,  killed 
it  in  the  woods  and  packed  it  under  their  meal  bags.  The  cit- 
iaensof  Geneva,  indignant  at  this  bold  invasion  of  their  terri- 
tory and  rights,  raised  a  purse  and  employed  your  speaker  to 
prosecute  the  thieves.  The  elder  and  principal  one  was 
arrested  under  a  warrant  from  'Squire  McKaig,  was  exam- 
ined and  committed  for  trial  On  the  trial,  the  justice 
associated  with  him,  Israel  Williams,  Jr.,  another  jus- 
tice, and  the  prisoner,  was  defended  by  General  John 
Bullbn.  After  a  long  trial  he  was  convicted  upon  his 
own  false  and  contradictory  statements  made  on  the  examina- 
tion, and  a  long  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence,  too  strong  to 
be  resisted. 

The  ox  was  worth  eighty  dollars.  What  do  you  suppose 
was  the  judgment  of  the  court?  He  was  fined  forty  dollars, 
and  adjudged  to  work  out  the  fine  on  the  highway,  and  to  give 
bonds  for  its  performanca  The  bond  was  given,  but  was  soon 
after  missing,  and  the  work  of  course  was  never  performed. 
This  same  man,  who  like  many  others,  fell  in  an  evil  hour. 
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afterwards  changed  his  residence,  became  proprietor  in  a  floor- 
ishing  town  and  amassed  wealth.  So  much  for  living  in  a 
great  and  free  country  like  oars. 

The  first  criminal  trial  in  the  District  court,  or  among  the 
first,  was  that  of  B.  T.  Ostkandib,  indicted  for  perjury  for 
false  swearing  before  'Squire  MoELiia.  On  the  trial  be  was  de' 
fended  by  that  sharp  and  quick-witted  lawyer,  H.  N.  Wills, 
of  Milwaukee,  a  man  of  great  resources  on  a  jury  trial.  The 
testimony  was  going  strong  against  his  dient,  when  he  be- 
thought to  ask  the  'Squire  where  he  was  born.  It  proved  to 
be  across  the  water,  called  the  Atlantia  How  many  times  did 
you  appear  in  court  or  before  the  clerk  to  become  naturalized, 
inquired  WsLLa  Once  only,  was  the  reply.  I  demand  theoi 
your  Honor,  that  the  indictment  be  quashed,  said  Wblls,  ad* 
dressing  the  court,  as  it  requires  the  second  application  to  be- 
come naturalized.  And  the  indictment  was  quashed,  or  a 
noUe  prosequi  entered  under  the  direction  of  the  court 

As  the  Esquire  had  married  several  couples,  it  was  thought 
prudent  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  to  legalize  all  his  official 
acts,  and  a  law  to.  that  effect  was  passed.  Now  I  propose  it  as 
a  moot  question  to  my  brethren  of  the  bar,  whether  this  law 
made  valid  the  judgment  against  Huff  to  work  out  his  fine 
on  the  highway,  or  made  the  alleged  fitlse  swearing  of  Ostrast- 
DXB  perjury? 

It  was  said  at  the  time,  by  the  by,  that  the  decision  to  work 
out  a  fine  on  the  highway  was  authorized  by  the  statutes  of 
Michigan  then  in  force  here.  But  whether  this  was  so  or  not, 
nobody  knew  with  certainty,  as  we  had  then  no  statute  book, 
nor  any  other  law  book  in  the  county,  to  my  knowledge. 

Spring  Prairie. — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  farming 
towns  in  the  county,  and  I  think,  the  most  sa  It  would  natur- 
ally draw  to  it  settlers  at  an  early  day.  We  accordingly  find  it 
was  one  of  the  earliest  settled  and  first  cultivated  towns  in  the 
county.  Palmer  Gardener,  the  first  settler  came  there  in 
the  spring  of  1836,  and  on  the  15th  day  of  April  commenced 
building  a  log  house  on  the  place  were  he  now  resides  on  that 
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beautif  al  prairie  which  bears  his  nama  He  says  be  could  ihea 
hear  of  no  one  living  within  the  present  limits  of  Walworth 
county.  On  the  80th  of  April  of  that  year,  a  Mr.  James  Nel- 
son with  his  wife  and  family  of  several  children,  moved  into 
G-abdksr's  house,  and  he  being  a  bachelor,  boarded  withthem« 
On  the  2d  of  May  following  he  commenced  breaking,  and  it  is 
claimed  this  was  the  first  breaking  done  in*  the  county.  On 
the  25th  of  the  same  month  he  had  about  twenty  five  acres  of 
prairie  broken,  and  the  most  of  it  sowed  to  oats.  He  planted 
some  com  and  potatoes,  and  made  some  garden,  on  the  12th  of 
May.  On  the  Sd  of  June  he  sowed  some  wheat  and  barley. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  the  Nslsok  family  was  the  first  in  the 
county,  but  this  may  be  disputed  by  Van  Slyks's  at  Geneva, 
as  to  which  I  am  not  certain. 

Daniel  Salisbury,  our  worthy  President,  arrived  in  Spring 
Prairie  the  25th  of  May,  1886.  He  could  then  hear  of  no  bouse 
in  the  county  but  Gardner's,  except  at  Geneva. 

There  came  into  Spring  Prairie  in  1886,  besides  the  three 
persons  above  named,  Wm.  J.  Bentley,  Joel  Smith,  Isaac  P. 
Chase,  David  Pratt,  Solomon  Harvey,  A.  A.  Hsmmin- 
WAY,  Perez  Merrick,  A.  L.  Merrick,  Horace  Coleman, 
Samuel  Britton,  Bob't  Campbell,  Dan'l  Campbell,  Beu- 
BEN  Clark,  Gilman  Hoyt,  Elder  Benjamin  Pearoe,  Ben- 
jamin C.  Pearce,  Daniel  Adams,  David  Patten,  Rufus 
Billings,  Sylvester  G.  Smith  and  George  Gillespie.  In 
'87  came  Boderick  Merrick,  Samuel  C.  Vaughn,  Isaiah 
Dike,  Capt  CHAa  Dyer,  Wm.  H.  Dunning,  and  his  sons, 
Norman  and  William,  Wm.  D.  Grain,  Perrin  Smith, 
Jabesh  T.  Clement,  Luke  Taylor,  Daniel  Van  Valin,  and 
his  sons  Oliver  and  Henry,  Ansel  Salisbury  and  Israel 
Williams,  Benj.  Hoyt,  Sr.,  and  his  sons  Simon,  Avery 
and  Benjamin,  Jr.,  John  K  Hopkins,  and  others.  Most  of 
these  had  families.  Mr.  Gardner  says,  two  weeks  after  he 
settled  on  his  place,  the  Government  surveyors  passed  his 
house,  dividing  the  land  into  sections. 

This  town  was  settled  and  improved  rapidly,  both  in  tillage 
and  buildings,  and  in  the  latter,  if  not  in  both  respects,  took 
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the  lead  of  all  the  other  towDs  in  the  county,  and  has,  I  think, 
kept  it 

The  first  marriage  in  this  town  was  between  Oliver  Van 
Valin  and  Jane  Eussegue,  July  1,  '37,  by  Bskjakin  0. 
Pbarob,  J.  P.  His  son  Henry  was  born  June  1,  '88,  probably 
the  first  white  child  bom  in  the  town,  and  he  gave  his  life  for 
his  country,  having  died  in  the  army  during  the  late  war,  after 
being  wounded  in  battla  The  first  death  was  that  of  a  child 
of  Sylvester  G.  Smith  in  '87. 

In  May,  '36,  there  was  a  large  company  of  Pottawatamie  In- 
dians living  in  the  maple  woods  on  Sugar  creek  in  La  Fayette, 
near  the  line  now  dividing  that  town  and  Spring  Prairie.  They 
had  then  about  one  thousand  pounds  of  sugar  they  had  made. 
They  left  in  June  or  July  following.  There  was  also  a  com- 
pany of  about  forty  belonging  to  the  same  tribe,  who  lived  in 
Spring  Prairie  during  the  summer  of  '36.  They  raised  about 
two  acres  of  corn,  and  kept  about  a  dozen  ponies  that  made 
forays  on  Mr.  Gardner's  grain,  but  the  Indians  were  gener- 
ally peaceable.  They  lived  on  section  twenty-eight  In  Novem- 
ber, when  they  left,  they  stole  a  pony  from  David  Pratt, 
which  he  never  recovered.  In  October,  '86,  fourteen  wild  tur- 
keys were  seen  in  this  town,  and  a  year  or  two  afterwards  a 
flock  of  nearly  thirty  wintered  in  the  north  part  of  the  town, 
some  of  which  were  killed.  Two  of  J.  T.  Clement's  boys 
treed  a  lynx  on  the  farm  of  Col.  Mkrrick,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  dog  and  gun  killed  him.  A  bear  was  also  followed 
through  Spring  Prairie  from  the  east  to  the  west  end,and  treed 
near  Peck's  Grove,  in  La  Fayette,  where  he  was  shot  and  killed 
by  Isaiah  Hamilton. 

In  July  of  '87,  Ephraim  Perkins,  of  Burlington,  Racine 
county,  drove  two  hundred  hogs  from  Illinois  into  Sugar  creek 
woods,  in  Spring  Prairie,  and  left  them  there  to  fatten  on 
acoma  In  the  fall  they  were  driven  out  and  killed,  and  very 
few  were  lost 

This  was  probably  the  first  large  drove  of  swine  driven  into 
the  country.  Benj.  C.  Pearoe  built  a  fraqcie  house  in  the  east 
part  of  the  town  near  White  river  in  1887,  the  clapboards  of 
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which  were  ri?en  oat  and  shaved.  In  this  locality  a  unall 
colony  of  Mormons  established  themselves,  and  for  a  time 
were  under  the  leadership  of  the  somewhat  noted  Jakss  J. 
Stbano.  For  aught  the  speaker  knows,  they  may  be  there  to 
this  day.**^  The  first  piuyer  meeting  in  Walworth  county  was 
held  at  the  house  of  A.  A.  Heiocinway  on  Spring  Prairie, 
July  10th,  1836.  It  was  appointed  by  S.  F.  Ph(BNI^  and 
fourteen  persons  were  present  Another  was  held  at  the  same 
place  on  the  following  Sabbath,  and  fifteen  were  present. 

I  would  here  state  that  this  county  in  its  early  settlement 
abounded  in  deer.  Herds  of  from  ten  to  twenty  were  fre- 
quently seen,  and  as  they  went  gently  bounding  away  in 
measured  leaps,  with  their  uplifted  tails,  fringed  with  white, 
weaving  like  plumes,  nothing  could  be  more  animating  or 
graceful  Sand  hill  cranes  also  abounded,  and  sometimes 
they  might  be  seen  in  large  companies  standing  erect  on  the 
ground,  flapping  their  wings  and  leaping,  apparently  per- 
forming a  waltz,  or  an  Indian  war  dance.  Prairie  wolves 
were  common,  and  often  made  the  night  hideous  with  their 
bowlings,  and  the  large  gray  wolf  was  not  unfrequent 

East  T.ndY. — ^The  settlements  in  this  town  commenced  at 
an  early  day,  and  about  the  same  time  with  those  of  Spring 
Prairie  and  Troy.  Asa  Blood  and  family  were  the  first  actu- 
al residenta  He  came  in  1836,  just  what  time  I  do  not  know, 
and  built  a  house  on  the  north  bank  of  Honey  Creek,  near 
where  the  East  Troy  mills  now  stand.  He  and  a  young  man 
by  the  name  of  Eoberts  claimed  the  mill  site.  Austin  Mc- 
Cracebk  came  afterwards  in  1886,  and  built  a  house.  Dakisl 
Griffin  and  his  sons,  Delansok  and  Bbuben,  Allan  Ham- 
ilton, Benj.  Jennings,  afad  Gaylobd  Graves,  all  came  in 
1856  or  1887.  Jacob  Burgbtt  in  the  spring  of  1837  pur- 
chased the  claim  to  the  mill  site,  one  of  the  best  and  most 

*  They  did  not  tarrr  long  In  Wieconiln.  bat  remored  to  Beaver  Island,  Lake  Snpertor, 
where  they  remained  a  while.  Their  Wisconsin  tetUement  was  called  Voree:  while 
there,  fh>m  September,  1846;.  to  September,  1847,  ther  pnblished  the  Vor4e  Miratd^ 
ebund  first  to  Zion*$  RmnUU  and  then  to  the  GofjM/  J/eroM,  sereral  nnmbers  of  which 
hare  been  presented  to  ear  Historical  Societr  by  Cbs.  L.  Woodwabd,  Bag. 

A  paper  on  the  Voree  Hormon  commantty  is  kindly  promised  the  Sodetr  hr  Hon. 
Wx.  P.  Lton,  LL.  D.,  of  oar  Sapreme  Coart.  L.  C.  D. 
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beautiful  in  the  couutj,  aud  afterwards  built  the  East  Troy 
mais. 

Capt  Geo.  Fox  and  his  son-in-law,  John  F.  Potter,  came 
from  Maine  in  1887  or  1888,  and  settled  at  Fox's,  now  Potter's 
lake,  in  the  east  part  of  the  town.  And  here  the  latter  may 
be  found  to-day,  (by  chain  and  compass,  if  you  are  a  stranger,) 
enjoying  otium  cum  digniiate  as  a  citizen  farmer,  with  that  stur- 
dy independence  and  honest  earnestness  of  character,  which 
he  exhibited  in  Congress,  when,  with  shame  be  it  spoken, 
treason  stalked  rampant  and  unrebuked  in  the  high  places  of 
the  nation. 

Stephen  Field  came  into  this  town  in  '37,  but  did  not  be- 
come a  resident  till  '39,  when  he  with  his  Bon  Martin,  now 
of  Mukwonago,  settled  on  a  claim  he  had  previously  pur- 
chased. East  Troy  is  among  the  best  towns  in  the  county  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  its  little  rural  village  is  excelled  by 
none  for  picturesque  beauty  and  enterprise. 

Last,  but  not  least  in  pluck,  in  energy,  and  perhaps  in  pre- 
tension, if  not  in  public  spirit,  comes  our  neat  and  thrifty  little 
sister 

Elkhorn. —  But  her  history  is  the  history  of  the  county. 
She  will,  therefore,  excuse  me,  after  what  I  have  before  said, 
and  so  long  a  narration,  if  I  give  to  her  only  a  few  words. 

The  first  settlers  of  Elkhorn  came  February  7th,  1887. 
They  were  LeGrand  Rockwell,  Hollis  Latham,  Milo  E. 
Bradley  and  'Albert  Ogden.  They  came  from  Mil- 
waukee by  way  of  Bacine  and  Burlington,  there  being  then 
no  road  directly  here  from  Milwaukee.  M.  K  Bradley  built 
the  first  house,  and  drew  from  Geneva  saw-mill  the  Qrst  load 
of  boards  sawed  there,  to  put  on  it  His  brother  H.  Brad- 
ley came  about  the  same  time,  and  General  S.  Walling 
soon  after.  In  1838  and  '39  came  many  others,  and  among 
them  K  Eldsrkin  and  H.  S.  Winsor  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year.  Soon  after  came  Levi  Lee,  George  Gale  and 
many  others  I  have  not  time  to  name. 

I  have  thus  given  you  a  glimpse  of  the  first  settlement  of 
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the  seventeen  towns  comprising  this  county.  At  its  first  or- 
ganization in  1888,  it  was  divided  into  five  towns  only,  Elk- 
horn  embracing  the  the  north-west  quarter  of  the  county, 
Delavan  the  south-west,  Geneva  the  south-east,  and  Spring 
Prairie  and  Troy  the  north-east 

The  other  towns  were  afterwards  carved  out  of  these  at  the 
dates  following : 

Whitewater,  August  18th,  1840. 

Richmond,  January  12th,  1841. 

LaFayette,  March  21st,  1848. 

LaGrange,  March  21st,  1848. 

East  Troy,  March  21st,  1848. 

Sharon,  March  21st,  1848. 

Linn,  January  28d,  1844. 

Bloomfield,  January  28d,  1844. 

Lyons  or  Hudson,  January  28d,  1844. 

Sugar  Creek,  February  2d,  1846. 

Elkhorn,  with  present  limite,  February  2d,  1846. 

I  will  now  mention  a  few  things  which  may  be  of  some  in- 
terest to  the  descendants  of  the  pioneers  of  Walworth  county. 
There  were  but  few  Indian  mounds  within  its  limits.  Only  three 
have  come  to  my  knowledge.  One  was  in  the  form  of  a  large 
turtle  in  the  village,  and  on  the  bank  of  Geneva  lake,  near  the 
residence  of  the  late  lamented  A.  W.  Farr.  Another,  a  longi- 
tudinal embankment  of  slight  elevation,  some  four  or  five  rods 
in  length,  in  the  front  of  my  present  residence.  But  the  most 
notable  one  is  on  an  eminence  near  the  highway,  between  Wil- 
liams' Bay  on  Geneva  lake,  and  the  head  of  Duck  lake,  over- 
looking both.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a  bow  and  arrow.  The 
span  of  the  bow  is  about  fifty  feet,  across  which  lies  the  arrow 
of  corresponding  size,  aimed  for  a  discharge  into  Geneva  lake. 
The  idea  was  finely  conceived  and  executed.  In  this  mound 
specimens  of  Indian  pottery  have  been  found,  which  are  in  the 
speaker's  possession,  and  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  Mr.  War- 
ren Bkckwith. 

I  can  only  glance  at  some  of  the  inconveniences,  not  to  say 
hardships,  the  early  settlers  encountered  before*  they  could  con- 
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Yeniently  obtaio  the  necessaries  and  appliances  of  civilized  life. 
As  to  roads  and  bridges,  there  were  nona  And  nothing  was 
more  common  than  to  get  "sloughed,"  technically  so  called, 
that  is,  mired  arid  stuck  fast  in  a  slough,  or  wet  prairie,  or  low 
bottom  lands  bordering  streams.  Fortunate  was  he  who  did 
not  in  the  predicament  break  the  pole  or  shafts  of  his  wagon 
or  buggy,  or  get  so  deep  in  he  could  not  extricate  them  or  his 
horses  without  having  to  go  miles  away  for  help.  The  experi- 
ence of  many  of  those  present  will  testify  to  the  annoyances 
thus  encountered  in  the  early  day&  Then  as  for  household 
furniture  and  those  things  necessary  for  housekeeping,  the 
first  settlers  were  almost  destitute.  The  least  article  of  the 
kind,  if  not  brought  with  them,  could  only  be  obtained  at 
treble  expense  and  trouble  from  some  point  on  the  west  shore 
of  Jjake  Michigan. 

I  have  heard  of  ploughs  being  taken  toBacine,  then  a  three 
days'  journey  there  and  back,  at  an  expense  of  man,  team  and 
wagon,  to  be  mended ;  of  plough  shares  being  carried  on  the 
backs  of  men,  on  foot,  ten  or  fifteen  miles  to  a  blacksmith  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  of  a  stone  chum  brought  from  Chicago 
on  a  man's  back.  Many  of  us  well  remember  when  there  was 
no  market  out  of  the  county  for  wheat  or  wool,  and  when  at 
length  the  former  began  to  be  purchased  "  at  the  lake,"  we  had 
to  make  a  journey  of  three  or  four  days,  to  get  it  there  and 
return,  when  the  roads  would  permit  us  to  go  at  all,  and  there 
sell  it  for  fifty  cents  or  less  a  bushel.  I  need  not  say  it  often 
required  the  utmost  economy  to  have  any  money  left  from  the 
sale  when  we  got  back. 

Cider  barrels  had  to  be  used,  when  they  could  be  found,  for 
pork  barrels ;  beef  and  soap  tubs  were  made  from  logs  of  wood 
dug  out  like  a  canoe.  Instead  of  a  rosewood  piano  in  the  cor- 
ner, stood  a  solitary  bedstead  of  rough  poles  fastened  into 
augur  holes  in  the  house-logs,  and  having  only  a  single  poet 
Instead  of  ottomans  and  extension  tables,  were  stools  of  rough 
slabs  mounted  on  three  wooden  pins,  like  an  extemporized 
milking  stool,  and  tables  of  green  basswood  boards  that  would 
shrink  in  a  month,  so  that  a  knife  would  drop  through  the 
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craok&  Houses  were  built  without  a  nail,  save  perhaps  in  the 
door,  if  there  was  one,  and.  beds  made  of  prairie  hay,  if  it 
could  be  got,  etc.,  eta 

These  were  the  experiences  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  coun- 
ty. And  whilst  they  were  annoying,  and  often  tried  the  pati- 
ence of  the  meekest  of  us,  since  they  are  past  and  we  look  on 
the  results,  do  we,  companions,  regret  that  we  past  through 
the  ordeal?  These  aided  in  sharpening  our  wits,  such  as  we 
had,  in  giving  firmness  and  stability  to  character,  and  develop- 
ing what  of  manhood  there  was  in  .ua  Whence  these  highly 
cultivated  farms,  these  broad  fields  loaded  with  grain  and  fruit, 
which  greet  our  eyes  on  every  prairie,  and  from  every  hill  top 
in  the  county?  Whence  these  beautiful  villages,  with  their 
spires  pointing  heavenward,  their  tasty  mansions,  their  spacious 
and  substantial  school  houses  and  seminaries,  their  stir  and  bum 
of  business  ?  These  are  the  fruitage  of  our  sowing.  Will  our 
children  less  cherish  our  memories  that  we  have  passed  through 
this  struggle  with  nature  and  adverse  circumstances  without  fail- 
ure, God  being  our  helper,  and  that  we  bequeath  to  them  so 
goodly  a  heritage  ? 

There  is  one  more  topic  upon  which  I  should  touch,  or  I 
shall  be  derelict  in  my  duties  as  a  faithful  historian.  I  allude 
to  our  military  trainings.  There  was  upon  a  time  rumors  and 
fears  among  many  of  the  good  people  of  Wisconsin,  and  even 
our  truly  brave  and  worthy  Gov.  Dodge  was  of  the  same  opin- 
pinion,  that  the  remnants  of  all  tbe>  lost  tribes  of  Indians,  firom 
the  Six  Nations  to  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  would  be  down  upon 
us  with  a  vengeance.  So  the  militia  must  be  organized,  armed 
and  equipped.  The  edict  went  forth,  and  suddenly  there  was  a 
mustering  in  the  land.  Companies  were  commanded  to  as- 
semble on  such  a  day,  on  such  a  forty,  or  such  a  quarter  sec- 
tion, in  a  particular  town  and  range  oi  the  Milwaukee  Land 
District,  in  Walworth  county;  and  the  regiment  was  com- 
manded to  rendezvous  on  a  particular  day  at  the  county  seat 
Oh,  for  the  pen  of  Irving  to  describe  what  transpired  I  They 
came,  as  our  friend  Crayath  hath  it — some  with  hate,  and 
some  without ;  some  had  coats,  and  somehadn*t;  some  had 
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BhirU  on,  and  some  hadn't;  and  all  armed  with  all  manner  of 
weapons  from  sticks  upward.  And  then  as  to  their  manea- 
verings  and  their  lines  of  battle.  Falstaff  and  his  doaghty 
heroes  were  veterans  to  them.  School  boys  a  snow-balling,  a 
Virginia  worm  fence  built  through  the  woods  by  moonlight, 
are  feeble  compari8on&  Some  were  armed  with  pocket  pistols 
in  the  shape  of  junk  bottles,  and  they  were  loaded^  wer'n't 
they?  And  they  discharged  them,  didn't  they?  For  further 
particulars  I  refer  you  to  our  humorous  friend  P.  Cravath, 
Esq.,  of  Whitewater,  and  our  gallant  friend  Col.  Elderkin, 
of  Elkhorn. 

I  have  not  time  to  speak  of  the  claim  laws  and  claim  com- 
mUtees,  by  which  and  by  whom  justice  was  administered  among 
the  early  settlers  in  regard  to  their  rights  as  squatters  on  the 
public  lands.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  answered  their  end  in  a  time 
and  place  where  no  other  laws  or  tribunal  could  reach,  and 
justice  was  usually  fairly  meted  out  under  them,  though  some- 
times rather  roughly  and  summarily. 

Walworth  being  chiefly  an  agricultural  county  has  not  in- 
creased in  population  with  the  rapidity  of  some  having  large 
manufacturing  or  commercial  centres.  But  her  growth  at  first 
vigorous,  has  been  steady  and  healthy.  From  a  population  of 
about  one  thousand  in  1888,  she  has  gradually  increased  to  the 
respectable  number  at  the  present  time,  of  nearly  thirty  thous- 
and soula 

The  first  clergymen  who  to  my  knowledge  came  into  the 
county,  were  Reverends  Benjamin  Pearce,  Lemuel  Hall, 
P,  W.  Lake,  Orba  Martin,  Henry  Topping,  A.  Gaston, 
C.  Morgan,  Cheney  and  NiCHOLa 

The  firsu  physicians,  so  far  as  I  know,  were  Doctors  Hem- 
MiNWAY  and  Mills  of  Spring  Prairie ;  Clark,  Wood  and 
MuLFORD,  of  Walworth ;  Tripp,  Brewer  and  Magoon  of 
Whitewater;  Tiffany,  McNiSHand  Parshall  of  Geneva; 
Hbndbrson  and  Young  of  Elkhorn;  Hunt  of  Delavan: 
Gray  of  Sugar  Creek ;  Giles  and  Blanchard  of  Troy  and 
East  Troy. 

The  first  attorneys,  and  who  came  in   the  order  of  their 
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names,  were  C.  M.  Bakeb,  in  fall  of  1838 ;  Milo  Ksi:.sst, 
spring  of  1839 ;  R  Eldebkin,  fall  of  1889 ;  a  S.  WiKSOB, 
same  fall,  and  soon  afler  Warneb  Earl  ;  about  the  same  time, 
E.  EsTABBooK*  and  a  W.  Clarke,  of  Geneva ;  and  Grant  and 
Bbown  of  Whitewater,  in  1840,  or  about  that  tima  0,  Bab- 
COOK  came  at  an  early  daj,  John  F.  Potter  among  the  earli- 
est, though  he  never  a^umed  active  practice  as  an  attorney. 

The  financial  credit  of  this  county  has  always  stood  A.  No. 
1,  from  the  beginning.  Never,  to  my  knowledge,  has  her 
county  orders  been  under  par  value — a  remarkable  exception 
to  all,  or  nearly  all  other  counties  in  the  West 

In  loyalty  to  the*  Government  in  the  days  which  tried  men's 
souls,  none  were  more  steadfast,  or  came  oftener  to  the  rescua 
Not  a  town  in  the  county,  not  a  neighborhood,  I  may  almost 
say,  but  has  some  one  or  more  of  its  number  sleeping  his  last 
sleep  in  the  Southern  soil,  a  willing  sacrifice  '^  that  this  Bepub- 
lic  should  not  perish  from  of  the  earth."  In  its  morality,  in- 
telligence, refinement  and  solid  worth  of  its  inhabitants,  none 
ranks  higher  in  the  State.  And  the  exhibitions  of  this  day 
on  these  grounds,  witness  to  her  excellence  in  blooded  stock, 
in  agricultural  implements,  in  the  products  of  the  farm  and 
the  dairy,  in  her  fruits  and  flowers,  and  the  skill  and  handi- 
craft of  her  fair  daughters. 

Fellow  citizens,  we  have  verily  a  goodly  land,  and  our  lines 
have  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places.  Let  us  now  and  forever, 
for  these  and  other  blessings,  devoutly  thank  the  bountiful 
Giver  of  them  all. 

And  now,  before  closing,  there  remains  for  me  one  duty  to 
perform.  I  know  I  have  detained  you  long,  much  longer  than 
I  anticipated  or  intended,  and  I  fear  I  have  wearied  your  pa- 
tience, and  yet  with  such  a  field,  how  much  more  might  hive 
been  said.  But  this  one  thing  more,  I  know  you  will  pardon 
me  if  I  trespass  upon  your  time  a  few  moments  in  uttering. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  Tnen  who  first  settled  old  Walworth.  But 

*Hon.  ExPBBivKOB  Bastabrook  was  a  member  of  the  Second  ConstitutloiiAl  Ck>n- 
Tentton,  member  of  the  Assemblj  of  1861,  and  Attorney  General  In  IdSS  and  ^53,  aud 
Territorial  Attorney  General  of  Nebraska  from  1854  to  '59.  L.  C.  O. 
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what,  what,  old  comrades  ia  this  life-battle  in  the  wilderness 
that  was,  what  of  oar  companions,  the  vxymen  ? 

Many  of  them  had  beeti  delicately  reared,  and  were  accus- 
tdmed  to  the  laxnries  and  refinements  of  caltivated  society. 
And  most  or  all  had  good  homes  with  the  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences of  life  in  abundance,  and  were  surrounded  by  kind 
friends  and  dear  relativea  To  these  they  had  been  bred,  to  all 
these  they  were  strongly  attached.  But  these  ties  were  sun- 
dered, these  homes  were  left  behind,  when,  after  the  last  trunk 
^as  packed,  and  the  last  farewell  was  sadly  uttered,  they  set 
their  faces  westward  for  a  new  life  and  a  new  home  they  knew 
not  whither,  but  they  knew  it  must  be  among  strangers.  They 
shared  with  us  the  toils  of  the  journey,  the  weary  miles  of  sun- 
shine and  storm,  as  we  journeyed  on  and  onward.  They  par: 
took  with  us  of  the  coarse  fare  and  rude  accommodations  of 
the  wagon  and  wayside,  the  canal  boat  and  the  steamer,  the 
log  tavern  and  the  bivouac  under  the  open  heavens,  all  this 
they  encountered  without  murmuring,  and  cheerfully. 

And  when  late  in  autumn,  or  early  spring,  it  may  be,  in  the 
cold  storm  or  driving  mists  and  chill  winds  that  cut  to  the 
bones,  they  took  their  departure  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee, 
the  last  outposts  of  civilization,  over  those  low,  lonely  prairies 
which  surrounded  the  one,  or  through  the  gloomy  forests 
which  enveloped  the  other,  over  dismal  roads,  beset  with  ruts 
or  stumps,  without  sign  of  cultivation  or  human  habitation, 
then  it  was  that  came  to  their  hearts  the  hour  of  most  bitter 
trial,  then  it  was  that  amid  their  loneliness  and  utter  heart  deso- 
lation, the  dear  homes  and  kindred  they  had  left,  rose  up  before 
tl;em,  and  through  their  tears  they  looked  down  upon  the  lit- 
tle ones  who  clung  around  them.  But  not  a  murmur,  not  a 
word  of  regret  or  repining  escaped  them.  The  feelings,  too 
deep  for  utterance,  which  swelled  within  them,  were  smoth* 
ered  in  their  bosoms.  When  we  at  last,  some  later,  some 
earlier,  had  found  a  place  where  to  make  a  home  in  these  pleat* 
ant  groves  and  prairies  of  Walworth — pleasant  to  us  men,  for 
here  there  were  herds  of  bounding  deer,  and  flocks  of  wild 
31  His.— [Vol.  6.] 
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few],  the  wol:^  and  tbe  saxkl-hill  cianei  and  other  game,  large 
and  small,  for  as  to  bant ;  the  lakes  and  streams  abotinded  ia 
fisb,  we  eoald  take  tbem  at  our  will ;  the  couotrj  was  all  open 
and  free  to  roam  orer,  as  one  great  park.  There  was  excito> 
Hient  to  us  in  all  this — a  verge  and  scope,  a  freedom,  an  injcle- 
pendence  and  abandon,  suited  to  our  rougher  nature  and  coars- 
er tastea  We  could  roam  and  fish,  or  hunt  as  we  pleased, 
amid  the  freshness  and  beauties  of  natare. 

Bat  how  was  it  with  oar  wives  ?  EVom  all  these  bright,  and 
to  us  fbscinating  scenes  and  pastimes,  they  were  excluded. 
They  were  shut  up  with  the  children  in  log  cabins,  when  they 
were  fortunate  enough  to  get  them, — rude  huts,  without  floors 
often,  and  not  unfreqaently  without  doors  or  windows,  un- 
chinked  often,  unpointed,  even  with  mud  mortar  oftener,  while 
the  cold,  bleak  winds  of  March  or  December  whistled  through 
them.  Frequently  were  they  covered  with  shakes  fastened  on 
with  poles,  between  which  the  stars  at  night  looked  down  upon 
the  faithful  mother  and  her  sleeping  infanta  Here  in  one 
small  room,  filled  perhaps  often  with  smoke,  without  farni- 
lore,  except  a  little  extemporized  of  the  rudest  kind, — rough 
slab  stools,  an  equally  rough  table,  and  a  bedstead,  if  any,  made 
of  poles  fastened  into  the  house;  without  cooking  utensils, 
save  perchance  a  kettle,  a  skillet  and  a  frying-pan  ;  destitute 
of  crockery,  and  with  little  tin  ware,  they  were  called  upon 
to  do,  unaided,  the  duties  of  a  housewife.  "With  these  con- 
veniences and  these  surroundings,  they  took  upon  them  lor 
weeks  and  months,  and  ^ven  for  years,  the  burden  of  their 
households  in  a  continued  struggle,  with  hindrances  and  per- 
plcxitiea  Nature  might  smile  without,  but  it  was  not  for 
them.  The  excitements  of  the  chase,  the  pleasures  of  ang- 
ling were  not  theira  The  greetings  of  companions,  the  mel- 
odies of  the  woods  and  prairies,  the  freedom  and  freshness 
without,  so  quickening  and  healthful  to  our  pulses,  were  un 
shared  by  and  shut  out  to  them.  Tet  faithfully,  patiently, 
hapafuUy,  they  plied  their  daily  round  of  duties,  the  guardian 
angels  of  our  homes,  and  the  helps  meet  for  man.    These  were 
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beroio  womeD,  to  whom  oar  hearts  did  homage,  and  I  should 
fail  in  the  duties  of  the  boar,  if  in  the  roU-ci^U  of  worthy  and 
honorable  names  this  day,  they  should  not  be  in  it  remem- 
bered. All  honor  then,  to  the  noble  women  who  60  bravely 
aided  us  in  the  settlement  of  this  new  country.  And  com- 
rades, in  all  our  after  anniyersaries,  while  time  with  us  shall 
last,  let  none  ere  goby,  but  they  in  it  shall  be  remembered. 

And  now,  friends,  asking  pardon  for  so  long  detaining  you 
in  the  review,  which  I  feel  is  so  imperfect,  what  more  had  I 
ought  to  say?  I  give  you  all  a  hearty  greeting  and  my  best 
wishes — a  long  life  and  happiness.  But>  on  looking  over  this 
assembly,  I  miss  some,  many,  old,  familiar  faces.  All  are 
not  here.  Where  are  the  PncBNtXKS —  Henry  and  Samuel 
F.  ?  Where  are  doctors  Clarke  and  Wood,  and  Trifp,* 
and  McNiSH,  and  Tiffany?  Where  are  the  Goodsells,  C 
M.  and  L.  B.  ?  Where  are  Mallory,  and  Bell,  and  New- 
ell, and  Julius  Edwards?  Where  are  Jeduthan  Spoon- 
ER  and  Jesse  Meacham,  and  Adolphus  Spoor,  and  Ben- 
jamin Ball?  Where  are  Lemuel  Hall,  and  A.  Gaston^ 
and  P.  W.  Lake,  and  Benjamin  Pearce,  and  John  Chapin, 
and  Elias  Hibbard  ?  Where  are  Captain  Fox  and  Christo- 
pher Douglass,  and  the  long  list  of  companions,  worthy 
names,  who  came  in  to  possess  the  land  with  us?  Bat,  alas  I 
those  faces  in  the  fiesh,  we  shall  behold  no  more  forever. 
These  were  good  men  and  true,  men  of  mind  and  merit,  above 
the  average  in  taleot  and  energy.  They  would  have  been 
prominent  men  in  any  community,  men  whose  absence  would 
be  missed.  Let  us  kindly  remember  them  amid  the  greetings 
and  rejoicings  of  this  day. 

And  when,  my  friends,  it  shall  be  our  lot  to  enter  upon 
that  other  journey  which  awaits  us  all,  which  will  take-us  be- 
yond these  earthly  scenes,  may  we  be  prepared  to  pitch  our 
tents  in  that  land  where  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  any  more  pain,  and  where  God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  our  eyea 

«Dt.  Jaxes  Tripp,  of  Whitewater,  wm  a  mtm;)er  of  the  TerritorUl  Aesembly  in  1841- 
1844.  .  LfoH. 
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la  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the  Collections  of  the  Wisconsin 
Historical  Society,  a  sketch  is  given  of  Neyon  Dk  Villikes, 
«8  among  the  early  French  border  partisans,  who,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1730,  accompanied  the  successfal  expedition  against  the 
war-like  Sauks  and  Foxes  in  the  Fox  River  Valley.  That  he 
:sabsequently,  in  1751-52,  commanded  at  Fort  Miami,  then  at 
Fort  Oharti-es,  in  the  Illinois  country,  from  which  he  convoyed 
.•provisions,  by  water,  to  Fort  da  Quesne ;  and,  in  1756,  led  a 
force  of  Illinois  French  and  Indians,  all  the  way  to  Fort  Gran- 
ville, on  the  frontier^  of  Pennsylvania,  which  he  captured  and 
burnt,  and  retired  with  a  large  number  of  prisoners ;  and  that 
he  was  afterwards  in  command  of  Fort  Ghartres  till  June, 
1764,  when  he  ^-etired  to  New  Orleans.  That  he  received  the 
order  of  the  Cross  of  St  Louis,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity 
and  services.    This  was  the  last  we  could  trace  him. 

Shortly  afler  the  publication  of  that  volume  of  Collections, 
we  made,  in  November,  1868,  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Betset 
Bishop,  at  Vincennes,  Indiana,  who  was  born  at  Opelousas, 
Louisiana,  in  1788.  Her  father  was  Louis  De  Villiers,  who 
had  been  an  officer,  as  his  daughter  believes,  of  some  consid- 
erable prominence  in  the  French  service.  He  married  a  lady 
of  Louisiana,  first  asking  the  King's  consent,  who  referred  the 
matter,  to  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  whose  approval  -was 
readily  secured.  He  then  resigned  his  commission,  and  settled 
at  Opelousas,  and  died  there,  about  1793,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  at  that  place.  He  left  fourteen  children,  two  only 
you«ger  than  Mra  Bishop.  This  daughter  marrying  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  removed  two  years  thereafter,  in  1805,  to  Vin- 
cennes, where,  her  first  husband  dying,  she  married  Mr. 
Bishop.     Her  mother  migrated  to  Vincennes,  and  died  there. 

"While  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  Louis  De  Villiers 
was  a  son  of  Neyon  De  Villiers,  we  think,  as  the  latter  re- 
tired to  Louisiana,  the  supposition  is  more  than  probable. 
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Page  187.  In  a  note  on  Hr.  Hter's  reference  to  the  ill-feeling  that  existed  among  the 
Indiana  on  Bock  River,  In  Angnst,  1886,  it  waa  anggeeted  that  the  mnrder  of  Ellbwobth 
Bdhhxtt  mabt  have  been  the  caose.  Farther  inveetlgation  has  proved  the  correctneaa 
of  this  snggestion.  Hon.  W.  M.  Dennis,  Gen.  Lutheb  A.  Cols,  Jaxes  Kogak,  John 
R10HABD8  and  other  early  settlers  of  Watcrtown,  unite  in  stating  that  no  white  man  was 
killed  by  Indians  near  Watertownin  1886;  but  that  Bubnett's  death  mnst  here  been 
referred  to,  virhich  occurred  in  November,  1885.  Other  evidence,  th>m  Hilo  Jones,  C<^. 
Wx.  B.  Slauohteb,  Judge  A.  Q.  Killeb  and  Hon.  W.  A.  Pbenti^  serve  to  corroborate 
thia  dftte.  The  two  Indians  wl&^  murdered  Bubnbtt,  and  wounded  Jaxss  Cltxan,  were 
apprehended,  and  were  in  confinement  at  the  time  indicated  by  Hr.  Htbb.  Korem- 
ber,  1886,  is  the  dato  usually  assigned  to  the  Bubnett  tragedy ;  but  the  evidence  is  con- 
clusive that  it  transpired  in  Novembw  of  the  preceding  year. 

Page  189— Rock  River  Claim  Company.  Mr.  Dennis  says:  "  The  headquarters  of  the 
Rock  River  Claim  Company  was  at  Jefferson,  and  the  late  Enoch  G.  Dabuno  was  ito 
principal  manager.  For  correct  information  about  that  company,  I  refer  yon  to  Hilo 
JoNE8,of  Fort  Atkinson."  ' 

Hr.  Jones  writes:  ''  I  will  give  you  my  recollections,  as  I  have  nothing  better  at  band. 
In  December,  1885,  Solomon  Juneau,  E.  W.  Edoebton,  Hbnbt  Hosmeb,  T.  A.  Holmes, 
I  am  not  certoin  but  Geo.  Hosmeb,  tc^ther  with  a  Frenchman  named  Latondbb,  all  left 
Hilwaukee,  wilh  vonr  humble  servant,  to  look  for  mill-sites  and  other  desirable  loca- 
tions. Our  first  point  of  location  was  at  what  is  now  Hebron ;  then  here  [Fort  Atkinson], 
and  claimed  two  sections  of  land :  thence  to  where  the  villago  of  Jefferson  now  stanis ; 
thence  up  the  Crawfli^h  as  far  as  Hilibrd.  Not  finding  anything  we  thought  very  desira- 
ble, we  returned  to  Hilwaukee. 

**Tbe  original  claimants,  with  the  exception  of  Latondeb,  ornnixed  the  Company  that 
winter  or  the  summer  following;  and  took  in  Dwioht  Fosteb,  Enoch  DABLnve,  ana  Da- 
▼in  Sabobnt.  The  first  house  put  up  by  the  Company  was  here  at  Fort  Atkinson,  and 
Dwioht  Fomteb  moved  into  it  in  the  ftUl  of  1886.  The  winter  following  the  mUl  was 
built  at  Hebron.  The  Rock  River  Claim  Compeny  claimed  Hebron,  Indian  Town,  at  the 
Junction  of  Bark  river  and  Whitewater,  Fort  Atkinson,  and  Jefferson. 

**  There  were  what  were  called  cUdm  shanties  put  up  to  hold  the  claims  at  all  the 
polnte,  at  about  the  same  time;  and  some  *old  bach  *  vn»  detailed  to  hold  the  claim  at 
Jefferson,  and  perhaps  was  occupying  the  location  at  the  time  Dwigbt  Fostbb  moved 
here :  for,  under  the  claim  rule&some  one  must  occupy.  I  believe  Datid  Sabobnt  held 
the  claims  at  what  was  called  *  The  Forks,^  now  Jefferson.  I  waa  Interested  In  all  the 
claims,  but  my  occupation  [as  surveyor]  being  In  the  field,  I  did  not  see  what  was  going 
on  oflener  than  once  or  twice  a  year.  1  only  furnished  my  part  of  the  capital  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  company.^* 

Page  859  and  881,  notes.  Hrs.  Peck  correcto  amistake  abouther  husband  playing  on  the 
fiddle:  *'  Hy  husband  never  played  on  any  kind  of  musical  instrument  in  nis  life,  to  my 
knowledge.  It  was  his  younger  brother.  Lutheb  Peck,  and  Hobacb  Coleman,  who 
plaved  such  sweet  music  on  the  4th  of  July,  1889.  Coleman  boarded  at  our  house  the 
first  year,  and  part  of  the  second.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  Hadlson  vrlll  persist  in  call- 
ing my  husband  a  fiddler.  Hy  father  was  one,  and  taught  me  to  be  one,  and  t  taught  my 
husband's  brother— playing  merely  for  our  ovra  amusement ;  and  never  pla^ved  for  dancing 
parties,  expept  a  few  times  while  we  were  so  isolated  at  Hadlson  the  first  winter. 

**  Hy  husband  had  other  business.  Gov.  Dodoe  appointed  him  Justice  of  the  Peace; 
he  afterwards  resigned,  and  recommended  Setmoub,  who  was  appointed.  Hr.  Peck 
was  then  elected  one  of  three  Commissioners  for  Dane  County,  then  embracing  In  Its 
jurisdiction  what  now  constitutes  five  counties;  Pbesooit  Bbioham  andaHr.  Labxim 
were  the  other  two,  and  La  Fatettb  Kellooo  was  their  clerk.  They  caused  the  first 
bridge  across  the  Catfish,  and  the  Jail  to  be  erected ;  but  had  to  curtail  the  bounty  on 
wolves'  Bcaln^  to  do  It. 

**Hiobel  Bt.Ctb  was  a  half-breed  Indian,  and  lived  with  a  squaw  In  a  little  hut 
where  we  got  hay,  at  the  City  of  the  Four  Lakes,  to  fill  our  beds,  wnen  we  had  our  first 
arrival  of  strangers.  Wallace  Rowan  was  in  partnership  with  Abbaham  Wood  in 
building  a  mill  &  Baraboo;  be  had  n  light-colored  wife,  and  died  here  at  Baraboo.  ^* 
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Mrs.  Pbck  erre  in  part  a8  to  the  flnt  board  of  Dane  Conntj  Commissioners.  The 
records  show  that  SmoN  Hills,  Bbbn  Pick  and  Jbrsxiah  Ltcan  composed  the 
board;  they  held  their  first  meeting,  May  15th,  1880,  at  the  Madison  Hotel,  andchoeeLA 
FATsm  KxLLOoe  Clerk.  Col.  A.  A.  Binnwas  chosen  first  Sheriffof  the  county  ;Wm. 
A.  WnmLnt,  Assessor:  Apax  Smith,  Collector;  G.  P.  Dxlaflaikb,  8iirYeyor;B.  L. 
Ream,  Beglster  of  Deeds;  and  John  Stonbb,  Treasurer. 

Page  801  note,  Mr.  Sutdax,  since  receiving  the  advance  sheets  of  this  Tolame,  rela- 
tive To  the  primitive  survey  of  Madison,  writes:  **  As  to  St.  Ctb,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
was  the  man;  1  thimk  Inow  remembei  thename^  and  his  realdenoe  was  by  a  large  stream 

"  f  was  so  confident  as  to  the  time  of  our  making  the  first  survey  of  Madison,  that  I 
called  it  November  without  the  slightest  hesitation ;  and  my  wife,  also,  who  remembers 
better  than  I  do,  says  It  was  Noveinber;  but  as  the  official  record  makes  It  October,  so 
of  course  it  must  have  been.  The  dates  oomo  alons  all  In  proper  order  as  to  the  daT* 
and  the  certificates,  and  the  Introduction  of  the  bllfln  the  Belmont  Legislature,  bearing 
dates,  as  they  do,  in  October  and  November,  are  conclusive  evidence.  Another  circum- 
stance made  It  more  certain  in  my  mind  as  to  its  beiog  November,  was,  that  on  the 
morning  we  left  home,  the  ground  was  white  with  snow,  which  fell  the  day  before, 
and  was  fh»ea  nearly  hard  enough  to  bear  our  horses —a  thing  which  does 
not  happen  In  this  country,  at  that  season,  more  than  ence  In  a  generation. 
I  do  not  think  that  anything  ^as  antedated,  as  there  could  have  been  no  ol^t 
In  that.  Tho  record  must  govern,  and  I  must  give  In  to  It,  and  yet  I  think  it  was  Novem- 
ber    Mr.  M.  L.  Martin  has  no  recollection  as  to  the  month  In  which  the  survey  was 


"  Judge  Khafp  Is  in  error  as  to  his  statement  of  but  a  single  day's  reoonnoisanoe  with 
Government  notes  and  surveys.  We  actnallv  meandered  and  measured  the  shores  of 
both  the  Lakes  and  the  lines,  as  we  had  to  do  In  order  to  be  certain  of  the  ground  be- 
fitre  H  could  be  possible  to  make  a  plat  suSoleBtly  reliable  to  put  on  record,  and  sell  lots 
by.  If  my  records,  maps,  and  memorandums,  of  all  my  early  toumeylngs  as  surveyor 
had  not  been  burned  up  In  a  fire  here  some  years  ago,  I  could  have  given  the  corMct 
dates,  and  s^any  more  Items  of  early  history.'* 
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Cnj*  AlAred,  Wisconsin  pioneer 489^ 

CMr,I>r.  B.  B.,  woonded 4M 

Ctssyllle,  noticed 801  W 

OafcliniHon.  Jolm,  Vice  President  of  Society,  1869-T» 7-Ky 

donor 17  4^ 

siimoUted  Wisconsin  improrements 8S 

Bedleon  pioneer diatOt 

Ctttne,  IndUn  chief ; «a  S8& 

Cecocton«  or  the  Spring  Deer,  Ottawa 166  16Q 

CiiMiboume,  Hon.P.A.,Cnrator,  18a&^ 7  8 

donor 19  14  97 

Chambers,  Ck>l .  Talbot,  mentioned M8 

Chambers,  Rev.  Dr.  T.  W.,  donor / 4« 

Chance,  Dayid  R.,  in  Wis.  Legislature,  1886 806 

Champion,  Wm.  B.,  donor 94 

Cliapin,  John,  Walworth  Co.  pioneer 467460475 

Chaptn,  Wm.  D.,  Walworth  Co.  pioneer • ,-461 

Chapman,  Dr.  C.  B.,  cited 887  858 

Chapman,  Chandler  P.,  Curator,  1871>79 9   10 

donor 44   46 

Dfemember 66 

contribntes  facts 891 

Chapman,  alias,  donor..-. 17  98  09  61    68 

Charles  the  Bold,  mentioned 09 

CharieTuix,  cited 988 

Chase,  O.  B.^onor 97 

Chase,  Capt.  H.  A.,  donor 61 

Chase,  Isaac  P.,  Walworth  Co.  pioneer 464 

Chose.  8.  L. ,  donor do 60 

Cheminrirer 881 

Chene/,  Rev.  Mr-jji^alworth  Co.  pioneer 471 

Cheevbro,  C.  C. ,  Walworth  Co. jpioneer 448 

Cheesbro,  Bbenezer,  founder  ozDeaf  and  Domb  Asyl  am    488 

Chicago,  1819.  massacre 181 

In  1817 179  180 

Chicago  Franklin  Society,  donor 46 
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condition 86   87 
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Colden's  Indian  Nations,  cited 840 

Cole,  Gen.  Luther  A.,  cited 477 
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DeLaney,  Thomas,  Walworth  oonnty  pioneer 461 

Del aplatae  A  Bardick,  donors M 

Delaplaine,  Gen.  Geo.  P.,  Cnrator,  18(»-7S 7-10 

first  snrveyor  of  Dane  county 478 
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DelaTan^Wal  worth  coanty 488 
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Dickinson,  James  F.,  Wal  worth  coanty  pioneer 461 
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Lanffso^,  W.J.,  donor... 64 

Lanrear,  Wm*,  Walworth  county  pioneer 464 
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La  Salle  and  Hennepin,  In  the  west < 181 
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Lawrence,  A.,  donor 44 
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Madison,  Dane  conntr,  WiflconBiii--con(ln«e<2. 

Bben  Peck  nodced 844  845  848  801863  857  881478 

Jotlah  Pierce  and  famUj 8M 

£  reparation  for  first  4tirof  July 868 
aSer  Peck  noticed 867  88147? 

Abel  RasdaU  noticed 467 

Indian  killed 848-« 

favorite  Indian  locality 830 

Indian  remains  found 871 

building  of  the  capitol 87»  8TB  876  884 

erection  of  steam  saw-mill M 

Catfish  bridge,  and  jail  erected 418 

first  bom  children 8g 

John  Stoner  noticed 860  878  979  478 

first  New  Year's  iolliflcaUon 86*  ^ 

first  wedding... , 858 

Robert  L.  Ream  and  Yinnie  Beam 860  886  8M 

Col.  James  Morrison  noticed 878 

first  paper  esUblished 140  141  874 

sabsequent  papers  and  publishers , 141-48 

fish,  flAme  and  poik STO  874 

Amertciui  Hotel 878  876  888  888 

t     early  hotel  accommodations 875 

first  meeting  of  Legislature 875 

4th  Jaly  celebration,  1889 : 880-«  477 

eairly  dances 860  878  477 

pioneer  settlers 876 

Squire  Se/mour 864  877  478 

Judge  Irvfn  portrayed 878-79 

early  houses  erected 870-ffl 

Messersmith's*' tiger'' 888  888 

the  "Worser"  saloon 880 

Doty's  early  residence 888 

Public  Psrk  fena^ ^ 884-86 
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Magoon,  Dr.  Oliver  C,  Whitewater  pioneer 449  471 
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donor S7 
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Maine,  SlAte,  donor 44 

Hallory,  R.  H.,  Walworth  county  pioneer 468  476 
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Manuscript  additions  to  Library 18  SO 

MardeB&Luse,  donors 44 

Marine's  pictures 17  18 

Marsh,  In  Black  Hawk  war  486 

Marshall,  Chief  Justice,  cited 965 

Marshall,  or  Bird' e  Ruins,  first  settlement 871 

Marston,  Ma|.  Morrell,  mentioned 800  974  978 

Martin,  O.  (;.,  donor ; .- 44 

Martin,  Hon.Morean  L:,  mentioned 849  478 

naming  Madison  and  Dane  county 880 

Martin,  Rev.  Orra,  Walworth  county  pioneer 471 

Maryland  Historical  Society,  condition 86 

Mason,  Jacob,  donor 19 

Mason,  Stevens  T.,  mentioned 848  889  880  809 
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condition 88  56  66 
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Maxwell,  Philip,  Walworth  county  pioneer 466 
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McAllister,  J.  A.,  compliments  6th  vol.  Collections 16 

McArthur,  Lieut.  Gov.  Arthur,  mentioned 106 

McArthnr,  Mrs.  Arthur,  contributes  picture 84 
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McBrlde,  Alex.,  Dare  county  pioneer 880 

McCracken,  Austin,  Walworth  county  pioneer 468 

McCracken,  Volney  A. .  Walworth  county  pioneer 445  464 

McCraney,  Thomas,  Wisconsin  pioneer 409  410  416 
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McDonald.  John  P.,  Lieutenant  In  Barstow's  cavalry 118 
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Mcllwaine  James,  In  Black  Hawk  war 404 

McKaig,  Thomas,  Walworth  county  pioneer 468408468 

McLain,  R.  T. ,  donor 97 
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Munsell,  Joel,  donor 12  14  87  45   68 

series  of  Americau  History 14 

Homy,  WiUla-Ji,  donor 89 

Maskeji^  Lake,  mentioiied 417 

Hnssey,  Dr.  W.U.,  donor v 68 
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Ott,Mrs.  AnnaB.,  donor 19 

Pacific  Railway,  early  commended 99  100 

Packard,  C.W.,  donor i 61 

Paine,  Gen.  H.B.,  donor 12 

Paine,  Joe,  Wisconsin  pioneer 419 

Paine,  Dr.Martyn,  donor 97 
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Prairie  da  Sac,  mentioned 425 

PnOrieviUe,  or  Waukesha »  4t7 

Pratt,  Alex.  F.,  Wlsconsinpioneer 896  809 

Pratt,  Alex.  Mm  Lieut,  in  Barstow'fl  cavalry IIS 

Pratt,  David,  Walworth  Co.  pioneer 464  405 
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Quarles,  Francis,  Com.  and  Q.  M.  in  Barstow^s  cavalry 112 

i  ioash-qua-mle,  Sauk"  chief 192  198 

^  ,uigley,  Patrick,  In  Wisconsin  Legislature,  1886 895  896 

d  ,alncy.  Miss  Bliza  S.,  donor 12 

<iiitner,  Bdwin  B.,  death,  literary  labors 21 
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Beed,  Lorenzo  B.,  Lieut,  in  Barstow's  cavalry 112 

Renville,  Indian  interpreter 254  255 

Beynolds,  Dr.  Benoni  O.,  surgeon  in  Barsiow's  cavalry 112 

capture  and  escape 115 

Beynolds,  B.  M.,  donor 66 

Beynolds,  Sli,  in  Wisconsin  Legislature,  1886 896 

Baynolda,  Gov.  John,  cited 188 

Beynolds,  Rev.  S.,  donor 44   68 

Reynolds,  Col .  Thomas,  donor 26 

life  member 40 

Rheinhardt,  Rev.  Mr.,  donor 80 

Rhode  Island,  State,  donor 12 

Rice,B.  B^  donor « 61 

Richards,  Rev.  C.H.  donor 46 

Richards,  John,  Watertown  pioneer. 477 

Richardson,  D.  A.,  Rock  county  pioneer 428 

Richardson,  Gen.  James,  donor 12  18  19  20 

Richmond,  Walworth  county 448  468 

Rlckettson,  D.,  donor 18 

Riggs,  Rev.S.  R.,  donor 27 

Ring,  W.S.,  donor 27 

Ritchie,  A.  H,  donor 29 

Roark,  Wisconsin  pioneer 429 

Roberts,  Walworth  county  pioneer 460  466 

Roberts,  James,  donor 65 

Robertson,  Rev.  C.  F. ,  on  Lost  Prince 887-29 

Robinson,  Col.  Charles  D.,  tribute  to  George  Hyer 146 

Robinson,  George,  Walworth  county  pioneer 460 

Robinson,  8.  R.,  donor 44 

Robinson,  Rev.T.  H.,  denor 27 

Rochester,  Racine  county,  early  settlement 419 

Rock  county,  early  settlement,  by  I.  T.  Smith 416 

and  Janesville,  by  H.  F.  Janes 426 

history  of,  cited 428  427  48^ 

Rock  Island,  Fort  Armstrong .*•. 206  209  215  80 

Rockport,  Rock  county 481  482  43 
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SheldoQ,  John  P. ,  Mineral  Point  pioneer 808 

early  Hadiaon  pabliaher 141 

Sheldon,  Gen.  Wm.  B.,  in  Wlaoonain  Legialature,  lb86 890  896  445 

mentioned 488.484 

Sherman,  Sebastian,  Walworth  connty  pioneer 4<a 

Sherman,  Oen.Wm.T.,  donor 17 

SMpmao,  Col.  8.  V..  Bee.  Sec.  Societj,  1889-71 7-9 

Carator,  1879 10 

donor 18  14  27 

Sholee,  Hon.  Charles  C . ,  !887,  Green  Bay  publisher 850 

1841,  Madison  pnblisber 141 

Shnll,  Jesse,  Wisconsin  pioneer 403 

ShQlbbarjr,  mentioned 403 

SiWer  Lake,  Walworth  county 450  468 

Simmons,  Jamrs,  of  Geneva,  mentioned 456 

Slmrall,  Gen.  James,  noticed ST9  888 

Singletory,  £.  Cr,  Walworth  country  pioneer 459 

Six,  The,  a  worthless  Sioux  chief S06  318 

Skinner,  B.  W.,  donor 66 

•  Curator,  W69-78 5-10 

Skinner.  John  B.,  early  miner 408  413 

Skunk  Grore,  or  Mount  Pleasant 416  496 

Slaughter,  Col.  Geo.  H.,  Dane  county  pioneer 897  4C0 

8Iaughter.Col.Wm.B.,  Dane  county  pioneer 897-400 

cited 477 

Sloan,  Hon.  I.  C,  mentioned 80 

Smel tingLead,  process  of 385-8T 

Smiley,!).,  Janesville  pioneer 488 

Smith  Adam,  first  collector  of  Dane  county 477 

Smith,  Hon.  A.  Hyatt,  Simulated  internal  ImproTcments 88 

Smithy  Dea,  Augustus.  Walworth  county  pioneer 460 

Smith,  Ducr,  Walworth  county  pioneer 460 

Smith,  Duke  8.,  Galena  pioneer 979  994 

Smith,  Hon.  George  B.,  Curator,  1869-79 7-10 

on  resolution  comMittees 85   93 

Smith,  G.C.,  donor 19 

Smith,GeorgeP,.  in  Wi«jcon8in  Legislature,  1886 388  896 

Smith,  IsaHc,  early  settlement  of  Hock  county 416 

Smith  James,  Galena  pioneer 893 

Smith,  J.  B.  A.,  donor 97 

Smilh.J.B.,  donor 65 

Smith,  Jeremiah,  Jr.,  in  Wisconsin  council,  1886 896 

Smith,  Joel,  Walworth  county  pioneer 464 

Smith.  Hon.  John  Y.,  Curator,  1869-79 7-10 

Wisconsin  oioneer 880 

Snperintenaent  of  public  property » 885 

on  Bleazer  Williams 67  808 

character 849 

Smith,  Nicholas,  contributor 67  971 

Smith,  Perrln,  Walworth  county  ploneee 464 

Smith,  Uon.PerryH.,  Vice  President  0/ Society,  1869-78 7-10 

portrait 99 

stimulated  internal  improvements 88 

Smith,  Dr.  H.  Compton,  donor 38 

Smith,  Dr.  S.M..  donor 68 

Smith,  Sylvester  G^  Walworth  county  pioneer 464  465 

Smith,  Hon.  Wm.  E.,  Curator,  1860 7 

donor 97 

Smith,  Gen.  Wm,  B.,  death,  literary  labors 91 

cited 4 409  414 

Smith,  in  BUck  Hawk  war 414 

Smithsonian  iDstltntion,  donor 19   68 

Sno wden,  Col.  J.  R.,  donor 18 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  Wisconsin,  origin  of 76-78 

Southwell,  H.  E.,  cited 189 

Spaflbrd,  aflhlr  at,  1689 404 

SpafTord,  Omri.  in  Blsck  Hawk  war 404 
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